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4^c.   ^-C. 


In  addressiiig'iiifself  Co  y(Hi»  Sir,,  and  to  the  House,  I  must  begin 
by  chiming,  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  to  be  considered  as  not 
less  sensibly  alive,  than  any  of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  debate,  to  the  distresses^  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  add, 
"to  the  perilp  tof- theiCountry.    { 

The  importance  of  the  crisis  at  which  Parliament  is  now  assem- 
bled, has  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
G^uleman  who  spoke  last;'  Sir,  I  concur  with  th^  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  in  his  estimate  of  that  importance.  That 
which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
form  of  speech,  is  now  correctly  and  literally  true*  We  have  se^n 
i^ithin  the  last  few  years,  many  important  conjuncture^  in  our  na- 
tional afiairs>:iiaip«rtantiwftaihe  oasis  when' PaiUanafl9t  deter- 
itmned,  at  the  commencement  of.  the  late  war,  to  arm  the  nation 
against  foreign  hostility  and  donwstic  treason  j  important  was  the 
crisis,  when,  after  having  Mi^oaour  way  through  a  struggle  of  unex- 
«m^d  exertion  and  perseverance,  we  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
snakr  a  new  and  unparaUeUod./efforttD  presove  thae  {mze.and  re- 
ward of  our  past  achievements,  which  was  about  to  be  wrested  from 
our  hands  v*--bttt  not  less  importaitt,  certainly,  in.  the  jHEosent  crisis! 
'  of  domestic  dificulty  and  danger,  is  die  result  «sf  this  night's  deli- 
>  besatbns,  by  .which  wSk  be:  decided,  whether  wie. shall  or  diall  not 
terry  to  die  fooe  of^tfat  Hhxam^itLtk  nnammaus  ex^resskm  of  our 
tktermination  to  stand  by  It  and  by  the  Country. 

*  Mr.  Brougham. 


Mr«  Camung's  Speech  on  an  Address^  ^.  S 

.  What  id  it,  then,  that  so  inopportunely  interferes  to  preir.ent  thi» 
most  de$icableiuianlmity  ?  Doubtless  there  must  be  something  in  tlw 
proposied  Actress,  v^h  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  cairnot  aidopt,  without  abaiidoning  some  principle  by  which: 
^eir  consciences  are  bound,  or  forfeiting  some  pledge  whidi  they 
have  given  to  thehrCoostituents.  Were  it  otherwise, — ^in  the  present- 
diatratcted  state  of  the  country,  when  unanimity  is  of  so  much  im- 
porUince,  and  when  the  appearance  of  a  dirision  in  tUs  House  may 
be  misconstrued  out  of  doors  for  so  much  more  than  is  really  meailtjl* 
by  it, — Gentlemen  would  unquestionably  be  most  anxious  to  unite 
in  a  vote  of  unqualified  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown.     But 
what  is  the  sense  of  duty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  this  concur* 
fjence  ?     What  is  the  mighty  difference  between  the  Address  and 
the  pressed  Amendmeni'?     It^it^this:  ThattlieAltdftssiedhoiig 
the  recommendation  in  the  Speech  *from  the  Thmne^fpnioiitaes  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  lot^ttie  and  £qienditufe  o&thft*/G5iHi«i 
try,  with  a  view  to  every  purpose  of  fatitfnal  economy  mid  pnncsMB^ 
ble  retrenchment  %  white  fhr  HTrnnumMrrl^ftntlimnrili  hppniirs  lihiiifc 
1%  better  that  the  proposed  Co«imitlee  should  be  called  a  Comsutteo 
on  jijie  State  ^f  tike  Nation !    Tlity  are  wUtfng  tq  eovcur  with  u$ 
in  every  other  part  of  the  Addrets;  thty  concur  with  us  iathe 
principle  and  expediency  of  a  prompt  inquiry :  b.ut  they  diiS^v  6wil 
us  in  the  name  (for  it  is  reaUy  notMng  else)  of  tho  Ccmnitteeto 
which  it  will  be  'proposed  tt>  refer  that  iaqMiry »  andfet  this  triiMis . 
dtifferi^nce,  the  peaee  of  the  kingdom  19  io  be  expeted  to  the  haiiaadt. 
which  mf^f-afise  iv^tm^  mitcoostipumon  of  tliitmight'a4ivitiipni« 
'  The  Honourable  and  Leanud  Ge^tlema&onKisltf,'  has  ^aapfm^ 
sed  the  sndigBatipn  (that,  I  be}ieve»  was-  the  wovd)  with,  which  he 
heard  the^  speech  ie|  my  Jj[pii9Uisible  f  ri«tildi^  a  speech  whii^h  even 
the  mot^  fastidiotts  cvitie  nfight  suiely  appiawd  at  im  and  iiiftfflrtia,^ 
My  Ho^oucahle  FrfeBd<i6<weUi  JuiQiiai  £or.^  mdep<^enfe  maaner 
ia  which  his  speecheeand  his.  v^tt^^ie  direoted^  aofiae^ea  to  lM$>. 
soiwtiBiea  to^flM  sideof  tbe  Hoo9e  f  :a  naannNt  the  most  cwfawaar. 
bleta.)ii#  ijbife(ry  of ^  perfect  Vle^alb^x  ^Pariiam^t..  Jtoth^w: 
httlem^  th0ie  ^nho  dwiQur.  s^oit  imd|y  for  indepiflduceir  aitMi»^ 

When  my  Honourable  Fmnd^s  vote  happen  to  be  with  Gentkoien 

'  Mr.  Brougham.  *  l^r.  Baal^^s^' 


4  Mr.  Caniung'^  Speech  on  an  Address 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  then  his  opinions  ar^cbncliisivet 
and  hts  authority  an  infiallible  guide ;  but  when  his  sentiments  con« 
cur  with  those  held  on  this  side  of  the  House,  he  is  stigmatised  as 
a  man  who  does  not  dare  to  act  upon  his  own  views ;  as  equally 
corrupt  and  servile  with  those  who  have  actually  enlisted  themselvef' 
under  the  banners  of  the  Ministry.  I,  Sir,  have  frequently  had  the 
misfoitttife  to  diflfer  from  my  Honourable  Friend,  but  I  have  never 
fek  myself  at  liberty  to  call  in  question  the  independency  of  his( 
djpinions* 

The  Honourable  Gentlemen  opposite  assume  to  themselves  the 
^)i!ttlusive  merit  of  sympathizing  with  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
sttlifett^r^to  whicii  the  Government,  forsooth,  are  callous  and  in- 
^nslUe  I  <  But^  Sir,  I  wM  tell  those  Honourable  Gentlemen,  that 
IHs'Ma^y^  Ministers  have  as  deep  a  letwe  of  the  difficulties  un* 
dIAr  tx^i^'llie  several  classes  of  the  commimity  labor,  as  any  set  of 
itAn,  who  aim  at  popularity  by  encouraging  die  complaints  of  the 
sifftrers,  and  by  dwelHng^wiA  emphasis  upon  die  severity  of  their 
ihmes^  '>Pinlitfp9,Sir)*our  sens^  of  those  difficulties  is  deeper  and 
iflCtfie  atiKcttng, — in  proportion  ae  a  tnore  intimate  knowledge  of 
diem- is  pressed  from  all  qu»ters  upon  oUr  atten^on  |  and  as  it  is 
our  dttty,  and  God  knows  f  our  wish,  to  find,  if  possible,  die  dteans 
of  iileviEiting  them« 

•I'<lo  iibffJMitafe  to  declaim  my  opiniori,  that  many  of  the  causes 
df  tile  f>reseitt  i&tte^ies  afe  bae  beyoiiA  die  reach  of  immediate' 
rttftetiyi  as  they  are  beyond  die  limits  of  human  controid.    Most 
amtiouerly  and  laboriousljr  htiife  Mmisters  devoted  themselves  to  the' 
coiididetation  %€  the  agvioielf  or»(  part  of  those  digresses ; — ^the 
ititef  of  which,  in  the  first  msttncfe^  WouM- aiidouii«ed!y  be  the 
sdurce  of  glradual  aad  diffuaive^amelibratidn  to  odier  classes  of  che 
community.    Plane  of  ^suebrefief  have  been  .'suggested,  have  been- 
ii#«^Htiglit^  with  the  most  padene  anxiety,  and  have  been  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  men  best  able  to  judge  practically  of  their  possible 
tstWUtioft.    But,  uahappily,  those  inquiueft^  have^  led*  to  no  sadsCtc- 
•t^*  ^ult«*  I  iqpipeal  widi  confidence  to  an*  H^liiounihle  «nd' 
I(@ifii0#eendema»  oppe8ite,<'than  mdioavno'nMm  is  bettec  qualified 

t!b-'{tMtt^'4n'<^iolt  uponthifr  qu^on«*»^hedMr  the  (fifficulties 

.» 

i  .-  .  .         - 

*  Mr.  Preston,  a  Gentleman 'eminent  m  the  Law,  and  author  of  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  Distresses  of  the  Country. 


to  the  Prince  Regent,  5j 

which  impede  ihe  extension  of  public  aid  to  the  Landed  Intefest* 
have  not  been  founds  upon  thorough  discussion,  to  be  altogether  in- 
superable ?  I  hare  ^^li^ found  to  be  so  \ — because  at  the  first  view, » 
hope  was  cherished,-— a  h<^e  springing  from  the  desire,— that  some 
practicable  mode  of  relief  might  be  devised.  Yet,  though  theseidiffi- 
culties  have  hitherto  been  found  insuperable,  that  circumstancecwtU 
not  preclude  the  application  to  them  of  any  remedies  which  ma]p 
hereafter  be  suggested,  and  which  shall  be  deemed,  upon  .examina* 
tion,  at  once  unobjectionable  in  principle,  and  likely  to  be  practicaOjt 
heneficiaU 

The  Poor  Laws  have  been  particularly  referred  to,  as  requiijiq; 
Unmediati^  consideration.  Undoubtedly  they  do  so.  And  I  did 
entertain  a  hope,  when  the  Ubnmirable  Geatlennn  who  opeadlthe 
debate'  tonight  addressed  hknedf  tothe  House,  itlM  he  was  abodT 
to  announce  his  detenmaatiflsi  tO' propose,  that  the  Gommittee  of 
last  year^  on  that  aubjecti  riiould  rssumerits  fa^rs.  I  trust  thai' 
atm^  labors  will  be  resinned^  and  pttrsued  with  dit^esfee.  'ti^f 
furnieh  of .  themselves,  suihdent  occupation  for  one^Coimiiittee)  audi 
could  not  be  mixed  convenicsitly  with  theimatters  to  be  refesredjo 
either  of  ^the  Coomikbies  proposed  tim  xiight,— -whether  to  that  on 
Income  and  £xpa»diture«  or  to  one  on  the  State  of  die 'Nation. 

The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  (||iajiified^  D9  a 
certain  degree,  an  assertion  made  last  night  by  the  Higkfe  fionoilr- 
able  Mofor  of  ihe  Amendstenty  that  taxation  is  t^be  Sfile  cause  of 
die  distreases'of- the  ixHtotry.  I  ^confess^  -Siir,  thair  {  did  expect fseai- 
that  Honourable  and  Leamed^Geatleman  such  a  quatiftcation;  lor 
I  have  very  teoentlyrread  an  i|ble  and^eloquent  pamphlet,^  (iftlhie 
jdacel  am-«f»t  at' liberty  ^od^flfidfas  k  by  any  other  name)^  pub« 
JidiedJ^^^tfae*  vmuncA  :tfaat^-iio«<asrable>:iiml  Learned  Gentleman 
seveo  oreigfalifnf^nthsiigoi  jm^iich-enumenitesno.  less  than  ahout 
^^^rtoSTi  diaiinctrcsiilfiesiof  ^iwx^efldsiii^^eakuB^ 
is osal^'On^.'^i  -  i    vf^t^-   ^c   -  *!-;■.     r  >.  •».    .)-•  ^r.  ,,>-., 

iB?pEmrp<A  tMsnitemaiitB'andsepfhionsrd^the  learned  aadsiM^ 
wi^riieittfiBl]|%oneurt--«pam£ufa[sly.hi  thethettrf  Which  h^  pvQN 
fesseit  "thair^timti^yipeybapsaMoiB^  oEidiese  eanees^aictictf  a^tempps^vr 
naias!e^i^ttiha«iite  /«Ah£ittifrraise^x;that'i»nrrof  ^.muHtT^pf^aiAf^ 
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ciiuses  6f  tKf  stagnation  of  trade  %nd  manufactured,  has  been  th^ 
withdrawing  of  Government,  as  a  customer,  from  die  market,  both 
of  labor  and  commodities.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  correct  view  of 
die  subject.  And  what  is  this,  in  other  words,  but  that  very«*tran- 
sition  from  war  to  peace/'  so  justly  asserted,  and  so  rashly  denied^ 
to  be  of  itself  no  insufficient  solution  of  the  main  difficulties  and 
derangements  of  the  time  ? 

But  I  fihd  in  the  same  publication  another  passage,  so  singularly 
at  variance  with  a  declaration  which  I  have  heand  from  the  Honour-^ 
able  and  Learned  Gentleman  this  night,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quo-^ 
tisg  the  words  of  the  pamphlet.  The  House  has  heard  the  Ho- 
hburible  &nd  Learned  Gentleman  declare  his  astonishment,  as  weH 
lis*  his  regret,  ttt  the  -progress  of  our  zSms  •<  from  bad  to  worse,*' 
^e^-the  iast  dbcuations  in  Pftritament  ttpon  die  9iibject.  But  what 
liaid  liie  Ip^Mfhbit  ?  What  wss  said  far  die  Honourable  and  Learn^^ 
tA  Getidertiaiji  in  ^^rlnt  seven  or  eight  nkmdM  ago  ?  «  Nor  should 
i1>b  at  an  surjittzed,'' said  «the  pamphlet,  «<  xfdilngs  should  j^ft^oW 
worse  before  t&ey  grow  better;"  Although,  therefore,  I  can  easily 
bcBeve  lA  the  regret  of  the  HonourafWe  and  Learned  Gentieman  at 
the  present  state  of  things,-  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  expres- 
sion t)f  his  astonishment.  If  the  Honourable  and  Learned'  Gentle* 
mati  was  {Prepared  for  such  a  deteriorationin  the  state  of  affairs  last 
ainnntef,  surely  the  calamity  which  has  since  fallen  upon  us,  in  did 
"badness  of  thefaarvest,  eonMnot  but  prepare  him  still  fardier  for  a 
resttTtwhich'he,neverthdess,*seemsf  disposed  to  represent  as  so  ex* 
ti&ordinarily  and  unexpectedly  'disastrous. 

'  HBW,' parricipattng  as  we  do  in  the  regret  whidi  isftlt  at  the  dis- 
tresses and  sufferings  of  the  people^  and  wftlfag  asw^eare  to  ad- 
hiit  th^  a  strict  and  ra^onal-economy;'  though  it  eanmot  {immediately 
cure,  may  nev^efthdess  cohtribiite'towards  reiiemig  theih,  what  step^ 
hitve  die  GbVefimieflt'taken^m^rttiaffiee  et^tiAs  aibnismon  f  ^^Kbt 
^burdens  have  we  lightened  ?  whit  retrenchments  have  we  made  ? 
Thisj  Sir,  is  ndt^th^ifit  oetastbii*f6r  «nm9iftgim^ifetaits  :  bm  thus 
much  I^iH  say^^wfthout^antfcipatihg  tfce  erfficial  statements  whkrh 
will  yirf*Aoi^b&iiti\M\tted  to  the-il^  iii  the  reductiwiii 

whii*  liaise  ^eeri  rii^te'iri  the  Hfflitarv'EstafbBfliments  oftheCbmi- 
try,  &h^  j)rrncipWof  limitatioh  only  hi^  been  kejitin  view,— 5ar|^ijy. 
Men  undoubtedly  may  differ,  ip  their  application  of  this  principle } 
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and  it,  will  be  for  the  House  to  decide^  when  the  details  are  brought^ 
before  tbenij  whether  it  Jiias  been  properly  applied  or  not  to  the 
Various  statins  and  services  where  our  military  force  is  distril;tutedj, 
With  respect  to  our  Foreigii  Po^iessions,  the  estioiatejs.  plain; 
Colonies  have  their  price  %  and  when  you  risk  t)ieir  lossj  by  deprlvr 
faig  th^ni^.of  a  fprcci  sufficient  for  defending  thein>  you  kno^V  what 
you  risk  :  the  anu>unt  of  that  risk  is  capable  of  valuation.  .  But  the 
aafetjf  of  the  kingdcm  itself  has  no  price  ;  it  is  ii^e^imabk :  it  mu^t 
be  guarded  against  all  hazardsi  by  all  exertion9,  ^ 

•ThiSj  then^  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Government  are  pre* 
pared  to  propose  the  Military  and  JAaval  Estimates^  and  by  .wh^ 
they  desire  to  be  judged^  when  those  Establishments  diall.€Oiw^ii|tp 
discussion.  Having  icanied  reduction  as  £ac  as^  consistently,  .witli 
diis  principle,. diey. have  duuight.piadicablei  JtiS}  neverrh^lpy% 
their  intention  to  propose  to^vote  idiose Estimates  fmta  Jimited  perii^ 
onfyi»8o  as  that  tbey  siiail  be  lis^Ie  ta  revinon  before.the<f»d.o£ti)e 
present  Session  of  Parliament.  This^i  J  JLatter. myself ^  will  shofDvi 
both  that  a  due  and  sober  consideration  has^  bften  gjiveo  to  the  subf 
ject  of  redufsdon,  and  that  ike  e^ent  of  confidence  asked  of  ^duf 
House»  by  the  Mtm&iters>  is  not  unseasonably  large.  .^ 

J  know,  Siri  that  we  are  accused  of  being  unwilling  refomugrs ; 
audit  is  thecefoce  Aontended,  that. no  confidence  whate^^r. should 
he  placed  in  our  ^professions  of  ecQuotpay*  Sxry'ior.onf^  1  am  not 
indisposed  to  allow,  that  the  reductsena  and  dismiasaiU  to  which  wtf 
are  under  the  necessity  of  having  recottT8e»  jdo^  in  many  ii^tances» 
go  ag^st  my  feelings.  An  Honourable  Gentleman/  who  never 
speaks  without  no^ng  a  deep  impression  ,by  fais,.ekw)aence.  and 
ability^  truly. observed,  last  nigh^r-that  retrenchment  is  not  an  un# 
mixed  good.  Sudi  a  process  necessarily  dbnnra  ufion  the  woxM 
many  meritomns  and;  helpless  iiidiyidiials*  who  are  ad^ed  to  <the 
fusmbers.ofdkdis^ssedC  and  augment  the  mass  of  disoopitfitf 
throughout  the  country,  tn. truths  those  whose  .duty  does  not  im# 
mediately  caUthemnio..attend.tO'the  detaikiapplkationof.tfae^prin- 
aides  which  we  ar&  all  agreed  in  r^omtnendii^,;  can  hanre  but  t 
£amt ,  notion  x>f  .thei  scimeiwi.  $oxxom ,  and  i  sufferiiVi  which  result 
front  those  very. ,  operations,  by  which .  the  ftxiUic^  ^neMttce.is  .ulti^ 
mateljT  to  .be  xeBevdi.    Ht>w  many  among  the  f amHiea  of  that  mid^ 
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die  chss  which  is  generally,  and  truly,  represented  as  pecifliarly 
oppressed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  in  whose  behalf  the 
diminution  of  public  expenditure  is  particularly  called  for;  how 
many  of  those  very  families  find  their  own  particular  difficulties 
sensibjyaggravated,  by  the  sudden  throwing  upon  their  hands  of  a 
brother^x>r  a  son,  who  had  hitherto  gained  his  own  livelihood,  and 
jperhap^  contributed  something  to  their  comfort,  by  an  employment 
in  th&  military  or  civil  establishments  of  the  Country  !  I  state  this 
jiot  as  an  argument  against  reduction,  but  as  an  excuse  for  the 
frank  avowal,  that  in  cutting  deep,  it  4s  impossible  not  to  feelse- 
mmely, .  I  cannot  shut  my  heart,  any  more  than  my  eyes  and  ears, 
against  the  icries  of  individual  disappotntment,  even  though  the  ine- 
s«tsd>l^conseqtitiiC0  of«ieasures  dii^eted  to  die  general  good.  To 
dtts  ettmt,  I  own,  lam  attimwillfaigrisfiMrmer.  -B^  the  necessities 
of  ijie  times,  iidmit  of  tioaltcnulive:  ^duetion  mu^  take  place. 
And  duHigfa  I  allow  ite  tfutk  of  aa  ebs^rv^ien,'  (i- think  oiF'Mr« 
Bnilte^s),')tfaaM*  envy  and  ^malice  would  carve  closer,  and  make 
cleaner  work;/'  I-  cannot  believe  that  the  House  will  feel  it  heces- 
aary  t&  take  the  task'  of  retrenchment  out  of  our  hand^,  merely  be- 
cause we  are  not  guided  in  the  execution  of  it,  by  any  harsih^  mo^ 
tt)V£6  than  a'sen&6<H)f*public  duty. 

i  Hrring  thu^  'generally  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  prln- 
tiplesRlipeinnwhicb^liis  Majesty's  Government  profess  to  act,  in 
bringing  down  the  EstablishmentB  of  tiie  Country  y  ziid  r^eirring 
|biutbe^f)i0o(lfrimd  verification  of  theseprofessions,  to'the  peridd  when 
liie.£hms&  ^lietU  havcfsm  opportunity  <^  comparing  them  vnth  what 
hasbmi  actually  dond,  i  shall  pfoceed  to  notice  one  or  two  detach- 
ed wrgatnmnB  whidi' have  heen  urged '  against  the  Speech  ^  and  the 
iAddres^^biifove  Iimii^  uponliiose  more  important  points,  which 
ar^  til  my'i^imon^^  iieiifjtlfid  to  ^tfare  most  sierioUs  attention  of  die 
Hooseyas  afflfecfiiiig'^lxibst"d(eep}y  tUi^  "interests,  the  happiness,  ^nd 
theipannaii^nt  w%tfai«  of  tM^kii^om: 

-ufrheiHoiioui^l^'ftnd^Ll^hie4><!?eik}^  spoke  Ikst,  has 

axterted'ib  the  dwe^'^-the  AtMtitm  War,  and  has  stated,;  that 
title  impbsi^iijitf^ifir^sk  ttele^,^kt^%&«  tihrmination  of  that  War,^  ex^ 
htbits  a  strikmg  contrast  with  the  present  abstinence  from  taxation. 
^Sfae  mttl6d»av4Pcbrredtt  but^ttfoiyil'lg^  irkfte,'  than 

to  iieafr  liw  tkn^^firable  ^d»  Jbekttiii'  ^Gehtleihan  draw  frotn  that 
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fcotxifm^n,  AH  mference  to  i\\e  disadvantage  of  our  present  siiua- 
I  ,  tion.  "At  the  end  of  the  Americaa  War,"  says*  the  Honoutable 
i  aud  JUearned  Qentlemani  "  taxes  to  a  considerable  amount  were 

imposed  upon  the  people ;  nowj  ive  could  not — we  dared  not--«- 
impose  taxes."  What  migfii  be  done  if  necessary,  it  is  happily  be- 
side our  present  purpose  to  enquire*  That  there  exists*  <io^neces- 
sity,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  indention  of  iaippsii^al9fl^es,49 
fhe  fact.  .       '  *  ij 

.  Nor  is  this  alL  At  the  ^)o^  of  the^  American  War  the  perma^ 
«nent  Revenue  was  not  sijffficient  to  support  the  permanent  charge 
upon  it.  ^^w  taxes  were  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  that  ch«arg|r 
independenidy  of  ^e  i^xp^ijp^^f  our  Peace  £stab)ttbmc»i^<ui^ 
the  contxaty,.in  t^q^fiji^t  feaf^^ifi^r  theclnH  pf  tbtitiiacevair^  ^tim^ 
to  the  aQ^younc  p^peaii^.one^I^'thftiuofi^-fotitth'of  ^  \i^hille»iM^ 
nuQpf^lhe  ^uftr|f,.  Hve.beejgba^ilia6&  rieinktedii^^lhi^p^^ 
«a$itter»  for  tbis  pc^oCth^jSMTgliKli^atj  !?w:}i^^  voinpllMry  pn^ 

posal  ol  Minifff^^^  ^r  frQi%f^liai$i^|aMy  eompuliii^iMflbe  nUBjtaku 
has  taken  plaiC^}  and  not  ^^y  is  thietperm^nc^^charge'CttU  amply 
provided  foi^  but  even  for  our  £s49JMi$hmeflt»|>cQvision  isjo  be  nsftdb 
in  th^  fi^nd.ye^Cjof  Peace^'Y[*itol^tjMyiAd4H9i^  bunhen  te  du: 
people.  There  are  circumstanc#6!;''of  distress  egiopigh^.  ^^^ll 
knows  i  ill  Qi^^U^n  -,  ,l]())t7k;S^ri^s  a  most  perfeor.iogfffiility^ 
that  Qattdis£fn;/er:  in  th^absence  of  anvy  necessity ior netfi«.  Aaa^Sy ^ 
\syiiy[lbc|m  of  peciJiar  aiid,^^  i  ?        .     ,t^ 

ladwtt^ir^  ll^at.t]^  skM^il^  <lC.  tllQ  Qliimry^ami  tbejuiiol^ 
^tate  of  ii(s  Income  and  £;(p^{^ii:i^]^^ilfH^^.th^.m09t  smmittsiii^ 
vestigatiop :  Mt  let.;^i$  i^v^^ti^^QUi,  ,w|iif^h.Jsha4»  been,  laoiesi^^ 
recG9nme;i4^j(r<^t^^  ;j^>rof»^,giHl<wiiH«b  iuk  thst  smimu^i^w'mh 
of  JN^inisfgirs  tQ^d^^W3S^f^  W*M^  vy^3«^nlftferi|||iitg  iOW«).i^ 
within  tjtxe,  Jujiffs  qf  ^puj.  2tgf^  i^vm^^^^fn^Md  Hponan  v»  jipi^- 
xjt  of  §$4»^  ^  ig^^^iM^^rj'  «lfyB»t^c5wl%ii»^  dotlv^tbea^ 
gather  than  to  prove  the  woi^y.jJ^tbcfeBfpgfj&j^^^«bi^,i^j«««ig^0rt^^ 
#  Qpveti^a^t;,^  k«iiiW»if  C|Hfi^i9LjlW»i4id8ftiifeiIi«W^l^l>ttt 
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in  the  negoctation  of  the  Peacei  to  procure  stipukrtioof  favorabk 
to  British  Commeice;  if  our  military  preponderance  had  beeit 
made  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  our  trade*  I  confessy  Sir^  I 
'Was  surprised  to  hear  this  opinion  stated  by  a  Gentleman  who  looks 
at  subjects  of  this  nature  Mrith  a  statesman's  eye.  I  ^ould  rather 
have  expected  to  hear  him  disavow  and  condemn  the  policy  of 
sacrificing  to  commercial  objects,  either  national  glory  in  war,  or 
national  seourity  in  peace.  The  ofa^t  of  the  war  was  a  secure 
yiuce.  Peace  is  tlie  parent  of  GomAieroe.  The  positive  stipula- 
tions of  the  peace  were,  therefore^  <9^se)f  directed  rather  to  its  per- 
nanency  than  its  profits.  If  the  peace  be,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  per* 
tnaneot^  die* prosperity  of  Europe  wiil-  revives  and  in  the  revival 
of  g»0ralr  prosperity^  can  there  bet  a  doubt  ctf  the  reviv^  of  that  of 
Great  Blitain?  Is  it  likely  thati  with  our  coaMnandtng- mercantile 
natry,  with  our  practised  industry^  our  active  enterprise,  and  accu* 
mulated  capital,  we  shall  be  long  behind  pdier  Nations  in  reaping 
the  fruits  c^  the  Peace  which  we  have  secured  ta  £ttn>pe  ? 

Thete  may,  naturally  enough,  have  been  differences  of  opinion^ 
isuch  as  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  ialimates,  as  to 
the  poKtical  settlement  at  the  «miclusion  of  the  late  trtumphant 
War.  .  It  wa^  a  matter  of  great  complication,  difficulty,  and  de«' 
licacy.  We^  k  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  weie  not  the  scde 
«ibtters  of  the  questions  to  be  decided,  and  the  amngements  to  be 
made.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  tlunk  no  doubt  can  be  eiiter- 
tained,  that  it  would  have  been  most  unwise  to  have  hazarded  dis- 
imion  in  the  great  Confederacy,  for  the  .sake  of  any  exclusive  conw 
mercial  advantage  to  this  country. 

But  the  Peace,  and  all  its  arrangements,  have  already  been  fulljf 
^^iecussed  and  solemnly  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  If  our  policy 
-has  been  wise  and  generous,  I  have  no  fear  {I  confess)  for  any  ul- 
timate danger  to  our  Gonimerce.  Already  there  are  incUcaiioas, 
<fafnt  indeed  as  yet  and  unassured,  of  reviving  <:redjt  and  demand. 
A  little  longer  suffering,,  a  Uttle  morp  of  endurance,  and  all  ms^j 

yet  be  well. 

And  this.  Sir,  leads?  me  to  tibose  parts  of  the  Speech  and  of,  the 
Address,  which  speak  of  the  noble  patience  of  the  gres^  body  of 
the  people :  a  point  on  which  I  think  -  it  the  more  necessary  to 
touch,  because,  from  a  misapprebension  (so  I  am  con^dent  it  musit 
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be)  to  me  ixrhdlly  unAccoutitable,  the  Hx)nourablc  G^ntleHiati'  who 
<^ened  the  tdebate  to«tiight,  has  foainl  great  f auk  with  those  very 
parts  of  the  Speech  Atid  the  Address,  as  accusing  the  people  of 
disloyalty]    If  ever  paias  were  taken  to  define  any  meaning  ex^ 
plicitly^  to  idraw  distinctions  accurately,  and  to  preclude  the  pos« 
sibilky  of  misconception,  it  is  in  those  passages,  "sdiere  the  deluders 
ind  the  deluded  are  distinguished  from  each  other;  whare  the  ar* 
tifees  and  instigations  of  the  ineendiary  ai«  ccmtrasted.  with  tfat 
quietnets,  the  resignation,  ^  good  sense,  and  the  loyalty  of  dsf 
pMple.    The  people  at  large  are  warmly  prai^,  but  not  more 
warmly  dian  justly,  for  the  fortitude  with  which  diey  haveboma  sfl 
their  pnriitions.    But  iait  ndt  notorious,  that  of  their  piivatioDS  adU 
witage  has  been  taken,  to- endeavour  (happily*  in  vain)  to  esEdte 
throu^i6ut  the  eouhtry .  a  generri  'SpiKt  of  inuirrection'i    irk 
asked,  whether  Aose  pefsohs  who  assembled  to  petkion  theLec- 
gSalaitttre,  aieto  be  considered  aa  gu^  ^  tasunieetion?    Ocr- 
laifily  not ;  but  for  the  purpo^  of  ^titioning,  is  a  ws^on  Joadeti 
widi  aimaumtion  a  necessary  basts  ?    Ate  fke^aims  aiyt  t«i-«oolMired 
flags  the  indispensable  accompamments  of  a  resolutbn  ki  fanrour  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  f    For  myself,  I  cantruly  say,*  that  I  £ed 
as  much  of  compassion  for  those  innocent,  hot  mi^iiided  penon^ 
yrhom  their  distressed  eipose  to  be  the  dupes  and  took  of  every 
leader  Ihat  addfesses  Iiiioaelf  to  their  wants,  :diBir-pec)udicts,  aiil 
iheir  passions*  its  I  do  of  indignatios  against  the  perverted  heads  wdd 
hard  hearts  of  those  demagogues,  who,  far  from  isharirig/or  relief ing 
the  snffiMings  in  which  they  pretend  to  sympathize,'  retire  to  daeir 
own  comfortable  homes,  from  a.  drenched  and  ^tsnviBg  auditory^ 
;ifter  having  irritated  ijiem  to.  madness,  and  etenulatedthem  to 
iHitirage,  by^culcatisg  Rebdlion  as  a  duty,  and  pfoscafting  Charity 
us  a  crime!  Theie,  Sir^  are' the- deluders,  against  whoanttheSpeerii 
denoaancee  a  ju^  -iiidignatibn.    These  are  the  pix^eeediogs,-  of  wUdi 
Addr^  cfl^te  uponrus  to  exfNreas  to  the  Thronc:-our  dbtestation 
abhonrence;  expvessing  at  the  same  time  our  Teadiises&to 
.concur  in  every  necessary  measure  of  redress  and  retronchmene, 
Aal  can  afibvd  relief  to  a  patient  iynd  differing  peofde*. 

Ami  ifor  ^hat  object  sire  these  tiehided  persons  instig;ited  to  in- 
suirection,  and*whrft  is  th^'MirfWhiifli  ffifey  are  taught  io  expect 
from  its  success  ?     Why,  truly,  that  ^panacea  for  all  grievances— 
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which  is  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  reform  the  vicious^  to  instmct  the 
unenlightened,  to  diffuse  general  ease,  affluence,  and  contentment 
throughout  nU  classes  in  the  community— -a  *<  Reform  in  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament!"  An  Honourable  Bifronet'  has 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  chi  this  subject,  which  will  of  course 
afford  the  opportmiity  for  an  ample  and  detailed  discussion  of  it. 
But  a«  the,Honouf:able  Gentleman  who  opened  this  debate,  and 
the  Hoiaouicihle  and  Learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  have  ex* 
pttssed  their  opinions  in  favour  ^  aiR^rm — though  with  reser- 
vations and  qualifications  which  nake-'lhoae  opinions  more  plau* 
lahle,  »lid  thetefore  more  dangeroiiat'-tas  there  is  an  inquietude  !tt 
the  public  mjupd  upon  this  subject,  ^stating  and  painful  in  die  ex« 
treme,  and  as  I  think  it  the  duty.of  evety  Man,  standing  in  such 
a  diuaition  as  I  have  the  honour  ito^fiB,  to- he  open  and  explicit 
with  the»  Country  upon  a  matter  so  nearty  toodiing  its  ttanqutlUty 
aodwetfate,  I  seize  this  opportinityxif  sayings  that  whenever 'the 
Honourable  Baronet  brings*. £pnrani'ht9'Pro|«ct  of  PatHameiitar;f 
Reform^  whatever  it  msry  be^;  I  shall'i>enr«ady  to  meet  it-«-not  with' 
any  tempocinng  oppositieH^  not  widxiany  reas^ons  of  qualified  ob- 
jection or  temporary  expedie^y(^:diaU  be  seady  to  meet  the  pro^ 
posa^l  of  the^medf  fwkh  » direetdeoiial cdrthegrievance. 

I^deiiy  lhe.assiimpbon,'tiiat*theiHouse'of  Gominons,  as  it  standi; 
ift  npty  to  all  pfaetical  pui?po8es;«  aii  adequate  Representattvie  of 
the  People^  i.deny>iJMift*-it  liflqtt£res''an^  amendmtm  or  aketi 
ation^  to«xi^blettt'fidy^|a.disdiai!g|r^the><iint:tfoi»  whic^  legiti- 
mata^y  its  jprovancei  I-deny'tfaat  theTe/i8:any'«iodel,  eidier  in  liid 
theory  or  in  die  practseeriof  this  GeflatMmtion^to  be  traced  in  -any 
pericKbofjOiii^. history^' (Of  toy/he  found  inf>«xmciis^nis'^or  our  laws, 
from  which  model  the  House  of  Commohs^faetS)  degenerated,  and 
according  ,to»which4t  rf  q^irces.to  he  reformed^ .  1  do  not  deny  that 
.theofies  more  splendidly  popular  may,  be  t  ^^is^d-by-  speculative 
p)ulQ$opbecs>  or  held.up.by^demgntng.pen.^tp^ftame  the  imagine 
ationsofthe  midtitiide*  ladmitthalf  v^-^^recting  for.  ^  first 
time  in, other. couxUries^  a  system  of  repfeseototive"govemmentv 
other  bases,  might  ^b^,  iqmi  more  adapted  to  M<ef>  w»nt«i<  habit% 
afui  {^^gs.  But  I  wm^3^,  ihs^t  our  *  system^  ft^$h  m  itiis^  haft 
grOiWif  4ip  widi  our  fiipeedqm  and  with  o^  power,  and  that-  it  sati^ 

'     '      •'        ■     ■"'      ■  "  « Sir  E  Burdett. '  .       ' 
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fies  the  wants,  the  dpiaions,  and  the  feelings  of  die  great  bulk  and 
body  of  the  nation. 

When  I  am  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  suiEcientl^ 
identified  with  the  People,  to  catch  their  every  nascent  wi«h,  and 
to  act  upon  their  every  transient  impression,  that  it  is  not  the  im- 
mediate, passive,  unreasoning  organ  of  popular  volitioil,  i  idnswer, 
thank  God  that  it  is  not!  I  answer,  that  a^rcordtng  to  no 'principle 
of  our  Consttttttinny  was  it  e^rer  meant  to  b^  so;  and  Alit  it  never 
pretended  co  be  so,  nor  evtefcan  {iretend  to  be  so,  without  bringing 
ruin  and  misery  upon  the  kingdom*  Against  all  such  theories  at 
once  I  take^my  stand.  It  is  not  as  the  mere  organ  of  'the  peopile^s 
will,  but  as  the  deliberative  igmrdian  of  their  tights'  aiAl  ik^fierestS', 
that  the  House  of  Commons  takes  its  rank  co^rdiitafe  ^th  %h^ 
other  powers  of  the.Constitution.'  Whenever^l  sllafl  Attempt  to 
exchange  this  its  sober  and-  legitimate  character,  fot  the  Wide  ahd 
wild  prerogative  which  modern  poiitiDcmis  claim  for  it,  AHtie  new 
system  of  government,  some^trange  variety  of  untried  being,  some 
monstrous  growth,  planted  in:  inausptcious  hour,  w^ered  with 
blood,  and  thriving  amidst  desoktion,  may  tsdoe  the  plate  of  the 
British  Constitution:  but  the  Brtti^  Oonstitution  will  be  nt5  motel 
The  n'.nne  of  England *nkay  remain:  but  it  wtl!  nO  icm^r  be  fkat 
England-^the  model  of  rational  liberty,  the  protectressrof  national 
independence,  venerable  ill  her  dotaiestic  institutions,  powerful  in 
foreign  exertion  beyond  the  natural  proportions  of  hev  physical 
force,  whose  <<  pigmy  body,''  antinated  and  o'er^nfdrmed  by  the 
spirit  of  her  free  Constitution,  was  strong  enough  todeliter  Etn'ope 
from  the  graq>  of  the  oppressor ;  and  whose  greatness  and 'hap* 
piness,  whose  firecdom  aad<  power,  the  destruction  X)f  thatCons<- 
tkudon  can  alone  destroy! 

I  know.  Sir,  th^t  we  are  told,  tfiat  within  the  walls  bf  this  House 
no  sUi6h'pttep«rteroti¥^n8  are  enteftairied,  as  tHtisfe  of  Ahnual  Par- 
Itametfts  and  Xinil^t=8^1'Stflftagcf.' Those  obvliius  and  acknowledged 
menns  ctf  ^«UM^tr«itrioi¥|  a#6  discHitthed  by  the  Reformers  in  this 
House.  77fa^& #t«?>iftf!ean  td  go^d^fir.  Th£¥  meant  ahd  much 
THldlt'  nuamblg  ^hlfles  !*  ^^4)o  &^  hoV^Rho^,  -that  when  they 
haive  emce  stt  -the  steiV^  ^rdllkig,  tihey  Mi  no  longer  controul  its 
impotud  atid  direct  its  ctottrse^ffiat'lt  Vllf  go'  on  in  "its  career, 
crushing  every  thing  before  ity^and  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  its 
progress^  crushing  the  Reforniers  themselves  ?    Do  they  hope  that 
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they  ^an  guide  the  whirlwind  which  they  may  raise  ?  Or,  arft  they 
not  >aware  that  mightier  spirits  are  abroad,  who  will  take  that  task 
jont  of  their  hands  ?  Why  indeed  do  we  now  first  hear  this  anxious 
disclaimer  of  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  those  whom  the  Hq* 
nourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  so  mildly  characterized  as 
**  visionary.and  fanciful  theorists  ?''  Why  ?  but  because  the  mo*- 
ikrafe  Reformers,  already  fcel>  that  the  <<  visionary  and  fanciful" 
are  their  masters!  They  have  found  that -their  o^n  mtlk-ando' 
Wi^r  scbf^mes  will  be  rejected  vtr^h^om  by  those  <<  visionary  ai^d 
fanciful  theorists  -,**  and  that  wb^n  th^y  have  toiled  for  their  mas* 
A^i^  to  the  point  at  which  their  oMrn,  projects  of  amelioration  end» 
.they  will  be  dismissed  with  contunoely  from  the  service^ 

Can  any  man  believe  that  the  oiUy  wish  of  these  persons  is,  that 
the  Hou^e  of  Commons  should  do  its  duty  better,  remaining  in  the 
sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution?  No  such  thing.  Is  it 
not  UQtorious,  that  there  has  not  been  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Housie 
pf  Commons  which  the^  have  eve;r  been  known  to  apjMrove  ?  that 
they  have  never  ceased  to  describe  the  last  twenty  years  as  a  period 
of  calamity  and  disgrace,  and  the  support  given  by  the  Ijouse  of 
Commons  to  .the  War,  as  in  defiance  of  the  sense  of  the  Nation  f 
And  yet  who  does  not  know  and  *feel  this  charge  to  be  ^  falsehood 
^i  a  calumny  ?  Grant  even,  for  the  argun^ent's  sake,  thskt  the 
War  was  unnecessarily  begun,  or  that  it  might  have  been  more 
ably  conducted;  still  is  it  not  cleac,  cer^ii^r  and  recoirdedythat  tbo 
Nation  was  united  beyond  all  former  exao^le  in  tbe»  support  of  tba 
War,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end?  that  if  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  erred  in  this  re$pec^  it  erred  with  the  Nation  ?  and  that  the 
select  few  who  saw  nothing  of  nei^essity  in  the  outset  of  the  War, 
and  nothing  of  glory  in  its  termination,  who  alone  am^ng  th^r 
countrymen,  have  doubted  the  justne^  of  our  cause,  and  shut  their 
eye^  to  the  blaze  of  our  victories,  camiot  impute  the  war  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  crime^yrittiput, imputing  it  also  as  a  crime 
to  the  people  ?,  .   ,      .  . .    , 

But  these  men  it  seem^  are  f*  vision%ry>an(i  fancifiU  theorist%J'- 
Why,^  Sir,  let  us  hope  that  theyrS^re  m^  morf^;  Je$,u$  hop^  tl^t  t^it 
whole  object  is  ^o  mo^l4  ^  ^W^e  th^  C9^s|ituti9ii  to.  ^i^^n^  id^I 
model  of  perfectibility^  and  that,  though  (as  is  the  nature  of  tbeorilts) 
&ey  would  not,  perhaps^  suffer  any  consideration  for  established 
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instittttiondi  for  pipperty,  or  for  life,  to  stand  in  tke  way  of  thel* 
experimentSy-^such  hazards  are  merely  incidental  to  their  plani—* 
that  their  only  aim  is  theoretical  perfection.  But  I  confess  I  have 
my  apprehensions  that  there  is  something  much  more  substantial 
m  these  theories ;  that  not  only  this  House  and  the  Government 
furnish  matter  for  their  fanciful  speculation!  but  that  in  some  of 
their  waking  visions,  even  the  solid  Land  present^  itself  as  ah  oI>* 
ject  of  desire. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  ^despise,  or  to  affect  to  despise,  daring 
azMl  extravagant  projects^  announced  and  supported  by  compam^ 
tive  impotence  and  imbecility  ;  but  I  know  also,  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  do  som  France  is  the  standing  example  of  per^s  too  lightly 
estimated  in  their  beginning,  and  not  resistled  until  they  had  growa 
to  a  strength  which  at  once  alarmed  and  overpowered  resistancew 
The  projects  of  innovation  do  not  stop  with  Parliaments  aiid 
Governments;  the- projectors  would,  in  the  end,  shear  property  to 
the  quick.  This  is  no  conjecture  of  mine ;  nor  is  it  merely  tbt 
day-dream  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  men.  The  purpose  is  avowed  t 
it  is  detailed  ^hd  reasoned  upon,  in  a  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,'  with  no  dontemptible  degree  of  intelligence  and  dexterity* 
There  is  nothing  in  the  style  wliich  betrays  an  absence  of  literary 
acquirements.  This  pamphlet,  as  I  have  been  informed,  has  beeii 
cirhilated  with  astonishing  industry  through  the  country.  It  con* 
tains  the  dogmas  of  a  considerable  Sect ;  considerable,  I  mean, 
from  those  circumstances  winch  make  sects  formidable, — its  num* 
bers  and  its  enthusiasm.  Hear,  then,  the  ingenuous  Cr^ed  of  theie 
JPatriots  of  the  Soil !  The  great  and  crying  evil  of  the  time  is,  the 
<*  usurpation  of  the  Landy  the  gift  cf  Qod^  from  the  people** 
^*  Landlordsj^  it  is  stated,  «  are  the  only  oppressors  of  the  people.^ 
f*  AU  the  landf  the  waters^  the  houses^  the  minesy  S^c,  ^c.  must  re* 
turn  to  the  people^  the  whole  people:  without  the  restot^ation  of  this 
property f  Reforms  and  Revolutions  are  unavailingJ*  Such  is  the 
substance ;  the  matter  is  treated  much  at  large^  and,  as  I  have  said, 
with  io  inconsiderable  abiHty  *,  and  the  doctrine  is  disseminated 
widi  prosdytixing  seaL  L^t  then  the  Property  of  the  Country  be 
^ware  of  the  danger  of  countenancing  the  first  breach  in  our  Civil 

«...  • 
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It  n  not  only  against  us,  the  contipt  House  of  Gbm* 
;  it  is  not  only  ag»nst  us,  corrupter  Ministers,  that  the  wrath 
of  Heavm  is  kiodled9.afid  the  vengeance  of  the  people  denounced* 
Tbe  oonnptioii  of  Parliaments  and  MRnistera  may  be  cured.  Re- 
fmrn  win  -dispostf  of  the  one,  and  Revolution  of  the  other ;  but 
aO  in  «ai%  jilLto  no  beneficial  purpose,  while  the  Land  continues 
»  cf  MriN^llP»?.«#4#hMt^«Mrrfy  (^  thfKffPfiei'.  is  undivided 

j[fcnN%ili(l.that  such  pr^jec^^js^f  wHd  Isbdespit^ :  but  let  me 
flvt  be  s^ipfpscd  to  represent  tb|HI-aS(^Wt<forinidaUe.  '.  They  will 
SPOV^SoUk  f{Rqpi4ablp^y:)iC£Hi|fhf^^  WesMiBt  oppose  the 
f«5f?«W^^?  ^Wn|*  •ir<^citfee||»f|i|CodiBud8tand.ikiii:agamst 
<^f!eF9^^!ymimttMM^  i|fl1KUl2^9Se2Mdk<fritcntn.its.  ea- 
rner ^an^tfae;^li^.f^f^^jatt^^  the 
nost  humane.                         f^vo  vH  C'^^o/.*  5tP  *. ni. :: .  - 

Seasons  of  great  ttaticmal*  distress  ha^  m^SI  ajFprded  scope  for 
die  agoicy  of  doctrines  tending  UxautiohalpoBfosion*  These  doc* 
triDCS  lie  donnant  duriAp^aaptrM^ofpfSisperity  ^  ti^  come  forth 
fribea  cabimty  has  prepnmlite^Alk:^  mibid  for'AMf^eeef^tion  of 
die  poison.  God  Jori^  that^th^^lgstq^^  wiipbj. produce  this 
s«scepCibtIiiy,3hotf(j['be  c^^  orihat  the  tem- 

per itsetf  ftbuld'ibe  thotight  likeljr  to"siNfnv(^  them.   1  hjpre  no  feai;;, 
of  eithef."  Wow 'is  tfie]/:nritical  monient  pf  our  fate.:  p^ss  W9,  \yX 
mhitrt  through  thei^mplica^^diflSculties  pf  thjis.moment|^  and ^ 
new  course  of *&ppiiiess  and  prdkpeijty  may  pres^tly  open  befjore 
•s. 

TPh^  pireseiit  circumstances,,  tihe  preftfut  temper  of  t^Country^ 
are  m^'d^  result  pf  positive  difficulties  only.  They  arise  in  ^ome 
it^fttt  frPhi  bsntude  and  ptbstratipnof  8tretigth|iuid  fi^Qinthe  cessa- 
tion of'th^t  ^xtitemeht  oyVhictfw^^  beenp^nj^i^UiaUyr^tucJcen^ 
ed  and  agitated  during  tnelast  6venty/jears :  a  l^itf^e|^(^fmn* 
ed  by  'ttm\M^  neccsfa^.  X^Ji^gii^,,  i§^*^%S!*S^St  4)SJ[inuou» 
b^ond  illfSiaiTi^let  iiTthenr  progreM^  ^d  |;Iqpous  fef  ymid  all  j^pi^ta- 
tioii  in  imit  result ;  aii  e^temedtr jn'^^^  of:  wbi^l^the  €ven 
ii6wt  oi'cbtitehtsd  enjoyment  would ^^  taip^^ Jittt  JBi  coii»- 
trast  wtA  ivhich  privation 'ancl'suffering  mtui^y.QreaJ^PA^U^ 
almost  jtistify,  a  momentary  despondency/  But  we  have  notkisufe 
to  despond :  we  cannot  indulge,  without   danger^  i  glogmy  ami 
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Ttckless  repose.  The  festal  blazes  of  the  War  are  at  an  endi  the 
sun  of  Pfeaoe  is  scarcely  ypt  ahbve  the  horizon  %  ive  must  take 
tare  that  during  this  cold  and  checflrless  twilight,  the  spoiler  and  the 
assassin  do  hot  break  in  and  destroy. 

I.eannot,  I  will  not,  join  with  those  who  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  country.  Great,  I  admit,  is  the  exhaustion,  and  4l?vere,  I 
lament  it,  is  the  distitsa;  In  thU  momtnt  ^f  evhavotlM  WmI  dis^ 
tress,  th^  enemies  of  Bii|Uad  agpiitt  send  forth  their  ttrraile  pret^ 
phesyings,  and  praoounet  h^«>  W  lost  to  herself  and  to'AirworM* 
False  prophets  may  they  ptoffe/*-ftl8e  prophets  they  wK  prove.  The 
stamina  9^  ths  Nation,  I  cn^'petfWMled,  areunbrokxte;  the^heiK»' 
I  am  confident,  is  iwad.  it  tettOt  surely  at  tlie  etv  ofdlsadlutib&i 
and  as  in  ther  moMMtt  of 4i|iMi]if  befenrdtilhi  Ibst  I  <ee  vpont 
of  fututt  gbcf }  B«t  I  casnot,  I  wiU  Mt  briieve  fliAt  tHe  btUliarit 
destinies  of  En^aad  ast  closed  for  frer. 

*         "  ■  *  ■  Hiink  you  the  sanguine  cloud 

Rais'd  by  #ar^t  ^itadk»  hath  i)uen^*i  the  orb  of  da}'  ? 

~  l\»4kont>w  he  nfalr»  hit  goMiii  Ibod, 
Aod.iPVissthe  oatiefit«iilb  tredvcbM  tair. 

To  wait  with  patience  fot  the  turn  of  these  unprosperous  times  ^ 
to  bear  ahd  to  forbear }  to  endearour  to  restore  what  Lord  Claren- 
ddfi,  I  think,  somewhere  calls,  '*  the  ancient  good  temper  and 
gdod  hflmour  of  the  British  Nation  ;'^  to  abstadn  from  hazardous 
ii4n<ilrations  and  experiments;  to  probe  with  a  tender  hand  real 
gifbirances,  with  a  View  to  practical  reinedy ;  to  cherish  the  institu« 
tions  and  to  foster  the  resources  of  iSb»  country ;  this  is  the  course 
which  Padiament  has  to  piirsue ;  and  which  pursued  through  this 
Session, pafhfhland  laborious  as  it  may  be,  will,  1  have  no  dQuht» 
enjible  uS  to  look  ba'bk  with  self-cong^tulation  at  the  gloomy  phan* 
tomsisy  v^hicfa  ire  are  now-disbouraged  ancl  appalbd. 

And  now,  Sh*,  ^  to. the  v^  oi^  this  night.  jLet  me  remold  ^ 
House,  that  ^e  Gotfitnltteip  proposed  by  the  Address  is  spe^ificaUji: 
potnJ(Mf¥b  Ifes  Inject ;  So  much  so^  due  if  the  Address  h^  sug-* 
gesteft  ^^-Oe^mllfiitte^  on  the  State  oif  the  Nation,  the  Gentlemen 
wl6f  ttO^  pfDpc^e  llidt  Amendment  would  probably  have  acQuaed 
the^'C^riMflsent  bf  edd^voilring  to  iceep  the  true  point  of  diffi* 
culty  out  of  sight ;  and  would  .themselves  nave  cabled  for  the  more 
precise  desij^iion  of  a  Committee  on  Expenditure. 
NO.  XIX.  Pam.  VOL.  X.  B 
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There  may,  indeed}  be  another  motive  (a  fair  Parliamentary  mo* 
dve,  I  am  ready  to  allow)  for  moving  an  Amendmenti  and  pres^g 
it  to  a  division.  The  Honourable  Gentlemen  may  be  desirous  0f 
ascertaining  by  a  vote,  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  pleased  to  repose  in  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  If 
that  be  the  object,  I  do  not  deprecate  the  division*  Were  it  possS-^ 
Ue  that  the  HoooioaUef  ^entkmen'  should  succeed  in  getting  the 
Government  into  their  own  hands,  I  confess  I  should  not  envy 
them  the  Inheritance.  But  so  long  as  the  present  Ministers  remain 
in  office!  they  will  endeavour  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Country* 
And  that  which  I  have  most  at  hearty  and  which  I  venture  hum* 
bly  to  implore  of  the  House  of  Commons  iS|  that  whatever  it  may 
be  their  pleasure  t»  d^qldeQis  to  ll|#li4(inis<'0f  Individuals,  or  as  to 
the  fate  of  Administrations,  they  will  be  careful  to  preserve  sacred 
and  uninjured,  the  ConstitutiM  which  is  entrusted  to  their  charge. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  substance  of  the  following  pages  was  published  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago^  previous  teethe  djbcussion  of  the  subject  in  Par- 
liament. I  am  induced  again  to  offer  ft  to  the  public^  in  consequence 
of  a  bill  being  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  appears  to 
have  for  its  chief  object,  to  legaliz^Ui^^sale  of  game  by  persons  taking 
out  licences  for  that  purpose — a  measure  which,  unless  accompanied  by 
making  it  property,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  tend  to  its  destruc* 
tion,  by  aflbrding  a  safe  and  certain  mode  for  the  disposal  of  thenr 
^if^flSI^^»m'l$9  pn^cb^n^  Jm^migSk'  luttersp  aMG(|hiM^«effiteffiig  ma 
}Lceticcfl,yeQder^.  nothing  less,  ^rt^fi^&fm^  rP^iJ^ewjrf  »Io^b 

:■- :i   rns:?-  orfr  !c  o^.:^:-^:::  9;:: -*;;  '  v:it^-;:-    • 
^.'QQ)VEfflisfe!affi*#to¥H^^^^^  EDITION. 

Toe  comcidepce  whicn ,  s^pcars  between  tue  followmg  remarks, 
iiiidVftci^^mBfis  which  were  adv^aifc^d  iiithe  House  of  Commons,  on 
mtseiQ4feMsOlsA\<M  t^^  to' the  gmit  hm,  is"  such,  that  it  \& 
.^Vi^im^^V^  t9  «s9V«e;1te|»lUic;tiiatth6C»iiteiil5  of  these  pages 
wej^^r^pr^if4ne?i||y  JEf^y  f5fl-'Jth^j!j5e6&,  beforer-lbat  debate  took 

Qi^ents,^  on  the  'siibj^ct^'may  be  Hrawn  from  thence^  and  a  consequent 
ie{^dtkUl9ftdhSin/^Which^t^^^  not  ibave  derived  from  his 

^m»4ahoiSiiy.  '  -.-•••    •■    ^-    '.  -■ 
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A  CERTAIN  psM  of  the  O^rme 'Lii:ws  of  this  khlgd^ 
have  Jong*  been  consid^fed  as  a  disgrace  to  its  jurispru^ 
dence,  and  -as,  perhaps,  the  only  glaring  instance  in  whicn 
an  equality  of  rights  does  not  obtain  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  community.  That  in  this  part  of  our  code, 
the  greatest  partiaHtyirr  ftvor'ofTta5  highw  classes  prevails, 
the  slightest  view  of  the  subject  will  demonstrate  ;  and  all 
experience  has  shewn  that  the  injustice  of  the  systena,  is  at 
least  equalled  by  its  iniid^qv^cy  t^  the  intended  end.  Ganyfi^ 
can  never  be  preserved  by  an  attempt  to  monopolize  it^ 
It  has  ever  been  found  most  plenty  in  those  diptn|^$  wh^e 
a  liberal  conduct  ha^  been  observed  by  great  landholder^  tp 
their  dependants  and  npghbours ;  because  thare  it  becomfift 
the  interest,  as  *well  as  -tfae^indination  t)f  the  fapml!t»,  th 
preveot  an  ilBcit  destruction  of  it ;  i*hereis;  in  tBb#  IllaceS 
whei^e  r  c8liH«ry'^fc6hducfm 

exti^^ate  it  themselves,  to  preveot  their  ^gTPl|y^||^  J?lWig 
trespassed  on  by  sportsmen,  or  at  least  connive  Wt  ittheiRg 
destroyed  by  night  hunters  and  other  idle  and  dBssolute 
persons. 

How  many  of  the  old  laws  it  may  be  requisite  to  repeaf, 
and  what  new  ones  to  enact,  will  soon  probably  undergo  zxk, 
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am^le  discussion ;  in  the  mean  while,  the  following  cur- 
sory observations  are  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public  ;  in  which  the  chief  object  is  to  point  out  those 
parts  pf  the  game  laws  which  appear  most  particularly  op- 
pressiy^^and  the  salutary  consequences  that  will  probably 
attend^  .tedr  iboljtloni' 

,  JTh^re  aire  two  descriptions  of  people  on  whom  the  pre- 
sent laws  b^ar  particularly '  hard  J  one  of  them  comprise^ 
no  less  than  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  community  who 
are  j>pt  g^ualified  to  kill  game  J  amounting  to  much  more 
than  ninety-nrnV  parts  ^  of  istllthe  inhabitants ; 

inasmucl&i  as  they  have  n6'fe|;iT  iiieahs  bf  possessing  it,  ex- 
jf^ltas^the  gift  of  a  'qualified  person;  the  consequence  of 
ji^bic]^  i^,  t^ai  they  are  (poiistaritly  supplied  by  means  which 
|ayo{ve  ^ipi  SQ2ui(^a|ous  and  disgraceful  breach  of  the  laws  ; 
f/(j!^  s^^sJous  ^nd  (£sgraceful  it  surely  is  to  any  country, 
tb^  laws  should,  cohtinup  in  existence,  the  manifest'  Injusr 
^i(:j^  afici  inegpedience  of  which  are  such  as  render  a  regulai* 
.j^o^ijiy^nce  at  the  breach  of  them  almost  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity.  Bij.t  th^  evils  are  light,  compared  with  those  susr 
stained  by^the  other  description  of  persons  above  alluded  to  \ 
agaitt^t'^^  oppressive  restricdons  seem  particularly 

jbo  havejleen  directed,^  in  all  the  act^  of  parliament  made 
(m  diev^Dject.  I  mean  the  lower  class  of  landholders* 
.Ju4g^  Bfeckitone  descpbes  a  freeholder  as^*a  freeman 
.  m  the  poss^on  of  the  soil/^  In  another  place  he  says, 
/^  J{f^M  ^atfi  m  its  legal  signification,  an  indefinite  extent 
4}p^|]m  as 'iD^l  asj^^  ciijtis  est  sohfntf  (0tis  est 

Mi^'\4iik^^V^^  ^  do w^wi^r^is,  whatever  is  in  a  direct 
line  ))|g|i^u  the  surface  o^  any  land,  and  the  centre  of  die 
ecUtlv  "i^QQQSs  to  the  owner  of  .the  surface.  So  that  di^ 
.  word /l2;wf  includes  not' only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every 

py  ^y^^sGription  it  ^enis  to  he  implied  that  the  pp$- 
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sessor  of  a  freehold  is  considered  as  having  the  most  ample 
and.  entire  enjpyment  of  and  doininion  over  his  property. 
The  same  idea  is .  inculcated  by  the  general  intention  and 
spirit  of  the  English  laws,  and  it  surely  seems  consonant  to 
sound  reason^  .good  policy,  and  common  justice,  that  he 
whom  the  law  recognizes  as  possessing  a  property  extending 
from  the  heav^.  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  should  be  also 
entitled  to  take  to  his  pwn  pse,,  those  animals  which  are  bred 
on  the  surface  of  it,  and  which  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
his  industry. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  a  person  posses^ng 
a  freehold  of  the  clear  annual  intome  of  forty  shillings,  was 
qualified  to  kill  game*  As  the  value  of  money  decreased^ 
the  qualification  was  advanced  to  ten  pounds  a'  year;  aftef- 
¥^ds  to  forty  pounds^  and  in  the  reign  of  CharfeS  the 
Second,  to  one  hundred  poun^s'i  since  whicTi 'time  no  al- 
teration has  been  made.  iPersons,' therefore,,  at  present, 
possessing  any  freehold  estate  of  less  clear  annual  value 
than  one  hundred  pounds,  are  not  only  'debarred^  frbtxt 
taking  the  game  on  their  own  land^  b\it  are  subject '  f o 
search-warrants,  to  fines,  Imprisonments,  and  corporal 
punishm^its,  for  having  the  meansof  doing  so  m  their' oWn 
houses.  These  restrictipps  on  tKe  iriferior"freeh\^d^rs,  i6re 
evidently  emanations  of  the  Jeuaalhi/sienif  an^  seem^  Wbe 
the  only  oppressive  part  of  it  which  now  remSuns/  As  this 
grievance  then  forms  t|^  most  irksome  and  inioterabfe  p^ 
of  the  game  laws,  so  I^^  persuaded  it  constitutes  ^Ke  chief 
cause  oLjtheir  inefficacy,  inasmuch  as  it  riiakes  it  the  in* 
terest  or  that  class  or  people  to  a^ist  and  connive  at' the 
clnfiidestine  fiesiruction  of  tTie  game,'  iii  )^om  th^  kJMef 
power  , of  preserving  It  nece^aniy  resides.       , 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  very  act  which'  must  S()^i^y 
the  of^robrium  that  at  present  attaches  to  this  part  of  the 
codft  will*  at  the  samp  time,  rencler  the  remained  cfC  ft  W 
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.i^f^j^^ousf  it  will  be  graqted,  that  to  tfa». 
.I^V»Vf^HBi!fl5FH»  *>Miij<^  to  be  directed,  and  the  remedy  to 
'^#Ppii!fi'>  m  .  Juow      .......on  .     . 

A^Qgg  ^^^BP^  reguUuci^  which  have  been  suggest* 

^  %i)  ^®n*^rT5fi$ij»  of  thexlefective  p?«tj'5iif  1^  gam^ 
^aws^thjife^f  ^j|^kiggargpmefl(fl«»fsty»,^  met 

^  ilfengrf^iafo  W>»i>Bq<^  %W<}»tfSn:s4**  although 
?!^rf?Ri9S^&^t>llf  «M»»^!«.«P^  practicabiHty  of 

cg§5Millb«f  9\F5^6'i^^MrfJ?<9^^'^?^3^-^^«^4n  its 

\:jm(9fh yitfk^  fqll«yiaadfe^lioft iBkfet-rl^lrfqpMd: » 

fJoWSSMn^-rf'rpu'lSWt  of  ^Mr  |^|^;,.»nd  perbftps,  the 

ije  di(fe^ty„%^^^i^y,>HPflt3pp  thfefprtof  the  «ib« 
ifct  ti^^wl};dpariajT^|  ojffiifr  >|%«siift  fo^.  instance» 
8J^^.  l}a«ej  IV?  poj»ie|(^^o.,sf;a!i:^o#>>^  i^thefea^l^t  .or  any 

y^pmm^ni,9f9P,f^f¥mw^M  Jb««f8gi«i^»ri)k<6*jany.iiu 

jl'Kyjwhijifh^jght.^ggig,',-,  .->,vuf5  ;>:«■  jrr„%:  vo  u:  .;.■•]■.':.=.■   , 

be  equsdly  affected  by  the  permi^on  pr  the  restraipt,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  respective,  areas  pf  their  estates ;  for 
It  vy}il|  Ibelkve^  be  found  on  gbitef^eraliop,  tlm.tiis^  small 
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and  the  great  landholder,  wovdd  derive  ^^It^^'pjfBj^r^ 
tbnal  ben^t  from  dther  regulatbit.^^Bti<^'1Mioti|fU'thj^ 
benefits  to  be  derived  to  landholders,  trould,  in  entiiSlias^ 
be  nearly  balanced,  and  proportionate  ^^(tS&i  SSI^^tive 
properties,  yet^^e  power  of  pursuit  wdtt)SP2^l^^%'  <fik>r  to 
great  impodliSii*=^dv  Hi%ittion.^'Bude<-^.^%<^'^^really 
searching  im i^^UD&i'^t^m  ^pl^iif  oH^'^Sn^  ^' 
tend  they  wet«i(>%^iiiRa{f^^»«f1^1S^*l{t9vi^ 
and  the  fafieakild  no^1>«.itt3y>3sie^ained^^«h(^|^Ktith9f 
ganie3^y^riio6tir%  therdbTe'sbonld,(d^Ffi2n!^lte|tr<MA^ 
as  tb«!sare^MU8lidldtt''Mffe<^if  lASiagrtdiftfivciPii^^ 
nms^^H^ni  ^iM»,«^4ffi^  'is  ^^j^kfMkot^at 

tettiKs,  a»  di#<^gai§ie'^^)i)iM^^hW(^r^4b«gIi^^ 
ed^iit-eKCfy  yespect  Vk6  a  feiimh}^.'^'fit'lki»^  For  tertttS 
<a  •SP  years^  absolik^j^idr  ^fi6ibr^fflci^iBe3dh  fi^^4he  pari 
6haB(!«<#iG«Id>ii«e'  n@(feibtily^'b^>{haded^ fllt^-  ^ei  lii 
tbk  (hi^  i^«i  hardliffiiif  ofl^^jipres^dft.  ^£l«tf  pd^^^ 
prbpe^  hM'M  ^ftltetlbigd  fl^iiPm  siiH^attd^toa-etiittiiticH 
parts  of  it^as'fihil»<tj^  ^hntMljc^j^re^d^ibn^fi^eett'the"^^ 
chaset* and'  Hk^Aelfd-^  ^e^fift  asYM^^rigHf ^to't^tve -  tO 
himsrif  the  g^ii^itt^^e  M^^  &&  ikiti^v  attd^qtttiH%^.  ft 
is>a  <amipi«(^&e<W«^'>t^o  pet^-for^eir%:dK^  tfefiaib 
if  the  ^hatttf  <k  tt'^^»iitaa4'^'^|{ri^r)tHII  ^A'^ 

estimated  at  by  him  who  buys;  coidfld#eff*4^bbj)Kd§  bottf 
<jf  pMfkMjkhd  dmoi^fti^ttt^  tf  H^SH"»bf^<^H^Hdfii;  the 

Ore^ll!^  wXi  ^  "pcMl  «idy^f %f)ift  he^ali^ftsi  and  ilibt 

*  THe  practice  of  pursuing  eainc>  in  amy  case,  has  since  been  decide^ 
to  be  un&wfttl.  ^ 


i  . .  I 
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for  whit  I^raervea.  Every  one  kaows,  that  in  ^ose 
trif t$  ffimt^.  phvtmitB  and  partridgta  are  cautioudy  pre- 
^enrtd,  Iie$sireat.0Mi  beobtainofl  for  the  iarms,  on  account 
•f  tbe4ttpvedatkuM  of  those  animals ;  but  that  point  having 
bew  f8Wioiiafy»fiiettled,  it  is  Cftrtainly  no  iiijustice  to  the 
tenantSjijrtkat  paift  of  ijie  prodfifff  is  dmp^rfid'hf  the  game* 
Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  reservatio^^pf  i:the  g^e,  on 
fMtfaieafird  foir/icrni^ipf  yea^^,.  r  n 

ltht»  tidiremarbdi  tl^  m;lhfhfyent  olimijk^g  game 
pMpen^^  the  idssijof  ^a  qmiifif^lAm:^kill  k^  would  be 
Mficaiari)yd«De;&way«  niAtf^eqiwt^  p^  possessiiig  an 

telat»in  Jinds  o£  the  amttftal^kiil)^  ^>  ivm  hpidfvd  .ppu^ids, 
lKtWrJM«^»i  of  fj^iamiiaiiirf^  M-cm^imvi^i  ifid  6by 
pottferfd^  ftre  qmlt^  *^  V^  g^t^  ih^Ah^^  niK]F  do  ^ 
co^  Jb«ii!  <y«m  ealatBfi,  !^t|iQ|itr,|^n|^.^i|c]^.tp.  tjie/yen^kies 
of  J;hMe.Mes  Qfyai^tii^nentt^whif^  i»ll^e  jisu^ulafly  to^tbtt 
fptnt*  .  But  aftep  the  «p^a|ftiatiDiK  ofi  game,  overy  pro- 

.prietorftf  fendsiwUiM.i^^  it  outlw^  land, 

^ring  fthfj  4ay(4m^,  and  to  d^|^^g#er^e  po«er.0f  doing  so 

.  8iifi«dd  suQhiia.;ri!g«i»^i^-^at  ^ove  injgge^ed  ts|te 
plMCj  miQfijcfif  Itrgi^  propfTty  vw«iiid  Ime  a^^  |ea^  a&much 
p^Mcer*  mkdm  gt^  a  source  of  .^nusemtn^  a&  they,  have 
tt  pr^qsent ;  the  gimg  Mm^  'ifWch  natu?«  #n^  j»4«tio?  c«7 
aJi>ud  &t»  te  smalLfrci^QldflSi  ippould  alfo^siq.  pretence 
&r .Widmg  tikm.  isirge  duQiaps^;  The  ^e»t  and  itl^e  ^ail 
teMfiic^d^r-iPimid^  eqx^U^  l^otec^t^  and^p{^it^by^tbe 
hwi  in  all  riwir  jiislrnlghit^x^priivt^ 
saily.iuid  jwiiyispperttln^.to  tj^ir  ras|^tiye  possess^ns* 
^i)^  :gs»t'iludh£)iUer  when  fictside&ia  t^  countiry,  jfom 
hate. felt ^hfe  ^moiii  vm^^edrlnfluence  ,|9^  may  acg^^ 
overthe  small fr^h^Jdei^ ^s n^Jbibo^rs, by diCjobsei^^e 
of  even  a  sHght;,  $|^i:ee  (^^^<io4c  condup)5  and  J^dPj?ss  to 
diem.    Those,  who  wdec  ^  f^iBsei^  uiyus^  i;p§i^tiO|i9» 
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Y^n  a^^  in  preserving  the  game  for  an  0bH|faig  said  kia^ 
neighbouring  gentleman,  will  do  so  iiith  oen>^Mnes  the 
lilacrityy  when  they  feel  themselves  posStfised  i]f :  tile  po^ner 
^f  the  alternative;  when  the  right  to  widi4i6ld  gi^Ms  them^ 
the  full  powef  to  oblige,  and  communie^es-  the  grate  of  a 
free  gift  tcTittis^  whkh  is  ^itipresent  Utile  benerifaan  a  ne* 
cessary  compliAncfe'     '   *^      >    ^  ;  -.'  *  .;::  ^    .     .  -c 

It  is  a  well  known  iact;^  akhtm^  :|»irticuhr  iliscafeiMl 
cannot  e^y  ^be  adduei^  iEhfit  freeholders  of  uicail  f^ropehy, 
frequently  destf€iy  &#' nests  ^pheasants  aisd  pami^gaa; 
Hei^iAidh6m^f€t^to  ^^i*,^  ^setfs  animals^bred  on  fak  soii» 
itid  ^dkfl  dik  the  fnSis  of  M&'iaJbuttr,  which  che  law  wBl 
ti6#  peflliit  hitattf  ud6,  m^  pttlHtte  ibex^ffence  of  dMno^ing 
h  premaiui^y  and  illegalty^  by*  urging  thie  hastdMp  ^f 
tie(^hg'ti3fen^s  broken^  dnd'-^^^^  crops  ^trodden  do^n  by 
Werbearing  neighbours  <Mr  ^hindering  atrangeis;  These 
motives'tb  the  vfolation  of  the  fatur,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  powerful,  and  such  as  must  plead  stron^y  in  favour 
of  the  oflS^der.  But  toaddng  giriHe  property,  will  cui« 
only  part  of  the  evil,  if  it  is  not  followed  by  legalising  thai 
filAe  of  it.  By  this'regulaticm  dtiolber  breaob^of  the  laws, 
much  more  prevaltot  iffid  much  more. eiUensive,  will  be 
done  away ^  by  ^ing'  a^ssincdon  lo  that,  'which  ^1  estperi* 
ence  proves  k  is  impossible  toftve^;  .and  which  all  reason 
and' argument  evfaiee,- otigtet  tiot  to*  be  prevented.  IJcbM 
been  before  observed,  that  ^  vast  maj^ritf  of  the  oemna- 
nity  fai^  no  legal'  ihekiis  of  podsds^ig  gsrme,  Imt  a»  die 
gift  of  a  qualified  p^Hscm,  and  of  course,  that  a  very  smdl 
liumber  of  that  ^tfjdrity  cin  lawfuUy  ^<quire  it  '  That  this 
re^riction is ' an  unrea^sonsfeie one,  Maylairiy be  inferred, 
from  the  unwersil  pracrice  of  B^llktg  it  clandestinely  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom }  f5pom  the  very  small  number 
x)f  ^xersldns  convicted  of  so  doing,  ahkcmgfa  the  transaction 
is  scarcely  ever  so  private,  us  n^t  to  be  easHy  detected; 
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and  frjOm,|^^^qKfad  $ense  of  the  people,  to  acquiesce  in«  | 
an^  j:pi^v;^  ,^,  tbe^  practice,  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  ;  xpp^  pf .  whom  must  otherwise  be  deprived  of  this 
part  of  the,j^]|p^e  of  the  earth.  Surely  that  law  is  an 
unreasoq§j|)j^^  Qpe».,^d  ought  to  be  abo^isl}^,:  which  is 
almosru,9.iryerg?JU  with  impunity. 

Suc^J^.tpf.^cH^^  i«juftiSR>  OHght  uif 

stantly^to.b^JoJi^^  v . ,, 

tke  ^d.  P9%>a  Y^Wibe,,,  that  sgialliffeb^l^ers  willrdo  that 
qp^nly,.  wl|ic|^,tji;i^y  bav^  ,^^^  ^clandestinely, 

by  bmg  permitted  to  kill  thdi:  own  .ga|;^  anfli^atth^salci 
crfit  will))^  pljlic^y  pjofe?^  .jj|i^tp»d,af:,b?bg.pnva^^^ 
cjnciured.  ,  '^'l^e  rig^t?  of  Jprdsiof  ii^ 
ipv^ded— thje,  pJ^^prqsiJ34^poftinj^^>will  ^t[  b(?,ip^i!^— r 
the^  rules,  2x1^  fi^^pi^^s  j/qi^:  tb^^  W^V^p  pf  (E?pe  nall.re^iaiii' 
di^^sape*     In  ^hf^rtf^  ^ey^^pf  Hy^^^  P!^h<  ioithe 

fir^  instance  to  sppjrt  qi^^isj  5)WA^p;;c)pert^  9^  ^o  ^S^H?  ^y 
Qth^r  perison  l^yie  p  4p  §91  j  ^ipq^ap  w[U.  have  a  Tight 
to^o  ontWland Qf.anjp^lier^,?^  -  ^' 

The  ^mplicity  o£.fbi?fpr^o^^^  tj^efepre^  ow^ 

to  operate  ii>fayp/^pf  It?  f^^ptif^pi^^^ii.c^^  my- 

sfelf  ^to  d^oubt  fpr^a.  ^.nio|^m^  ^th^^^^^^  qf  Jhe. 

gaine.,will,by  a  Itii^^  of,  ppll^ejra)jipfiraii^  b^^^^Wfyital^le 
consequence  of  it,  ^  $^(f (;aja/se  .^JL  j^^  .oth^f^gw^f  ^wg^wJxich 
have  hitherto.  i)^|^ .  cpppdarj?d|^.i;qq  ^w^^%^U^,;ivh^ii 

As  sqpn,as  th^monQiK)ly.^^.953^^>j.^^^^ 
ral  pre^vadon:of  k  ^va!|^.^^Jif)Jor^^ 

^lacrily^. because  w^  wM  be  tljte,^^^4^fi$^fi?n>f>^.^^^^^^ 
munity  to  promote 
ilhn^  game  m  ,tne  } 
ought  to  be.  particularly  iniorced,  fpr  as  many^f^^s^p^gsMne,. 
which  are  in  a  quiescent  state  Jby  49jp  ^^  found  wandwng 
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very  widely  in  the  night  season/ those 'trlro'Wodld  icill  it 
even  on  their  own  lands,  at  such  V  &ne,''Vbi[M^lt'ake  a 
larger  portion  than  belonged  to  them. ' '^Tlfe  ^Si^  agairist 
I)Qacher8  should  be  most  ^^ddy  adtdhlst&i^M;','''  Killing 
game  by  nfgftr  b  generally  practised  by-IHe  x^diltf  ^[>art  of 
the  comniiiiAy  i-  tihd^iit  -sbldtim  liapp^'  -^IPMi;  is  the 
only  crime  coMiiitted  by  idlein;'  If  {h<^  do  hot'ibccecfd  in 
the  first  object  of  their  ptti^lt,  ^^^it^mitas  oiV^,tfie  tarm- 
yards  ^Irma^  pre^itf<^tfce%s^H^  ^^'-si'g&Bii''ii&iyiK}te, 
and-  ^'M^  safely  lie  'Skie^^,^  mt  nM'iif  niuW  of  i^ose 
who-6i^  fltth-  ti^m^tfie'p!B«'?/"iieg^tM^^at^r*1)y 


thr'^dv^metiHonttd^'prSdif^e'. 


pei^a^'i^^otHdl^  beiidSc(^l^%atSt%  sHotHd'^^  extended 
^mt&H^m  li^  mA'^Ai^  in  ^iPsW  ^^"this,  ^h'at 
if•ga1!Ae.^<^■taid§^^J•?«S&a[■B&VmktM1o•'besola^•th^ 


day  afioWW  l&f  kil!l%^th«t;^'  4b  IHi^^tW^y'  ge  Answered, 

Aa*  arpeSfina^,  the  jpiBfchi^e-cS^'gaiheis  a1^^^^  ilfegal, 
jtodOnfeftTid-  mSell^r  no^'^jf^  tatre  Much  accdurif  of  the 
jitrti  Vhiitf^the  ^  'fe  fetoii^tt^ff  r^uVwfi4n^o  expds^^  gair.e 
tdsdier  It  teiftelfc  dinS^  bf  the^eacr,  is ^^rtnif ted'  bylaw. 


now 


any  dtte  slteifia  n 
l*6»'liaNy'fe(n^tb  enfei^'the  a*  populous ^town, 

for  *e  «*^fed'  piirpbsfe  ^Iwingifig ^Siy  *df  the  numerous 
¥efiAa^^f  ^kftie  tO' justic^  eveii^2t  thbsii^flaits^'cif  the  season 
wfe«Biie%'H4^!,  tKfeifafebi1aht§^V(JGld"look"  ^ith*  an  evil 
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ejre  ot  hinii  Hrha  dioQld  thiis  attempt  to  deprive  thenl  df  a' 
luxury  they  had  beea  long  accustomed  to ;  but  the  moment! 
the  monojioly  is  done  awsy^  the  moment  it  becomes  obrious,* 
that  the  general  pres^Vation  of  the  game  ia  th^  object  of 
the  law,  diose  very  ii^bitants  would  rather  aissist  thart 
oppoae4he  bringing  the  offenders  to  jusdee* 

One.  uiGonvenieDce  wduld  certainly  arise  from  the  adop*^ 
6m  o£^fhis  plan,  whidi  i^  the  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
peating the  licence  revemle  Atty  and  therefore  some  •othef' 
0fa|eQt  of  taxation  must  be  substituted  to  make  up  the  defi- 
^ncy )  for  giving  a  small  freeholder  leave  to  kill  his  game, 
and  obliging  him  previously  to  takedut  a  licence  iit  the 
esquense  df  three  guineas,  would  be  a  mockery,  and  insult. 
What  remedy  may  be  fou&d  for  thi^  inconvenience,  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  but  as  it  would  be  an  inevitable  oiie^ 
it  must  some  how  or  other  be  guarded  against/  Perhaps 
a  general  tax  on  dogs  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  deft** 
ciency  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  licence  act,  and  a^ 
it  would  in  a  certain  degree  apply  to  the  same  object^ 
would  be  possibly  as  good  a  subetitute  as  could  be  adopted. 
A  small  ffurmer  who  could  not  pay  three  guineas  for  a  U^- 
G^Qce^  might  cheerfully  pay  five  shillings  as  a  ta±  on  hii 
dog  }  and  as  the  number  of  people  keeping  dog$  are  incd^ 
culably  greater  than  those  who  now '  take  out  Hcences,  i 
small  tax  on  them  would  aSbrd  an  ample  compensation.     ' 

I  have  offered  these  few  hints  to  the  public,  from  a  cdni 
vicdon^  which  some  years'  observation  and  deliberadcn  6A 
the  subject,  have  strongly  impressed  on'  my  Kiind,  thaft 
the  two  regulations. above  recommended  would  produce  kll 
4iose  beneficial  effects!  whidi  have  before  been  adverted  to^ 
and  that  a  grater  plenty  of  the  game  woukl  be  an  infallible 
coosequence  of  them.    But  I  sdll  contend  that  as  this^  & 

'  This  Wa&  tnitten  before  Dogs  were  taxed.  / 
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the  only  obvious  and  striking  instance  in  vAUti  tt  equality 
of  lights  does  not  obtain,  whatever  may  be  the  consequoce 
respecting  the  game,  an  abrogation  of  these  Testrictions  on 
the  small  landholders  ought,  to  take  place*  Then  is  no 
mode  of  avij^ting  unfounded  complainte  so.  effectoal  as 
abolishing  read  gip^^v^ces.  Ifot  only  justice,  tfaeceftte,^  but 
good  policy  demands  it.  The  mudl  ibfkdhoMnesiara  dis* 
persed  over  the  whole  sur&ce  qf  the  ODUBlry,-«i^e'  influ« 
ence  of  their  example  nwst  necessarily  i)e  conakteaMe-  -la^ 
their  geneiral  ^.deo^ea^our,  whj^ii  dveottUBnt  faasv  bem  meet 
prevalent  they  have  ahewn  theivaelvet  warmly  attached  to 
the  laws  of  their  coimtry,  aadon  various  occasions  when 
others  1^^^  re^^  those  lann^  have  asBodaled  in^  zealoUs^ 
mi  cons^tional  support  of  them. 


1:; 
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1  HERE  is  no  man  who  has  the  w^lf^re  of  his  country  at  heart, 
and  who  has  reflected  upon  the  distresses  which  the  hign  price  of 
provisions  miift  occasion  fmong  a  numerous  class  of  the  people, 
who  does  not  feel  most  sincerely  anxious  to  alleviate  their  misfor- 
tunes during  the  present  year,  and  to  find*  if  possible,  the  means 
«lbv«vtii^  ^  giteit^  fcatehl^  fo^the  fuis^ei  ^    . ;     •     .      «    /    i 

The  first  step  towsurds  attaining  so  desirable  an  object,  is  to  trace, 
as  accurately  as  we  are  abi«r^tsr*^auserfirom  whence  this  calamity 
springs.  The  prejudice  of  one  man,  and  the  superficial  inquiry  of 
another,  lead  diem  to  ascribe  it  to  some  one  operative  principle  \ 
which,  together  with  a*  Variety  of  othelr  cifijtimsifancie^,  haVe  com- 
bi|i^  to  p.o4y<;p  the  f>flfec^,4-Son^e  positively  d^^  there  is 

any  real  deficiency,  and  erroneously»  iand  perhaps  wickedly,  impute 
the  high  price  solely  to  combination  and  moqop<^yl  Eh'or  (for 
some,  at  least,  we  suppbStf'folM  only  mist^en)  never  appeared  in 
i,  ihore  dangerous  light  than  in  the  propagation  of  this  opinion.  If 
it  is  persisted  in,  and  acted  «pttaj4ttstead  of  adding  to  our  supplies, 
it  will,  in  its  consequences,  destroy  those  already  in  our  posses- 
sion s  it  will  aggravate  th^.^|l  if;  a^cf^  to  cure,  and  will  convert 
scarcity  into  resd  famine! 

That  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  last  year  (how- 
ever confidently  denied  at  the  time)  is  now  no  longer  matter  of 
opinion.  The  importation  :<|frDf|r  1,100,000  quarters  (probably 
fuU  one  sixth  of  the  consumption),  the  sparing  use  of  die  article 
during  the  year,  and  the  small  stocic  on  hand  at  the  period  of  tlie 
late  harvest,  render  that  fact  iu^ib^utable. 


/ } 
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The  reasoning  contained  in  these  Observations  will,  in  part,  apply 
to  provisions  in  general,  though  the  particular  remarks  will  relate 
to  wheaten  bread  ;  that  being  the  article  most  essential  to  the  food 
^f  the  people,  and  governing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  price  of  othar 
Commodities ;  and  I  think  I  can  state  shortljr,  enough  to  convince 
any  fai^  and  cundid  man,  that  some  increase  in  the  average  price 
of  this  artkle,  beyond  that  of  former  times,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  usual  quantity  prodqced  not  being  equal  to  ihe  general  de- 
mand ;  and  that-die  present  higli  pri<9e  is  10  b^  tl^ced  either  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  present  crop,  or  to  the  old  crop  being  exhausted 
4)efore  the  present  harvest  could  be  brought  into  use;  though  I 
am  very  far  from  contending  that  odfiaterat  circumstances,  which 
I  shall  notice,  have  not  contributed  still  further  to  advance  th^ 
price. 

The  importation  and  estportatloii  apcounts  of  the  CustomJious^ 
^rlearly  demonstrate  that  the  annual  aver&ge  produce  of  wheat,  ifi 
this  countty,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  annual  demand: 
^^ivlie^er  this  demand,  which  has  been  lately  very  rapidly  increasing^ 
Is  occasioned  by  increased  population,  or  by  a  more  general  use  of 
this  article  among  classes  of  persons  who  formerly  consumed  it 
sparingly,  or  whether,  as  is«iost  probably  the  case,  from  both  these 
causes  united,  is  not  material  to  the  present  point  i — the  demand 
iiaving  been  almost  progressively  increasing  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  produce,  is  su^ient  to  ooepunt  for  a  high  price;  the 
dinottnt^  to  which  that  price,  in  any  oQe  year,  may  arise,  as  far  as 
this  cause  operates,  will  depend  upoa  the  degree  in  which  the  ge- 
neral defiti^ncy  is  supplied  by  foreign  importation,  and  upon  die 
degree  to  which  the  consumption  of  the  article  is  diminished. 

It  appears  from  ^naiith's  Corn  Tables,'  that,  from  the  year  1697 
to  1765,  tlie  whol^,  quantity  of  wheat  ejuportedcuiceeded  the  quan- 
tity imported  by  14^Q4S>994  quarters ;  and  that  during  the  last 
nineteen  year^^  of  tl^t  period,  from  the  year  1746  to  1765,  the 
quantify  ejfpaicf^  ea^^^ded  the  -  ^i|ai|^ity  imported  by  6,649,609 
quarters ;  or,  on  m.  averagei,  by  about  3f  0,000  quarters,  amount* 
ing,  at  32s.  per  quarter,  tQ^^QUUS^QOOl*  per  annum :  and  the 
whole  import  of  grain  prpduced«  in  the  same  periods  on  an  avit^ragCi 
651^000/.  per  annum. — ^on  afe^r.A^y^r  1765  we  began  to  lose 
our  exportation  trade ;  and  from  1771  to  1791,  the  import  of  wl^at 
exceeded  ike  export  by  79Sj917  qiaartetSy^  and  the  sum  paid  for 
^in  imported  during  this  period  was  5,901,9692.  or  at  the  rate  of 
295,000/..  per  annum.**-From  tfe^rbeginning  of  the  year  1791  to 
the  10th  of  October  in  the  presi^nt  yc^na  period  of  less  than  half 

'  Vide  Tracts  on  Corn  Trade,  p.  130  and  136. 
*  yi(ie  Custom^hotis^  Ac<;i^tB. 
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the  time»  the  import  of  wheat  has  exceeded  the  export,  by  S,S94>59I> 
quarters.* 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  extension  of  our  corn 
land  during  the  above  period,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  int^sea^r 
ing  demand  for  wheat;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  we  are  dependant 
upon  the  surplus  produce  of  other  nations  to  supply  so  greiit  a  de- 
ficiency, it  is  not  too  much  to  presume,  that  that  de^ciency  in  unr 
favorable  years  will  not  be  readily  supplied  by  importation ;  an4 
that  a  scarcity)  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  must  he  the  cpnser 
quence.  ^ 

" ''  Hitherto  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinavy  defipien^y  arising  frooi 
fiit  ordinary  produce;  to  which,  this  year,  as  wel)  as  the  last,  if 
added  the'  misfortune  of  a  produf:e  below  th<;  average,  in  what  prer 
cise  degree  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  ai&rm.  On  sucK  $ 
'|>oinf,  an  opinion  founded  upon  the  experience  of  any  one  man  is 
.quite  inconclusive ;  it  is  upon  collective  opinion  only,  and  upop 
•very  general  inquiry,  that  a  fair  judgment  of  the  actual  deficieni;y 
can  be  formed.  Such  an  inquiry  has  beea  very  diligently  pios^ 
cuted ;  and  by  those  returns  which  I  have  ^en,  it  appears  thattb^ 
crop  has  been  most  unusually  uneven ;  that  there  is  a  great  prot* 
duce  in  some  districts,  and  a  considerable  failure  in  others  ;-7--and 
this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  great  difference  of  opinifOnf 
among  persons  who  speak  of  the  whole,  from  the  partia)  tnformar 
tion  of  their  own  neighbourhood.  But,  from  comparing  «be  differ 
rent  accounts  which^  it  is  possible  for  aa  individual  tq  fWfmte^ 


t  'i 


i    ) 


r   ■''        ' 

Exported. 

1 

Total.  ,. 

1                    • 

Imported. 

British. 

Foreign, 

Export. 

1791 

430,708 

.1 

31,008 

1 

2 

17,26.'. 

7 

48,27^4 

I 

'                   1792 

20,201 

2 

224,190 

4 

26,791 

5- 

250,98^-^ 

1 

*  iroa' 

429,360 

4 

2,239 

2 

32,626 

1 

44,86:> 

a 

1794 

334,637 

H 

24,640 

4 

91,63V 

0 

116,272 

^ 

:     1793 

287,930 

3 

- 

677 

0 

677 

0 

1796 

820,381 

4 

92 

6 

584 

3 

677 

t 

1797 

456,903 

5 

7,921 

7 

15,159 

7 

2Si07A 

6 

f  :                        1798/ 

3^5,407 

b 

775 

0 

21,363 

0 

32,136 

Q 

1790 

.  445,047 

5 

1Q,103 

61 

6,855 

7 

16,95S1 

^ 

Three  Quarters,    1 

0^ 

*  London,  about  10;00() 

ennmg  tne  IQin    > .  pr7,oQ9.  /  i 

October  1800        J 

533,919' 

<  - 

4^8,513 

t 

Deduct^  exported 

533^919 

-n 

«« 

3,894,594 

*  In  the  above  account,  the  exports  caopot  be  rendered  to  a 
later  time,  for  the  year  1800,  than  the  5th  July,  from  the  out-ports, 
up  to  which  tim^none  had  been  exported. 
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there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  « the  crop  of  wheat 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  short  of  the  average  produce.'* 

If  we  fairly  consider  the  subject,  can  we  wonder  that  this  should 
be  the  nature  of  the  information  which  has  been  obtained  ?  The 
weather,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  was  so  remarkably  fine, 
that  every  body  immediately  cried  out  that  the  harvest  must  be 
abundant.  People  forgot  that  the  seed'-time,  the  most  important 
season  for  the  farmer,  had  been  particularly  unfavorable  ;  and  that 
it  had  produced  in  many  places^  an  evil  which  no  subsequent  fine 
weather  could  remedy,  that  of  preventing  him  from  sowing  the 
same  quantity  of  land  which  he  would  have  done  in  a  inore  favour^ 
able  season.'  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  though  the  fine 
weather  enabled  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
<:ountry  to  get  in  their  harvest  much  earlier  than  usual,  in  the 
hortliern  parts  the  wheat  was  too  backward  to  perniit  the  farrow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  same  dto$on ;  and  even  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  wliere  the  harvest  was  the  earliest,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  very  warn*  weather  setting  in  so  soon  in  the  year,  had  the 
effect  of  ripening  the  corn  before  it  had  reached  its  full  growth  \ 
that  much  of  it  does  not  yieM  well  in  threshing;  and  that  the 
farmer,  widi  his  early  and  welUboused  harvest,  has  only  reaped  a 
dinfiinished  crop.  >      . 

'  At  the  present  moment,  ht»weveri  other  circumstances  concur  to 
totitribute  to  the  hightprice  of  wheat, 'and  may  naturally  have 
taised  it  much  higher,  for  a  time,  than  the  state  of  die  crop  alone 
would  justify.  This  is  unfortunately  a  second  year  of  scarcity  ; 
the  old  stock  was  nearly  exhausted  at  the  period  of  the  harvest  of 
the  present  year.  During  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks,  therefore^ 
the  double  demand  both  for  consumption  and  for  seed  corn,  haft 
been  to  be  supplied  ojit  of  the  new  harvest :  the  quantity  of  seed 
com,  in  general,  is  estimated  at  nat  less  than  six  or  seven  weeks 
consumption.  The  seed-time  this  year  has  been  as  favourable  as 
that  of  the  last  was  unpropitious,  a  circumstance  in  itself  very  sa- 
tisfactory, but  which  has  necessarily  producc'd  a  more  than  usual 
demand  for  seed ;  the  high  price  a4;;  the  same  time  has  naturally 
lAdilded^' the  faittier  to  ttvr  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat,  and  the 
faihire  'of  the  l:iimip  crops  in  some  parts,  has  left  more  land  than 
usual  in^  state  to  receive  it,  while*  the  circ^imstance  of  theseasouy 
and  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  weather,  hkve  given  so  much  em- 
ployment out  of  doors,  as  to  interfere,  in  some  degree,  with 
threshing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  cotru  These  circunK- 
stances  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  excessive  dearness  of  the 
present  moment,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  harvest  having 
been  abundant ;.  and  they  afford  us  reasonable  ground  to  expect 
that  the  present  very  high'price^^ffl  ntft  be  of  long  duration,*  and 
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partiovhrly  if  we  uJc«  web  measures  as  «r<!  witfam  our  reach  to 
provide  for  the  wanis  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  same  considerations  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  high 
price  of  piof tBioes»  without  imputing  it  to  the  tricks  and  practices 
jof  monopoiisis.  Such  persons  do  not  start  up  in  a  day  ;  and  wliat 
w«re  ihey  douiff  in  the  years  1797  and  1798}  aod  the  first  part  of 
}?9&^  when  wheali  was  at  about  fifty  sliiUings  pi^r  qufirter  ?  Too 
.aiviih  aanotion  has  been  given  to  the  clamour  raised  against  thei^  ^ 
aad  thek  tn&fteiice  in  enhancuig  t})^  price  of  the  mari^Mt.has  been 
most'dapgeraitsly  exaggerated.  By  a  monopolistfi  \vbf  the^/lie  comes 
oflder  the.  legal  definition  of  engrosaer^  fc^^^alleri,  oir  re^^ater,  I 
ittean'«  a  person  who^  employs,  his  capital  in  the  purchase  .5^  an  ar- 
tfulefbr  the  purpose  of  s^lliog  it  again  at  an  exorbitam  price^ which 
he  contrives  artificiaUy  to  rai^ey.aed- which  bears  no  just  relatioato 
^e.fleniy  or  scargtly  of  su«b  arli^W  To.^ay  that  such  men  do 
'iwtexfiati  mightf  not  be  eK>  dangev^dn^y  but  would  be  iis  ab$ucd  as  to 
join.lhecrjr  w^  have  latel}!  beard^r^thaj;  they  dwell  in.eyery.,^reet, 
and  infest  every  market.  In  the  trade  of  corn^  the  dealers  are  too 
auraerotts  to  allow  the  schemes  of  si^^b  n»?n  tp  be  si^c<^ful ;  if 
they  attempt  them,  nine  times  out  of  t^)  they  muSft  be  losers  by 
Ibe  ctimpetttiijiniof  the  fair  trader^  .   ,  .j, 

D<ies  any  mattiSttppose  that  most  pf  the  Judges. did  not  set  out 
lipon  thdarJate  cinciKit  with  sii£c;ieiit.,abhorri^nce  of  this  crime,  and 
with  qtiitejsafHeieitf  dis^ositioaito  puni^jt  wherever  it  w^  detect* 
ad?  It  was  the  subject  of  fr^uent  charges  to  grand.juues»  point* 
ing  it  out  as  the  crime  most  common,  and  therefore  mpsc.pecuHarly 
calling  for  ^ir  attention  i  and  county  subscriptiotas  were  mitered 
into  for  the  prosecution  of  the  supposed  numefipus  ofteadeirs..-How 
many  convictions  did  these  measures  produce^,?  I  know  QtUy  of 
two.  oit^  coimecptenoe  y  and  yet  I  think  no  v^n  who.  has  studied 
the  oenamon  law  upon  the  subject  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  l^^al 
idescriptaon  of  this  ofience  is  confined  within  too  narro>9r.  limitSj  or 
^at'the  law  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  facility  of  detocJ^on.  One 
of  these  convictions  related  ta  the  resale  of  oats^.ai^caii^/^wjthin  the 
-kgal  definition  of  routing.  Without  entering^kito^.^ii^  unfits  of 
llSi  particular  case,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  qa^  ^fif^^- 
ting  and  forestalling  also,  may  easily  be  put  (though  it;i$  r^^id 
dn^  they  are  likely  frequently  to  happen)  wher^  they  ar^  e^^  })ene- 
£cial  to  the  community :  w&re  no  aYti^c;ial  or  exprbit^t  {^rjlpe  is 
cadardt  and  where,  therefore,  that  fi^udulent  intept  is.w^^^g, 
whioh  is  the  essence  of  this.  erim«^.  I  am  as  liostile  as  ^x\^  i^an  to 
the  real  monopolist,  and  particularly  to  the. person  whq  is  wicked 
eoOQ^  to  create  an  exorbitant  and  artificial  price  in  the  articles  of 
&Htnaii*  sultenance  %  buit  th^  more  su<<h  characters  axe  reprehensible^ 
de  mom  de9vrott9*W6  diould  be  to.provie  that  suqh  chaiacters  can-^ 
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iot  be  common,  themwre  imaioits  we  d^imld  i>e  tbit  just  nitti^  aet^ 
leg  ih  tfa«  fair  litre  of  theit  btisiness)  shduld  iiot  be  cotifoiiiEidM  witb 

It  hiceifeatnly  not  ihtended  to  cft$t  the  riighlMt  veflocdbn  opon 
tbcl  conddct  of  tbosb  who  so  honourably  ior  tlietntd^ds,r  ^toAiW 
bdnrfictalljr  for  ibi6  nation, .  adminisfer  the  laws  <tf  thia  tOMaj4 
To  3sy  oiviwfom  6f  tbemi  that  iii  the  disttiiiuiSen  ^  jnalic^  be 
actsftom  the  porost  and  most  diKntereatedisbtWts,  wmrtd^onif  U 
nniiti  1>e^ause  k  mi^^  by  possibility^  be  sii|ipeB«d'>iD  imply ^d»e 
this  descriptien  did  hot  ^qvally,  oritt  kasc  to  ratOMnniyi^j^y.'tO 
all ;  butith^  beit  mkm  may  ]aYe.pvc}udicei^  and^  pMJvdice  ir  Hkdy 
to  nwke  dangerous  aniroads  ato  taeipibraioa^  of  rcbmi^  w^Miiicnia 
assoted  by  the  titflatende  of  an  upri^  dunactert  hf  4k&  iMal^£  a 
warm  tein|>tr^  and  by.tbe  poweasof tattdcti^e mbid^  ':'-'-' 

'But  if  inondpoiy^lkas  not  niaaefia%  'Ootefibmiki>»di^ri»fiCe<tfae 
eTil  we  ^idure^  haive  the  specarlacioitiof  life  fiirnkev,  the^dRMleiderl 
or  the  nuller,  tended  to  tlnir  point,^aa<l  ItiMre  they^bem  pvi$iu&tttal 
to  the  public  ?  or  is  the  capital  of  any  one  of  these  descriptiOQi^of 
per^Gfhs^  a»  ft  has  been  t epreaeuted^  nnneaeMlrilyi  and  thei^netiiijii* 
riousiyy  em^oyed  in  the  corn-fi?adi|  ?  -    ..         r  >■  ' 

It  jwems  to  nanrebeeti  the  opinionof  (tl»ebett!aiithors.ob-llie*9ul)i 
jeCt,  that  die  employment  of  capknl  in  any  bTttnelrQf.tiade  elated 
in  all  cases beneficisdiy  for  theconumtnity ;  tiiat  it  ^dsttnd  afef^ 
2ar  supply  for  the  market,  and  offered  tbe  ^rtieie  ia  which  <it  was 
^ttployed  at  a  cheaper  rate  to*  tbe  consBitier*  As  »  geaetat  Me» 
this  is  unquestionably  tnte}  die  exception  to  did  ndie  is  thut  to 
whi^  I  have  before  alluded*  an  exceptioA^  bow^wr,«  whiofa  oan 
sdirceiy  apply  in  any  degree  to  a  trade  of  sock' competition  as^  ditt 
n^  which  I  am  speakiRg.  ' 

Kthe  farmer  were  ob&ged  to  Sell'Sfi  tbe  com  he  btought  to  mn^ 
4Eet  to  the  consumer,  and  the  consdnef  could  oniy  pmvfaaee  c^^ 
farmeri  what  would  be  the  consequence  i  In  an  o^erstodMd  maltfket 
the  faiiner  mtat  be  ruined^  aiul  in  an  iltsopplied  lAiaficet  the  dMV- 
sumer  nmet  starve.  Hence  arises  the  nebesiitf  of  the  e^loynomt 
<yf  the  capital  p(  the  niddie  man^  who,  by  amrding  die  fatMr  a 
certain  «de^  enables  him  to  sell  cheaper  ^  and  w£>,  beeaaae  he 
purchase  more  than  he  consumes^  has  the  means  of  f  arhiriitiigthe 
.market  widi  whatever  the  demand  may  require*  No  large^eity 
cfidd  be  adequately  eupplied  without  the  Intervention  of  these  men^ 
Twho'have  lately  b^  represented  as  Interfering  without  neeesfliff^ 
Mitf'kive  beeh  treated  by  a  misgirided  mob  as  o^edtt  effMblib 
odium  and  detestatioti*       ' 

It  is  true  that  when  an  ardck  becomes  scarce,  particuMf  tMi^ 
of  coi^tast  deMand^*  die  pdoe  of  soak  asdele  isr  not  onfy  «aked  by 
dir  sicsireity,  but  isgettenUly  iniCieais&idso4niSeme^dq^|qiMttie 
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specuktiw.  which,  ia  founded  upon  such  scarcity*  Fanners  and 
other  4€ial(rs  in  com  hav«  been  said  to  have  kept  that  article  in 
sto/e  lately  more  than  in  ordinary  times,  and  so  to  have  held  up  the 
pfice.  Btttate  we  ^sure  diis  is  an  evil  i  Is  not,  in  the  tinfie  o£ 
MCfttitfp  the  intmrest  of  the  dealer  in  com  and  that  of  die  public 
iir,,^  -ffPeat  degree^  at  feasi,:  the  same  ?  If  he  brought  his  com  to 
nlarkfs^  as  in  a  plentiful  ^ear,  the  whole  com  of  ii»  country  would 
beo^mmned  in  the  £rst.  few  months t  a  scanty  atop  should  be 

2iq^^Pf»rii^ly.«fervevevy  part  of  they esur,.  and  it  is  the  high  price 
at  fsaye^  any  of  it  to  the  end.  As  to  the  idea  of  a  combination 
^  £iipjaers  tor  hoard  thm.  ceroy  it  is  chimerical ;  they  do  .not  com- 
n^Huic^teetioug^  yrixh  each  other.,  to  combine  ^  and  if  Aey  did 
ca^nii^iimcnte^  tHeir  numbers. aitd  their  different  circumittfncee 
wpifld  preclude  the  possibility  oisucb  a  practice :  they  were  never 
suii^OKM'tD  havehovdad  vuimiqiQin  specukuion  than  in  the  last 
tin^^lveninonths^  ^uid  f9t  itba  old^  stockrcf  com  was  ^lerer  so jieirly 
edUuiled  on  the  appeawncer.of  Um^  new  crop  as  in  the  present 

< . Xhe  miUear  also hasbeen'Supposed^  in^these  dmes of  scaraty,  to 
have  made  enoti|iotts  profits:  like  imt  of  all  odier  trades,,  bis  pro* 
lit  is  the  (burgcist  when'  ibsc  anticlean*  which  he  deals  is  dearest  In 
limi^  ofahvuidsApe  tberets  a  eomp^ttitioa  of  sellers^  all  loeking  for 
a.  living  tpcofitji  m  times  of  scaroiiyttbere  i»  a  competition  of  imrd- 
eiss^  all  looking  for  ^  .arising -price*  But 'this  has  itslimits.^  If  a 
jd^alecJb^ardB  toolong,  he  isia^  loser,  tand  has  only  enabled  his  com* 
petifpcs  ta^t  the  high  ^pice*.  ^Tlns  is  the  nature  of  all  trades  of 
«iecUli4tion,cand  such  is,neceasarilyi  in  a  great  degree^  the  trade  of 
t£e  miU^r«  Those^  who  think  tbey  prove  ^  enormity  of  his  profits 
by  .telling  us  that  the  price  of  flour  was  on  a .  particular  day,  or  on 
.SfiVei^  ^ysy.if  yoii.pleasej  much -higher  duin  it  ought  to  have  beeuy 
4;ompaiqisd  withthepncp.of.wh^t^'ajigue  as  if  they  thought  the 
:wheat  that  was  bougni  one  da.y>waiS'^(Qtand  the  next;  instead  of 
.wl4cb»the  ^millerKmustf^actin^some  4%ree  as  the  middle  man  s 
the  wheat  he^  grinds  4(Hday 9  rJieipufdiased,  perhaps^  one  or  two 
m^fitths  ago }  and.tbeir^re,  ij^u|gh^the-pnce  of  flour  may,  in  some 
i{traisnxe>  be  regidated,by^ithepri<;e  of  wheats  it  cannot  be  entirety 
gj;^etned  by  i!t;»  If  itis  Sfud  that  the  miller  oii^t  not  to  be  a  spectt»> 
lator^  that  be  shoMldrbe^  prohibited  (from  becoming  a  purdmser; 
^l^t^ftbai  he  should  r  be  psud  at  a  certain  rate  for  grinding  >— the 
.aei^iscerois^.ithat  it  is*  impos^e^to.  isc  the  ratei  that  which  would 
b^,ai|  Q^cm43us  pto£t  tOcone  mafi,  wwld  drm  another,  withinfe- 
nor^m^hif^ry  »a2^  under  diffeieat  circumetanoesy  totally « out  of 

.  $Mt\e^^p  i^ogtittiAf  iba(^  .^f^^i}^4);^beeri»  added  to  die  prici^ 
dtcom^lxrytfud  that^hicbtheisp^^  aWo  would  have  waliismtfid^ 
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bf  the^speetilatidns^  of  these  men,  how  !§f1t*td  be  WVnedieftf?*  hoW 
is  Ihfeir  trade  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other?,  itsr  pfofife^Bftiiteif,^ 
and  itft  traders  restrained  in  the  use  of  their  capital?  h'ot^^  I  sayv' 
is  this  to  be  done  without  injuring  the  public,  'whontltlrfiroanf  t9^' 
befiefif  f  '  Whether  a  man  deals  iti  sugay^  or  in  cotton,'  in  xHdihi*' 
ot  in  cont,  the  principle  is  the  ^ame?  his'oLjJ^ct*  is"  gaSn',  Hfifc!4ier 
risks  hts  mtortey  bebause  he  is  Allowed  tb  sell  "Wt  laMde  'in  fiirf^s-*-' 
session  when*  he  pteases,  and  at  th^'belr^'^rietfTie'few  oWfifiW'fiM^^t  #* 
deprive  hlth  ttf  Ae«e  ^advantag<^,  ^MA  you*  driv^'Ms^a^^Ji^^^bte^B'^ 
the  trad6^i''ttAd  Wh6n  that  is  acoompRshed  in  the  bfeftf'fratfej^^d^* 
any  matt  ^upp5Se  th^  pubBc  will  buyU^if'cfcWn^lfSarWapaffli!^  t^ 
The  sf^fltdf  adventure' iitteWr^trafl^fit^ffpOSfeif^brD^ 
gairti'htttft'iihplieS  also  at  hfefzsrfd  *f*loss.  ="The  ^ants  of^HMTHSfflSft^ 
kf^  siipplted  t^  a  thotis«nd  diflef^ttt^otnmercialspfecrfations'j;  tro^li' 
some  th^re  is-a  gfeat' g^irtj  on  ^^^feffS^'a  k)SS^*tif  u^'dfi  flie^8H§^' 
by  the  combiti^d  0(!^§  trf  «iis' eMnfi^^SAh  irf'aWentw^^^ 
ply  is  *ta*fted  by^he  pubtlc  upbH  mort^«K*tepW6  t^ins  As 
other  mode.     Take  away  the  prospect,  even  of  great  gain, 
take  a^i^y  th^^^ptfr  anrt^ft«i«*m<tfl^trAtfi^  ff  ydii-CalR  fWve 

that  a 'rtterrhfrft!,  %ikyrt  a's8ft^teffe<*rprise  has  made'kA  eftttftidui 
profit,  AJ^you  -prtfve*  that  Ae  ptobMc  tor  that' tfnf^Hri^8«^h^s%eetf* 
defrauded?  diar  hei'ls  *ft  ^^iit^trlliii,  abad»«m^tA^  W^tli^cito^' 
munity  ?  Noil' 'you  prov^  onlj^  thfet-belsa  sttctfessfiiPrfdWhttiref  ;* 
and  why* should  not  the  same'tuletipply  td'tlie  ^3&h  vk  cSM;  whhcBi 
is  applicable  to  that  of  every  other  article  ?  If,  indeed,  tfce'A&fei^Sfl^ 
corn,  fw  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  profit,  spreads  a'ftlse  alarm, 
or  raises  by  combination,  or  by  any  other  undue  means,  an  excesstvi 
pri^fbt  the  commodity  in  which  he  deals,  from  that  moment  hi 
deserts  the  course  of  just  and  honourable  trade,  from  that  moment 
his  conduct  beebnws  rfritoinal  ?  but  white  he  confines  himielf  to'fttS' 
speculatidn,  l^it  necessarily  benefits  ihd  puU^ic  interest j  whili^  Ms 
sole  *f  tew*  is  that  of-  promoting  his  own.  -       i   •  ^ '.    . 

^     -ft  IS  impossible,  however,  to  cbn*nder  the  state  of  this  country 
wlfto^t  pft-tei^ing  other  causes  which  operate  to  raise  the  prFce  ot 
evfcry' arti^,'  and  particularly  of  those  of  constatit  demand,"  Thb 
wdftlfbf  fhe  nation  itself,  and  the  number  of  rich  eompetilfet^  fft 
th^'hiaticet,  must  rt^essarlly  ptoduce  tWs  effect.    But '  is  thttf  'ari 
ar|lif«^nt  again^t'a  nafion  ennchlfig  ilaelf  by  the  tuduht^  oPtti 
inhabitaieits  ?  "^Are  w(?l<?  this'  day  to  cry  out  a^ittst  th*  ^AipToj^-*^ 
rti^'of  the  tfid^anfs  <^pital  ?  and  if  we  at^j  td  what  degfee'shSft' 
•he  !fe  tedtramfrd  ift  th*\ise  of  it,  K^Hd  what  period  erf  otir'comhfei^' 
d^l  Histoi^  shaH'^€fi^um  ?     And  who,  I  ask,  wili  be  the  man  to 
propose  a  measure  that  shall  set  limits  to  the  increasing  weifth'and' 
pfospeflty  8f  fl^'totroh','aa? fleKt^*bm bW  succ»§sfti! anff'ext^- 
atve  tWimferce  r  ^Ati'6ihfct7h^*%een^4i}8ed'ilgafii*Hi^hatf1s  ghte- 
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rally,  diough  pechaps  often  inaocaratttly,  termed  fictitiottt  cairiCily 
about  as  wise  and  as  well  founded  as  the  clamour  we  have  heard 
against  xnoaopolists ;  it  is  in  fact  a  renxnfkstrance  against  the  use 
^'the  credit  of  the  English  merchant  and  the  Englidi  banker.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  use  of  fictitious  capital  was  never  pushed  too 
far  I  that  it  never  in  any  instance  did  harm  :  What  human  instittt* 
tion  is  totally  free  from  abuse  ?     But  I  contend  that  it  has  done 

Cat  good  \  tliat  a  great  part  of  the  substantial  wealth  of  this  nation 
been  obtained  by  the  credit  of  the  British  draderi  enabling  him 
to  add  fictitious  capital  to  real  capital ;  and  to  make  profits*  tl^ 
result  of  the  employment  of  both.  But  if  it  tends  to  enhance  the 
price  of  provisions,  does  it  not  do  mischief?  Not  if  the  price  of 
every  other  thing  is  suffered  to  bear  its  due  and  relative  pioporticm. 
If,  tor  instance,  the  wages  of  labor  do  not^  in  general,  enable  tlie 
labourer  to  maintain  liimself  as  he  did  formerly,  his  wages  ought  to 
be  raised  ;  it  is  a  decided  proof  that  the  rise  cli  wages  has  not  kept 
pace  with  ^e  average  increase  of  die  price  of  those  articles  whiick 
are  necessary  to  his  support,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  wages 
bave  not  been  raised  as  the  value  of  money  has  been  depredated  $ 
but  rais^  his  wages  to  that  levelr  the  nominal  value  of  money  is  of 
no  consequence  to  him ;  his  condition,  except  in  years  of  extraordi- 
nary scarcity,  produced  by  the  sea^ns,  remains  the  same  j  he  ccm* 
aiders  tlie  possession  of  a  shilling  now,  as  he  did  that. of  sixpence 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  because  he  earns  it  with  the  same  ease, 
and  because  it  procures  him. the  same  necessaries  of  life* 

And  here  I  catmot  help  calling  upon  the  gentry  of  the  country  to 
iconsider  fairly  whether  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  have  kept 
the  proportion  I  have  described.  The  wages  of  the  manuficturer 
and  the  artisan  have  beea  progressively  rising,  perhaps,  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  value  of  money  has  decreased  \  it  is  natural  it  should 
be  so  in  a  nation  which  has  turned  its  attention  so  much  to  the  hn- 
provement  and  extension  of  its  commerce.  But  we  see  strong  rea^- 
son- now  to  induce  us  to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
a9  well  as  its  commerce  \  and  the  wages  of  the  husbandman  do  not 
appear  to  have  beenraisei  altogether  in  a  just  proportion,  consistently 
with  the  principles  I  have  stated.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  any  law 
upon  this  subject.  Against  such  a  law  it  might  be  contended,  that 
if  a  minimum  of  the  price  of  labor  were  fixed,  it  could  only  apply 
to  able-bodied  men ;  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  out 
of  work  every  labourer  who  was  not  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  of 
health)  and  dbat  it  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  poor^^rate. 
These,  and  perhaps  other  arguments  against,  the  enactment  of  any 
positive  law  upon  the  subject,  may  be  unanswerable  \  but  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  opinion,  I  trust  the  good  sense  of  the  country  gentle- 
men and  farmers  will  render  any  such  law  unnecessary  \  and  that 
they  will  unite  throughout  the  kingdom  to  render  the  lot  of  the 
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peasant  f»f  Great  Britain}  as  It  always  hitherto  has  been^  the  faappien 
la  Europe.  I  do  not  say  they  should  raise  the  price  of  wage&ac* 
(^ordiBg  to  the  present  high  price  of  wheat— certainly  not^  a  tempo* 
tary  difficulty  may  be  met  by  a  temporary  remedy ;  but  they  shoukt 
be  fixed  accgrding  to  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat,  or  of  that.giain 
ixrkichi^tbe  Qommon  sustenance  ot^be  labourer  in  the  district* 
Whatever  is  the  ^ta^e  of  the  crop  of  wheat,,  the  labourer  sorely  ia 
^titled  to  his-  proportion  of  the  supply »  if  his  wages  are  t^us  set* 
tied,  th^t  prop9l^tion  will  be  less,  as  it, ought  to  be,,  in  a  seaeoaof 
extraqfdiuary.scai^ity  and  high  price,  than  ^  one  ofabundanGQ : 
the  difference  oa^i^ch  an-emergegncy  should  be  made  up  to  him,)  by 
the  gratuity  of  his  employer^  in  any  other  article  of  food*  by  the 
boiiQ^  a^d.yolmp.t4ry  cpptributionof  individuals^  of  which  wehave 
seen  such  general  propfs^  and  by.  the  Judicious  application  of  paro-^ 
chial  jreliefi  ads^^ed  to  m^h  pfcuUar.  cii^ums^nces.  I  personally 
know  n^ay  of  diotie  ^  ndnom  J  am  now,  particularly  addressing 
myself,  aivi  I  mistake  tb^  omch,  if  jthey.are  not  as  ceady  toiuHur 
^d  to  remove  every  just  quiO'^pIaint,  aa  thc^y  are  to  lei^d  their  useful 
as6istan<;e  to  silence  every,  unfoiyilided  claunous,  and  to.suppieta 
every  tumultuous  proceeding.,  throughout,  jthe  country, 
;  The  wealth  of  die  n^tiont  and  the  conseq^uent  .depreciation  tn 
the  value,  of  money,  we  are  constantly  told  by  .those  wlw.J  ^ealjjp 
believe  contemplate  that  wealth  with  unaffected  gripf,  .produce 
.^any  other  prejudicial  .effects  besides  that  which  has  been  .noticed: 
but  these  supposed  misfortunes,  do  not  immediately  relate  to  the 
point  on  which  I  am  speaking^/and  I  shall  therefore  scarcely  notice 
them*  £migmtioni>  it  is  said,  will  be  encouraged  by  it|  pecqile 
will  be  disposed  to  go  to  a  counnry  where  they  can  live  cbpaper. 
I  cpnfesa  I  never  hear  a  person  hipting.at  the  advantages  oi,««ai-> 
gration  without  being  n^alicious  enough  to. wish  he>  would  pot  his 
SiehemejB^  into  execution.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  be  of^ opinion, 
tioAt  a  person  does  very  little  good  in  this  tountiy  who  is  dispoard 
to  think  every  other  better  \  perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  increased  wealth  is.more  Jikely  to  <Bicourage  .population 
than  emigration ;;  at  all  events,  en>igr4tion  has  not  done  us  oMich 
mischief  yet :  it  is  to  increased  population,  with  all  its.  advantages, 
that  we  owe  no  inconsiderable  portion ^of  the  evil  of.  whicfat.I -am 
speakins*  ^  .r>v     ^  : 

IP  all  times  those  who  have  opposed  a  war,  haveiunputedtp.it 
every  calamity  which  has  taken  {dace  during  its  .contioufince  }i  of 
course  it  is  said  to  be  the  great  and  leading  cause  of  the  evil  we 
now  endure,  arising,  from  the  present  high  price  of  provisions. 
But  how  it  produces/this.efFect'eftactly}  those  who  make  the  asser- 
tion nf^r  condisrstend .  to  teUri^Sf  i  m  I :  suppose  they .  would  readUy 
adxuiti  tl^t  as  <  tibf^ .  war  conisnt^b.  its  h  influence  increases.    How, 

*  -  ■,—,.■■•  *~  r  rf   • .  ; 
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fhen,  does  it  happen,  that  in  the  coursi^  of  the  yeai'd^  1795  ah4 
ITSi^,  ^Wi€?n  the  wat  could  not  hate  had  any  great  effect,  the 
prWfr^^f  wheat  tra«  ekcessivdy  hith  J  and  In  the  yeaftr*  1797  and 
FTM,'  whtfn  that  inHtrence,  we  should  suppose,  ii(rovM  hate  con- 
flMiflMIy^incyeased,  it  was,  perhaps,  even  lower  than  those  whtf 
tMffi^o>itecowagfe  its  gtbwth  could  de&ife  ?  But  let  those  whd 
ittiktRtdn  this  opinion  look  at  the  prtcfe  of  Wheat  m  etetf  yeat  from 
the  beginning  of  the  centuty  to  the  present  time.  If  that  opinion 
were  correct,  a  nuififber  of  years  of  war  must  be  clearly  and  eti-« 
dently  marked  by  a  rise  in  the  price,  much  more  considerable 
than  that  which  took  place  in  the  same  number  of  years  of  peace. 
The  influence  of  war  would  not  only  be  general,  but  it  would 
particularly  aflTect  the  price  in  the  years  of  its  continuance.  "What 
is  the  fact  r  In  the  rise  which  took  placfe  m  the  course*'  of  the  timtf 
6f  which  I  am  speaking,  the  operation  of  war  iS  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible :  ,and  it  was  soon  after  the  year  1765,  and  during  a 
jf>eriod  of  profound  peace,  when  we  lost  our  exportation  trade, 
and  when  that  necessity  of  importation  first  began,  which  has  since 
risen  to  so  alarming  a  height.  During  the  short  period  of  peace, 
after  the  treaty  of  Rysyfickf  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  21. 
17s.  5d.  per  quarter  ;kn  the  subsequent  war  of  1701,  it  was 
SI.  4s.  ^d. ;  in  the  warWiich  commenced  in  1739,  the  average 
price  was  11.  15s.  5d. ;  in  the  nine  years  previous  to  the  war,  it 
was  11.  15s.  9d. ;  in  th^  seven  years  war,  including  a  year  of  an 
extraordinary  deficiency  of  crop  (1757),  the  average  price  was 
21.  2Si  4d. ;  in  the  preceding  seven  years  it  was  11.  18s.  lOd. ;  in 
the  American  war  tlie  average  price  was  21.  3s.  2d.  and  in  the 
preceding  nine  years  21.  5s.  9d.  From  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the 
averajpje  price  was  21.  6s.  74,  Can  any  thing  show  more  clearly 
than  this  statement,  that  it  is  to  the  years  of  scarcity  of  1795, 
1796,  1799,  and  180(4  during  the  present  war,  and  not  to  the 
influence  of  the  war  itsllf,  that  the  average  price  during  the  war 
has  risen  to  31.  9s.  ?  if  it  were  otherwise,  why  did  not  former 
wars  affect  the  price  as^well  as  the  present  ?  '  If  it  is  said  that  in 
time  of  war  a  certain  niliDber  of  persons  consume  more  as  soldiers 
and  sailors,  than  they  w^uM  in  other  employments  in  time  of 
peace,  the  amount  of  Aat  trifling  excess,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
fairly  to  be  placed  to  tile  account ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  also, 
that  many  of  these  persons  ^re  fed  by  supplies  bought  abroad,  and 
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which,  if  the  war  did  not  exist,  would  not  be  detained*  Our  nary, 
upon  distant  stations  is  irhiefly  supplied  by  purchases  iu|4e  Ufno) 
the  spot  %  and  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  purchased  -M  F.ittb^ 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Viotuallingy  from  the  bagiuniqg  ^ofp^fai^ 
year  to  the  present  period,  daes.not  amount  taooe  fomfiwM^ 
part  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  imported  within  theMS^mt 
4time.    If  it  i»  meant  th^t  the  war^  id  traosf erring  to  ^m  CQHatrjfi 
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•0  grealf  a  part  of  die  commerce  of  tKe  woiid,  has  transferred  with 
it  great  addkioiial  wealth,  and  that  this  has  produced  high  fjict 
•*JI  have  already  admitted  the  weight  of  this  consideration.  I  wish 
to  know  how  the  war  is  supposed  to  operate,  that  we  may  fairly 
ftp|Mf%ciate  its  aitioant-^AU  I  know  at  present  is,  wh;it  may  bt 
collected  from  gen^l,  and  sometimes  warm  and  vehement,  assert 
tloiiy'that  Mr.  Dixy^  in  performing  his  annual  duty,  as  represent 
tative  for  Westminster,  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern,  positively 
assetted,  <<  (hat  the  war  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  high 
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The  prices  from  1698  tq  1765/ are  taken  from  Smith's  Corn  Tracts;  freiA' 
1765  to  1770,  from  the  A^dit  hooke  of  Eton  College,  as  the  price  of  the 
Windsor  market;  and'  from  1770  to  the  present  time,  from  the  Corn  fiae-  > 
gister  established  by  act  of  tike  19th  of  the  Ktn^^^and  are  the  average  prices 
ofEnglancI*  ->      .        - 

^  Vide  Morifiiig  Chronidei  October  llth»  1800. 
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prke  of  provisions :''  zM  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  it  was  resolved,  not  upon  proof,  or 
the  attempt  of  proof,  but  upon  the  assertion  of  one  gentleman, 
M  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  distress  was  the  war  | 
and  that  their  representatives  be  instructed  to  vote  against  ils  con^ 
tinuance  on  every  opportunity.^ 

If  d>e  taxes  particularly,  which  have  been  in^osed  during  the 
present  wi^r,  are  represented  to  have  produced  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  taxes  would  have  had 
the  s^me  effect  in  former  w^rs ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  by  the 
siccount  of  the  price  of  wheat  which  has  been  referred  to,  that  they 
|i^d  not  that  effect. 

It  m^y  be  also  observedy  that  the  duty  upon  the  amount  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  now  replaced  by  the  income  duty,  the  most  consi- 
derable tax  which  has  taken  place  during  the  war,  was  imposed  iii 
(he  beginning  of  the  year  1793;  tf,  therefore,  this  tax  had  any 
great  e0i$ct  in  raising  th^  price  of  bread,  it  would  have  been  felt 
distinctly  in  that  year,  i^hereas  bread  and  almost  aU  other  provi- 
sions have  never  been  so  cheap  during  die  war  as  in  that  particidar 
ye^r ;  but  to  proife  that  the  taxes  of  the  war  produce  the  present 
high  price  of  grain,  som.e  proportion  should  be  shown  to  be  kept 
betMreen  the  amount  of  fhose  taxes  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  articles  the  farmer  produces }  because  it  must  be  contended 
ihat  he  increases  the  price  of  sui;h  articles  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
taxes  ;  but  the  complaii|[  ^e  have  constantly  heard  has  been,  that 
t^e  farmer  has  felt  the  taxes  pf  the  war  less  than  any  other  person  i 
bpw  then  can  it  appear  tliat  they  have  operated  to  increase  tli^ 
price  pf  the  article  in  w|iich  he  deals  in  a  greater  degree  than  that 
af  ^ny  other  commodity-?  and  is  it  not  evident,  that  it  is  some 
other  cause  to  which  that  high  price  is  fairly  to  be  ascribed  ? 
..  What  then  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  of 
bread  is  not  the  effect  of  monopoly  and  combination— is  not  the 
effect  of  the  speculation!  of  tl^e  farmer,  the  oom^^ealer,  or  th^ 
miller — ta  not  die  consequent  of  the  war.     All  these  things  have 
their  weight  in  the  scale,  but  it  is  not  great  or  preponderating.    It 
is  the  effect  of  an  ord^ary  consumption  considerably  exceeding 
0nr  ordinary  produce,  and  of  a  produce,  in  the  last  and  in  the 
present  years,  much  below  die  average ;  the  price  is  sdll  further 
^gnutnted  by  the  increased,  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  conse- 
QUent  depreciation  in  the  vahie  of  money.     The  remedies  for  this 
evil  of.  high  price  are  not  to  inflame  the  mob  against  monopolists 
•^to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  trade  in  com,  or  to  fetter  and 
theck  the  commerce  of  the  nation.    The  obvious  remedies  are,  the 
more  limited  use  of  wheat,  and  a  further  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  it^  and  the  extension  of  ^ur  corn  land,  by  the  re- 
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moval  of  every  impediment  whkh  obstructs  geqeral  enclosure  | 

and  by  taking  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  give^reater  encou-^ 
ragement  to  the  cultivation  of  arable  land*  .  At  present  many  cir- 
cumstances operate  which  havf  a  direct  (:ontrary  t^dency  \  the 
'lithe  of  arable  laijd  Js  much  heavier  than  of  grass  lauj^,  and  the 
multiplication  of  Horses  tept  for  pUaspre  affordi,  pewps».  upon 
'£he  whole,  more  encbur^gem^pi  to  the  cultivatipiji  ^^.  W  ^^^  °^ 
corn.  To  meet,  the  difficulty . cf  tfie  nreaent  ye^ir,  otHejr-Jmeasures 
jiiay  be  neo^ssary,  and  Parliament  wifi(,  j  trjustf  adopt  such  as  are 
suited  to  the  degree  of  scarcity  which  prevail^* "  The  use  of  wheat 
should  be  prohibited  in  ey.ery  niode  which  does  not  tend  to  the 
food  or  man  \  liberal  bounties  should,  be  offpr^d  .\ippn  importation  | 
whith,  while  thfey  hold  oii^sufficipnt eocouragi^naepjt  to  the  mer- 
cliaht,  nriusi  be  granted  with  that  idCjgre^  of^carcj  and  caution^ 
^whieh  shatl  secure  the  pij^blic  frbih  ^iud^  A"4  ^  upon  the  fait 
Vesult  olF  those  inquiries,  of  which  I  h^ire  Jjefqre  spol^en,  it  .should 
appear  that  the  crop  of  the  pVesent  year  i§  deflcient  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  is  at  present  supposed,  and  that  there  is  little 
'|)robability  of  supplying  a  great  part  gf  that  deficiency  by  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  other  ,  countries,  it  would  then  he  risking  too 
much  to  trust  to.  voluntary  r.estfaint|,  i^pct  the  force  of  example^.tp 
ensure  a  sufficient  saving  ;*>  positive  law"  should  in  that  case  lunk 
jthe  consumption,  and  ho  wheat  should  be^  permitted  to  begrounJ* 
WTthout  the.  ftiixture  of  a  ceirtain  proportion  of  barley  or  of  other 
^a[in./  The  blyect "  P^rjiament  must  haye- in  view  should  be  to 
make  the  stock  last  the  whoi^^  year ;  and  in  effecting  this  ob|ect» 
ft;must  be 'recollected  that  scarcely  any  old  jK^heat  was  feft  o» 
liatid  at  the  perioci  of  the  lafe  harvest,  and  that  therefore  tRe,conT 
sumption  of  fte/new  crop  was  begun*  tipba  much  earlier  than 
usual.  V  If  t^arliaihent  errs  in^iiridertaking  the  amount  of  Quk  sup- 
ply, we  may.  submit  to.  some  degree  of  unnecessary  .privation  )  if 
ft  errs  iji  overrating  it,,  famine  will  but  too  certainly  ensue^  In 
t|i^  degree  to  which  I  am  now  supposing  the  scarcity  m^y  possibly 
prevail  (though  I  am  far  ,from  thinking  it  goes  to  this  ^WnQ* 
nothing  ;Wo\ild  be  ^o  afarming  as  that  people  should  nk)t  p^e  alaroieii 
enourfi  *,  but  even  if*  it  should  exist  ii>  the.  greatest  degree  that^any 
botly  Ijas  yet  i^a^iq^d,  let' us /only  ifirmlyand  resolutely  Mopt 
nieasures  ^bich  ate  pVoportiphat<?  to  itj^aiid  the  JifEc^^kv'vanishe^^ 
l^arliament,  it.lsVtru'e,  .cann(A  turn  sdarci^y  into  ple^ty^  Di|t  it  ^^a^f 
provide  against  many  of  .the  cJviIs  which  would  naturally  apse  from 
it.'^  Its;  deliberations;  oh ''t1[iis. interesting  ,PP*"t  wiU,  X  t'^y^*,  *  b^ 
marked- by  faithess,  by  'candour,;  an3  by  cool  and^  dispas§io^^ 
discussion.'  It  wfll  have  firmness  enough  noi  to'  sacrifice  spring 
artd  substatitial  ptitidple^  tothe  gressiiii^^bf'  tlie  mo^ent'iliild 
while  it  provides  for  the  pfesent,  *it  will  noi  )>e  yni^himu|  6i  Jh© 
wants  of  a  future  day. ' 
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r  *||M9,lead«  itie  to  take  notice  of  an  opinion  entertained  1by  some 

persons  (and  by  some  whom  I  very  much  respect),  that,  in  such  a 

It^t^  of  the  markets  as  we  have  lately  seen^  it  would  be  expedient 

|o  fix  the  maa^mum  oi  wheat,  or  of  bread,  with  the  view  of 

ffiallling  fevery  P^son  to  supply  himself  with  these  articles  at  a 

^heapar  rate.    The  objections  to  this  plan   are»  that  it   would 

fUcourage  a  consufnptiion  dispxoporttonate.  to  the  supply,  which 

<)an  never  be  so.  well  regulated  as  by  a  rising  or  a  falling  price ;  and 

it  would  discourage  what  it  is  so  essential  to  'promote,,  the  impor-* 

tation  frpHPi  foreign  parts.   'The  adoptioil  of  sucH  a  measure  wouIA 

^ot  ooly  assutne  that  the  actu^  price  wa&'much  hi'gh^  .than  thft 

9lpck  on  hand  wsfrranted,  bur  that,the  precise  degree,  in  which.it 

was  higher,  could  6e  ascertained.    No^  this  we  all  know  to   bib 

impossible.     But  would  ^ch  a  measure  be  just?    The  lacmev 

^wed  his  corn  in  'the  confidence  that  he  was  to  have  tthe  largest 

price  he  could  get  for  it :  you  may  force  him,  it  is  true,.ta  seU  it 

2lt  a  certain  rate»  but  you  cannot  force  him  to  sow  anyntoii^   lln 

dhe  present  state  o£  things,  those  who  think  the  profits, of  the 

£afmer  have  beetl  irhe\moat  exorbitant,  should    surely    )iesilatb 

before  they   take  a  step  which^    though  it   might  rdivs^e  tb» 

W^mt    of   tl\e  'moment,   Would    certaiiily    tend    ia    future    to 

^C(MU*age  the    general   agriculture  of  the  country.    It  is  not 

enough  to  say,  thsU  tKe  maMnium  shall  be  set  so  high,  that>  geoes^ 

i^lly  speakinjgi,  due  farmer  shall  be  a  |ainer-R-what  will  ^t  jmait 

say  to  ybtir  average  Whose  ci'op  has  almost  totallv  failed,  and  wt^idf 

ev^en   at  tfie  high  price  of  the  market,  ih  k  loser  / ,  Will  you  make 

htm  a  greater  loser  by  ^Bitrarily  teducing  ^he  price  pf  hiacomi* 

Tbe.proJfits  of  the  ftrmer,  from  thehigh  price  of  the-comi^odiiieA 

in  which  ,h#  deals,  have  certainly  been  very  greats  b\JA  it  must 

n8t%e  forigotten  that  the.  principal  caUse  of  the  price  being  iii> 

hi^h  is,  that  his'crop.has  been  so  smaHl*    Another  .objection  .to  % 

Jii^mum  ikp  that  it  has  always  a  great  tendency  to  become  a  mir^i*^ 

^m>   '  If'yoU'say  to  a  man,  ypu  shall  not  sell  the  article  in  ,whichi 

]^^d^  fof  more  than  a  certain  price,  he  wilt  4o  ,his  utmost  not 

^^  sell  il;  for  less ;  and  if  any  thing  could  produce  a  combins^tiooak 

a^ng  ^coi'p*dealer^,    and  furnish   thfera     with    H    pretext    for 

cbmblning,  it  virould  be,this  very  measure.  .  Jf  it  were,  worth  pur-t 

s^njg;  the  point  further,  it  might  be  showi^  that  the  difficiiltiea  in 

^;(^ecution'of  it  would  be  insurraountabk«    The  samesWflWfiV 

^^^  could  not  apply   universally  throughout  the  kingdom,  nm* 

^)iU4''it  falser  correctly  in  every  different  place,  according  to  all 

^  ViMfietjf  df  circumstances  which   o^er^te   upon  pric^.     The 

>jection  of  occasioping  a  consumption  disproportionate  to  the 

^iiil^Ifji  ap||>Ii^  atso  t9  a  measute^  whi^li  has^beentsdcon^  with  thQ 

very  best  intentions^  by  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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I  mtfan  that  of  entering  info  agreements  to  seH  ^eki  at  af  dfieap 
rate,  er  of- dealing  it  out  at  a  redo^d  price  to  their  labourers  i  tlutf 
paictice,  air  far  aa  it  gt)ea^ '  is  aggravatiilg  the  evil  it  i^  meant  M 
Mte }.  it  is  risking  a  famine  to  avoid  a  ^actity.  If  the  akloplioif 
of  ««di  a  plan  ia  p»tik\  and  coxrfined  to  a  particiiiar  pariiAi^ 
ai^ei^ntighlNNHrhig'  patitfi  is  diM<ont«med'$^if  it  become  l^neral,  in 
^noMragesan  «Adtie  eoMunipttoii;'  Btttfdr''1>e  itftoiu'  me  t<f 
cfatob  die  4kHiitf]r  of  *ttnf  ittditlduAl  at  the  present  moment  i  never 
watt  there  a  thii^  when  the^  poor  man  called'  more  loildly  for 
assistance:  aril  I"  %ovld  db,  shbiiid  be  to  direer  it  into  thtf 
Biost  useful  chameh  When  the  high  priittf  of  tulieaieir  breads 
the  iinttnjiy  food  of  a  great  part  «f^the  pebplei  plavea  it,  In  a  grtit 
40giwe,  out  of  their  reach,  thcf  greatest  kindness  to  them  as  weH  aif 
the-aMst  "raluable  charity,  is  to  •encoura^ie  the  usc^  ttf  ev#ry  suHttfi^ 
•Me,  flnd  to  deal  ottt  to  dietn,  liHth  a  Hbet^I  hand,  arry  other 
•rttole  which  contrihmes  tt^  the-sutt^ance  of  mam. 
:  lla  jdif nations  thehigb  pric^irf^proti^ions  hai^been  eag^lf  seized 
upon  bf  tke  dfsttffetted,  as  &e  riiadiest  instn»nent  ibr  prontotingf 
Aeir  ¥iew».  They  are  awdre  that,  White  this  subject  of  complaint 
eiidunss,  many,  wiio  liaveno  other  feeling  in  comiiion  With  them^ 
will  hastily  embrace  some  of  dieir  opinions,  and  erilist,  for  a  time  at 
leWr  under  their  banners.  In  this  country  the  pnMnott^rs  of  ^edttion^' 
sriMyfaatte* lately  hidden  theitiseWes  1h  holes  and  corners,  in  silent 
afiadkillt^  hate  not  sufl(sred  this  opporfttnity^eiiti^ely  to  escape  $ 
ikeywrtf  m  soafe  placet  again  put  Ibi^  tiiehr  heads^  haVe  johied  the' 
damoiitS'of  iBhe  n^,  and  ha^  been  biitritmental  ki  leading  them 
fbditf  famMedj  the  mills^  and  the  barns^  of  thOife  whoni  they  diOse 
whUMnrik  with  the  character  of  monopolists.  Such  men  knowl>y 
-expetigmcev  that,  in  this  country,  they  never  hare  so  little  chatl(5^ 
af  success  as  when  they  depend  upon  th^  intrin^^  merits  of  their 
ownioatse^  they  know  how  necessary  rt  b  for  tfteir  piilrpos^  t6 
pipsa  into  thefr  service  erery  disconteM:,  and  to  mingle  ^^rery 
compkSmt,  from  whaterer  source  it  may  arise,  with  their  pte^ 
tlMtded  grievances  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  c^ject  of  )svch  pei^f 
son^^^a  moment's  reilectien  must  convince  every  honest  matt, 
thati'  %R  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  l«is^tt- 
thdsief  ^ils;  and  to  promote  the  object  of  his  wishes,  zi  tne  stricter 
obddieifce  to  the  lawsi  and  that  tumult  and  commotioii  netef* 
satiitjMdbttruct  those  channels  through  i^^hioh  the  supjdy  mtr^  come» 
fvonivMiach  he  is  to  be  fed« 

.  it^in^not  more  the  duty  of  Farliameht  to  employ  itself  ^nkiou^ 
and  diligently  in  cfevising  every  safe  etpedf^nt  whidi  may  cohttv 
bttte^m  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  at  the  present  momeiit,  knd 
ftf9t ide  lor  these  vfmtB  in  future,  than  it  is  that  of  &e  magHtfaty 
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Jto  be  Circumspect  activ«V  and  firm,  m  watehkig  carefitlly  erery 
feiui^iicy  to  jriot ;  m  adopting  |J^rim>«^  vigorous  luensuree  tfnt  the 
£Uppre6#ioii  of  tumul^  io  JMEOtectieg-  tb^  jNE^por^^  of  die  hrmm%  iW 
^oro^fl^^e  miUer^j  stfid  the  bak^s  a^^  jint^eAtabliabitig  4dllt 
good,9r4fs  ^$4  }€onfi4ei}p$rt^  necf^ry  M^t^v^sivSfi  ^e  free^iffStltttt^ 

kiii&donVn,^|t]^pi^nw||j^bv  M^tei^  Jf  4)ie^  bims-Qfi  Ae  /b^^  fitoti4 
be  i^i],  'tb«r4B?xlGi9tnwiM  b«(ie|]ppf|ri>ii4,  Wi^^^^^'l^ 
perience  tjke  l^Qnoup  a£  fai|9i^e»  ^Ugk  noirwUb  plefifyrii^tfa^iasdy 
yet  with  a;Su£|^n<9  m^sam  u»  frpni  a<iti|^]4r^4t.ilp       -><  v*  «.  ^ 
I  l»i»c,9(|bnf4^  faciii^  '«pinio^dvifA<1:fh|t.  4i^^ ill 

trhich  the  erq^^^f  ,t|i«  wpBifeiat  y^r|^la,.«h©tt  oil^  ffgrnigftpt^ 
duoe^  m>.  ^^i^^^fM^a  tif^K.  bsM*^  b^iyet  teceitedi  ^^lllfii€J«^rt|r 
geoeral  ^  co»r<^c,k  u^  4iraur|9iir  fi  fi^t^i«i«;m  of  its,  |>refMeiamH0ib 
IC  th^  4^i^9f?y  is  eY^'^f2!^dg ,  iss,  sgf^^df  alarm  .tiua^csfstimly  ^mtk 
increases  the  pjft^i  {\i  it  i^  i»^i^|^fe<^  i^  plH^  ^s^  joiijicJw  guaml 
and  ep^puragt^^a^  i9^pr9vi4^i^^f^n!H)|H{^|iQfi^^^  .Mf^rev^iMililfe  |hc 
actual  amou^  :^  .4«f  del^Jiie^^-  i%j»tij|eitt  jSk^e  j?Wt3|«ie^';a^ 
positive  \Ttl/o^f^9j^  of  rtifiiifJb  ,^f[5  «»Wfi  ^  f fellTubifat^iWtdi 
should  be^x)b|iiinf4r;  The  ^a^$7l^  ^i»n^,  v^^^^t^  .jltf^KiiMfeA 
mttiH^  ^bie%  ,<^ : /cplJ^e^t  6M&e:^^«ff<l<«§R^gliy m .  titmmu  Xhm 
quantity  \ja  ti»§irrj^fse^iop^^}^^:Aai|  it-w^lyf iflfc.-^fif.is^piKM 
bab^,  tlierei^r^,  ^'t^^^etHfii^^^uym^^  ^§p  psiAy  (bente 

soo^  deg^9i  .u^d^nR(e4<  H^^.  fc  fi9v^»bti'JH>ww^,  AiMk^tu 
is  a ,  d«(wi®0<?}^  V^^  i^  ^sj*||&^aivl^ A^  ibl^  9m?QSri0f;>«^|r« 
ing,it^,.ar  ,of  ^W^mS^iM^.^^^x^^iS^^ikt^  fwiiUnniiAf 
rpacii.v'J^M[§.WPft!^  it  j^.toi^%ii|^y  bfi  p|^aifit4;^aP»cf«n^gll 

four^  for  thft.  iw[^QH>«f vpf  t^^giflgji^ep^  iPiihis  J9fglMnt|7>M^4(^|9i^ 
imapi  iwm^iT;  t$e  sawe  j^a  ^J^if h  ,w§§i  ft^fReriji^'  »d^l^  bp  4^ 

«ri)4i»udo#!lie%  be,^a^;fi9:f^ily  i9^apiBted:tQj^.;an4^.Ae  Jtbfir^.^ 
^"   yag^ffieij^h^ldoatby;.!^  |jist.Ind^a-g^M»|)ai>y  ^lJ^e.iiM{fQf|et» 
^9&w?^Hl  W^i^  -^fl:  ^2MFg^#uj>l^f  o9f-:»rp^irion:  4>efpr9.  the  next 
js^c.,4^J|  <^'^^  cpj^i4ey§ti$^l^e»4::^o.^^li«!yj«.,ottrappreJ^ 

to  the  present  moment,  cease  {o  operat<ty»^:P9Pl^r.^^$;$ll^?of>  ^f 

ana  craipletely  argued.  Erroneous  and  n^ischievous  doctrines 
appeared  lo  be  gaining  ground^  and  I  haye  endeavoured  shortly 
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and^dlistincdy  to  observe  upon  them,  without  enterin?  into  mtniit^ 
4i$cttSsion»  Upon  a  question  on  which  opinions  are  so  various,  I 
am  not  presumptuout  or  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  many 
pOBons  will  agree  entirely  in  mine  ;  but  if,  upon  a  subject  so  inte« 
Testing  to  all,  I  shall  have  indoced  any  person  to  investigate  further 
die  topics  which  I  have  stated,  removed  one  false  nornn,  or  sug* 
gMled  one  wseful  hint,  tii^  object  w3i  be  attainedi  atui  my  endea« 
40liit  most  amply  rewarded, 

fffjveffiber  $ih,  1  MO, 
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r      )  , 

Mr.  Speaker, 

K  cooipliance  with  my  notice,  it  now  becomes  my  duty 
to  bfii^  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  a  question 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.*T-Deeply  affecting  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  all  ranks,  so  vast  the  objects  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, so  interwovea  with  the  distresses  of  the  country,  that 
in  traciog  this  operation,  my  mind  has  been  so  appalled 
that  I  have  frequently  felt  ready  to  abandon  the  underta- 
king in  despair.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  oonirtry  would  coaskleritas  a  derelic* 
tioQ  of  public  duty,  have  given  me  courage  to  proceed. 
The  House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect  that  I  un- 
dertook the ,  task  in  a  former  sessions,  in  consideration  of 
a  promise  exacted  from  me  by  my  constituents.  I  then 
felt,  as  all  have  felt  who  have  attempted  an  amendment  of 
the  system  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  difficulties  which  aVtended 
it.  Tiie  task  wa&  then  comparatively  easy.  The  distresses 
of  the  country  wi^^ififinitdy  less— in  proportion  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  sii|ipiyiQg  a  remedy  has  increased,  so  have  the 
difEcdties  of  tffectmg  ic    Under  this  coavtction  I  applted 
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to  His  Maje$ty's  ministers  to  take  tlie  matter  iDtO  their  own 
Iiands:  I  professed  also  my  readiness  to  resign  the  task 
to  any  gentleman  more  equal  to  do  it  Justice.  Failing 
in  these  applications  I  had  only  the  choice  of ^  difficulties. 
I  have  preferred  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  considera^ 
tion  to  an  imputation  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
under  which  the  country  labors. 

Measures,  Sir,  which  are.  designed  to  efiect  great  and  inn 
portant  changes  belong  exclusively  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment. With  them  rests  the  responsibility ;  They  possess 
superior  sources  of  information  :  they  alone  have  the  influ« 
ence  to  carry  into  effect  such  changes.  They  have  the 
co-operation  and  aid  of  the  first  information  and  abilities 
on  all  subjects  at  command,  and  under  their  united  aui* 
pices  measures  can  be  so  dij^ed  and  arranged  as  ^not  to 
be  subject  to  material  change3  from  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  this  House  and 
of  the  public.  Widely  different  is  the  case  with  any  la* 
dividual,  and  especially  the  one  who  addresses  you.  I  have 
now  to  submit  to  the  House,  a  plan  on. a  subject,  oo  .which 
persons  most  distb^ished  for  abilities  who  have  made 
a  similar  attempt  have  failed — without  any  co^operatioD  or 
assistance  from  aloiost  an  individual  in  or  out  of  this 
House,  compelled  to  hazard  speculations  at. a  time  when 
the  minds  of  all  classes  in .  society  are  agitated  by  their 
sufferings  without  knowing  bow  they  can  be  relieved.  Per^ 
n^iit  me  to  obsei*ve  that  I  differ  most  widely  from  those  whd 
seem  to  consider  that  tiie.  mere  'agitation  of  the  question 
will  satisfy  the  public.  I  believe  directly  the  contrary 
effect  will  be  produced^  and  that  infinite  .mischief  may  be 
done,  if  we  go  intoia  commitkle,  and  that  out  of  it  should 
proceed  no  measi^«roif  rdi^^i.<jrneat  evils  ^ust  arise  out  of 
the  propositions  that  I  have  to  submit  to'l^House^  should 
they  be  totally  rejected*    Pressing  as  this  danger  is,  still 
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greater  dadger  impels  me  to  act.  Some  measures  to  meet 
the  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  the  moment  are  indispens- 
ably requisite.  By  these  observations,  I  do  not,  however, 
Sir,  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing  invidious  to  ministers,  or 
to  anticipate  that  they  can  have  any  interest  in  my  failure. 
Though  perfectly  unacquainted  with  their  views,  1  am 
satisfied  and  give  them  full  credit  for  being  aware  of  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  country.  One  cause,  and  a  very 
principal  one,  arises  out  of  the  unjust  pressure  of  the  Poor 
Laws.  Without  any  claims  for  support  on  that  side  of  the 
House  or  this,  I  have  and  shall  continue  to  proceed  in  this 
business  (with  no  view  but  that  which  is  felt  by  every 
gentleman  in  common  with  mysdf,)  and  endeavor  to  be* 
«efit  the  country  and  reanimate  its  exertions. 

Sensible  of  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  a  former  ses^ 
eioos,  I  shall  not  now,  Sir,  abuse  it,  or  occupy  a  longer 
portion  of  their  time  than  is  indispeiibibly  necessary  to  ex-* 
plain  what  I  have  to  submit  to  their  consideration.  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  the  particular  hardships  which  arise 
out  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws  relative  to  the  poor. 
fiy  the  numerous  valuable  communications  with  which  I 
have  been  favored  from  various  quarters  of  the  country,  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  were  all  the  just  complaints  which 
they  contain  redressed,  there  is  not  a  statute  relating  to 
the  subject  that  would  not  require  to  be  revised  and 
amended.  My  endeavor  on  the  present  occasion  will  be 
to  consider  the  general  effect  of  the  principle  of  the  43d 
of  Eliz.  as  now  construed ;  to  show  the  injustice  and  op<- 
pression  of  the  laws  as  9X  present  executed  for  raiising  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  to  call  on  th6 
House  to  amend,  not  to  create  new  laws,  so  as  to  divide 
tlie  burden  more  fiiirly  and  equally ;  to  point  out  the  in^ 
dispensible  necessity  for  providing  for  a  crisis  which  cannot 
be  distant^  I  mead'  the  failure  of  voluntary  contributions* 
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I  shall  stiliKnit  with  great  deference  a  plan  for  substituting 
other  resources  for  the  maintenance  and  bettering  the  situ- 
ation of  the  poor  by  destroying  the  baneful,  pestilential 
effects  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Were  every  regulation  respect-, 
ing  the  poor  as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  could  deir^ise, 
were  there  no  ground  for  a  single  complaint  on  this  head,; 
stilly  Sir,  we  should  not  have  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
the  correction  of  the  evil  under  which  tlie  country  now 
labors,  an  evil  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  system  itself,. 
Stiiri  do  not  attribute  the  mischiefs  which  have  arisen  out: 
of  the  43r(l  Eliz.  to  its  inventors ;  quite  the  contrary--the. 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  plan  does  infinite  honor  to  the 
bead  and  heart  of  those  with  whom  it  originated.  The 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  old,  lame,  blind  and  impo-. 
tent,  was  conformable  to  a  duty  of  higher  influence  than 
human  institutions.  The  construing  and  acting  upon  this 
law,  by  those  who  had  to  administer  relief  under  it,  ha$ 
introduced  what  is  evidently  foreign  to  its  intention.  It 
was  never  designed  to  give  a  right  of  support  and  main- 
tenance to  those  who,  by  the  practice  of  frugalit}',  sobriety 
and  industry,  might  have  supported  themselves,  but  who. 
have  become  chargeable  by  their  crimes  and  misconduct.  It 
never  had  in  contemplation  that  men  should  anticipate  pa- 
rochial support  as  a  source  of  maintenance  for  themselves 
and  families,— nor  did  it  intend  to  take  away  from  the 
laboring  classes  all  interest  and  concern  in  their  own  well» 
being.  It  did  not  contemplate  the  total  destruction  of  in<- 
dependence,  or  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  community 
should  view  the  present  moment  as  the  sole  object  worthy  af 
their  attention.  These,  Sir,  are  the  evils  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  administration  of  that  act.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  attention  of  legislators  has  at  different 
times  been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  expedients  ta 
stop  the  growing  evil ;  whilst  the  country  remained  wholly 
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agricultural,  the  progress  of  this  malady  was  slow.  Since 
we  have  become  a  manufacturing  people,  its  increase  ha^ 
been  out  of  all  measure  and  calculation,  rapid.  In  1776,  the 
amount  of  the  Poor-Rates  was  1,530,  800/.  In  forty  three 
years,  they  are  augmented,  I  verily  believe,  to  eight  millions 
and  a  half.  Admitting  the  system  to  continue,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  will  stop  short  of  swallowing  up  the  whole 
revenue  and  industry  of  the  country,  extinguishing  at  the 
same  time  every  vestige  of  respectability  and  happiness 
among  the  poor  ?  Each  successive  augmentation  of  the  bur- 
den has  been  attended  with  a  proportionable  increase  of 
misei^y.  Pauperism  contaminates  all  who  come  within  its 
vortex — Foreigners  contemplate  with  astonishment  the 
Mms  provided  in  Great  Britain  for  the  poor,  which,  with, 
the  addition  of  endowments  to  charities,  exceed  nine  mil- 
lions annually,  a  revenue  possessed  by  few  sovereigns  in 
Europe.  Dazzling  as  this  appears  at  a  distance,  what  are 
its  efiects  when  viewed  more  closely?  Does  it  produce 
happiness,  content,  and  gratitude  amcHig  the  poor  r  Noy 
Sir !  discontent,  gloom  and  misery  pervade  all  who  partake 
of  it.  '  Not  a  particle  of  gratituck^  dpt  more  of  cooAent* 

ment  is  to  be  found. 

We  hear  perpetually  of  the  wretched  state  in  wlucb  the 

Irish  peasant  is  doomed  to  exist :  when  examined,  on  the 

first  glance,  it  does  indeed  shock  an  English  eye.    Accus- 

toteed,  as  we  are,  to  see  a  more  liberal  distribution  of 

tbe  comforts  of  life  among  the  lower  orders,  w^  commi- 

aerate  the  situation  of  those  whom  we  see  deprived  of  what 

habit  leads^  us  to  view  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life.    Tbmr 

dotbing  scanty  and  worn  out ;  their  cabins  meao^  and  in 

disrepair :  the  earthen  floor,  a  few  boards  and  a  wretehed 

straw  pallet,  their  bed ;  a  stool  or  two»  and  an  iron  pot 

ibrimng  their  whole  m^ge :  tlieir  sole  food  potatoes :  salt 

and  buttermilk,  their  luxuries.    Such  are  the  outward  ol>* 

jects  in  view.    But  those  who  have  the  courage  to  examine 
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Store  minutely  into  tiie  condition  of  .this  hardy  race,  and 
to  judge  by  their  ozm  feeling,  and  not  by  oiu»|.iiia^  dm  v. 
eonclusions   very  opposite  to  those  which  first  strike  the 
eye*    The  inhabitaBt  of  this  wretobed  abode  will  1^  .ob« 
lerved  cheerfiil;  kind-parted,  afiectaoaole^  charitabla^ia 
the  highest  degree ;  with  the  strongest  sen^e  of  bis  duti^ 
as  a  son^  a  husband,  and  a  pacenti  and  happy  :ia.ii^ 
execution.   In  the  midst  of  his  privations,,  his  indepeodc^t^ 
unsubdued  spirit  supports  him.     It  k  the  OHod  which  ifo*- 
prints  the  stamp  of  happiness  or  misery.     The  Irish  p^ 
sant,  amidst  ali  his  wants  and  sufferings,  appears  far  ^ope* 
rior  to  the  imhappy  victim  of  pauperisoEi  in  this .  country^ 
I  was  so  struck;  Sir,  with  a  resi:^  so*  contrary  to  my  preCQiR^ 
ceived  opinions  and  first  impre$sioiiSy  tliat  I  visited  in.  a 
circuit  of  ahwe  a  thousand  miles  in  Iceland)  hundreds  of 
eaUns,  to  assure  myself  of  this  fact,  and  excepting  io  great 
towns,  the  result  was  almost  universal.  That  great  moralist, 
and  philosopher.  Dr.  Palcy,  has  observed  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  that  '^  happiness  ooonsts  in. the  exercise  of  tbe.sodal 
affections;    that  tiiose  persona  con^nonly  possess  good- 
spmtSL  who  have  about  them  many  ot]9eots  of  aftectipn  and 
endearment,  as  wife,  children,  kindred,  friends. "'   Now  the 
condition  of  the  irisb  peasant  is  such  as  to  call  forth  and 
exercise  tliese  social  affections,  in  a  hi^ier  degree,  and  mojfe 
frequently,  then  is  the  case  with  (lie  English  peasant.   Th(a 
e6Ssct  of  the  Poor-^Laws  is  here  to  destroy  all  the  best  aiad 
nK>st  kindly  feelings  of  the  heart.     It  jaundices  the  eye 
and-  pi^vents  it  from  deriving  comfort  from  what  it  pos«- 
sesses :  every  bem^  granted-  to  one,  is  considered  by  otbera 
as  an  injiirry  dc^e  them  :  thus  envy  and  jealousy  are  perpe^ 
tuitfly  engendered.  The  contrast  is  observable  between  this 
dass,  and  the  industrious,  frugial  and  sober  peasant,  who 
tampers  the  interest  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  futuye>. 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  bptb.     Between  the  cooik 
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forts  of  bi3  existeo^  nod  tbat  of  the  papper,  tbe  d»tanc« 
is  so  great,  tbe  advaocages  so  preponderant,  that  I  have 
no  words  to  express  it.  The  difference  is  as  striking  as 
between  a  day  of  sunshine  and  a  day  of  ^oooi.  The 
legjaJatMre  is  called  on  to  stay  this  evil  from  niotives  high^ 
^pd  more  digni^d  than  any  which  self-interest,  can  dictate. 
l^yjQVy  feeling  of  humamty  and  love  of  roan  for  man 
hnplanted  in  tbe  hearts  of  all,  bids  us  restore  happiness 
and  respectability  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  fellow-" 
En^isbmen. 

^Q  great,  Sir,  has  become  the  amount  of  tlie  relief 
levied  for  the  poor,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
substituting  something  in  its  place.  To  correct  the  mis- 
chi^  y^ill  require  a  length  of  time.  If  a  principle  can 
be  adopted  by  which  the  laboring  elates  cnn  be  elevab^ 
in  th?  scale  of  society,  and  tempted  to  contribute  towards 
their  .own  necessities  by  tbe  hopes  of  greater  and  more 
substantial  comforts,  it  will,  in  tiipe,  make  its  way.  Such 
a  plan,  J  do  conceive,  v\^y  be  adopted,  as  I  sl^ll  l^teofiiev 
attempt  to  show.  It  is  some  satisfaction  tq  me  that  my 
views^  last  sessions,  on  this  subject  have,  as  far  as  the  com"? 
munications  received  enabled  me  to  judge,  been  very  gen- 
erally approved,  though  some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
on;thie,  expediency  of  adopting  them  at  present.  Tbe  impo^^ 
sibility  of  suggj^ting  any  plan  that  would  be  universally 
app^cable  to  all  situations,  gives  additional  weight  to  my 
pxqject.  I  propose,.  Sir,  to  leave  it  to  every  parish  to 
frame  and  adopt  the  regulations  best  suited  to  its  situation* 
Qreat  are  the  di^culties  gfinevally  accompanying  any  al- 
terations iu  le^slative  measures  of  this  importance.  Here, 
if  any  should  arise,  a  ;  remedy  wouid  be  immediately 
at  band  toremov^t  a^y  incongruity  which  migh);  ap^ 
.  ©CWF  in  aflaptipgit  ,to  tk^  locai  sitoatipn.    Yqu  wpuW 
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^a?e  the  abilHiesf  and  cooperation  of  the  whole  country  at 
Work  to  bring  the  scheme  to  perfection. 

Whatever,    Sir,    might  be.  my   former    opinions,    I 
have  so    far  changed  them'  as  tiat  to  propose  to  the 
House  to  adopt  the  measure  I  last  year  detailed  t6^  them 
ss  compulsory,  but  rathier  to  submit  it  as  a  measure  aiid 
experiment  to  be  adopted  wlien  the  majorhy  of  the  paristi«' 
ioners  of  any  parish  were  disposed  to  try  it.     I  am'Stti* 
guine  in  my  belief  it  would  answer,  and  impose  a  very 
light  burden  on  the  whole  community.     With  great  In-r 
creased  comfotts,  to  be  exempt  from  the  horrible,  and  yet  I 
adtiiit  necessary,   coercion  of  a  poor-house,   wx)uld  lead 
every  reflecting  person  to  contribute  cheerfoUy  to  the  fund 
foi  general  support.     The  admimstration  and  management 
of  the  poor  being  in  part  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  would, 
secure  tendertiess  in  the  adniinistratbn  of  relief,  whilst  it 
would  give  couseqiience  to  them  as  a  body.  In  parishes  that 
should  adopt  the  plan,  I  propose  that  the  constructibTi  of 
the  43d  of  E4i2.  should  be  strictly  adh€nred  to,  and  ttiat 
parish  funds  shoiftd  be  provided  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  come  wthin  its  operation.     To  ail  above  a  certain 
age,  relief  should  be  afforded  under  the  present  laws.     It 
has  been  objected  to  my  plan  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  wages.     Should  that  be  the  case,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  ultimirtely  be  injurious  to  tile  g^ieral  interests  of 
the  country.      What  are  the  poor-rates  in  many  places, 
but  a  mode  of  payment  of  wages,  and  that  the  very  wofst 
sort,  as  it  breaks  the  spirit,  and  destroys  the  independence  of 
the  laborer?     In  order  to  effect  a  cure,  a  complete  altera* 
tion  is  necessary  in  ,the  whole  system  ot  our  poor  laws. 

Great  and  imperious  as  is  the  call  on  us,  Sir,  to  apply 
^nie  i^emedy  to  the  (existing  evils^  we  have  at  present  a 
3till  more  pressing  demaind  on'ds :  that  is,  .to  devise  means 
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for  makiag^tbe  existing  ]»its  for  the  rapport  of  tfae  poor, 
adequate  to  the  purpose. 

Here  it  is,  Sir,  I  feel  peculiar);,  that  I  am  occupying 
grouod  which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  otliers.    Yet  I  nnist  Imve  been  both  blind  and  insensi- 
blei  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  to  every  duty  imposed  on 
those  who  have  intrusted  to  them  the  interests  of  the  public^ 
had  I  passed  over  this  part  of  the  subject  in  silence.  Awfol 
iS'tbe  crisis — every  hour  adds  to  and  increases  it.  Eminent 
is  Otiie   danger  in  numerous  districts,  both  in   the  nmufac* 
turing  and  the  agricultural.     The  whole  amount  of  income 
arj^hvg  from  real  property  will  be  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  poor — so  dreadfully  are  they  increased.  I  shall  not  dwell 
longer  than  can  be  avoided  on  this  painful  subject ;  but  to 
justify  my  appeal  to  the  House,  and  the  measures  I  shall  have 
the  honor  to  propose,  I  must  lay  some  foundation*    There 
arc  indeed  already  petitions  on  your  table  that  bear  out 
this  statement.   Of  the  commimications  received,  I  shall  in* 
stance  one  or  two.  .  Those  from  Sheffield  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.    The  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  was 
published  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  addressed  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  West*nding,  and  was  communicated, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand,  to 'Ins  Majesty *s  ministers. 
It  states  that  on  tlie  29th  of  November  last,  there  were 
840  femilies  relieved :  that  on  the  lOtli  of  January  they 
had  increased  to    1^04.     That  the  weekly  payment  had 
aAsen  from  200/.  to  500i. ;  that  Mr.  Girdler,  a  furmer  of 
210  acres,  paid  a  guinea  a  day  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor^  but  must  novir  be  called  on  to  double  the  sum.   That 
if  this  state  of  things  continued  two  montlis  longer,  the 
town  would  be  utterly  unable  to  raise  the  sum  requisite 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.     Tliat  other  townships  io 
Sheffield  parish  were  .in  oo  better  situation.     It  states 
also  the  noble  struggles  made  by  many  of  the  artizans  to 
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avoid  being  d»ftrge»Ue :  many  hsd  sold  furoiture  and  other 
articles  to  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds,  and  had  exhausted 
every  resource,  before  asking  for  relief*  Here  I  must  call 
on  the  House  to  consider  one  class  of  persons  at  present 
contributing  much  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Inu'dens ;  I 
mtan  persons  who  themselves  heretofore  paid  ihetr  share 
of  the  ratesi  instead  of  receiving  any  part  of  them.  The 
artizan  and  the  smali  shop-keeper,  many  of  this  most 
respectable  and  industrious  class  of  society,  have  been 
forced  into  the  dreadful  gulph  of  pauperism*  The  de* 
creased  value  of  land  has  fallen,  Sir,  with  peculiar  hard* 
ship  on  this  class  of  society*  The  rent  of  their  dwellings 
has  not  fallen  in  proportion.  The  advance  of  the  rates 
is  probably  five  per  cent,  from  this  cause  alone ;  hut  more 
still  on  them,  as  their  rents  remain  undiminished.  How 
much  farther  the  mischief  will  go,  unless  your  wisdom 
and  humanity  interfere  to  stop  it,  I  pretend  not  to  conjec- 
ture. Sir,  I  have  communications  from  Shropshire  saying 
that  the  poor  rates  are  19  and  fiO  shilling  in  the  pouod*' 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  also  I. have  similar 
accounts.  From  Sussex,  I  have  statements  of  25  shillings 
in  the  pound.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  more, 
but  proceed  to  lay  before  them  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
present  state  of  poor  rates,  on  the  average,  of  England. 
In  180S,  Mr.  Rose  calculated  the  revenue  of  the  country 
at  34  miUions,  adding  four  millions  to  the  amount  for 
canals,  mines,  and  personal  property  of  different  descrif^ 
tions  assessed,  making  a  total  of  38  millions.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  was  tlien  1,234,768 ;  their  mainte- 
nance 4,26/,  965,  equal  to  12i  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal taxed.  In  1815  the  revenue  of  land  and  bouses  had 
advanced  to  above  52  millions :  adding  four  millions  acr 
cording  to  Mr.  Rose's  computation,  the  amount  is  6Q 
inillions^    that  of  poor  rates    being  6,400,000,  and  of 
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paupeis.  S|000,000,  made^H  1^  j^cent  •  AdipittiDg  did 
revenue  to  have  fallen  in  1S17  to  35,000,000,  it  would  add 
one  third  to  the  amount  of  tiie  poor  rate,  add'mi^e  it  SO 
per  cent  Now,  Sir,  taking  the  increase  of  paupers  in 
lAUr^tabe  500,000,  and  the  advance  of  rate  at  S,000,000, 
liiothiciieaied^rxpenseof  nec^saries  of  life  augmenting  the 
OQSt  will  make  the  poor  rates  not  less;  prdbably,  than 
dght  millions  and  half,  or  S6  per  cent,  on  the  actual  amou&t 
ef'Mstl  property, 

Thie  amount  of  dividends  and  interest  payable 
to  the  public  creditor  may  be    calcu- 

'*"  lated  al   '•  ^ •  • 32,000,000 

Jti  six  millionsof  India  stock,   •  • -  » ^         300,000 

Four  millions  South  Sea  stock,     300,000 

Income  of  the  bank  on  twelve  millions 
M  orth  24,000,000, l,2OOJ000 


■  I         ■!  ■    III    ■  II  Dl 


33,700,000 

Ten  per  eent,  on  the  produce  would 

produce  •  • 3,370,000 

a  sum  atnply  sufficient  to  equalize  the  rates  of  the  whole 
kii^dom,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  either  of  a  general, 
or  ni0re  extended  assessment. 

The  next  source  of  income,  and  which  spreads  itself 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  would  be  the  interest  arising  from 
jjicrsonal  property, 

Supposing  two  buodred  millions,  producing,  at 

fiveper  Cent-  •  <  - •  •  •  10,000,000 

«0,000,000/.  the  produce  of  trade,    2,000,000 

l,76l,453tonsofsl)ipping,  producing 

now  half  wbat  it  did,  at   1,000,000 

13,000,000 
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Ten  pe^  cm^  oti  titti  !S,OttO,(K)0 

.'<  \tiC  r    Jiii    I  1 1  gill  I 

Hailing  m^^iSfA  9^  r  •     4v67fi^«00 


»- »    .» 


which  i^itjii  1 S  i  p.^r^QQi|t*  from  laQ4»  .  4/S7ii/00a^ 

.     '  — ' — r?cr 

Making    f-v 9,045,pq9 

The  great  and  immediate  relief  such  a  lueasuri^,  ^^^fW^Ar 
afford,  would  tend  most  materially  to  relieve  the  agricult^*^ 
raJ  and  commercial  interests. 

I  should  not  propose  this  plan  for  more  than  three  years^ 
by  which  time  it  may  be  confidently  hyped  that  the  agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  the  country  piiay  b^  gf^atly  re- 
vived. 

The  pressure  of  the  poor  laws  at  this  time,  js  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  thfe  power  of  sustaining  its  burden.  Every  hand  that 
IS  discharged,  the  profit  of  his  productive  labor  is  lost  to 
the  state,  whilst  he  claims  suppprt^from  a  diminished 
source.  Thus  is  the  evil  daily  spreading,  whilst  the  power 
of  supporting  is  decreased. 

Nothing  can  so  effectually  reanimate  Jthe  active  qxertions 
of  the  country,  as  relieving  it  from  ^its  buijdeoS;  I  am  de- 
<;idedly  averse  to  every  plan  that  would  enhance  the, price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life^Jn  or^er  to.  keep  up  the  price  of 
land :  this  system  has  occasioned  much  mischief  to  tlie 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country:  our  commercial,  sysr* 
tern  has  given  umbrage  to  every  nation  in  Europe, 
We  must  unshackle  trade,  and  by  conferring  reciprocal 
benefits,  advantage  both  ourselves  and  other  nations*  It 
is  the  enormous  taxation  which  has  forced  this  system  on 
the  country.  The  return  of  peace  has  reanimated  the  in- 
dustry of  other  countries,  and  we  must  either  be  enabled  to 
^erve  them  cheaper,  or  they  will  cease  to  be  our  customers. 
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Whilst  we  offer  them  tlie  produce  i)f  our  staple  nmnufac-^ 
tories,  we  must  receive  theirs  ia  ratum. 

In  looking  to  the  resources^  by  which  the  radical  ^ytl^  of 
the  system  of  the  poor  laws  can  he  corrected/we  must  baire 
recourse  to  the  people  whose  income  exceeds  in  amount 
that  of  all  other  classes  together.  I  have  made  tbe'calcu* 
lation  on  five  millions  of  peraoos  earning  at  the  rate  of 
lis.  a  week.  Mr.  Colquhoon,  in  his  recent  publication, 
calculates  that  in  the  united  empire^  there  are  ten  millions 
of  persons  employed  in  different  manual  occupations,  and 
earning  wages  amounting  in  the  year  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  millions.  If  we  take  England  and  Wales  as 
two-tiiirds,  compared  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
earnings  of  labor  would  amount  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  Could  the  whole  people  be  led  to  feel  their 
interest  and  happiness  combined  in  making  a  small  weekly 
sacrifice  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of 
their  labor,  its  yearly  amount  would  be  three  millions  and 
a  half.  But,  Sir,  the  effect  would  be  much  greater,  from  the 
economy,  frugality,  and  industry,  that  would  spring  fropi 
it.  Such  a  change  would  quickly  lessen  the  demands  on 
the  funds  :  there  would  be  few,  except  from  accident  or 
misfortune,  who  would  become  burdensome.  The  seamen 
actually  do  at  this  moment  contribute  liberally  out  of  their 
wages  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  measure  is  not  there^ 
fore  new,  even  in  practice.  Is  this  complained  of?  No.-^ 
I  believe  it  is  cheerfully  paid,  although  its  amount  must 
exceed  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  their  wages. 

A  deduction  to  this  amount  from  the  earnings  of  labor, 
would  produce,  then,  three  millions  and  a  half.  Besides  the 
direct  benefit  which  would  result  from  the  addition  of  a 
sum  so  considerable  to  the  funds  now  dedicated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poofi  its  tendency  would  be  to  induce  the 
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Imborkig  ctaS8«  to*  extmd  tbrir  iridws  beyond  the  present 
moment.  The  enjoyments  ofvfte  present  moment  are 
ftlone  the  object  of  attention  to  the  poor :  to  them  the 
present  is  every  thing ;  the  future  nothing.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  those  premature  marriages,  from  which  spring 
4uch  misery.  To  check  tbese^  3^u  must  bring  mankind 
back  to  rsiieGt  and  to  balance  individual  enjoyment  wiiA 
the  misery  by  which  it  is  to  be  purchased.  It  is  a  subject 
beycxid  the  reach  of  l^slation ;  the  only  restraint  whidf 
can  prevent  it,  must  arise  out  of  the  mind,  by  the  com* 
bination  of  the  present  with  the  future. 

I  am  not  unaware,  Sir,  that  my  plan  may  by  possibility 
create  some  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  patronize 
the  system  of  Saving  Banks,  and  that  they  may  be  thought 
in  some  degree  to  clash  with  each  other.  This  can  only 
arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  subject.  That  the  estab-* 
lishment  of  Saving  Banks  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
good,  will  not  be  questioned ;  as  little,  that  the  country  owes 
, essential  obligation  to  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
now  in  my  eye,  under  whose  auspices,  and  by  whose  power- 
ful recommendation,  they  have*  become  so  widely  extended : 
but  when  lieW  up  as  a  remedy  likely  to  stay  the  baneful 
effects  of  pauperism,  I  must  confess  that  this  appears  to  me 
to  go  beyond  all  fair  and  rational  expectations.  That  the* 
Friendly  3ocieties  have  generally  faiiedf,  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted.— And  what  has  been  the  cause  ?  The  insufficiency, 
I  fear,  of  tbdr  funds,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  parties, 
leaving  the  members  still  dependent  on  parochial  relief. 
That  the  savings  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
individuals  in  humble  life,  could  ever  be  made  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  themselves  and  families,  in  all  cases,  can  by  no 
means  be  expected, 
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iifc ■!  im;  Hi  r  iJMWf 'wi  mWuI^ Jbe jipFriofg^  ibe  inteUigppife^ 
the  ladeots  of  the  people — tiiai  good  sense  of.  .whig^so 
large  a  ponion  is  to  be  foaoi^japippg^  Uieov  voi|^49^ve 
lull  scope  ghrcntfaeiD.  The  road  to  lespectalntitj  and  coo* 
tkkyatiOD  being  thus  opened,  what  mi^  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  result;  firaai-il?.  Wgiild  it  not  kiodk^iii^J^ 
breast  of  ail  that  class  of  sodety»  a  spbil  of  eaii)la^QQ  ? 
Whilst  thejL  looked  up  with  adnOTtiop  and  pd^Q  uitbe 
cooseqoeoce  attained  by  one  of  tbeir  ovn  class,  they  would 
be  led  to  asptie  to  the  same  honorable  distinctioo :  it  is  the 
^ffnbtftk  ijf.  t^jndopple  tbfU  10113)  fiimish  Uie  antidote 

T^ib^w  jlM^^facuitjr^ii^ijtb  wLiiJ)  the  fiuid  could  be  rai^d 
bjr  i0Uf$^UjPjgt&e  j^pl^.io  tbejr^Qwo^c^^ 
nia^  is, daily  uod^  n^  9^P.-^J^.;. /^.^  township  of 
^'^^f^'^nSNS  cgotaiBS  j^iQO  soul^ :  ..thp^suin  raised  for  the 
ngitwrtfiitjice.jOf  the  poor  is  2,000/.;  four  liuDdred  pounds 
o(  nrfaieb  ts  applied  to  other  purfK)^  the  actual  diarge 
fcr  tbdr  support  is  thai  1,600/.;  Ae  red  property  of 
the  tDfrnsbip  is  aboat  ten  thousand  per  annum. 
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Nov,  Siff- #k»6  ttm  vtti0kii:\^hh&efs^^ 
colfj^fMtkdlmiy  fimft'A^oaferk^^  dMses^of  wtjzaos^  ud 
little^  ehop^keepevs ;  Ihe  dtstoios  which  th^*  somttkoes 
«easioii  to  w^lweaAm*  oitbm  amwuiiiity,  ca»ot.fa»t 
acdte  ^  tiiKi0l*^p«idfti}  MiDgft^  m  the  miods  of  tinme  «bo 
are  compelkd  to  etifinte  tfai^tr  ^ynm  t 

In  Ae  MdBe  i^lftoe,  fttar  buodned  ioduriduals  aim  niM 
wHIiout  ft  'cMDpfoiftl  or  r^Mmtmnce,  jnwrly  700/.,  wbiehy 
vpith  the  contribution  of  one  tiurd  frcM  the  proprietCM^  ladlir 
in^  together  ftboiit  i  ^000/.^  ^qtMils  qm  half  of  nthat  the 
wiiboie  township  raisM  witfa6iicbdi|to«|ty.  No:«r,  Sir,  assuin* 
ing  that  ia  the  sttie  plaoe  -tfiere  am  %^0Q  penpos  earptng 
in  vartocis  ways  their  aatetanee  by  latmr,^  whose  g^iniingi 
average  lis.  per  ivtek,  or  7^,000^  4^- per  cent,  oa that  sum 

would  produce       f* -*».,.   1^500 

10  per  cent,  on  iaod.atid  faous(es>    «^»  •  •  1^000  ! 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Ij^  per  cent 

on  labor  prodncitig, •..••*..     750 

And  7^  per  cent  on  hmd^    .,  ^  ...... .     7^0 

■■' '    1' 

would  raise  I500f.  more  than  equal  to  what  the  poor  eosts 
at  this  time,  not  including  the  charges  aruii^  fram  bastards. 
Three  half-pence,  oir  eveft  three  penf»  out  of  every  teft  shil- 
lings earned,  would  not  be  a  burden  that  the  laborer  ought 
to  feel  if  he  was  adequately  paid^  Its  amount  would  not  - 
exceed  the  defalcation  from  wages  which  arises  from  the 
practice  too  firequeht  in  manufactnring  towns,  and  indeed 
elsewhere,  of  paying  the  weekly  wages,  in  a  public  house^ 

to  the  journeyman  -and  labourer.   I  must  observe  also  that 
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tvhen  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  43dof,tfiIt»beti^  stiidtly 
construed,  must  exist,  for  the  imiintenance^of  tbose  whoso 
misfortunes  disabled  fi'om  admioi^teringito  jli|)^PcOM>n;3lfp^ 
port  Where  men  contributed  towar4s  t^ir  owm-mamt 
tenance,  the  laws  of  settlemeut  noightbe.  reodercdr  at/ooco 
more  simple:  there  would  be  le$s  apprehe0siOR>of«tiien'$ 
becoming  burdensome  by  acquiring  settlpni^ats :  .all  the 
endless  litigation  that  now  cofttssp  4ax^  a  poitioAi  of  the 
tates;  would  be  avoided* 

From  the  demand  for  laljor  arising  occasipn&Uy  in  xoQf 
sequence  of  our  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  ctountry, 
individuals  of  tiie  sister  kingdoms- ^^ro  taught  to  Aicklq 
those  places  where  hands  are  waited.  .  Is  it  reasonable, 
after  a  life  spent  in  promoting  the  wealth. and^  prosp^ritijr<  of 
the  place  of  their  residence,  that  in  their  old  age,  they  sboulcl 
be  sent  back  to  the  spot  which  gave  them  birth,  ^yhene  aq 
trace  of  them  is  left,  without  friend,  relation,  or  any  souj 
to  console  the  concluding  days  of  a  miserable  existence. 
The  change  of  the  times  requires. that  our  fellow  suttjeet^ 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  able  to  gain  a. settlement 
and  close  their  lives  in  the  place  where  their  years  of  ^Ctivf 
industry  had  been  spent.  ^  further  strong  motive  arises, 
I  apprehend,  for  adopting  a  measure  like  that  which  I  re- 
commence which  will. put  it  in  th^r  power  1^  coijtributing  ^ 
part  of  their. earnings  Ig  Jay  uip  ^.:fundji^y.m^ps^. of  their 
T>wn  honest  industry  fox.  Xb^  hour  pf  sicJ^ipiii^  or  iDJsfortune; 
-  For  twenty  years,  bagk^tbekpfwle  ^ndiSrol>HiQn  of  qiyjife 
has  been  to  be  instrumental  if)  prono^tiqg;t|[i^  m^^^uje  of.  thfi 
nature  with  tb^t  which  ha^now.  so  vinf^<?(;fe(ily  Jfaltep  K(^my 
lot  to  propose.  Viewing  it  ojerely  ^$  a  me^ure  of  exr 
periment,  I  do  not  despaif ,  if  if  \^,  ^^fi^JJU^y:  of  i^ing  it 
qicedily,afldj«lep«vc]y  put  ijipr«:ticj^it,:  A^ 
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Id  orderfeWy  to  ijttkfefst^^    the  situation  of  the  real 
properly  <tf  thefcingdbm,  wfe  mast  take  from  the  thirty- 
five- fxii44«Qtiij^  *t  *^hich  I  c6mpute  its  revenue,  one  milKoh 
fiiriGoi^y  mt^,  ^ttiotlier  public  charges;  for  repairsj 
iiiid<  v(iriQii6  losses  by  ^fefture  of  tenantSi  &c.  ten  percent 
00  tiireii^  fif iHix)^  dnd  a  half,  leaving  nett  to  the  proprietoifs 
thirty  otniUiontt*  and  a  half.     Now,  Sir,  this  is  the  actual 
state  of  re<!eipt»     How  ^oes  ititand,  confipared  withtlie 
revenue  of  the  public  creditor?     Is  the  funded '  or  un* 
funded  debt  les*  than  thirty-two  millions  ?     Should  it  be 
i^ven  one  million  9dd  a  half  less,  still  it  will  equal  th^ 
whole  revenue  of  the  Mngdom.     Is  it  consistent    witH 
justice  that  such   an  dhiourtt  of  property  ^hould  escape 
froni   »ny  partJcipAtion  in- the  support  of  the  poor  ?  adr 
ipittii^g  for  a  moment  that  parliament  had  pledged  its  faith 
to  the  public  creditor  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  his 
share  in  succQuring  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  creatures^  J 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  it  had  exceeded  its  powers,  an4 
attenipted  what  was  b(6yond  its  province.     Charity  is  of 
divine  institution  :  It  stoops  not  to  distinguish  and  discri-r 
minate  :  It  If:no ws, no  distinction  of  properties  :  It  is  an  im^ 
perious  di^ty,  binding  on  aU--^rime  and  infaipy  would  der 
'  servedly  attach  on  an  attempt  to  bar  the  rights  of  humav 
nity.      JSut  nonts  such  will  be  mad^.     The   immutable 
principle  of  justice  which  direetb  the  policy  of  parliament 
\\SLS  led  them  to~gna$t  that  aU  property  shall  he  liable  to 
contribifte  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  Tliere  watits  no  new 
|aw,*  '  It  only  requires  additional  machinery  to  bring  into 
^eticm  tije-Jas^'S  thready  in  existence,     Within  thiese  walls 
this  %^iH  scarcely  be  doubted :  I  shall  hoWever  refer  to 
twofor^threedec^idns  oh  the  point  ^     «  ' 

In  1633,  the  jiid^^resblvfed  '' thai  the' pdhmtah  vlMk 
ability  of  the  inhabitant  might  he  rated :  in  a  subsequent 
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c^e,  ./Aft/  ewry  inhabiiant  should  be  charged  in  respiif  of 
his  ,pe):^nal  estate  and  ability.^ 

,  More  recently,  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I.  the  King  versus 
tlje  inhabitants  pf  Clerkenwell,  on  the  validity  of  a  poor 
rate  made  upon  a  land  tnx  assessment,  It  was  quiasKed'fty 
tl^p,  cotjrt  of  Kings-bench  as  being  an  unequal  laxatibh: 
i\b^j^ause  t/ie  personal  estate  in  the  public  junds  is  not 
chargeable  to  (he  land  tax\l)ut  is  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rates^ 

T^'hc  some  doctrine  has  always  beetr^  held,  and  the  failure 
©f  taigjing  personal. |>ropi?rty  has  arisen  from  t^e  difficulties 
.whi^b  attend  it.  No  doabt  as  to  its  |^l?ility  he^s  ^ver  been 
•entertained.  Thq  grounds  on  which  the  f^sjessroent  of  per- 
sonal property  has  generally  faU^d  bayq  beep  tbe  ^ificultjes 
bf  proof,  the  onus  resting  wi^h  tbp  overseen  l^'he  showing 
also  any 'other  species  , of  property  una^sessed^jjubjects 
the  rate  to  be  quashed, — the  office  of  overseer  being 
annual,  few  can  be  supposed  willing  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  odium  and  troublesome  litigation  of  such  a  mea^ 
sure.  Reverse  the  law/  and  let  the  proofs  rest  with  the 
parties  assessed  and  we  shall  soon  see  personal  prospe- 
rity bearing  its  just  proportion  of  this  oppressive  burden,* 
If  the  necessities  of  the  state  in  war  justified  a  deviation 
from  former  policy,  will  not  thesuffering  stale  of  the  poornow 
plead  for  them  with  tenfold  force  ?  The  public  creditor  might 
here  plead  exemption  in  all  wars  which  have  occurred  since 
the  first  institution  of  the  funding  system.  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  that  this  was  ever  urged.  The  necessity  was  felt  so 
strong,  that  the  justice  of  the  question  was   not  called  in 

'  Such  is  said  to  be  the  practice  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  Each 
inah  is  t{iere  rated  both  for  his  real  and  personal  income^  fo  the  relief 
of  the  poor. ,  If  he  1hiok$  himself  aggrieved  in  the  rate,  £e  is  en- 
titled to  a  reduction,  on  proof  that  he  is  orerebargtd. 
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qu^tiptj,^  How  far  d^th^  present  calls  of  humanity  outweigl» 
that  of  war?  though  tlie  generU  law  wUl  justify  the  assess- 
ment of  the  fund^its  application  would  be  so  endless Jhat 
the  object  wp^l^l  be  defeated.  I  should  therefore  propose 
caiiina  in  fundfed  property  to  take  its  share  df  the  l)urddti, 
that  the  sum  arising  trom  it  should  forip  a  fund  foi^  €fquau- 
zing  thf  rafes  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  be  employe^ 
in  aid  at  the  pai-ochiaf  jfnud,  where  the  sums  raised  exceeded 
in  a  certain  proportion  the  rate  now  levied^  or  dv'S,  oi> 
real  ratable  property.  The  accounts  to  be  HiUdited  add 
allowed  by  the  sessions.  That  woulS  afford  in  ample 
source  and  be  effectual  to  its  purposes.  AfiMr&ef  and 
most  beneficial  appropriation  of  this  fund  would  be!by 
holdings  out  its  aid  t^  such  parishes  in  wMch  the  laboring 
dosses  should  asi^bctate  for  their  ftiutUal  relief.  If  .«tn  aur 
nual  milHpn  was  dedicated  td,  tanpt  the  labpring  classes 
to  become  Independent  by  means  ot  their. <ywn  fore^igl^^ 
and  oeconomy,  it  would  be  well  and  widely  bestowed^ 
and  thus  one  third  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
their  ihdividual  contributions. 

Deeply  sensible  as  we  must  all  be  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  burden  of  the  poor  rates,  alarming  as  is 
the  view  of  their  progressive  rise,  and  the  expectation  of 
their  still  further  increase,  however  pressing  the  call  on 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  on  this  ground  alone,  yet. 
Sir,  there  are  other  motives  of  a  still  higher  nature  to 
stimulate  us.  The  imputation 'would,  I  ahi  assiired,  be 
unjilst  that  on  this  occasion  we  were  actuated  by  selfish 
views  ohty.  There  are  other  interests  to  which  we  must 
attendj  as  Important  as  those  of  the  class  of  society  who 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Yes,  Sir,  the 
poor  tbemserves'have  a  still  higher  interest  in  the  correction 
of  the  syiytei%.\YJjiCjb  whilst  it  waste^your  means^  destroys 
their  happiness^  Let  the  kiboFing  classes  in  England  have 
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tbe  subject  freely  laid  before  tbcni,  end  I  will  ventum  to 
say  you  will  have  their  blessing  if*  ydu  can  devise  a  plan  to 
restore  to  them  independence  and  respectability. 

I  catinot  conclude  without  addressing  inyscif  to  tlie 
Noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband.  Great  as  was  the  glory 
in  which  you  participated  with  the  heroes  of  Waterloo, 
unfading  as  will  be  the  laurels  which  their  valor  acquired,  a 
fnore  glorious,  a  more  important  Victory  is  ivithin  your 
reach:  a  victory  unpurchased  by  blood  and  misery.  If  out 
of  this^itoftitnitte^,  ivtudh  I  trurt  may  have  thb  good  fortune 
to  reckon  you  as  the  most  distinguished  of  its  members,  you^i 
my  lord,  can  give  effect  toameasure  that  shall  stop  the  bane* 
ful  progress  of  pauperism  and  misery,  shall  plant  the  getm  of 
happiness  in  the  breast  of  the  rising  generation,  shall 
testore  to  the  ped^i  of  Itiglebld  ffiai^  tMlependence  and 
honest  pride  which  give  estimation  to  industry,  oeconomy 
and  temperance,  your  name  will  be  numbered  amongst 
those  of  the  first  mnl  greatest  benefactors  to  your  country. 
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utts  comitfTf  tbat  cmy  pgi  mi  is  21  fibcftT  10 
iqKMi  aD  qimtioiis  01  pabfic  mtcvest ;  tfajct 

sfr  #ocs  B0t  wMfi^  an  imprapcT  vs6  <h  it* 

sttittSf  flowtfcf)  bom  too frc^nciiuT  and 

for  nc  toatlcBijiC  uyiog  "7  ^^'^  ruiilwi' vi 

BKBOon  IT  as  an  czciisc  xov  an  onscnre  am 

pKSBdBiMf  ti^  aodmsyoiiT  Jjorasup  on  a  ^iics- 


1  fdfst  took  adrant^o  of  tnis  ptiTu^s^^ 
I  nnt  fudtfjiWUBu  to  call  vtut  attention  of  tnc  pnlilic  to  what 
te  DcrOKTcan  TlktuKy  of  BMocTAnduK  natnf^fn coins. 
O^  Kcpovt  of  the  Boflion^Cooimttee  was  poblidicoy  I  nd 
uK  tsmnt^  to  jllif  1  niat  SepOft*  and  to  point  out  tiio  cnots  tney 
BjB  CMMHstsdy  and  toe  Hiirtilrcs  tney  nad  been  led  infOf  m  coo* 
Ob  nSviD^  aswHwedy  wnit  appeared  to  nio  n>  be^  %^ofltt^ 
V9  pfoceeo  npon»  since  tncn^  1  nave  avaueci  nysenof  several 
t6  pvodnoe  IiuiLeT  piuols  o€  uie  justness  of  ny  "Hte» 
Jxifecoy  awarcy  novever^  of  oie  very  steat  dUDcultr  ts 
lag  a  gienend  dianp  of  optnioo,  and  of  rstablishfng  a  tiew 
TlMOfy^  npOQ  an  abstraae  sBbjed  9  and,  more  especiall]^^  wiien 
_  piejndices  were  to  be  combatedj  Idid  not  expect  Unac 
imfng<nddely  tiKet  wiui  universal  assent-  I  ineieTcnv 
scanntinyseii  ooobcbccq  wnn  iiiwHiig  r  simiimht  ibibbk  ns  waj9 
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wikih  finding  it  supported  by  men  of  great  taktitft  Jktid  kifeniiation  \ 
and  I  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it  wotild  come,  by  degrees, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  public  at  large.  In  this  hope  1  w%s  confirmed, 
by  havii^  been  led  to  believe,  firom  the  manner  in  which  yoor 
Loidship  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  oppdsed  the  resolu** 
tions,  founded  upon  the  Report  of  the  BuUion-Committee,  and 
from  the  resolutions  you  yourselyes  then  brought  forward,  that  if 
you  were  not  strenuous  supporters  of  my  Theory,  you  were,  at  leasts 
tavourable  to  it.  The  eve^ts^thatjJuEfe  happened  since,  also  con- 
firmed my  hopes,  because  th^y  liate-kolt  completely  contradicted 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  Bullion-Committee. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  I  had  just  been  meditating  upon  drawing 
up  a.  ^rt  sketch  of  those  events,  accompanied  wiui  some  tables,  to 
shew  how  much  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion-Committee  had  been 
refuted,  and  mine  established,  by  the  experience  of  the  last  five 
years,  when  I  was  awakened  from  my  dream,  and  my  hopes  com- 
pletely overthrown,  by  findsngarhaii  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in 
bringing  forward  a  most  important  measure,  had  stated,  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  that  measure  was  to  be  carried- into  <flbct» 
the  very  dau  formerly  assumed  by  the  Bullion-Committee,  and 
«^fajchgth^.ve^*min4stero4)9^:^^  sq successfully  d|pposed. 
"y  pon  t^e  subject  of  a  <i9V(f  co^^ge^  more  especially  a  silver  one, 
I  betiey^  ibere.  i&  oi^y .4xie  opinion  m  4he ,  nation*  It  is  lang  siMe 
1  endeavctui^  to  point,  oiit  tbi^  ^v^  advai^t4ge«  toMderiyc^^from 
it,  nay,  thfitabi^mte  xiecesf^il^  of  i(^beiqg  p\^-in|04moi^ate  exe* 
cution:  agplnst  the.oUasuf^oii^a^^  to 

fay*.  It3  is  only  to  x^  mann«j;4n£«^Gb  it  is  prooo^^9>b#  carried 
into,  execution  tfaat^I  qbjefi,aad.^«2ife^ch  I-oave  preci^med  to 
take  the  liberty  of'  now .  a449t9sing»  ¥C^U)P,.i4'PJ^s]^iSy:x^3i|^>  yji^  9i0f 
great  hopes  that  what  I  have-  to  suggest  on  tl^-  §Mbject-  wiU:  he 
listened  to,  but,..because,.jhavia(pilready  givea  nvvisjpwons  to  the 
piiblic,  I:  deem  it  a  duty  to  that  public  and^nyse^^^el^d^alrour  to 
6upp99t^th9se  opinipp^irta^  h^carus^^  thinJb^ff^a^vJ  <^%4ip9»jfxi^^^ 
the  pxiAcipies,  now  brought  forwaid  by  your  Xt9^4^^  andrfOVr 
colleague3»  arqyevy  different  froq^4b^;you  (^i^^Jy  a;yoKpr§4,i..afe 
not  suppcMted  byit^e  authorities  y^u  qnote  ;  ^qd,  if^S^^ifffV^^  m 
ftnd<M:ted  upofv  will  only  ^^onti^ue  thecouii^try  4A  .the  same.^dis^se^s 
andconfusioo^  iunregax4<Uo  itscirculatiog  medmm,  that  it  has  bfeu 
labouring  undes  for  above  a  hundred  yeai;%^r<i^soqMdnc^«<|^0>ese 
ve||^  ^doctrines  having  .bigen  adopted  in  the  end  of  the  MVentetnth 
^cent^ry*-.-    ...  .-,  . .       ,  ,.  ^       .^,^^^'^. 

In  bfi^ing  forwasd  a  motion  in4he  House  of  F^s,  upc^  the 
Prince  BLegeiof  Si  mess^e  in  ro^rd  to  a  new  silver  coii>age,  your 
JUi(4sbip  is  repQ^d  tp^hvvd  stated^  ^<  that  the  principle  i>i;4oiindia^ 
>2aPi^f;^iH!?^Q^!^fU^  lo  4ie  new^  c^kiage,  Was, 
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that  gdidji0S^  bfitkinfimkmnA  Inimi^  Mr  9tamUmi  qfwid&e  inilA 
^Qyt^fyj*  dGHi).  xbecefooe^  that  nci  akeration  yiirU'  iatended  tb  be 
tfi^a  m  the  gold  coinB^  .  The  ^aibe  ;i«9eFtk«  id .  repdirtecl .  to  faavt 
Wf i>  md4e  by  th^.gf ntieman  who  fatvought  forward  ihe  motioti^  ^ni 
th.ia  subj^ty-in  the  Houde  of  Cbmmonsi  and  theaame  authorkifitare 
reporr^d  to  bare  bciearefecred  ito,  by  you  both*  It  ta  Uda  dottaitie 
^4t  t  iP0an  to.»vg^e  agan^-  and  which  t  thsok)  if  Ae  Ufiattn^ 
m^S0]&et^9 1  QMy  sa£dy  a6siiiiitt.isiiow  (ioie:6piiiiottGf.  hk.Majesty'a 
xniai9t^r$.  c^.eeti^y<  I  %hM^  thefleforer  proceed  t»  ahewi  iaua 
&rtl  pJao^v  thai  it.vKas  not  the  oflinion*  of  hia  M9)«aty^s  miniflieia 
five  years  ago  ;  in  the  secoad^  that  it  i^  tiet  auflpDrted  bytheaotho^ 
vitii^  quotod  hy  fQm  Lordship  and  Mr.  W.Pok;  aad,  in  the 
thj|:4i  thatf.if  k is  perscfreiccd in  and  acted  upon>itha  vSatt  AmUmim 
^on^equenoes  will  ensue.^ 

•  V  To  prore  the  fir>$t  aaaertioh  I-  think  ft  iwill  dnly.be  liei^eatt^  ta 
state,  that  this  doctrine  of  gold  being  the  standard  rfvakee  'wm  thf 
fbundf^ioii  of  the  Report  of  .the  BttJikm-Commiifece,  'and  th«s  to 
recal  to  your  Lordship's  recollection  and  to  that  of  the  {mblie  id 
general,  the  strong  and  pointed  oii^oaitiQfi  made  by  your  Locdahtp 
and  your  colleagues  to  .tdiis  Report^  and  the  Reaolutiona  that  w^e 
brought  forward  against  it.  I  cannot  immediately  layiiiyhaBd 
9Q  the  tep^rt  of  the  debates  at  that  perk)d»  but  if  my  memory 
$^rves  ^e,  your  X^ordship  moved  in  th^  House  of  Lords,  the  same 
resolutions  uiat  wese  moved  by  Mn  Vansittart  in  the  other  Hooset 
To  those  resoliitions  I  b^  leave  to  refer.  In  them,  there  ia  csst 
tainly  no  aclcinovirleclginent  of  gold  being  the  standard  of  valttei 
The  substance  of  Mn  Yansittart's  speeches  on  this  occasion  mere 
printed  and,  published ;  they  are.mvw  lying  before  me,  and  X  ahaH 
take  the  liberty  K>f  making  a  few  quotations  from  them^  »  : 

•  In  page  10,  he  says,  « I  will  i]K)t  now  dwell  on  a  point  to  iwittoh 
t  must  hereafter  revert^  but  prooeedto  one.  on  which  the  ioaniad 
gentleman  has  reasoned. largely,  and  with  the  greaterst  confidence^ 
which  has  been  most  strongly  feUed  ftipoix  by  those  who,  >  in  :thSia 
long  controversy,  hasre  reasoned  on .  the^  same  side  of  ^e  ^uestioni 
and  to  which  no  £ewer  than  the  first  seven  of  <the  pr<^>osed  iresohit 
tibns  seem  excJi^ively  directed  |j  I  refer  to  the  standandof  yalnei 
We  are  told,  that  our  standard  is  changed  or  lost;  and  tcinmphimftr 
ly  asked,  where  we  shall. now. find  in?  ^£ky^  should euppo^e.Uhe 
standard  wassomething  visible  and  tangiblcj  which  had  been^ao^ 
deatally  mislaid,  and  that  we  ought  to  offer  arewavd  iKh&XUffsifit 
back  again  \  but  I  affmn^ihai  a  standard^  in  the  seme  mediibj/ii&st( 
gtn^lmmi' namely i  afaedand.  immriMe.  weight  qf.0!»fieehu$ 
f^aU%xasaiffi£asm'e.(^ixibie^nean',esisted^in»this  fi^^ 

.  In  page  .1S>.  ^  no  Hnulation  of  the  cuiikml  w^^ghhiof  goldiCDtii 
iexittM  down  to  the.  year  1774^, and  tfaei!efii»e  all  my .  ttfa5oging» 


Ivilli  Mtftai  tp  A(^  f»tif9i  Gotn>  a{^lies>  wkbennal  f>r«e^  totH^  gold 
.fi^iD  dcmm  to  that  time  9  and  tins  mccs^ti^  ^aW5i««{f  indarMbf 
itsadardy  so  much  talked  of,  had'no  existeneetiU  wkhm  the  pen^^ 
od  pfhi$  present  iMarjesty^s  reign  ;but^what  ivas  then  iriadei  tfai 
standard?  was  it  fite  penny  weights,  nine  grains  and  ahalfi  (the 
]^ilint  weight  ofa  new  guineaj)  for  one-pound  andone  diiliing^  61^ 
fiTepeainy  ureights,  eight  grains^  the  cutrent  weight  ?  The  difi%tenc<^ 
is  not  gteaty  but  it  destroys  the  principle  of  "a  £ked  standard  ad 
irinch  as'if  tt  m^re.  A  fixed  standard' nmst  be  something  a<2€utately 
d^oedy  cevtain,  and  inraciable ;  and  stteh  a  standard. the  ntetaiHe 
eurrency'of  this  country  has  never  beem^'  -  ■  . 
•  ^  I  am  not  inquiring  whether,  on  general  principles  of  poHcy^  <#e 
t»Q]^st  not  to  seek  to  establish  such  a  standard,  but  I  sim  contedtding^ 
that  the  learned  chairman's  resolutions  ate*  false  in  faet,  and  hit 
complaints  groundless,  for  we  cannot  haiir^  k>st  what  we  nerer 
possessed/' 

;  ^  This  discussion  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  as  ofertUming 
the  basis  of  the  learned  chairman's  proposed  resolutions,  bnt  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bullion  Report, 
that  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes.  He  says  that  my  prdposi^ 
tistfis  are  an  evasion  of  the  (Juesticm,  and  i  that  I  ought  distinctly 
either  to  admit  or  deny  the  fact,  that  bank  noieBhave  last  theit<stan^ 
iaapd  vahu.  Now,  I  do  not  conceive  myself  bouiid  either  lo  admit  or 
todcany,  that  bank  notes  have  lost^  value  which  they  never  possessed^ 
ind  which  the  legal  coin  of  the  country  never  ipdssessed,  namely^ 
a  value  estimated  by  ttjixedmoeight  of  gold  0»!  ^lloer  bullion^.  ^ 
r~ixi  page  52,  <<  The  tenth  resolution  I  most  decidedly  object  to< 
ifcpKopooes  to  Parliament  to  declare  that  which  is  not,  and  nevef 
has  been  true,  and  the  declaffstton  of  which  must  have  the  most 
tlamring  effects:  it  either  means  that  bank  notes  hsA^  lost  theit 
Matti^  value,  compared  with  die  current  coin  which  they  repre« 
4^oit-i^^  proposition  which  t  have  already' shown  to  be  unfounded  ) 
m  itmeansv  dtat  |^^  Hfalueiefbank  notes  should- be  measuted  btf  thi 
pricetff  bMhfii  and  Ms  is  cqtuMtf  untrue.  Bank  notes  never  have 
been  the  representatives  of  any  t^ing  but  tlie  legal  money  of  the 
l^alm,  and  this  they  continue  to  be  for  every  legal  and  honest  pur- 
pose-as^efFectoaliy  as  ever.'' 

ri  In'page  iiS^  <<  What. I  aifirni  is,  that  a  fixed  and  invariable 
«(|Ofvid^cy.  ^between  our  legal  money  and  buUkm  never  has-been 
AseiWMi&d  by  our  laws."*  !  ^ 

^'>aI think  these  quotations  are  fully  sufficient  to  show,  that  tt  was 
tetMEhe  oi^ititon  of  at  least  aome>  of  hia  Majest/s  Ministeesy  five 
.years  agb>  ^lihac  geld  was  the  standard  of  value  «iu  this^  0Oiintry.  I 
ohafi^Mr^forenmly  mtakeone* passing ^obieriratton  on  this-  pa^  o( 
tile  ^fftject Jih^it  is^  that  it  mightiiave  been<:ipecied  that  ai.iiaeasure 
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of  such  ,gre»j;  .fOA^fgif^ce  ,WQu)4  b^yc  been  Jntt0d.vK«4  td  the 
Hpuse  (^.Cqfpi^?noi^  Vy  t^  Cib>vic»Uor  of  tHe  ^x^k^^iii^  bim»e^ 
and  JE  c^n  '{^i(y  find  one  rea$<m  for  hii  not  havuag  done  ao^ — it  is  ^ 
pi^cjipte  upon  ^ich  tb^  met^sure  was  to  be  founded*  The  Hon* 
oiii^^le  Gentl^ma^  would  hai^  feJ^tit  rather  awkward  to  hairecoin^ 
for^a^rd  and  told  tjbue  House  ^a/  gold  ims  Jhe  standard  of  vaiue, 
and  thai  it  had  been  prfifoed  so  i^  the  iyle  ftepori  of  the  SuUim 
Commitf^eef  as  Wfe.  W*^Pol^  i|  reported  to  have  done*  . 

X^b^U.  now  proiceed  to  ex^ine  the  evidetice  which  your  Lord* 
ship  ^ffid  Mr.^  W«  j'oie.are  reported  to  h^e  brought  forward  in  sugr 
port  ff  yo^r.a^ertioQ^  th^t.gold  U  the  standard  of  value  in  t^ 
coufi^  bpth  in^f^c^^.and^^  la^*  These  arcy  in  addition  to  the 
I^^prt  of  the  BifjtUoTvtjfjq^ittee^  the  late  l»ord  Liverpool's  Letter 
to:^  Eing^  and  the  acts  of.  Hthand  39th  of  the  present  feignV 
TfaeS^^ort  6t  t^  J^i^lican-p/pnimittee  I  hol^  asuQ  authority ;  but^ 
if  i^.ajppeared  tp, np^e,  that  the  b^et  jt»wp. evidences  bore  you  out  ui^ 
ypurv^ssertions,  I  should  not,-p:rf?i^inVib  say  a  single .  word  oii  thV 

S^bjgCt.   ^,  .,,,,,,    :^.    ,    \  :::■:"    '         •        ■•      '    -         -       -- 

.  ^,ypur  Lordship  if  i^eported  i?^'^?ve,f  om^nenced  your  speech  with 
'"^-^PgW"*  ^r'he.jwjrijpfof  jSut.late  relative.  In  every  thing  ybii 
said)  in  regard  ^otluty  I^optfiir^Ullypgree  with  you.  I  cheerfully 
acknowledge,  thaj^,  if;..i$  a,  work  pfg^e^it  labour,  ^reat' research,  and 

gpcat^wg^'j^'MSy^  andf boj^nding, Yg^  ^f^^S^?"?'    ^**'  J  ^^^ 

asj^ished  when  I  found  your  l^brdslilp  quoting  it  in  favor  of  the 
assertioBr  tb^^g^W.  was  u^e  ^afld^id.dF  value^  a?  I  could  not  re- 
coU€|Ct  hjKving.mjk  witiany.  i^cb^ctri  in  that  work*  To  be 
cerUiiH:  how^pr,  L^^ipjran  thro^h  it}  and,  having  4biie  so> 
Lcoa^^eftly  maintain^  tjjiat.  ii^'^  #uch  thipgis  to  be  found  in  it,' 
In  |the  first  place^  d^re  i^  iitti(e  or^^iothu^g  said  about  bullion,'  the 
treatise  asji  of  the^cq^  ^qf  j^e  rca|fn»"  ai>d  these  only  are  treated 
of*  Intbesepond  pu^  b^i^ord^ip  does  not  appear  to  make  u^ 
of  the  term  standard  of  value  at  alL  When  he  uses  the  word  stan- 
dard, itis.genera|}yap^)i^.to..the  fineifiess  of  gold  or  silver,  not  to 
its  ^i;al|i€u  In  his^  de.niiitac^.<3^f  j:^pney>  .he  says,  the  money  or  coin 
of  .a,CQi||E^ry4s  th^t^^^d  awl  in  one  other  passage,  and 

one;On|y,,jt  bdiev^,ibe3»pfi^ar^tQM$eit  Jn  this  latter  signification.  It 
i8,ia.;PRge4.35,^j,s^§j^  i^.^Si^^^]^pom  the  tim^ when  gold  coins 
were ;introdu<^  intQ,cun:ency^-^9Heif  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign, 
of  a-€i$^tain  weight,^^ui4  ata  f  ei^taiiijate  or  value,  the  pound  sterling 

in  taks^P?;f\^<5'^^  ^r^cfftjai^.^'^l^^  goW^  «» 

Jiii^cfl^«P^c.^*^^:^P^^^  S^;.  (pertain-  quan^ty  or  wei^litof 

«l3j5i^B4.5iiYer|tf  b#  this  tedon^X^av^W  the  coricludini|  part.qf 
^b W^^pgrf  ph»  ^iw  i^r  "  the  n?&j^l  Tgiue  of  the  gold  coins  ^as, 
fj^^i|^.te.tiiff§fc  #W^ttfii^^  ipTOP^ 


•  A- 
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tEeih;  a^tftliese  gold  cdme^b^itf6iiieS'^fifi9e^ai-t»e  rate  or 
vO^whicX  ine-Sheriign:ihmim^io-  menm?'M&-iThn  thSt 


'  para|ra^li,  at  page  153,—"  SeccAiil;^;  that,  hi  this  kbgctom,  ffi?- 
goM  coins  onlyjiave  bpen'^cw  ma^y  ye^sp^t,  ia^i,'itetio^k,'lh)ii6 
ptSctide  and  opiifiibn  trf  tbe  j*eople,  th(»4>rinfcWSt1^fceiAif^  '^prtu- 
perty  and  instrument'  of  comm^rtei,  Th'e^tnte&fr  tn^^ckmd'iiiHifi^f^ 
wlifcfa,  at  the  atee^9sion  of  Wiffijim  f.  ^a^  a  p6uridtv%{]gM  of  *fl^^. 
ahi^^hich,  by  soiidessive  SAasetnenti,  niafleby-th^mbnarcte  w' 
thisrealm,  was  reduced,  in  the  43Td  yi?*r6fthe%igri  «df  Queen  EHJ?*- 
abeth,  to 'the  :J^  parts  of  a  popnd  troy  bf  Btanjartfsllm;  is  novirTift.' 
corws  by  the  coiirs^nDf  ^ents,  arid  by  the'genetalciii^ittcf  thi^ 
pie,  the  4y  parts  of  a  guinea,  or  of 'S^dwts.  9^  grt.  of  standard  | 
At  as  early  a  period  as  the  year'  1485,  that  fe,  me  first  of  Henry 
a  gold  coin,  called  a  sovereign,  then  first  introduced  into  circinadon^ 
"was  intended  to  represent  thh  iiUegef^arpcfund  tterling,  Iii  ^ery 
jsubsequent  reign  to  that  of  James  I.  sold  coins,  of  t}ie  same  name 
and  intended  to '  represent  this  iHtegey,  wdrt  made  at  the  'nAn% 
of  this  kingdom :  their  weight  was  generally  diminished  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  gold  coins  were,  during  that  period,  debased.  From  t3ie 
accession  of  James  I.  all  the  new  gold  coiHsintrodUced  idto-eirctifa- 
tidi{  wre  also  intended  to  represent  this  integer  or  pound  staling, 
such  as  the  imit,-  the  laurel,  and  the  guitiea ;  for  the  guinea  wis 
originally  rated,  in  the  mint  indentare,  at  one  po>ttHd  sterling/* 

From  these  and  other  passages,*  whifch  might  be  qufoted,  it  eri* 
deritly  appears,  that  his  Lordshipi  so  far  from  bein^  of  opihicm 
thit  gold  iniUion  was  the  standard  of  value,  does  not  even  give  ilfhat 
office  to  coins 5  for  he  .calls  them,  and  very  properly,*  only  "the 
lAeaSure  of  property/*  And  how  ?  According  to  the  rateorvttlue 
which  the  Sovereign  thinhjtt  to  set  itpon  tk^.  This  description 
he  mvariably  attaches  to  them. 

In  page  131,  he  ^ays,  <<  Pi'om  the  foiegoHig  short  statement  it 
i$  evident,  that,  from  the  time  M^hen  gold  coins  were  first  made  in 
the  mints  of  this  kingdom,  these  gold  coins  have  been  equally  with 
the  silver  coins  legal  tender,  and'tbdsetiuently,  the  measure  of  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  rate  or  value  which  the  Sovereign  theiight 
Jit  to  set  upon  them.  In  page  187.  «*  From  the  year.  166i,  the  siWer 
<^h^  became,  ih  fact,  the  only  *J)rlncipal  measure  of  property  ,l!«rtr6/*- 
dtngid  the  rate  or  mine  which  the  Sovere^  had  set  upon  them. 

Arfd  iri  page  1?9,  "in  the  year  XlVl^fherate or  nomih&i  ^hee 
of  the  gold  coins  was  fixed  by  prochnlation.'*  Indeed,  in  the  tWW-^ 
ittericenie'nt  of  the  work,  he  conl|)lete!y  establishes  the  right  of  the 
Sovj^^e^h'to  iibthiy,  ind  at  the  same  time'gires  a  definition  of 'C€*ts 
exacil^  correspondent.  ««  STXe  coifis  of  every  kifigdom  Or  Hate  &re 
fie  measure  of  property  andcommetce  within  every  such  kingdom  or 
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^tatey  aecordh^  to  the  naminul  viikee  declared  and  nuthorized  ftj^ 
ike  SovereigHy  so  far  as  they  are  made  iegat  'te^Ser.  In  ex- 
changes  with  foreign  countrk»,  anrf  in  pijttie^ts  rfiadc  to*  thcitt,* 
the  intrinsic  value  of  t^  metal  of  which  th&  cp'iii  is  ma<fe  is  theonl^p 
measure  of  prc^etty  and  commerce,  because'the  authority  of  Sbye^ 
reigns  cannot  extend  to  regulate  payments  jnade  in  forrfgn  counr 
tries,  Inhere  they  have  no  power'Oi«jiMri$diction.' '  It  follows,  fron^ 
vdiat  has  just  been  s^idy  thaf  it  it  fiecessaiy,  in  this  place,  toistatt 
by  what  authority  dnd  in  what  m^lier^^oins  are  made  current  at  a 
fcefrtain  rate  or  value,  and  be(5ome  in  that  respect  legal  tender^*  pap< 
tticularly  widiin^theseyour  Marjesty^s  donrtinlons.^' 

«  There  is  no  doubt  that  di«  SbV^feigns  ^f  most  of  fhe  kingdonti 
and  states  of  Euvope,  hauls' -Enjoyed  and  exertised,  froyfi  time  im-^ 
memorial,  the  right  of  declaring  at  what  rate  oryalpe  the'poins  of 
every'  denomSnatiofl  shall  pa6&,  and  h^omt  ih  diat  respect,  lawful 
coins  or  legal  tMiU«f.  Iif  this  yoiir  Maje$ty^1ringdom,  your  Roy^ 
P«ededessor&  Hatve  always  *efljov^-dtid  estereised  thi^  right,  mt 
Matthew  >Hale  Mck^fi^  this  eighty  (iVii^^^i7im^5fa)ff  5,)  and,  say s^ 
that  it  is  an  utiquestiotlatte^prwogative  of  the'Crown,  and  he  treat} 
with>great  aUlky  of-dUfe  ft««r^  frnd  extent  of  this  prett)gatiye.''    ' 

The  dedttctionf,  «y  be^  ffrtidi?  ftx^m  these  statements  of  his  Lord* 
^ip>  can  be  earfied  ftn<ch  farlhferthan  may  at  first  appear.  Instead 
of  proving  thdt  gold  is  the^fandaffd  tjf'valttei  thtey  prove  the  very 
reverse^  and,  I  thinks  and  I  t^pijat  it  iii^h  ptide  and  exultsrfion^ 
they  ihay  beiuefeit^d  td  as  ntt^fit  cott^jilfcte  evidence  of  t!h«  corrbct-r 
nesEs  of  the  th^oiy^  whidh  I  hem  be^n  «hdeav^ringto  est^bli^.  For, 
if  gold,  in  buffion  or'in  tOii^s,**#as  the  standard  of  value,  how  could  it 
be  podsibkrfor  a  SoVeiPeign  tO  atter  dt*  chitnge'  that  standard  ?  andif 
not  the  statemeitt,  fhat  the*' geld  rfnd'Sih/et  cckhs  circulate  according 
to  rates^edkf  the  Sor^f^fgn^  a  Complete  j^roOf  th^these  coins  mafy 
be  <*  measirresof  value,^  but  «hi^  th6y  ate  hot  the  standard  by  yi^tnm 
f hat  value  is  determined,  and  that  there  exists  afiodier  standardf  or 
mode  of  akertalAing  thftTvaltile  I'  And  has^  not  his  Lord^ip  tbld 
us  what  4hat  wad  f '  Ifi^^he  Mt  «xpre«$ly  dei^lared,  that  iHk&pormd 
eterliiig  16  the  intsger" -^hi^  ll^e<J6ifls"Wet^  listed  to  represent} 
and  that  thetntes  or  propdtttene^f  that  irit^gferi  -w^hich  they  iSepr^* 
aented,  \(rere  fiiml  by. the  gdv^nittfeftt,  iahd  contmtied  always  fixM 
as  long  as  they  remained  coins ! 

-  Now,  what  is  the  Aewy  whfeh  T  Have  been  endeavouring  to  esr 
tabK'Sh  ?''lt  is,'thatf  Valtx$  Ih  fex'chinge^  being  merely  an  adventitijO^u. 
quality  attached  to  matter,*  in;  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
barter  amongst  manlj^nd,  tmd,  being  perfectly  arbitrary,' no  certain 
fixed  moder^asGert^krfftgtfi^iatefovndtn  natnre;  Und,  thereo 
fotfe;waH«Md-ha^1^erf^nllii*%'  of invenrih^  on^;  As  all 

value  is  com})arative3  they  have  in  every  country  assufned  a  point  of 
eoihparison  i  t6  r^prisem  Which,  c&ins  of  gold,  silver^  and  cqipeTf 
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have  beeii  en^ploy ed•^  WlieAiissNied  by  the  goiremmeRt  of  a  country^ 
|]{ese  bare  beea  alMraj[a5or4Qred^  pac>s  for  pert^n  proportions  of  die 
pomtof  compariaonriise^in  tbat  couatiy,  and*  whw^  tbej^conrinue 
to  4o  as  long  a^.  tl^ey  pas^a^r  eoras  in  -tfiat  country,  wkhoul:  any  re* 
ferenee  what:eyeir  to  the  b^Uion^prioepf  the  metab of  which  they 
gre  coxupose4-  -       <   -  .     . 

I  do  npt 'presume  to  -say,  that  this  Thoofy^  it  to  be  feond  in  his 
XiOrflship's  work>to  its  lttli«9E4<eifit;  but!  dotbinkt  diiat,  if  he  had 
ifiOefTL  granted  longer  |ife>  and)bHter  health)  to  hare  et^abled  him  ta 
ha,v,e  continued  his  iniqiuriesrand  r^^aearches^  it  is  probable,  that  he 
would  have  been  led  tb  inake  the  ^ame  eondHstons  i  and  that  it  is 
fttUi  more  probabli^  tfaai^if  be  b^d  Jived  to* (the  preaent  day,  'he 
inrould  haye  supported  this  Theovyj^-iiKipfioskiosr  lb 'that  of  th# 

^uUian*ConiiQittee»        :    .    .      j.     .    i 

-  l\^ink  that  ycmr  Lordsb^  skid>  Afe.  W»  F<de  wiUbe  ^till  less 
bome  out  in  y^ur/a^erticmy  by  iihe  Acts  6f  Parikonent^to  vtihich. 
you  ha^  referred.  .  Tbe^firat^f^hpse^-tbatofithe  Vi^th  of  the  pre- 
srent  reigu,  -yrasj  upon  a^fk»mer^eca$ioa|.m^cofisequence  of  its  having 
t>een  brought  forward  bytherComoHttee^'  m.^upportr  of  the  Tery 
$ame  doctrine,  discnssed  by-me  at  eomdevable  leogthj  in  an  Ad- 
dress'to  the  Editof^.of^he  Bdinlmfgh*  Review*.  But,  as  yourLord<^ 
jfl}ip  has  been  pleased  again  to  bring  it  into  Aotioe^  and  die  Act  itself 
is  very  short,  I  bav^  thoughts  profi^^to  glyi^  it  in  an  Appendix,- that 
the  public  may  judge  .whelher»  even  by  iv^pU^atioUy  it  goes  tor 
eatabUsh  gold  as  the  standatd  ^>valae«*  A  pierusalfif  k  will  shew 
what  I  fpnnerly  remarked,  tbat  the  tenil  ^oldis  not  to-be  found  m. 
tt  ivom.  beginning  to  end.  At  the  sametioK,  I 'am  ready  to  allowt 
ihz^  from  its  tenor,  it  may  be  iaiplied  thatgold  coin  is  a  legal  tender 
lor.fiay  amounti  either  abo^or  beIow>2^j  or,  if  your  Lordship 
please,  for  all  sums 'above^5/r  but, '«urQly>  this  doe»notgO'td 
^mpb/f  that  gold  coin,  far -lesa  gold  bi^en)^  is  the  standal^d  of  value^ 
If  suph  reasoning  were  to-be^allowed,  dien  I  would  argue  that  bank- 
notes l\s4z  niuch'  better  title-^  be  declared' the^stttfidard  of  vidue, 
becaAi^e.gold  ooins,  by  thisAet)  are^mly .if»^'^  liobe  a  legal  ten* 
der^ whereas  bank^^otes  have  beenyby  aiiotber  Act,  since  positirdy 
declared  to  be  a  legal  tender,  i  bave^  also^  gi^eft^  ^n  tb^  Appendix, 
tdie  Acts  of  the  36tb  and  $9^  of  tbi^jreign,  iiiiich  nierdy  go  toestab^ 

,?  The  title  of  this  Act,  aud  th^^ilict'iteei^  ^H^k^eaA  tabeat  Tariance.  The 
title  is, «  ah  Act  to  pcc^i^iiUb^.jjpaj^orli^iiyA  jut  jjig^i^i^ilver  aaia  of  |his4realin| 
iSrotdfo)tei^[i  coy^tnes,  intoOreal  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  tbp  .teQ. 
der  tJtereof  beyond  a  certain  surn.''  Frorti  this  is  certainly  to  be  inferred,  thai 
it  iseoly  tfee  tjeiider  of  Hghr  Bilv^  coin  ftnm  foreign  parts,  that  is  to  M  ' 
restrained*  .But  the  A«titise)faf»feeHrttoaitacb'tM^4iliwrcaiii,ia)ttd<ithas 
always  been.  &q  tmix^lated;.  dthm^B;hj^.ij».|b^fl>a4 V tbs  s^vp^cjms^  of 4lit 
Act.has  iio  connexion  With  the  iirst  ,     "   ^.. ,;.,,...:   . 
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lijshing  the  fomm  Act  ^  hi  ft^n<i»li    $#  fajr^tAqm  tfai&e  Actt^, 

by /ctivneiuig  ilwtf  tf<^;aayQt«»i>in$  gfai^ WtiJeiii  mplf/Jy  np^ji^^at. 
tl^e  r^i^  ^5i.^AMr  «».*  Ai«»  thai.  #iif  #^  jno^,{i9M4|p»4;pins, 
but  be  taA[en  lis  bvliian^  at  a  certain  fnit^f^  or  cevtaiA.£«0d.p(gpor- 
tit^  df  ihe.poiHld^  thiit  is,  df  tite  mtjif^*  q€:  -prntk  4i<sQMW^»w«k» 

lianic«»  &t  PfoohMatiMa  ^  tiia  i^iiVt  pawni  ^  t)^(^  .^qi^wtrj,  «^^ 
«|i60iaig  ooiM). £ar te every  Me «i|  tjiw^  yid»»u;  yy^ptifWi  ^. 
c^ftSi.  ^riiilher  filA  «r  ai<yeg^«»itl»aiifthly4iii!ja^     j^ta  ^^ 

^ t  f f  MfiiM  mh*. fffttaiii -ffitf^'f  Of ^MMMiioiia  of  thff  Bitrtnrf  g»^<^^«»**   the 

mvtng  dioa,  I  trait,  ^ewoy  ch«t  the  cvideoie. emoted  by  K^ 
Latdttop  ckiaaiMgoto  pfom  tiM  fiM  buttaiiaa  t}ie  ftao^rdtol 
valiiaiaiiiwceHMfiw  liuntt^Mw  ia'a^^  falal  fiiinffiniiaiMta 

Aae  %Oiiid  naMiA  tliir^  ^^^im^i^.  vaii^^Ar-  MHacaBle  to  fcmnH  A.iMaR 

eeimpai^on.  Ifyiew  Iiaadailap'edkylft.lhe^ 
Gemaitteei^jmiaMBtraisa  wlifipit  tbeko^^GJiWiiwpfa  iv^cti^ififi^^ 
n(^^6mhfti  jg  ahetr  f tAaaii^iaa .  he  aqwiwl»  tbajg  d^iirtiofft  a^  ,«pT«* 
fiMt.  K^dA  h;a Ae  iwhwtoiiiof  ttliieiaii  mmci^i^fid  mi^t^iwj^i 
he  ef  die  aasie  vajue;  aod)  wheneiFer  ^  baafc-note cannot  pusf]juu» 
the:«ane  ifaaHfeiiyr  ctf  gaU  or  mdmingfi  fm^h^-^mi^^^^^  of-^ivid 
kuaeditoJo^  Aiit  aeae mmt he^piapi»a<i  i  tbiaU ^kho^u^doujjMt 

had  MtoaMa  oaiy  kdtve  haawjihitf  wmft^gm^  d^ifre^iated. ,  ^o^ 
mm$t  Ayaofinda  i»  ^  emaiinw^  dubi  the  Jkvir  sate  o£  io^mg^^ 
estiuaigea  ^aid  dMroMMiMd-bi^  i^gold  be^ 

ataMaed  of  valtte,  mm  ah  >  t  ila—  oan  nae%  (al|ii9^t^.iii  jfsyaLi^ 
have  bees  attliiiLlj  oroyoatthe  ^ej^feoiatieii  «f  ba^<4^>te%  io.^^ 
aaqteMoieiSaQ^oaeriaattei  howeaaf  eeoaaary  to  fy^.  3i»dv»;^  ajper- 
tite  fiaay  he,  oftAdna-k  is  ooaaMOpy  to  £aipC'«KU}  evidanUy  jf>jiytf 
ffOtt  a  ecnmty  immkmumm^  4m  takh  tjmm  in  the  Appeodix^ 
^wbeft^  tlM>'!CMHliOy  OthiaoltHMloa  hi  caa^iilaiiion'ittia)^  be  cpnHpairied 
wkh  tlie  {Mmof  fi«Uh«llhMa«aa^  of  eachai^y  wuh.  Ifaoce 

forthe  hut  ««9o  yeaea^  Ym  aewat-ajtoviopppfir  the.  doafcyawb.  t^ 
tbe  paeaaitt  eMaa  ^  tbe*sMie4M«.heail  ettahiishad  by  law^na;^ 
cannot  be  akered  wbliout  <<  a  haeach  o£  public  fatdli  and  dereliction 
«<  rf ayiiitiai|iitfye<><iia  paiija<fO»ggow  "  Sathati  avbMW^ 
a  new  cMwage  feHMit%  whaaaiaeg  the  paiea  offohi  asdail^aiF^hiit* 
lioh  "may  be  in  ^die  iMttet^^a^^goid, agad  ril^ee  loiaii  miiij  kmnjnue 
to  be  of  i}|e  old  we^g^  aad  he  laMedaltlie  Hd  ml^iHi. 

Yoaor  LaodsMpfcaigiren  aaory^JoohiedefpeooC  of  the  deftw^jw- 
tioif ^  MaMafoity^  anhMMew  ta  afipem  tiHae  pria^ipleip  ."ai^im^ 
are  repocted  to  hawe  deefaffad^  thafc^it:  liiaohl  he  pajfioapd  migtiir 
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»ftfy  to  clJlitfiHieite  g^  cailfffi»^6y>^i>e,  \mam»^^g6ld  is  the' 
jAiiifaj#yiWMikl  "liijf  feaillfcf#ri<»  liinifeiii'  augN  .tc^be  marie 
<«lf^hylhKkata .  ^«¥b^  %«be4feUiWRi*i'  iy  tepMMift^  te  lttv«  been 

dtti^^frgl^  fligy3«liiliaifl»4iiitigtlf  sibttfi'ind  vck^owMged^ 

It  ^mtWtv;%BfMg%^  IfreiWSt  feigtt,  *bdve  ««ty  mllionft  of  gui- 
itiiif^!(ij<l#u^tt«ft  t^Stf  RHts^-loff* which,  he  8ii(d,  Godooiif  knew 
ifraHK  mflHM^soflK^ol^^Hift  <jfia(lli#|i^  ftifHiuriid  -ftPUMCi  ^ouf  tiMPsrvft*"'!' 
AAMc^ ''nh^4kilH^'MMMM^e4NMi  ^j  csiui'^i'irtiwii'^) ^^dt  aaxme'  .it  - 
i<»feul|aW!li^M^f  lliif'iyitHWijf  «liHnw  4Mrf«iitMHiiiri»r couMpy^ 
me  leBL'inn  oosiF^vBc^revtf^er vRm»pe)r  tv  me  si^fiiiK^MnQr  m  tmw 

that)  if  goi;eiiiiem  had  ft  in  tiheir  power^io  iMJiKihty  iMUioni  tsiofiii' 
»tll(fey^iiii'#C^iiliif*  «^'#le  tefliy  rgtg»-thcy  wMl^,  ki  a  verjr  «hdrt 
^itti^,%<^>^'<l€i^>iiiiie  4iFJty¥<^  Mn^-rili^^ileittt^)  hoii«v«r^>d0es  «Miip«^ 
pMF"Tti  iMS'inceBBMi  iP"we  tttviiMi'firio  nuneiii^veicxBdiimy  Jt  fpni 

a«'^»rlf-apjp<t£Miiy'q#<<i4>riW»w>iiigA|»yg^^  your  JU0cdiilii^i]ie 
ru^atariWjf  mif^pwilliaiijr  thit'qiMMWiiy  «f  goUthat  woiOdil^'f*? 
4|itlwcMb  mm TgiMltiui jifeain  ifcg  cMutei|ig^iM^iMli  of  thejoun* 
ifyylMMt  Ae  ?til<ilil'f  ltf<liN>t<innj  to  pa^ -Ibr  i^»  #re»  if  k  coiiU 

ibrthhtfy^tfrsfakiAioail^^'^  lugW«t  Eranoe^haiAiierei 

x^^nm/t  iMtikikiMfSi^  fiflit  «f'ihb  i^  4»^  at  tUr  Tetf^-mbixient*;; 
tidjloiwfc^  ftg  %Mhy)jiii»iMii  y>  iitos^hgcai  Iti  «ame -tsmWrira^r 
lAlittf^palSi  ^■Mr'MMiM^  Ihit  oMrtiMspuattcl^'  aiBs'l*e|Rlil]^'sit^4^.^pef 
MaM«  hriiliii tflniriffiiiiiiWi aiWi  liiiiiiiMiwi  jwit rjhl f  n  hnwliht  Tiinr 

ifte-^ild  JiiiB^thS^io^  #<iiiimmf  e»k4iiut»an'tiM?jtwgi<qr?t 

'Wte  yaii  i»j<^i^of  tJiitiiiili(Wwiiiiii  i»  Ayaatar<»i»igt^tiHltad 
tlwri>  tliiiW*iiitrc#>iiiiyr|8  ifeertMdteeyly^ittctaflaA'Mii  -It  hdia^beett 
fer  neariy  twenty  yeilNI  paN^Mhwitt  icaiaiikialy  wtthwut-  gcM  <x^, 
andiMMMfa^  iWry  ^mH  AMr^^^iiciiaf'y^an  fMnr»  >f)r,'pefha^ 
ig»ie0ii*»rt<tiplr  ^  Alt  anrihi^  imiiumgi?  iiHc^jwriot  want,  and  the 
fm&tmmm  WA  4lK|fl{l^«»t«^>^>  «<>^*^  eip«cia»y  m  the  distant 
]MMay'V0MH£ii'~'VMIii^p^6MMiil§eflM0O^  JMiR  tiia  j^oraiily 

aiirf  tmrfittJi  d?#ilifll»<iliitf^r  Ma^«ily  %e  coteaiirMl  l|f-tboae  wbo 

M*i»iiiyii  iiiiii  JUniiniitffoarii  weH-^e^J 
pr^I  iaii  aifairi^ -norer  been 

liMiaiHKMa 
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incniase  of.  mf^^}  trade  at  the  command  of  a  ^v^ing  ni«dittm« 
adopted  ip,i»pc^fig.qft  die  lesaer  i^tfnrcfaaBC^  of  ^tpciety^:  Tk/^ 
gre^t  %i}^  j^  tl^ai^erjoal  drade  of  a  oouairy  ceatr^a  ia  j^t%^,  )imi 
wKat^i^er-qr^ps^f  i^l-Uade  mm»t  jsssf^aUy  Imct  i^Mr  #diei^ 
The  di4tff;«f  ]t\^Q  Ioh^  ord«if 4>f  shqp4cef |ier%  th«  imi9h9l>i0i»  and 
the  l;(b9ui^er.%^nave^  for  m^f  T^isb.  iNiiFeved  frcio  w^nty  aot. 
laerely  of  ^o(m{  silver  coins,  but  actually  from  want  of  cotna  of  any 
kiadi  f;apiipt/;eas^,  he  d^a^b^d;  ^^ad,  could  ^chvli  fRi^^Mfis^w 
,  niad^e*  of  the  loss  f;^Qasioae4  thei^by,  it-w^li#in<^un(vutQ  a  fum 
a|ino^,  surpassing  belief..  .  Ji|9ini$t4^ay..th?i^fpr#v  fov^d  ii#^  4S0M* 
Uy^idp  gt^grejit^r^e^vice  to  t)ie  couf^try,  nm>r««#pft«iaHf  in  thi  pffi^ 
Sfint  ^t^,ot  distr^^.^n.d  ^oaMon-of  all  tr»de>  tfi;^  $%  ^e  kft 

gopijl^Hv^  cWf»8?f7iWv44^4  tha$Jt  i$.doi|e.4ipw  a^WW^'  pHftdrr 
pf^«aAd  issued  ii^  abifid^  q^fUity.  X^%|  ana  the  tw9  Miact 
w^di  I  prop99fi  to  tak^,  ^o^f^omideratioar  Oo  ^k  gr«l»  I  f«fd 
▼i^iry,  Qon^i4^rat|le  pjl|^|ac)f  ija.])aTing  tQxongsatuliat^  yMr  X*onWii|p 
and;  your, collejiguips  pa  jtlie..^iri^  twiril^.,l«rhk  «pit€i  of  TOtt» 

adoption, of  the  pr«iQip)e^  PJ^.ithe  9wlljp|irCPI>twit^e^  yon  hava 
d'^termined  1;o|^re^i;^^t  lea^^tii^  p%rt,.thaf,fipfll.ifiitteb.haft  ^o^Jlong 
bpua^  the  curreixcy  of  mi&.qcwtry,,  ini^^'.bAaij^^afipfld  i|s.  tiad^ 
and  ipdustry.  ^Qd.dinUiMsh^d  a^d  hm:t  \^  £im^%  ^^04  rP^HHrcas, 
-4-t  mean,  woat  is  called  tae  mipfriate^i  ih^^  is.|o  aay,  the  pf(qH»» 
trj}j}i(  of  t^  h^^r  of  tb^  .cpucit;r7»  at  whi4^^kh«4iffei«i(  f^okia  ave< 
d^ie^d  to  pa^s»  '^hifqK  rafe^  have  b^iy> .  of  latej  -so  po^itb^aly 
declared  to  b^  the  ioviolable  Uw,  of  the  ^d»  and  >io  m^e  ta:bft 
tqi^c^ed  or  alter^^^^W  Magna  Chartar  ajythouglb  tb^  ac^^al  fact  ia 
tl]^t  this  tmtimty  (^lt^ijsAe49  mf^riable  itaadard  (so,  hapf^y  ri^ 
cl^^d  ^Ji^t.  y^u^iuar^  ia  ih^ auptatioa  I  bavagjivta)  haaectmatty 
b^n  change^  a^pd  alteredt,  and  tn^t  from  rnotiyaa  of  th^,  most  }i«^ 
poli^y^  bj^^Y£^ry^K^ng4)r  Q^em  tbat  )^^sat  apoa  the^ioneof 
thAsfeje^iflS^Keiqf^tJ^jft.p^  gr^t  furl^  if  aot^tke 

w^ofe,pf  ^  <;9afj^iQa,^ojai:,,^i|9irfa|tiag  9^4mt^  kf^^kmn  tbrww 

>f..art.  yffvj  i^jiji^.^fr^.howpv^,  t^natjpoa.  will  not, laiiry  thii 
reforfn^ioq,.J^;)?pqug^  if  lAu  W,  Pol^Haf^d correctly 

w^^i^  imen^BJd.t^^^oh^t  to  divide  thej^oond  ^  silver  kilo  ^ 
in^piafl^  pi  ^^i^/i^e^^^tipgralioa  u.tpo  tiivisd^  to  have  any  good  coa- 
$efltii^ripe.  J  -if  fou^fi^ .  rppc^ctedt;  however,^  have  ^Hied  o(  imkuig 
it^S  Of  "^Q^.f  ^h9^^hqe^^l^  14. not ^  9^iiiffelf  d^iet-^ 

ipaine^  pp^  agd  ^t  yp^^  WF^  in4i3^5a4  W^  «wic#  ilT  atjjl  a  gftaltf 
f  ri^ortipp.    The  ifkctii^y^f\i^^  .iho;  iMro4«ctlNHi^  of  a 

»^  fiftif^iP  *P«Si^#  j^p^pdif^t^f  !tbe»«|Mr^  wmld 
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6i  the  9tbef  coflHi^ied  m  Aeiti>-'1te3  l?een  most  compl  Ttefy  exem- 
pUdbd  iiy^ie  tocat  sril4^  baok  tokens,  tfte  fiftt^br^^d}  ^e  stiH 
trerfjr  ckcaiftti^y  akhougli-  they  trere  issued TC'thf^rato 6f6s.  02^ 
pc»  te. %Bil-'i^irer bfcdlibff  is  st  ^resetitaf'Sr.  liiLi  md^IWik  I 
maf  triMl'itJufiiibine  tD  5kf»  dttt  no  vaaA'^et f^Vsi  Yaitfdng  ttiore 
upon  th^  pttce  of'his'»od»  in  consediz^ce' of  bShg^'patd  in 

InooiiwenieBced*a^  &e  ^uhttyha^  been  for  i^^t  oTtH^  Cjpi^ 
Yefioy,'  it  woitid  tm^e-been  infinitely  iirarse,  had  it  not  Tiad' these 
batik  Cok^kfe  I  -and  yl^t,  if  these  hacf  happened  to  have  beeh  isspied 
wbm  silv'er  bUlU^ft  was  at" 5^;  ^&'or  eiren  5.  9i.'per  t>^/whenitf' 
got  to  6;^  M.  irniS  7^.fk€ft  oneof  tiietai  would  hate  r^ftiisdned  tit  the' 
eouBftry ;  tilte^'^wOttlflThate^U  fiowti^  as  the  ciiowpa:  and  hiK-cj^virm' 
hm^  done*    In  like  n^anner/  sfaotlfd'a  dianjge  Wt&^'pblitscii^  of 
Europe,  or  in  die  cofnmeriiisl^  trfakionsiiF  tihfe^rotintry;^  again''^lf 
tW^e^hangeiS  aiid  ^ise-Aeprioe  oFsihr^  btilHcfti;*  theinewTroinalre^ 
being  of  full  Weight  iamf  haanis'ii^me^nipf^xbn,  "wbdld  imm^^td^' 
disoppetf'^  and1^¥e*the  ifiWintty  ereh  ihaworse^kuationttdiif'ii  ir 
at^pr^sent.    B^id«%i  fMqyendehft^ftheSd^cltntees  ofanseio^th^ 
piice  of  sil^er^  4^m^  deci^^  of  dfiftwoni  fliat  i^  wU  iiot  coptiiine 
any  time'  at  dw&  pltet^cr^^a^  rate;  *'f  ihinfc^tfi^  d^preisipn  has  beeit 
o«4t^  !i  good  d^l  tainihai  th^  French  calF  redaction  5  It  hzd  got 
yetf  high,  anfd  iii'coHtseqlience  of  a'grcatdeiitaif^  HSse'forit  tO'^send* 
to  the  coiltinent,  i^  was  pom'eS''fmo^'lHi$  touiifry/fnip  aU  iodfer^ 
quartexs  of  thtf  i¥6rUi    It  is  welTTtnotirti,"  Siat 'gOvcmihebVharf '^ 
agents  in  d^rent  part's  of  South  AineH^a,  'Bnyind  it  Wat  "^v^ry  * 
hi^  rates.    Very  great  ^quanStler  of  If^a^r^^ 
demand  for  the-toatktent  ceast^f  ^idaslt  ha&rbfeeh  accumtojati  J^ ". 
since,  no  w^nd^  Ihlt  it  has  hecffii&^ssi^  %'n$,th6  ptSce  fallen. 
But  this  Wi8tery<iooncortectftseB5''t)^^atharbiEr  corrected,  by  a. 
demahd  fi«>tti  dl|e^4^ittindil%gdlfi^ditif^ebcihgi^  nfiist' 

eidier  iff  Aitlte'^le  ddntetR  witI;P!es»*)hair  one  half  tif  ^e  sihrer  it" 
used  formerly  to  consHiriei -or  the^pri??  df  silver  must  getiip'veiy 
considetlMyV  for  th4  B^arffli  AfSSJ'froi&V^e^^    almost nhe 
whole  com^  hav6  iotVfor-^me^^^%S(rS  paSj-^^^^  one  hafiE 

what-dheytdid  twefetj^ydfetrVigO;  'On^^iis'-accdtBitjl  take  the  iiberl" 


■        "  •,  • 


ty  of  recomniendihg,  in  tfce^infbst'^ifh^  tnatmer;  ftatihe  coiiiige 
Wrnsd^  a*  die  ^tii^  b£  ^Os.^^&mi  p^iH  of  silver.^  This,  ^ith\ 
hMAsbtttt 'mptmit^  w^ald''fh%^A¥chinte  of  remaining  intKe 
coiincrf^  aiid'b^ng^fYeal  ier¥i^/  ^foVided  it  be  issued  in  suftici^ 
ent  abutidtflii?tf/^*Ibi^,  Jf  att'^SBttocfin*  ^t4)i|rfy  is  not  given,  tie  ' 
miea^aW  Wi»'iIo^llilM1h^i(t'bl'gb6#;  ^^  I  hilfe  tio^hesliatjort  m 
stjitin^ie  «!:>'  be  rj^  liid^'dield&di^Mhion,  that  fheahioiint  ^ropbsed^ ' 
to(\^4B^!t3ieiA^feikt^j  iiiSd^iA^,  1£M  WiiLonl^irei^e^  mbre  dis- 
tress ^md  iloiifosipii  in  thcPcotfntfytf    f  ^  niit  pre^ihe,  ^y  lofd^^ 
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to  give  thi»  bpinron  upon  light  grounds,  or-'^MKKbffi  ha^ng  iuif 
considered  tthv  tubject ;  I  trust  I  shall  'be  able  tb.g9re  eoavinc^ 
jpr^ofo'df  the  contrary. 

Your  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  stated,  that  the  bank  tokens 
amounltedlo  value  to  3,700,000,  and  to  have  asked  whether  diey 
did  not  more  frequently  appear  than  any  other  coin.  To  this  ques« 
tioii  I.  would  reply —  Yes,  in  London  and  Us  environs^  that  is  to  say 
Jforjifiy  or  ^ixtti  miles  round^it';  but,  beyond  that,  scarce  such  a 
jthlng  as  a  bank  token  is  to  be  seen,  and,  of  the  few  that  are  to  bc^ 
luet  with,  the  greater  part  are  counterfeits.  A%  Tcnrk,  Newcastle 
Carlisle,  I»aiicaster,  Liverpool',  Bristol,  Eteter,  &c.  the  circulation 
is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  Birmingham  and  Irish  counters^ 
intermixed  with  a  few  mint  sliilDngs  and  local  tokens,  for  in  many 

{>Iac€is,  necessity  has  obliged  t2ie  people  to  keep  these  last  in  circu* 
atioHi  IB  spite  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
same  ;^  there  indeed  tibey  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from  Ireland. 
I  therefore  conceive,  my  self  perfectly  justined,  apd  within  bounds^ 
when  I  estimate  the  circulatmg  value  of  all  these  shillings  and  six- 
(ence3  at  rather  more  than  the  bank  tokens,  I  will  say  four  mil- 
lions ;,  and  I  think  the  value  of  the  coutiterfeii  tokens  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  500,000/. ;  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is 
considerably  more-'  The  present  silver  currency  of  the  country 
then  stands  thus: 

Jbifenutne  bank-tokens  .....* .  .  «  .  .«£S,700,000 

Cottucerfeit  4itto  ^  . 300,000 

•  Chber«oinsaf^descripticais  •  «  •  *  ^ 4,000,000 

.  je8,ooo,ooo 

.  And  with  this  amount  the  country  feels  a  want  of  circulating 
ipie<£u^*  What  then  is  the  remed;^  proposed  ?  To  ^frithdraw  from 
c?irculiition-7-  ...',• 

The^bank-doBars,  taluedat .  ^  .  .  .  -^I,0(>a,006 

And  the: whole  of  thei  prescoit  Shillings  and  sir- 

"  fences,  &c.*.--.^  ..  ...^  ..,.  .^  ...•,.  .    4,000,000 


'    '  •  .  .  .  «  ,4  t  . 

0  ■  ■ 


In  all  i:5,000,00b 


'  When  the  bank  dgUars  were  first  isscied^ «  great  deal  was  said  od-the  im-- 
^dlij^lKility  of  ccMiit^^kbiglhenj,  ill  f;oascqu«Qce  of  the  immense  {|Ower 
tbal  wis  r»^Jfr<5dlo  jBf^qjmfe. them.  'T^        own  knowledge  counter^its  of 
th^se  dpllars  wpe  a^mpted  to  Ve  passed  i^  Scetland  beforera-genuioe  on^ 
bad  been  seen  there.'  -     "    -«      . 
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Sftmillioiwirfslifllitigs,  making  ...  .  .^  .  v  .  -  ..'i^l, 800,000 
95  ditto  of  sixpences^  making  •••... %  .  ^  ;625»000 

'»     *  ^f, ^5,000 


»     "'       '"  «     *  r        ..  .       I       iHj  i> 


•  ■  If  this  nwasure,  dierefore^^.b^  adopted,  the  country  will  V  i?  ^ 
ivoir^e  situation  than  it  ts  at  present^  and  the  cohseqaence  wiU  be 
xhat,  after  labouring  under  the  utmost  inconyenience  and  ditfttess 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  peopje  yrill  find  theiiisclves  under  the  abdolut^ 
aecessitj  of  again  using  the  old  pieces.'  A  few  pf  tjie  best  only 
^vill  at  hrst^be  taken,  but,  by  degrees,'  that  number  wi^  inqr€^s4 
and  will  c'onfinue  ^o  do  so  until]  ma  ievf  months  w  years  at  fzt^ 
thest,  they  again  get  into  full  c^r/:^UJ|ition^  and  th^  new  coins  witt 
have  tQtally  disappeared./  '^  ^       '  ^ 

'  This  was  the\cas^  in  the  reign  of  Ban^ 'William,  when  aiiHich 
^f fea'ter  quantity '  of  poi^s  were  issued  from  the  mint,  and  it  hat 
been  the  case  with  every  partial  dilver  coinage  siitice. 

Although  the  advantages  to  be  ^riyeij  fropi  a  new  silver  current 
cy  will  be  very  great,  yet  the  introducing  it  is,  Jfike  the  adtninistefp 
ing  a  powerful  remedy,  too  violent  ia  its  effects  to  admit  m  heitig 
often  resorted  to.  Once  in  a  .century  is  sufficient  fcqr  such  a  intea- 
sure.  Government  ought,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  cautious 
.how  they  tamper  >vith  i]t,  especially  in  tlxe  pY«$Qnt  didtressed-iHtatie 
of  the  country.  If  I  may.be  allo^ved  to  pontin^e  fh»  metaphor,  I 
Urould  say,  that  they  oqght  either  Jto.|i<kniQidtexisiicb:g.4i»seA»1lvi!U 
effectually  ancl  radically  cure  dxe  evil  or  Qot  interfere  with  it  at  alL 
To  accomplish  tlijis  properly  would  require  silver  poin^  to  jthe  nomi* 
n^l  vajue  of  at  least  1<),000,OOQ/.  A  coinage  ^o  that  amount 
would  not  onlv  enable  the  public  at  once  to  drive  oyt  of  circulation 
every  piece^  without  exception,  at  present  in  use,  put  witV  the 
assistance  of  a  smaiji  aiiirvudl  supply,  to  keep  'then^i  in  Tut^^  Cbrit 
pletely  out  s  and  v^J^ss  that  /can  be  dpne  no  benefit  wh^^e^r  iWM 
accrue'  from  the  measure  \  on  the  conti^ry,.  a^icumiitbi^d'  ioccuiVt- 
nience  and  disfires$  wiljLliK^t&e  result. ,  Itdiis  coihag^betnade^t 
the  rate  I  have  preyiously  presumed  to  reconunenti^  say  t^ighty 
shillings  to  the  pound  of  silver,  it  ^voiild  have  a  great  chance  of 
remiihing  in  the  country,  and  that  no  inconvenience  would  result 
from  its  be'ing  issued  and  circulated  at  that  rate,  is  suiSciently 
prove;d  by  the  local  and  bank  tojcens,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  of 

^he.cjipceofry  u<jwJft  ar<^J^ttOtt^    .a       v-:-^   >   . 

Qf  the  legality  of  the  piea8i;ire  your  Lqrdahip  appears  tO'jli>e  per^ 
fectf^'tonVinb^. V  1  >K^1,  ttfeVefore;  'add'T>i%  ^ite  other  hiduce 


m^nt,  AS?Ricli"»rtM,"!)'f  MfSg  ffiis  Ayaerfestead  of  having  tg 
apply  to  Parliament  for  funds  to  defray  the  expenses,  there  will  be 
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a  very  considerable  ttnrplui,  ixrfaick  may  ba  n|ip>flpTinted  to  tbe  e]£- 
igeocies  ofrtlnr  slate.  Should  silver.  baUioncontuint  ^(.ihfi  piiiMimt 
lov  :iat&/t'this  surplus  would  amount  to  a  *Yeryolai|gr  sikxvi  )>ut  J 
think  it  timbre  tfaaa  probable  that^  faefiyxe  the  necesitny.  quantttv 
can  be  procured,  the  price  will  be  consideisdblf  enhanced;^ -^although 
not  soamckaa^torprevkttra'haadsofibesurpkM Tenuis  Now,  as 
the  Chanedtor  d  therrfiscchequer  has  foiuH^-aad'hiay  again  fiiad, 
M  iktte'^dlfficultf  iningiEing  up  his  ^wsys  vid  bieans,  it  wo^  be 
yttj  agnieable  to-liave  m.  million,:  or  a  million  and  a  half)  at  his  dis- 
pma^  more  especially  if  acquired  by  a  measure  which  would  be  of 
tht  gMateot'yetierail^aefit^and  I  do  not  besltate  to  say,  would  |;ive 
gen*nil<«atiB&ctioii; 

AH  that  I  haire  said  is  entirely  applicable  to  Great  Britain^  but 
the  measure  will  not  be  complete  unless  it  is  eitended  to  Ireland  ^ 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  re;ison  why  it  should  not| 
indeed/  that  country  has  actually  suffered  more,  and  stands  more 
in  need  of  a  proper  currency,  than  tins)  but  its  sufferings  have 
genefally  been  in  a  different  way,  instead  of  a  want  of  currency  i^ 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  it.  I  dp  not  know  to  what  cause  to 
attribute  it,  except  it  be  impunity,  but  the  Irish  coiners  have 
always  wrought  much  harder,  and  produced  more  than  the  Eng* 
lish  ones. 

I  was  in  Dublin,  in  1804*,  when  a  sudden  check  was  given  to 
the  circulation  of  counterfeit  shillings  ;  at  that  time  the  quantity 
in  circulation  in  that  town  was  prodigious  ;  it  was  estimated  at  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  distress  was  dreadful^ 
many  of  the  middling  and^loW^i  or4ef  s  of  shopkeepers  and  trades^ 
people  were  completely  ruined,  and  they  would  have  starved  for 
want  of  a  circulating  medium,  had  not  the  coiners  most  ingeniously 
supplied  them  with  coppers,  made  of  lead,  run  into  a  mould,  ana 
bronzed  oVer,  which'|)assefd  curreifdy^  rouleaus  of  thirteen* pence 
ffach.  ■  '•  ' 

"'■  ^  supply  Irisland  ^d^  a  sufBclent  silver  coinage,  will  require 
coin  to  the  value  of  at  leasi  t\i^  milHoiis,  periiaps  three  ;  biitl  haye 
at  present  no  data  to  enable  me  to  say  positively.  "  Whether  these 
Ihbuldbe  i  sep^i^  and  diflferetit  coinage  as  formerly,  or  the  same 
a^  iliat  fot  thiVcbtintryi  depends',  iirmv  opinion,  entirely  upon  the 
mode  in  whi^cdi  the  late  step  of  Cotisolidating  the  Etc  chequers  of  the 
two  countries  fe  to  be  icted  upott.  ff,by  that  measure,  it  is  intend-^ 
ed,  that  in  futute  all  the  taxes  cdlletted  in  Ireland  are  to  be  paid 
indiscriminately  into  the  English  EicKfequer,  and  all  her  ^p^hses 
and  debt^,  including  ihte^^st  of  her  '"debts,  to  be  p^id  out  of  that 
Exchequer,  without  aiiV  reference  to  their  ambunt ;  thfeh  assuredly 
the  same  co\hs  shoUld  J)ass  and  Icirculate  in  both  countries  indis- 
crimifiately,  4hey'being  now  completely  cohsblidatied  together. 
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Sut  if|  xm  die' ecMmryyi Ireland  is  stHI  to  be  Kable  for  her  own 
expenses  and  dttbt^nand^be  dbltged  t6  continue  <bomywing  in  this 
cotuh^y  to  p«]r  her  tkfirivnciea,  and  have  the  interest-^of  dot  ^ebt 
to  provide  ht,  then  a  lepante  an4  distinct  cmaagie  wiU  still  be  ibuod 
to  be  ess^iriaHy  neod^anr.  ^ 

Thus,  my  Locd^hscile  |  endeairottrtfd  todetivfrsif  aentioiettts  on 
this  subject.  Wbatepfor  opinion  may  be  formed  of  these  scati6lente» 
I  hope  and  trusty-  thitviy  motives  for  -making  them  pAliT'liriB  be 
doly  appreciated^  that  they  proceed  from  an  anxious  '^ieh  t0  tewe 
my  country  ib  genoral^  and  n^  any  party  in  i1^  and  tha^it•  ia  nsei- 
^ures;  not  men^  that }  have  presuiked  to  attack,  i  alsa hope  that 
the  unavoidable  haste  in  which  this  has  been  bxonghtiibrivfaxd  will 
be  accept&i  "af  sul  excuse  fdr  any  inaecuraciss  that  aaay  be'fQiiA4  *^^ 
•     ftf    lien^fa)^  <i|rkh dienrast profbttn^ respec^^  ,  ^    .    . 

'      •    '  ^'  i'       'My  Itord^ 

*  Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient         ■ '  . 

'      '  ':      "        And  iilost devoted  humble  SQrvrant,     *  .,? 
i     ^    »>.  THOMAS  SMITH. 

^7;  Um&  .?/.  Thomas  Apostle. 

«  t 

..  ^  iti4m  mt  i>  *  'ill  I  i»  il  ■  *•  1^  ,-, 


^pmW, 


An  Act  to  pn^a^t  thoiimpoflaiti^n  ^  Gght  SliiT'er  Coin,  .$£  tUa 
Realm^^  from  Foreign  Countries,  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ^ 

i  A  ^fnd  fo  restrain  the  ^T^nder  ihel^  bef Oi»d  »^ .  c^^io  39f g|.-^ap« 
'KLIi.  Anno  doddio  iiuya€t()«  GfiapsIU*'  jf  -^  ?  ?*  -  - 

Whereas,  considerable,  quap^es  fii  ol^,^ily^r  ?pui  of  t^i^  jre^Im,  or 
fioin  pjur^oxtuijg  to  be  such>  greatly  b^oy  theitandai^4  .V>f4^Mpin^ 
in  weight,  have  bepn.  lafely  ixf^prre4iato>l}i§jyiigddm,;^^^^ 
e<fH&di«nf  thaj,^^»e  jMrpvisioa  sbpuWi  now  bje  i^de  tp,  prevent  a 
,p5a<^e. which  ipay  be  cariie^  on  ^  ftiis  jtinae,  ,t6  j;be  y^ry  grea^ 
detr^f9/eut  of  the  public  \.  beijlhj8rcifQFeeina(:tedby  theJCiflg's  most 
.|;xcdlcnt  l^lajesty, .  by  and  with  the  x;0D^e»t  of  tb^  l<or<is  bpirjitual 
aod  ,Tqfnj^al,  a^dC^^monSjintbiapi^^s^jtifi^rli^enta^ 

oiih^f  Qj^i!^^v^?jxi ^lifi]^,}^  ,sUver 


*88  .  Smifh  on  the 
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coin  of  this  realm^  or  any-motiey^fMiffWrtipg  to  bet  llie  sUrer  coin 

.of  thi^  reatuty'ttrJiich  is  not  of  the- establithed  standard  of  the  miat 
inveighs  afkl  fioea«$^iiia)it'«  prohibicied  to  te  impoited  or  brought 
4neoth«4cinji;doitM)^Great  Briuin  ov^Ireland  fvom  for^tgn  coiiiit«ie$} 
and  i£  any  silver  coin  beings  or  purporting  ^tp  be,  the  ooim'Of  this 
p»almy*i«tMd]Ag4ac«niiaunr3lbBSum  bf -fiye  foi|iid«,  $halLbeibuiid| 
hf^9t^^S^t''^iiiti^'^MG^e^tj?$^*CvMX}mgf  on>^bospi  any, ship  or 
•iNijlttl^  m  laxif 'porti  ^  haTiM>ms  haven,  orxpee^  ^n  m  an v^boaf,  bttge, 
#(>^«llierj<re8$ei,^upoh<theo9r«ter,  vitkhio^  t)ie  aaid  l^iogdoms^  win/l, 
ito^Wbody  of  aiqr  ptr^i»  coming  directly  fr^MAthe  waUV8i46^  oi 
uptmitbcPinformationof  ofta  oi-  mora  person  o«{»eraonainany  liouaai 
sbopi'^'CeHaiy^i'WarehQuae,  room,  or  other  place,  on  a  search  there 
made  in  such  manner  as  in  and  by  an-Act  Jttade  in- ^e*  fmi^eemh 
y^arof  thie  Reign  ofah^^latO' King  Chades  tiie>  aecond^  intt(uie49 
jbtf  Ati  for  pt^eventing  JkaudSf  tmd  ^igtdaUng  abuHSf  4n^Iiu 
Mo/a%'5C2^OMt^i^ni0nnoned  and  ^inic^,  ifsodi^saEirchismado 
in  O»eatB9itaini^4ir^aiA0idinglx>4he'^ii9Miner  directed  by  an  Act'of 
ParliameiirimctiruPlv^imdy  rdativeto  the  searching  lor  vncustoilied 
and  ppohibiteid  goods  in  that  kingdom,  if  such  soaroh  is  nude  thoce, 
it'diali  and  may  be  lawftil  for  such  Officer  to  stop  an4  pfit  sttoh 
coin  in  Ht^  M^sty's  Cnatomhouse  Wambofwe,  in  the  Pott  next 
to  the  place' where  such  «top  shall  be  made :  and  if  it  shall  appear^ 
upon  examination  there,  to  the  ooll^ctor^  orotlier  prtnoipal  Officer 
oft  the  Customs,  of  the  said  port  or  place,  that  such  silver  coiti-ie  of 
the^eataUidied  standard  ^>the  mint  in  i^ight  and  fiiienes8«  the 
sam^^hali,  upon  de«ittnd,  be  £9cthwith  delivered  to  the  owner  or 
proprietor  thereof  without  fee  or  retrard^^  and  aiftch  Officer  or 
Officers,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or 
assistance,  shall  not  be  liable  to  aay^.  artion,  suit,  or  prosecution, 
for  searching,  stopping,  or  detaining  the  same  5  but  if  such  coin, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shalLbe  leaaifi  weight  than  ibe  established 
standard  (x£the.i»ioii.dfhgtiis  ,tp^§ayv  at. and  rftpr  thie  rate  of  sixty- 
twa  shillings,  to  Qver^  ppuwltjoy,  whether,  the  9Amf  be  in  crowns, 
half  crowns,  shillings,,  si;^enc^s,  ojf  pieces.of  a  lower,  denomina- 
tion, or  of  less  fineness. thao  eleven  Ksunces  two  penny  weights  of 
fine  silver^  and  eigjbteeii  periny  weights  oi  jilloy  in  the  pound  troy, 
the  same,  or  such  part  thereof.j^s  sj^^l  be  deficient  either  in  weight 
or  fineness,  as  aforesaid,  ^hsiiibe  fc>rfe[|ed,  and  shall  and  may  be 
Seized  by  any  Officer  of  the  Customsi  arid  prosecuted  in  any  Court 
of  Record  in  Westmiji^ter  oj,  piibli||,  j)r  int^lie  Court  of  Exchequer 
at  Edinburgh  5  or  if  sucn  coin  snail  ti'ot  amount  in  value  to  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds,  in  that  case  the  same  shall  andinay  be  prosecuted 
m  a  mimmary  ^v>af;  b^fm^^iryttTi^ic^  His  M^>sty*s  Jiis<»eefrdf  the 
peace  fin:  f h%  eomsty^s^i^'^'qoi^^kcb,  >%het^  t  st^h  seie^Hre  shall  be 
made,  ^  dv^'electtm)  ttf^^n^iolbnei^  df  His  Majesty's  Cus- 
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^toms  in  Greatr  JMii»ii^tn^h9Ui|^mmmioner8  of  reiwnue  in  Iceiaad, 
Ql^^imy  tbnee  i»ffiipn  ififotb0QUfd«pe«tiiadif^  in.MichtMil  tiie.  lik« 
inannfiaci  iDi|isbfD(^  «8inc  mdKa dw^  ^g|ttb^M» ai\  anjn^  fnorfin^re 

in  the  kknjgdooiiiof  Grpa^iBiitjiin  or  Ireland  tespfcttv^ly ;  and  a(t^r 
condeeuxkiioa^  ibd  miaievsh^  bfi>Bidtedidoifd}«!Ct»t^r)M.nrii^rwiae 

i(^  the  pmdii^eianrittag  hpthe^seie  .tixpntoi^i%ho^^ii^inf^^m>xmtikiA 
dawn^i@ttti;^ir  4iiki/&tA^  {^n^iMMCtm§  dM^ch^ms  of  pfOMtutiM. 
aod.dal«^^li»UiiMl!irjt]Mi  iitte  of  itiaiMaJMftyiJiUjHmu  aiidEifiiifitt^ 
sorsi.aoii  the  other  moiety  ta  tuch  JOftcer.gftfae  Cust^iMli^»8,«btil 

i  Arwiihi^  it  iHrtfa^rfcoiafitadiby  ^jiuthorkqrjaforef^id^dult  not«n<- 
d(er  iiXtlh^pA|nneiiii  ofisoney^midepift^tlie  «ilver)C9ii\  of  this  reattri 
of:  afty;}ftlim.39»QMdiQg  tkejsiim  rofi.tMrmifqrri&iit  |iQttBdf»  at  any^oiife 
4jeie».ahiitt  1^  ttqrated  iniJbHvviM.idlsfViQtdL^  wiihm 

,Gf!9RtifB«tain;or,  Irelandti  &»r>  more.thsai)iflcc|9Cdii^itO(ftt8.vfdne.bir 
>wjrigbt^>:j9Jter:tihieuJ«te  iol^vQsbtUifig»  •t¥l  tvro!^«B«e  .fop  earn 
jQUOiQe  of  £ifarera<:iindjoo|)e0^n.t0'wbom  tttcb:tettd«r.«baflbe.nifid0 
^all  b«.a]iy#a]»  boufidjdkeMby,  im  MiffA  tx>  jrocciv^  ^»  su»eti« 
^^mfveimU  i»  ttny  lodber  muuicr  than  bsafearemd ;  any/  law*  ^tatttto^ 
<Hr.ja#»g€^  to  th^  coiitrary  notvitfaataiMBtig., 

And  be  k  f^rtfaftr  en9c;ted  by  ithe  aiilli[on^  afoifsaidy  rthat  Una 
aa£  sb^l  contiime  inipcoe  miATihe  fititjd0y>QfjrAby,.om  thonaan^ 
seven  hundred  .and  sevflBty*^ix^nasd  fitooi'lbeBce  ta  ibe  ^nd  of  thp 
itheiv jiektaeasm  of  parlS^mst.  4  0  fj^i     j  :l  . 


•J . 


tin     •      •»  /    » ,  >  "       » "       * » •  > 


An'AcrtoV4viVfe^iiacohtiflu^/'urtaiHKfe'firi^  Da^  of  laiiti^iY, 
-orte  thdtisati<I  ^eVeh^iuh'di-mAl^hiil^-lSrife/ah  Xrf/'passed  ?n 

.  the  Fourteetith  Tear  of  the  Reigii  of  His  ptesfent  Majesty,  Chap* 
ter  Forty-two,  vii.  6h  th(i  ThirteentSt  Day  of,  Jjinuary,  one  thou- 
sand se4n1fui;*rec<  kniPs6/6ht5i^r4W/>^^  AHM'tfUpro^ 
hibtt  the  Importation  ofUg^  Sitvf^jCoin,  oftKii  Realms  from 
tlreigri  Countries y  thtd  Great  J$r!tam  or  Ireland;  and  to 
restrain  the  Tinier  thereof  bei/on  J  a  certain  SufA ';  and  to  Suspend 

'  'the*  eoitiiitg  of'-sifirer:    Cap;  tlX.  *Anno.  tricesimo  ottayo, 

Vif helre%  jD^irAct  \f^jR;|ia(S^d;ln  the  fownwith  year  of  IJi*  pwsf  nt 
Ms^jpstiy's  leign,  imXv^^y  Jn^Ac^  to  prohibit  tkei  importation  ^ 
Ughi  Silver  Ci^iffi  of  this  iU^  Ciowtfy-i^,,  into 


00  Smith  on.  the 

Great  B^in  or Irebtid ;  9Mdtafw$trmm^  Tmfifrikarerfifyond 
a  certai^imkr  *J^^}^  Act  wa$to<oiitinM:J«jEofeefor  a  fimited 
time  and  i«  now  «^pii8d<;  Aod  wbewHit  it  ia^  propet^  nailer  die 
presepit  >  circunutaiKes*  that  the  aaid  Ao;  ibooU  be  veviswd  and 
limrtherv continued}  be  it  therefore  enaded,  by  the  King'^  most 
fixcelknt  Majestufi^by  and  with  the  ad^e  wd  consent  ^  the  lords 
fpwitual  >an4  tempQiali  and  cemmoflBy  in  tUa<  present  Par&unent 
msenibled,  and  by  the  authoaity  of  the  same*  That^  fvomand  After 
Aid  passix^  of  this  Aot»  ihe  said  Act*  and  all  die  pionsioos4jMn»rf, 
shall  bei  and  the  saoie  is  berd>y  rrrifedf  and  shall  oootiniiniand 
be  in  force  until  tbefintdayof  Jnnei  eoethoiiiand  seven  Imndisd 
and  nineff-Aine*'  .i.> 

IL  And  whereas  His  Majesty  h^  appointed/a  isoniaiittaiiofcHia 
Privy  Coimcil  to  mfce  into  cwmiivnAom  the  a tMe  o£  the^cmna  of 
this  kingdom^  and  the  present  estaWishaMnt  mA  Mnatitiuiesrof 
His  Majesty's  nMnt,  and  incoaTenifinceimay  aitteinniAasqr  aeiiiageof 
ai^veiy  uatd  sadivegulacioasniay be  fhunad  as  sMt/^pcsr neoss- 
sary :  And  whereas^  from  the  present  low  priee  o^fUvefbhttlfien, 
owing  to  temporary  cifcumstances,  a  small  <|ttantity  of  silver  bul- 
lion has  been  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coinedi  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  still  further  quantity  may  be  broiightt  and  it  is 
^erefore  necessary  to  suspend  me  coining  of  silver  for  the  present; 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  That,  from  aitd  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act|  lid  silver  bullion  shall  be  coined  at  the  mint|  nor  shall  any 
silver  coin  that  may  have  been  coined  there  bo  delfyered )  any  la^ 
to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstandinfff 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  s£  person^  who  defivered 
silver  at  the  mmt,  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  being  coined,  pre? 
V10U8  to  the  ninUi  day  of  May,  one  thousah4  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  officer  of  Hi^ 
Majesty's  mint,  such  a  sum  for  each  pound  weight  thereof,  as  sha]} 
be  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  coin  into  which  the  bullion  would 
have  been  converted,  if  the  same  bad  been  coined  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  mint. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  altered| 
amended,  ox  repealed,  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament^ 


•^•^ 


12th  July,  1799, 


An  Act  for  reviving  and  making  perpetual  an  Act  madd  in  the 
Fourteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Maje8ty>.  intituled^ 
An  Act  to  proiiiit  the  Importation  of  Light  Silver  Coin  qfihis^ 
Realm  from  Foreim  Countries  info  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  j  and 
to  restrain  the  Tender  thereqf  beyond  a  certain  Sum. — Cap. 
LXXV.  Anno  tricesimo  nono,  Geo.  III. 
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Whereas  an  act  was  patfseA  in  die  fourteenth  year  of  His  present 
lyb^esty's  rei|^  imisnledi  4^  Ae$  to  prohSfit  the  impormion  tf light 
$ik!gr  coitt  ^  thisire^mjrifmfirtign  cmiofriei  mto  Great  Britaiii  or 
Ir^nd  I  ^n4  to  r^Otmn  the  T^er  tkereqfb^ond  a  certain  suntz 
which  Act'  wa$  to  contmue  hi  force  untilthe  first  day  of  Maj,  one 
t^ottsand'7i(«ren  huiklrtd  and  tihiety'-six,  andf rom  theiiee  ttf  tne  ^nd 
of  thothen  ncM  Session  of  Parliiimcniti  wUdh  Said  Aet  wa^^by  isA 
lisat  ipassedki  the  last  Session'  of  Partiament,  revived,  amended,  antt 
fivdier  oontintted  iftitii  the  fifSt  day  of  *Jhine,  one  thousand  seven 
handred-and  ninety-nine^  And  whereas  it }» ^Hrpedient  that  the  said 
te^onentiotted  Act  diottld  h^  r^ited^^nd  tn^e  perpetual,  be  it 
^erefore  enactedf  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Ms^eotyi  by  and 
witkdie  advice  and  CPnsent  of  die  lords  qsiritual  and  temporal,  and 
/commonSf  in  this  present  Parhameiit  tfssen^Hedy  and  by  the  (in* 
jtheiity  of  die  same,  thaii  fircrni  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one 
thonnnd  leveniiundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  said  Act  and  all  the 
prariaions  dmtof  diaU  b^j  and  the  ^ainto'ls  hereby  irevlvedi  ind 
idhal)  be  perp^tnah 
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Snathe  the  Neio  Coinagi. 


It  u  conceived,  that  the  fbllowing'Table  will  most  completely 
prove,  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  the  rate  of  foreign  ex-* 
changes,  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the  issue.of 
Pank  of  ^Qgland  no^s. 


A  TABLE 

Cff  the  average  amount  of  'Bank  <yf  England  Notes  in  circuhtion   I'n^  each 
month  of  the  years  1814  and  1815^  and  of  the  price  of  gold  hullibn  and 
'    doMoons,  andqf  the  rate  qf  exchange  wUh  Pans,  for  the  same  periodic 


AYeia^e  Al^ooiit  .of  Bank  Natet  up 

Circulation. 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


1814.  January  < 
February 
March 
April  ••• 
May 
June  • 
July  • 
August 
Septerabor 
October 
November 
December 

1S15.  January 
February 
M^rch  . 
April  V! 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


•  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


25,538,732 
24,916,545 
24,922,642 
25,868,006 

25,603,997 
26,119,950 
28,760,298 
28,417,795 

28,211,497 
28,364,482 
27,917,810 
27,613,410 
27,837,182 
27.366,385 
26,691,345 
27,499,952 
26,975,862 
26,507,975 
27,430,186 
27>134,00O 
26,942^6^ 

26,753,477 
26,^0nd[15 

25,425,152 


Price  of     < 
^old  Bullion. 


Ji  #•  d, 

5  8  0 

5  B  Q 

5  5  0 

5  5  0 
5     3     0 

4  12  0 
4  11  6 
^40 

460 
460 

4  8  6 
4     6     6 

4  6  6 
490 

499 

5  7     0 

5     6  Q 

5     5  0 

4  11  0 
490 

4     «  0 

4     3  0 

4     3  0 

4     2  0 


0 


'  £icbaii|pa 
l^iUiFarift, 

/.   c. 

21  20 

19  5Q 
21 

23 

22 

22  5Q 

20 

19 

20 

21 

22  20 

22  50 
23 

23  50 

24  20 
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GENERAL  REPORT 


OF 


SCOTLAND, 


OR, 


flESULT  OF  THE  INQUIRIES 


REGARDING    THE 


GEOGHAPjncAU  Agricultural,  and  political 


STATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


SECOND  EDFTION. 


LONDON. 


1817. 


\ 


GENEHAL  REPORT,  &c. 


1.  Main  fanS  of  Scotland^ 

2*  Hebrides, 

3.  Orkney  Islands, 

4^  Zetland  Isles, 


T.   EXTEHf^  . 

Square  BofDM^^ 

iMd.  Fmh-vfttfr  Ibices. 

S5,5«0  494 

2,800  104 

425  15 

855  25 


■^^F 


2«   CtlMATE. 

jBas^  Coftsi. 

1.  Average  number  of  days  of  rain  and  saow, 
2".  Fair  weather,  -        -        -         -   '     - 


/ 


tVeH  Coast. 

1.  Average  number  of  daifa^  of  lain  and  snow, 

2.  Fair  weather,  -        -        -        -        , 


r 

Teta/». 
26/)  14 

2,904 
440 
880 


69,600  638         fiO,238 


135 
365 


Days. 
205 
160 


S65 


Difference  of  fair  weather  in  fiivour  of  the  east  coast,        70 
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3.   WINDS. 

East  Coifst. 

^  Day*. 

1 .  prom  the  norths  -  -        -        -        .        25 

«.  North-east^  -        -        --        -        -        -        S9 

3.  East,  -        -        -        -        -        -        •        -62 

4.  Soutb'^ast,  --.-.--         14 

5.  S9Uith>  --------  9 

6.  South-west>  -        •*..-.-•        -        *       ^^^ 

7.  West,          -^.....-lOe 
B.  North-west, 19 


■^ 


365 


West  CoaU. 


1.  Points  frohf  elst  to  west  by  north,        -        -        -         197 
C*  From  west  to  south,  -        -        ^        -        -         189 

S.  From  south  to  east,     ------  29 

365 

4.  THE  MOST  CELEBKATBD  MOUNTAIN^'  IN  EACH  OF  THf 
J^OLLOWING  COUNTIES,  AND  THEIR  HEIGHT  ABOVE  THE 
LEVEL  OF  THE  SEA. 

1,  Benevis,  (Inverness-shire,  Ae  highest  in  Scotland),    -    4370 

2.  Benmacdounie,  (Aberdeenshire),  -        .        -        4300 

5.  Caimgonim,  (Banffshire),  -.  -  •  -  4060 
4.  Benlawers,  (PerthAire),  -  -  -  -  i.  3787 
5>  Benwyvis,  (Ross-shire),      -.-.--  3720 

6.  Cniachan^  (Argyleshire)^  .        -        -        .  3dOO 

7.  Lowthers,  Lanarkshire,  (the  Mgliest  i^abited  phice  in 

Scotland),      -        -        -        -        -        -        -»        1564 

5,  PRINCIPAL    RIVERS,    AND    THE    EXTENT   OP   TERRITORT 

PRdM  WHICH  THEY  DERIVE  THEIR   WATERS. 

Sqvana^l^ 

1.  Tay, -       -       2396 

«.  Tweed, 1870 


96.  Gen&al  Report 

3.  Spcy/        -        ^        .     _*        .        -        *        *  1300 

4.  Clyde,        ..-•l...  1200 

5.  I?Oftli  Deci  A  *  .  ^  A  •  A,  goo 
D*  Ness,  -  -  "  -  -  •  -^  •  A  -  850 
7.  Forth,  ^  ».  *  *  -  -  -'-  840 
8*  Lochj,  -  *  -  *  *>  ^  -.*  ^SO 
9.  Nitb,          *4.**^*.*,,  504 

10.  Findhorn,            ^        j.         ^        ^        ^        ^        ^  500 

6.   CELEBRAlED  LAKES,    AND.tHt  SI2E    OF    UACU^ 

S4U«F»  uilM 

of  surface. 

1.  Loch  Lomond,  (Dunbarton  and  Sttrliiig)            -^        -  45 

2.  Locb  Awe,  (Argyle),  >*  •*  *  -^  ^  •  SO 
S*  lioch  Ness,  (Inverness),  -  -  -  •  ^  30 
4^  Loch  Shin,  (Sutherland),  -  .  *  -^  .  *  t5 
5*  Loch  Mari,  (Ross),  -  -  -*  -  •.  -  24 
6f  Loch  Tay,  (Perth),  -^  .  -  *  *  *  '**  £0 
?•  J4vh  Arkieg,  (Inverness),  *  -  *  *  -  16 
^  :]4odi  Shiel,  (Inverness),  ^  -  ...  a.  }6 
9f  Locb  Lochy,  (Inverness),          *        -        -        -        *  15 

JfOl  JMMr  Laggafi,  (Inverness),        -        -        *        -        *  '    1£ 


•  d 


*.  1 


k  ■'^^» 


7.   STATE    O*    PBOtERtt. 

of  Propria  toH  • 

1 .  Liffge  ptopetHes,  or  estates  abote  tOOlV.  of  valued  i^ent, 

i  H^m^  CMO/.  sterttng  of  real  rent,  -      ^  ^  4  <  ..        ^Qg 

2,  Middling  properlits/  or -estate*  froas  9O0Of/IO'5O6/.  of 

,  valued  rent,  or  from  2500/.  to  695/.  of  real  rent,  1077 

Si  SHall^properties,  or  estates  uo4»^mO$:'4l  ffi^iti  tMt, 

liiir^td/.  ^f  fial  fmt,  -  -  -  .  -*^^1(ri8l 
4f  AlMes  belonging  td*  corporate  bodies',        '   -        .        *  144 

»  *  Total  number  of  proprietprf  in  Scfllapid,    7' 


<f  Scotland.  97 

S.  PBOroUTION    Of  toil.  CVftTtTATBD  AND  UNCUtTIVATED. 

arm. 


1.  Number  of  acres  fully  or  partially  cubmtttd,  5,043,050 

2.  Ac«^8  uncuUivatedi  includitif  woods  and  planta- 

tions, -  ...  13,U0Q^550 


"Total  extent  of  Scotland  in  English  acres,         18,943^600 

9*  EXTENT  OF  WOODl  ANI^  PLANTATIONS. 

» 

t.  EtfMit  of  plantations,  -  ...        .    41^etf 

Q,  ,..ii.         natural  wooda^       *  *       ~    -        .    UBi^^OO 


>■  I*-* 


Total,  91^695 

«      I                                       V  •    T                   « 

10.  NATURE  OF  THE  PBODUCTIVE  SOILS  IN  SCOTM^B*. 

1.  SiuririoUs,         ...  -      _  ms,7n 

^  QttMl,       -           .     .      ^        .  .         ...  .ftt486e 

3.  iMipinved  mossj jOils^  ;      <-            .       .    .  ,       ^Ilj09i 

4.  CoU  or  inferior  clays,          -            **          -  ^  10,^5 

5.  Rich  clays,  -  ■  -  -•  -  •  -  *  ^W';;070 
6  Loams,  -  -  -  -  -  >,909,193 
7.  Alluvial^  haugh,  or  csiirs^  land, .     .  .-..          *»  3;g^^l93 


»    . ' 


•>049,4SO 


»  i 


«  ■  •        •  «       « 


n.   NtlMttlElt   OF   ACBE8    IN    ONB   YSAft,   VK 911  TUB 
,     HAFBHEBNT  <;B^ta,  9B  IN  ^A1.LOW. 

Acres. 

^  mmt,     .-.    ,..■    .....     M,v  .r^'-  ■   ■     ■•  WR0Q5 

s^.BmiVf    '        '  .;.-•.'-.  . '  T  ,•  .1 -..«  ....  i«io,i»« 

.4v|Q»ll,        -           -  -  -  -  .      J>«*),36« 

A.  Rye,  ,   />T  '      I  ,- .  ■  .1  -  •  i  1,  •  •  -.  ,   509 

6.  Beans  ami.  pew,  .  -.    .  -.  .  ,  ;  .r,  ..   ;  llf,000 

7.:»m^»,         -     -  T  .  -  :    r  .     80,000 


■^^         ^- 


Carryforward,  4,368,875 

NO.  XIX.         -Pain.         ^VOL.  X.  G 
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8.  Titrnips, 

9.  Wax, 

10.  FaHoMT,     . 

1  r.  QttideQs  aud  orchards^ 


firoQgbt  forward. 


Acrer. 

4,568^75 

407,125 

16,^00 

£18,960 

3*2,000 


\ 

5,043,450 

12 

•  VALUE    OF 

CKOPS. 

ActM* 

Aracre. 

Amowit. 

1.  Grass  laods. 

'2,489,725 

at 

«/. 

4,979,450/. 

2.  Wheal;^ 

140,096 

at 

11, 

1^1,045 

3,  Badey, 

-  280,193 

at 

^ 

2,Mi^S44 

4/  Oats, 

1,260,362 

at 

7, 

8,882,534 

^.  Rje, 

500 

at 

6, 

3/SOO 

6/  Beans  and  peas» 

118,000 

at 

6, 

IWflOO 

7.  Potatoes, 

80,000 

at 

8, 

640,000 

8.  Turnips, 

407,125^ 

at 

4, 

],fig8»aoo 

9.  Flax, 

16,5(» 

at 

8, 

132/X)0 

10.  Gardens, 

32,000 

at 

14, 

480,000 

Productive  acresi 
fallow. 


4,824,500 
218,9^ 


Produce,  21,176,073/. 


Totd  titivated,         5,043,450;  average  per 

acre,  (including  fallow),  4/.  4s.  nearly. 
Uncultivated    13,900,550,   including  wood 

J«DdsrSs.jperacre,  2,085,082  10  0 


Total  land  produce. 


23,261,155  10  0/. 


/ .  '■' 


13.   LIVE-STOCK,  AND  tHBlE  PRODUCE. 

1.  Horses,  243,489,  vahie  of  their  work  when -full  grown,  or 

increase  in  their  work  while  young,  yearly,<fftt '10/. 
^^  '^    each,  ...  2,454)890/. 

2.  Cattle,  1,047,142,  annual  value  of  daily  produce^     ^ .  v 
^  *         and  annual  increase  in  the  worth  of  the 

feeding  cattle,  at  €/.  each,  -  6,282,8521 

3.  Sheep,  2,830,867,  ...  1,425,983 


Carry  forward, 


10,143,725/. 
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Bwight  forward,         10,143,725/. 
4.  Hc^s,  500,000,  produce  305.  each,  .  fSQ^^OO 

3.  Lesser  stock,  (poultry,  8tc.)  -  :  25Q)90a 

Total  ,/roduce  of  live  stock,  .       ,     "  '^Mim^ 

This  sum  IS  included  in  the  general  estimate  of  land  produce 
.^already  given. 

14.    MINERAL   31;aTE. 

Coal.      '■■  '.u-  zJ 

"^   -  .,.■   •-    <. 

1-  Extent  of  the  great  coalfield  of  Scbtland,  fid^KJO 

2.  Annual  consumption,  .         '1  .  ""^172 

3.  Quantity  annually  consumed  in  tons,  -  «,500  0QQ 

4.  V^Iiie  of  the  coal  annually  consumed,  at  m  '*^  -"^'  '^«^^    *"• 

_.4v^ageof  6s.8rf./>«.ton;   ',    '^        833,S33/?^^:^'^Jj: 

5.  B^pdfl^e  of  latMMU*  5s.  Wd.per  ton,^        729,166    iW^*^  0  ' 


1.  Quantity  nflitHe  annually  inaiiufaciU^cliir  1      *^^'^ 

Scotlaiad,^^     J       .   ,       ,^^.^^   .    .      ,^e.  s '^A^aOfe^e® 

3.  Value  at  ^.6^.  per  boli;     ^        .      ^,,,,  „.,^,.,^^ 
4, . Extent  o(  I^ annually  Adm ^A  fe^'f      /  ,'      ibOOOO 


»  .     I 


rraffif  :;i  ;!*<    > :  c.f .-?♦./  •»;   ) 


/row. 

KJNtallltllrof  Wastfurnac^^^^^^       '      -»:W  ;<i^-Mi     '"''"'« 

^^Qutetity  annually  prorliKJecf;  ^      '     'J'  -H   "^^i  m^fr         !j 

3.¥ai^Bt7/.perto„,       ■;      .           ^  '^  '  ^^S 

4.  NumlKar  of  persons  aiiiually  etnphyeT  "  .      '     "  7  630 

I .  Number  of  bars  of  lead  annually  produced,        -        65,000 

-•  -^"°^»'  '*'««  «  2'-  /w-/-  bar,              -  .             JSO,000/. 
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«  4 


.  "J    j»qx» 


»  '•    .        t 


•«*-•. 


'^  Fa/ii«  of  Miritttatl  Productiotu, 

4.  liead, •   ■       -^  -  • 

4.  VSarfostrflfifca^r  - 


U  i 


16.  ifUHSBtlM. 

I 

1.  SdlmdD  and  fresh-water  fisheries, 

2 .  ITjl?  white-sea  fishery. 


LlSe 


5.  Th^  .herring  fishery,. 
4.  The  whale  fishery, 
5c  SbeB  fishf  ^ 


*.'-»; 


oo*. 


'i 


833,333/- 

3^5,000 

'229,320 

ido,ooo 

30,000 
1,597,653/. 


,  15O/)06/. 

400,000 

500,000 

S0O,606 

50j[)0Q 

':        -^^ 

9,300,OOOf. 


1. 
3. 


4. 


nj:  ANOOmr  (JI^TEBSlTOmAl  prpdvctions,. 

Gross  produce  ofknd,        -  98,«6lil«^,    «»».  CM- 

Minerals,  -    .,,.-.-    :      1.597,653       4>  O 

Fisheries,  .-.;:-*     1,30Q/)0P        0  0 


V    t-  /p.   :: 


Jl       II 


5. 


The  rents  of  lands,  mines,  fisheries, 
kelp,  &c.  for  one  ym^sK^nihg  5^ 
April,  1813,  -  -  5,041,779 

Amount  df  ^j&o^tacc  absorbed  l^^t|ie 

expenc©L^£MmWvation,  ^§#  the  ^ 

profit  of^lsniiers,  gardeners,  and 
'  '  other  decdeiB  in  the  productions 

of  the    soil,    also    by   colliers, [ 7^ 

fishermen,  &c.  -  2l,117,Ot28/.     I85.       id. 


%\i 


V 


«         *  ■         «« 
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17*  MANVFACTVRBS  OF  SCOT|.AND. 


• 

1.  Woollen, 

^.  Linoiy              '  -* 

3.  Cotton, 

4.  Inferior  brandies^ 

ValiM  of  nw 
.     .-,  material.. 

300,000 

834,149 
1,832,124 
1,300,000 

Total  ^M  6f  nitMi.   £kprac^ofItf> 
fectured  articles,     bour  and  profit. 

45OJO0O           150,(XX> 
1,775,000          940,851 
6,964,486       5,tSd,362 

5,000,000      s,?ec^oQio 

• 

4,266,273 

I4,189,4$6s 

" 

18.   COMMBRCS. 

• 

1 .  NumW  of  ships  belonging.^  Scotland, 
e.  Tonnage,          -            -            -            ... 
3.  jNmiiber  of  seamen,     -            .            .            . 
4-  Ej^rts,                   ...            . 

2,708 

23U«^3 

'**"i6,30O 

4,740,839/. 

3,671,158 

6.  Salance  in  favour  of  Scotland, 


•^,069,081 


*«  •> 


19-   THE  POOR. 

1.  Number  of  parocUal  poor,     •         ^  > 
Average  aijbwonce  to  each,      ,  - 

Total  expence, 
Average  expence  of  maintuning  the  poor 
%'workboases;  -  -  « 


36,000 
3/. 

108,000/. 
8/.  10s. 


k^.        I   >  ,•  . 


20.^  ropvi&'TfOif. 


«  « 

1.  Population, 
24        Ditto, 

3.  Ditto, 

4.  Ditto, 


Yaar. 

17^ 
1801 
1811 


A 


Number. 

i;fd5,38a 

1,526,492 
1,5W?>68 
1,804;864 


*  V 


InercaM. 

261,112 

72,576 

205,796 


The  average  populafibn  of  'Scotland  is  at  the  rate  of  60 
persons  per  squai^  mile. 
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21.   I*£ERA01S    OF  'SCOTLA(«ir. 

V 

1.  Number  of  Peers  at  the  Union,  -  -  154 

9^,  The  Duke  ol  Rothesay  ^hea  eatttled  to  vote,  -  1 

3.  Claiips  adopted  by  the  Home  of  Peers  after  the  UnlbUj       4 


r 

>                                •                 .         .             . 

•  * 

1*9 

4.  Extinct,         .            -            -        '     -    • 

- 

41 

5.  Merged  va,  or  «uiked  \o,  other  titJe^, 

- 

10 

6  forfeited,       .            -            -            - 

«» 

26 

—    77 

A.     1 


Remaiped,      -  82 

,,22.,  STATU  OF  THE  P1|ERAGE  Art  THE  tArST  ELECTION. 

■  '  >  '  •  "; . .     ^ .         .  ■  i     '. . ; 

>.  Pee^,  iwho  vaM> ,  -.^.^  ^       -      ^      r.  52 

2.  Minors,       ;..     -  -  p^  ..-      -»  •       ;♦       3 

3.  Peeresses,'.:,/^'-  -  -  -  -3 

4.  Roman  Callldi^fl^  ^  -  ^  *        t 


-     s.-    ^         -< 


Total  disqualified,        8 

5.  Out  of  the  kingdom,  or  who  declined  votmg,  22 

-  ---30 

...  Total  Peers,        82 


i- •  r 


23.   BEPItBSENTATlbl^  OF  THE  LANtlEO  INTEREST. 

}.  Number  of  representatives,  -•  •*•  •  30 

2.  Niimber  of  freeholders  \^  tjiKf  9S{84eqftli  counties,  2,429 

3.  Nupiber   of   landholders  entitled   to  vote,  if  the 

whole  ^ya].ue0  rent  of  the  kingdom  were  held  .       .  ^     . 
by  persons,  each  possessing '  400/.  Scotch  of 
.  value<l.i[e^  '   '    -  -'   ;       -  -;,;':  9*5" 

-^.   30fl0UGH  REPRESENTATION. 

1.  Number  oV^'rgf^re^ntatives,     •-  v^"  »       ♦  -  '  16 

2.  Number  of  boroughs,  .  .  :.  65 

3.  Population  of  ditto,  ...       471,417 


^  Seotlan'd, 
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25.   ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  OF  SCOTAAND. 


1 .  Nudnber  of  synods, ,         -    ,  ^    - 

2.  Nuffifcierof  presbyteries,., 

5.  Number  of  parishes, 

4.  Number  of  established  clergymen, 


■c 


>'  "^_  ^^7^7 


.i. 


16 

78 

893 

938 


26.  RELIGIOUS  persuasions;' 

1.  Established  Presbyterian  Church, 

^.  Seceders  from  the  Established  Church  of  various 
desoiptioos,  but  all  holdiug  presbyteri^P 
principles,  -  -  - 

Total  Presbyterians, 
3.  Separatists  of  various  persuasions,  as  Baplkts, 

50,000 

50,000 

28,000 

9,000 

4,000 

300 


Bereans,  Glassitei, 

4.  Roman  Catholics, 

5.  Scotch  Episcopalians, 

6.  Methodists, 

7.  Church  of  England, 

8.  Quakers, 


1,408,388 


256,000 

1,664,388 


1  -  -*  ^   \  J 


141,300 
1,805,688 


:  27 •  fiM.X  E  N  U  E  O F  SCO.I  LAND. 

1.  Revenue  at  the  Unign  1707, 

2.  Additional  taxes  tli«n  impsnedi         *- 

Total  revenue  at  the  Union, 

3.  Revenue  of  Scotland,  fl«/io  1813,      4,843,2S9/. 
4«  Expence  of  management,  drawbacks^ 

&c.  .  -  .  6S&,i32 


110,694/. 
49,306 

160,000/. 
125.     1 1^. 


5.  Net  revenue  of  Scotland, 

6.  Increase  since  the  Union, 


4,204,097/.      7s.    9^. 
4,044,097         7      9 


'  In<4uding  the  presbytery  of  Zedand,  which  is  invested  with  syuodical 
powers. 
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28.   FltOPBRTY  TAX  PAID  BY  CCOTLAND. 

«»r lftD<K'^M[>  9X. :  ;'  ^  On  hcfiuM.  Toulf. 

ereMrest»l«v5di  April,  1811p  4,79tAtf  9C     t       .  l»rM,777   7   4  5^1.^0   o    6 

Ditto  on  ^tfa  April,  181S.        5jO«l,7X9    11    »  1,249,009    9    3         6,885,389    1    2 


The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  diat  in  some  of  the  above  tablet, 
it  is  only  possible  to  approximaUf^  the  irtUh;  and  that  in  several 
other  cases,  there  must  be  a  perpetual  fluctaation.  But  every 
exertion  has  been  made,  to  rend^  them  as  correct,  as  possible, 
and  to  give,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  general  view  of  the 
geographical,  agricultural,  and  political  circumstances  of  Scotland. 


On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  Scotland  is  a  valuable  and  floii- 
rishing  portion  of  the  British  £)m'pire;  and  firom  the  intelligence, 
skill,  and  industry  of  its  inhabitantsjt_^  it  is  daily  increasing  in  proa* 
perity  and  "Wealth. 


.»    <f      •  -     -it       .  ■  . 


'T 


.» )      uT.'        \  una.  *i  t 'i   ' '     •   ' -■  -'"''^"    ^*"'"  •  *' ' 


^  » •  ' 


^•^™«  PYRAMID 


Y' 


.  •    I 

•.\'^' 

.  r      Sryi:f'.    a  v!: 

.f: 

1.  •  -.i» 

•                     ^     * 

4 

•:  -  t*i'   -  ■  - 

'  ..     £t- 

■ 

i^irHlit^T?^  ';• 

- 

.:*-  ^  -<♦ 

•  >  q  •  V  •" 

'.   ZB 

--   -^  -  ^  .- 

^  1 

^    '! 

^-   « 

&*»«Ti.A  vn'^ 

-• 

4      , 


-^  T".  i»s3»ibldnu-ov.?  .t,j.-:i.  .-i  biTi.  J-iL    L.T    c     : '.'riq^-rr: '-^ 
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^      -  SCOtLAND,  »• 

-     Contilotng  5S  Districts/  -  \ 


TRK     • 

STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT   Of 
SCOTLAND. 
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1.  The  Statisdcal  account  bf  Scotlaiidy  comtocnccd  in  May,  if 90,  and  vmi 
completed  in  1798.  ; 

9.  Tbti  Pablictttimi  of  the  comcted  connty  Beportly  eomaieao«l  in  Jane 
1^59  and  was  completed  inl81^ 

S.  The  Gcnetal  Itepprt  of  Seotli|iid|  commtocjed  in,  i811»  and  was  completed 

in  1814. 

To  complete  these  several  ondertaliLings,  reqnired,  in  all)  a  period  of  about 
Twenty-four  Years,  and  the  assistance  of  above- one  Thousand  Individuals. 

LAUS   DEO   FINITUM. 


feXPIiANATlON 

OF   THE 

PYRAMID  OF  STATIST ICAL  INQUIRY, 

BY  SIR  JOHN*  SINCLAIR. 


The  object  of  the  Pyramid  is,  to  explain  the  nature  of  a 
new  system,  ''  That  of  making  extensive  inquiries  the  basis  of 
condensed  information;'*  by  means  of  which,  the  information  and 
talents  of  numbers  of  intelligent  individuals,  may  be  combined  in 
the  formation  of  one  great  work  ;  and  meful  knowledge,  the  real 
source  of  national  prosperity,  may  not  only  be  rendered  more 
complete,  but,  when  ultimately  brought  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass, may  become  more  generally  accessible. 

The  first  practical  illustration  of  that  system,  in  its  perfect  state, 
is  now  given,  in  The  General  Report  of  Scotland* 

1.  It  was  "The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'*  a  work, 
which  furnishes  an  accurate  description  of  eoery  parochial  district 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  in  all  to  893» 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  laborious  undertaking. 

£•  To  procure  detailed  accounts  of  the  agricultural  state,  and 
political  circumstances,  of  the  several  *^  cotmties  or  larger  divi* 
^ions,'*  of  which  there  are  S3  in  all,  was  the  next  step  taken  in 
the  progress  of  the  work, 

3.  But  the  great  difficulty  still  remained,  that  of  condensing, 
within  a  moderate  compass,  a  mass  of  information,  contained  in 
fifty  large  volumes  octavo,  closely  printed.  That,  however,  i$  now 
happily  accomplished  in  this  General  Report,  which,  though 
reduced  to  three  volumes  octavo,  with  two  of  Appendix,  yet  com- 
prehends the  substance  of  all  the  information  collected  in  the 
former  publications.     With  such  a  work  to  consult,  a   British 
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Statesman  is  enabled  to  form  as  just  an  idea  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  Scodand,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement^  as  a 
proprietor  usually  acquires  regarding  his  own  private  estate. — By 
adopting  the  same  plan>  in  regard  to  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
what  advantages  might  not  accrue  to  those  countries  i 

The  practicability  of  carrying  this  system  into  effect  being  thus 
ascertained, — instead  of  its  being  restricted  to  agricultural  or  po* 
litical  topics,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  every  other  branch  of 
useful  knowledge.  By  minute  inquiries,  many  valuable  facts  and 
observations  might  be  collected,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost ; 
and  by  adopting  the  plan  of  condansation  afterwards,  more  advan* 
tage  would  be  derived  from  the  information  thus  acquired,  than 
could  be  obtained  from  undigei^  loads  of  literature. 

In  its  present  state, knowledge  may  be  compared 
to  a  small  portion  of  gold,  mspsbssd  throughout  a 

GREAT  QUANTITY  OF  ORE« — In  THAT  RUDE  CONDITION, 
THE  STRONGEST  MAN  CANNOT  BEAR  ITS  WEIGHT,  NOR  CAN 
ANY  BENEFIT  BE  DERIVED  FIM>M  IT  :  BuT  IF  THE  PURE 
METAL  WERE  SEPARATED  FROM  THE  DROSS,  EVEN  A  CHILD 
MI&HT  CARRY  IT  WITHOUT  DIFFICUI.TY,  AND  IT  MAY  B£ 
USED  WlTp  ADVANTAGE, 


r.;,-  ',  \y: 


t      1^ 


» .    ' 


r;  •.  !■    '     '  •  V  ■  *'   r « "I  :       (    »  • 
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STANBIN.a   ARMY 


IS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  A  FREE  GOVERNMENT, 
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^ervus  £gmiiii  pogm  ^^ior  Vmrn^lbos  htM9 
Pellebat,  done^  minor  in  certamine  bmgo 
Imploravit  opes  homini^  fraenumqoe  recepit. 
Sed  postqiiani  victor  Tiolens  discessit  ab  hoste,, 
K«n  E^mtttin  dorso,  iion  frseiifunL  depntit^  ore. 
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D,EJ>JCAXION, 


TO   ALL    THOSE   WHOM   IT   MAY    CONCERN* 


Qui  capit  ille  fafAt. 


Whm  Icormder  your  great  zeal  to  your  country^  how 
inuch  you  hocoe  exposed  yourselves  for  its  service^  and  haw 
Utffe  you  have  improved  your  ownjbrlunes^  I  think  it  is 
hut  justice  to  your  merits  to  make  your  encomiums  the 
freface  to  thejbttomng  discourse.  It  is  you  that  fuwe 
/abated  the  pride^  and  reduced  the  luxury  of  the  Kingdom : 
you  have  he&n  the  phymdans  end  ^vines  of  the  common- 
'wealthy  by  purging  it  of  that  dross  anddung^  w?Uch  corrupts^ 
the  minds  and  destroys  the  souls  of  men.  You  have  convinced 
us  that  there  is  no  safety  in  counsellors^  nor  trust  to  be  put 
in  ships  under  your  conduct. 

You  have  cleared  the  Seas,  not  ofpirales^  but  of  our  own 
merchants  J  and  by  that  means  have  made  our  prisons  as  so 
many  store-houses  to  replenish  your  troops.  Injine^  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  psalmist^  your  hearts  are  unsearchable 
for  wisdom,  and  there  is  no  finding  out  your  understanding. 
When  I  consider  all  this^  and  compare  your  merits  with  your 
preferments^  how  you  came  by  them^  and  your  behaxiowr  in 
themy  I  cannot  but  think  a  standing  army  a  collateral  security 
to  your  title  to  them^  and  therefore  must  commend  your  policy 
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in  promoting  it.  For  by  these  Kings  reign,  and  Princes  de- 
cree justice.  These  xvitt  be  our  Magistrates^  who  will  not 
bear  the  sword  in  vain.  These^  like  the  sons  ofAaron^  will 
wear  their  Urim  aTid  Thummkn  on  their  backs  and  breasts^ 
and  will  be  our  priests,  who  will  hew  the  sinners  to  pieces, 
as  Samuel  did  Agag  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.  By  these 
you  will  be  able  to  teach  us  patmi^betUence^  as  men  haoing 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  You  mil  hweyour  reasons 
in  your  hands  against  resisting  the  higher  p&wers,  and  n/ill 
prove  your  Jus  Divinum  by  the  swotd  qfthel^ord  and  (^ 
Gideon.  r^" 

Your  honour^  most  obedient  slave  and  vassal, 

A.  B;  C.  D.  E.  F.  G. 
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^^mii  lc(ttrid«ri9bita4MnH4MMs^of  blood  aoddesob* 
tionhath  a^>peared  upon  the  Theatre  of  £tirq^  duiii^  the  * 
growth  aad  {Nrafpress  of  the  Frmnch  po«er,I  canpot  sufficiently 
applaud  and  admire  oxxr  thrice  happy  situation,  by  which  we 
luive  long  enjoyed  munrnterrupted  course  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, wfaibt  our  M^hbonriag  nations  have  been  miserably 
harassed  by  popetual  war  :  fw  lying  open  to  continual  in- 
vasion, they  can  never  CD}oy  quiet  and  security,  nor  take  a 
sound  sleep,  but,  Hercuks  like^  with  clubs  in  their  hands : 
so  that  these  halcyon  days  which  we  Mjoy  amidst  such  an 
universal  hurricane,  must  be  solely  attributed  to  our  tutelar 
God  Neptune^  who  with  a  guard  of  winged  coursers  so< 
strongly  intrenches  us,  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  nfi^&d 
insuperabiki  undA,  and  not  unfitly  compared  to  the  Earth, 
which  stands  (faced  and  immovea^  and  never  to  be  shaken 
but  by  an  internal  convulsion.  And  as  nature  has  been  thus 
liberal  to  us  in  our  situation,  so  ibt  luxuriancy  of  our  soil 
makes  it  productive  of  numerous  commoifidet  fit  for  trade 
and  commerce  :  and  ais  this  trade  rmdirs  us  masters  of  the 
silver  and  gold  of  the  East  and  West  without  our  toiling  in 
fhe  Mine,  so  it  breeds  us  multitudes  of  able-bodied  and 
skilful  seamen  to  defend  the  treasures  they  bring  home^  that 
even  luxury  itself,  which  has  been  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  most  countries  where  it  has  been  predominant,  may  in 
some  measure  be  esteemed  our  preservation,  by  breeding  up 
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a  race  of  men  araonigst  us,  whose  manner  of  life  will  never 
suffer  them  to  be  debauched,  or  enervated  with  ease  or  idle* 
ness.  But  we  have  one  thing  more  to  boast  of,  besides  all 
these  felicities,  and  that  ^^«q^  being  freemen  and  not  slaves 
in  this  unhappy  age,  wheit  an  uiriversal  deluge  of  tyranny 
has  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  so  that  this 
is  the  Ark,  out  of  which  if  the  dove  be  sent  forth,  she  will 
find  no  resting  place  till  her  IP^tllffi. 

Our  constitution  is  a  limited  nuxed  Monarchy,  where  the 
ICing  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  necessar)  to  the  support  of 
his  dignity,  ahcl  pf  8tecfl6h  iFhS  ^ebpl^,  1n^%:Diiiy  2bri^tjtd 
from  the  power  of  mjurihg  his  own  subjects:  in  shcnrt,  the 
man  is  loose  and  the  beast  biify' bound;  and.jmr.  government 
may  truly  be  Called,  aii  Empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men  s 
for  every  man  lias  the  same  right  to  whs*  he  cm  acquire  by 
his  labour  and  industry,  as  the  Khig  |iach  to  hi&  crown,  aod 
the  ineanest  subject  hath  his  remedy  s^aitist  him  in  his  courts 
at  Westminster :  no  ihan  cto  be^Smprisoned,  unless  he  has 
transgressed  a  law  of  his  'own^Aiakiiig,  ittir  be  ttycA  but 
by  his  own  neighbours  ;  so  that  #e  enjo^a.  liberty  scarce 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeted  and  R^nums*  r    \\ 

Arid  lest  the  exfraordinary  power  intrustod  ^t^j^  grown 
sliould  lean  towards  a^^bitra^y  government^  or  tl|e.^tumultu?tfy 
liceritiofasness  of  tfie'* people'  should  ttcliae  tar^v^^  a-^d^mo^ 
cracy;  the  wisdom  of  ocfi-  aneestors  hath  issfiti^^ri  ii  tmddle 
state7^'^.  of  nebiUty^  wh&se  interest  it  is  to  trim  thistboat  of 
our  comm^lM^^,'  ^dA  to  s^creeft  the  people  against  the 
iriisSults^<)f^ttey-RiiW0;  and  the  ftdnce  agaiiKtitJi^  popularity 
of  ^"ceiMS^ri^  dft^^  if  ^rti^r  extreme  pr^9ibiifi/ar  ^  to 
oppifes^  tb^:>othheif,Uliey'are  sore  to  Be  OvexiKVJ^d^§4  in  their 
ruiii.^  "Andit^  ineeting  of 4lKse  three  etatesin  parliatnent  i^ 
what*we  call  dur  government :  foi*,  without  allriheir  consents 
no  law  can  hb-  made,  iior  Tt  penny  of  money  levjed  upon  the 
subjects ;  so  fiat  the  iSi^V  necessities  do  often  oblige  him 
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to  mmmon  this  qourt,  which  is  the  gr^nd  inquiest'of  th4 
Kin^om,  wh^e  the  people  speak  boldly  their  grievance^ 
and  call  lo  account  overgrown  criminals,  who  are  ahoVe  the 
reach  of  ordinary  justice  :  so  that  the  excellence  of  this  gor 
vernment  consists  in  the  due  balance  of  the  several  constituent 
parts  of  it:  for  if  either  one  of  them  should  be  too  hard  for 
the  other  two,  there  is  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  constitu* 
tion  ;  but  whilst  we  can  continue  in  oqr  present  condition, 
wd<  may  without  vanity  reckon  ourselves  the  happiest  people 
intbei^orld. 

But  as  there  is  no  degree  of  human  happiness  but  is  ac- 
companied with  some  defects,  and  the  strongest  Constitutions 
are  most  liable  to  certain  diseases ;  so  the  very  excellence  of 
bur  government  betrays  itrto  some  inconveniences,  the  wheels 
$iid  motions  of  it  being  so  curious  and  delicate  that  it  is 
often  out  of  order^  and  thierefore  we  ought  to  apply  our  ut- 
most endeavours  to  rectify  and  preserve  it  r  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  more  owing  to  the  accident  of  our  mtuation,  than  to 
pur  own  wisdom,  integrity  of  courage,  that  it  has  yet  a  being  j 
when  We  see  most  nations  in  Europe  overrun  with  oppres- 
plon  and* slavery,  whwe  the  lives,  estates  and  liberties  of  the 
people  are  subject  to  the  lawless  fancy  and  ambition  of  the 
prince,  and  the  rapine  and  insdence  of  his  officers  j  where 
jhe-  nobility,  that  were  formerly  the  bold  assertors  of  their 
iCOttntry's  liberty,  are  now  only  the  ensigns  and  ornainents 
of  the  tyranny,  and  the  people  beasts  of  burden,  and  barely 
kept  alive  to  support  the  luxury  arid  prodigality  of  their 
masters. 

.  •  And  if  we  enqHiire  how  these  unhappy  nations  have  lost 
that  precious  jewelX/teri^,  itnd  we  as  yet  preserved  it,  we 
shall  find  their  miseries  and  our  happiness  proceed  from  this, 
liOAt  their  necessities  or  indiscretion  have  permitted  a  standing 
firmy  to  be  kc^it  amongst  themj^aiidour'^uation  rather  than 
our  prudence,  hath  as  yet  defi^ded  isfrc^i  it,  otherwise  we 
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bad  long  since  losciwhat  is.tlie  most  valuable  thii^  imder 
heaven :  for,  as  I  said  before,  our  ccHistitutioa  dopebdiiig 
upon  a  due  balance  betwe^i  Kiag^  Loeds  and  Gonunonir»  asd 
that  balance  depending  upon  the  mutual  occasiodBa  and  neoes- 
mies  they  have  of  one  another ;.  if  this  cement  be  once  brcdns^ 
there  is  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  government     Now  tfai; 
balance  can  never  be  preserved  but  by  an  unkA^f  the  natit* 
ral  and  artifical  stra^gthc^  the  Kingdom,  thati^  by  making 
the  militia  to  consist  of  the  samepersons  a8>haYe  thie  priEipertyQ 
or  otherwise  the  government  is  violent  and  against.  nafturtW 
and  cantiot  possibly  contiiiuev  but  the  constitution  muat 
either  break  the  aurray,  or  the  army  wiUidestfoy  the  coMlir 
tution  :  for  it  is  universally  tnie^  that  whenever  the  militift 
is,  there  is  or  will^  be  the  govenunent  inia  sh^rt  .time ;  and 
lhere£>i^  the  instieutors  of  thisgotUc  balance  (which  was 
iestablished  in  all  parts  of  i£»rdjP0)  made  the  militia  to  consign 
of  the  safie  parts,  as  the  govemmpnt^  where  the  King  was 
General,  the  Lords  by  virtu(e  <A  thdr  castles  and  honour^ 
the  ga^at  conmiandeps,  aad-  tjhe  freeholdeis  by.  their  tenure^ 
tl^'body  of  the  army ;  so  that  it  wi^  next,  to  impossil^f 
for  21^  army  diw constituted  toiact  tolhedisadv;^tage  of  thp 
constttbticm,  unle^wecould'siiiafxjse  them  to.be&lons  4i?^f 
And  here  I  wiU  venture  to  a^seirt  that  upbnno  other  foulida^ 
tion  than^bas^-can  any -naidon  long  pi^senre  its  freedcmi  unless 
some  very  particular  accidents  contdbute  to  it ;  'and  I  bppe 
I  'shafl  mekeiit  appiar^  that  no  nation  ever  pr^ervedJtS 
liberty,  tbac  mafintained  an  army  otherwise -constituted,  wi^ 
in  the  seat  of  their  government :  and,  let  us  flatter  outselvtss 
as  ouicb^as  we  fde^sj^^r-^hfit  happa>ed  yesterday,  will  come 
ta|)a65  agwi ;  and  (he  same  csmses  wiU  produce  like  e&cts 
iur^U/^ges.  .  t\ 

•And  >  here  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  pf  some  gentlemen 
iiirho»  a  few  yesMfssmcei  were  tlte  fpretended  patriots  of  th^ 
coiw^,  Vjho  had  nothiQg  iati3h«r  nwputhfbut/tbejx^ 
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name  of  liberty,  vvlio  in  die  late  veigas  tsould  hardly  afford 
die  King  the  prerogadvethat  was  due  to  hiin»  and  whidi  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  in  modon  this  machine  of  ^oiir 
gDvemmenty  and  to  make  the  springs  and  wheels  of  it  act 
.naturally,  and  perform  their  funcdon  :  I  say,  these  gende- 
nien  that  could  not  with  patience  hear  of  the  King's  orditiary 
-gxtards,  can  now  discourse  familiarly  of  twenty  thousand  men 
"(rabe  niaintained  in  times  of  peace ;  and  the  odious  excuse 
they  give  for  this  inlamous  apostacy  is,  that  if  they  should  iM>t 
gtadfy  die  comt  in  this  modest  request,  another  party  may  be 
caressed  who  wiU  grant  this,  orany  thing  else  which  is  asked 
-and  then  theyisay  matters  will  bamuch  worse ;  as  if  arbitrary 
government  was  a  different  thing  in  their  hands,  from  what 
4t  is  in  others^  or  thait  the  lineaments  and  fitatures  of  tyranny 
would  become. g^e&l  and  lovely- when  they  are  hs  valet$^ 
de-chambre.  But  let  them  not  deceive  themselves :  £or  if 
they  think  to  makethdr  courtttiiis  way,  they  will  quickly -find 
themselves  out  flaicered  by  the  party  they  fear,  who  have  be^a 
long  the  darlings  of  arbitrary  power  and  whose  principles^ 
^  well  as  pracdces,  teach  them  to  be  enemies  to  all  the  legal 
^hts,  and  just  liberties  of  their  nadve  country :  and  so  these 
•wretched  bunglers  will  be  made  use  of  only  to  bring  to* 
^edier  the  materials  of  tyranny,  and  then  must  giv^  place 
<tD  niore  expert  archkeets  to  finish  the  buSdk^. 

And  though  we  are^secuDe  from  any  attempts  of  this>  kmd 
during  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  hath  rescued  us  from  a 
-captivity  equal  to  'wlnit  Moses  redeemed  the  people  of  Isr€iel 
fymi :  aprince  whose  life  is  so  tiecessary  to  tbepreservadon  of 
' Europe,  that  both  protestant  and  popish  princes  have  fbrgoC 
•their  ancient  maxims,  and  laid  aside  their  imiate  animosides, 
and  made  it  their  common  interest  to  chuse  him  theivpatroil 
and^  protector :  aprislce  in  whom  we  knoiw  no  vices' 'but 
l^hat  *haae  been  esteemed  .Tirtues  inodiens,  tnz.  his  undo- 
^apved  clemency  to  Us  fsnem»s,<andfhis  exporing  tpo  munli 
iba^  liie  upon  which  depends  not  only  our  safety,  but  the 


l^ctieiB  pi  Ml  Mmvpe^  and  the  protestant  religion  throuf^ 
t^  world  :  I  say^  was  this  most  excellent  prince  to  be  init 
fl^nal  (a^  bis  greste  and  glorious  actions)  we  ougbt  in  con% 
mon  prudence  to  abandon  ail  thoughts  of  self-pireservatioi% 
an^  whpUy  to  idly  on  his  care  and  oonduct^  But  since  nq 
virtue  nor  pitch  of  glory  will  exempt  him  from  paying  tbt 
eQHHBon  d^bt  to  eature,  but  death  hath  a  scythe  which  cuti 
^ff  the  most  noble  lives ;  we  ought  not  to  intrust  an^r 
powi^  ^th  him»  which  we  dcm't  think  proper  to  be  cond* 
nued.  to  his.successors ;  and  doubciess  our  great  benefoctw 
wUI  not  regjt?t  this,  or  any-  thing  else  that  can  reasonably  be 
disinf^ed  ift  onto:  to  cQjiiipI^at..tfaAt.deliveiance  so  far  ad-> 
il$^p^0ed  by  hi^  invincible  courage,  and.  condnci;  for,  to  set  U9 
ttke  Mos0Sy  within  view  ^f  the  poromisediandt  with  a  nepha 
^Um»  is  the  grieatest  of  all  human  4afe&itefi$  and  such  I  shaQ 
liw^ys  tak«  Q^f^  cj&se  to>be,  whibt  a  standing  army  must  be. 
l[iiiq)C  >ap  Co  prey  i^n  oar  entrails^  and  which  must  in  thi) 
hmds  of  zxk  ill  fttince  (wdiich  we  ha»e.  the  misfortune 
g^u^ly  to  jiieet  with)>  infallibly  destroy  our  constitution. 
4|id  tbjs  is  so  e^dent  and  importaota  truths  that  no  legisla* 
tpif  ever  founded  aifree  gor^nment,  but  avdded  this  Chary h^ 
djUf  M  sirock  ngfunst  wUch  his  comnuA  wealth  must  certaiob^ 
If  b§  fibip^^;edkedv  as  iSie  J^oaKfes,  Athrnkms^  QninffmnSi 
AchaimSf  JjMcAimomcais^  Tftdbansy  Samnites,  and  Romans^ 
gaone  Cif  trbicb  nations,  whilst  they  kept  their  liberty,  were  ever 
l^QQWii  to  mainu^  any  soldiers  in  constant  pay  within  their 
fjlks;  or  ev^suffieeed  any4>l  their  siA>jects  to  make  war  their 
jlfofesfiioft}  wdUtknowjfig  that  the  sword  and  sovereignty 
tkxr^s  OMHFch  bmid  ia  h(and,  and  therefoie  they  trained  their 
W^ii  ci^BWS  ami  dk«  territories  about  them  peipetualty  in 
9iPiii3,aii4  their  whole  commonwealths  by  this,  means  became. 
9Q  many  several  lonned  msikias:  a  g^iaral  aL^ciseof  the  best 
of  their  people  in^die  use  of  ^rms,  wos  tfae  only  bulwark  of 
ttMHTf  libelees ;  \tfais  was  imkewd^^se  surest  way  to  preserve 
^09a  bed)  1^  home  smd:  abMfid^  ithe  fieopte  being  mciimA 
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Aereby,  as  well  against  the  domestic  affrbnts  oi  any  ©f 
their  own  citizens,  as  against  the  foreign  invasions  of  ambiti* 
ous  and  unruly  neighbours.  Their  arms  were  never  lodged 
in  the  hands  oi  any  who  had  not  an  interest  in  preserving 
the  public  peace,  who  fought  pro  arts  etJbciSy  and  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  paid  by  repelling  invaders,  that  they 
might  with  freedom  return  to  their  own  aflFairs.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  citizen,  the  soldier  and 
the  husbandman ;  for  all  promiscuously  took  arms  when  the 
public  safety  required  it,  and  afterwards  laM  them  down  with 
mor.e  alacrity  thaA  they  took  them  up  :  so  that  we  find 
amongst  the  Romans  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  generals 
came  from  the  plough,    contentedly  returning  when  the 
work   was  over,  and  never  demanded  their  triumphs,  tiH 
they  had  laid  down  their  commandis,  and  reduced  them- 
selves to   the  state  oi    private   men.     N<m*  do   we  find 
that  this  famous  cominonwealth  eVer  permitted  a  depositictt 
of  their  arms  in  any  other  hands,  till  their  empire  increa- 
sing, necessity  constrained  them  t6  erect  a  coi^tant  jaipen- 
diary  soldiery  abroad  in  foreign  parts,  either  for  the  holding 
or  winning  of  provinces :  then  luxury  increasing  with  do- 
minion,  the  strict  rule  and  discipline  of  freedoni  soon  idboited, 
and  Forces  were  kept  Up  at  home,  >^hich  soon  proved  of  such 
dangerous  consequence,  thfat  the  people  were  forced  >to  make 
a  law  to  employ  them  at  a  cc^iiveni^iit  distance  ;  whtdh  wa^ 
that  if  any  general  mareh&d  over  the  rivei»  RuMe^  ht  ^h&iM 
i)e  declared  a  pubite  enemfy  :   and  in  the  paissage  of  that 
river  this  fbllo\(^ing  inscription  was  erected';  yfeip6r»d>r,  IWl« 
fnileSj  sive  Tyrannus^  armatus  qtusquiSy  sisHtOiVi^UBm^Ue 
drmaque  deponitd^  nee  citrd  h^jaifnnem  #rt|7idfl&%*  and  thw 
made  Ccs&ar,  vAm'  he  had  presumed  to  psisd  this  rivei^^  » 
Sftiink  df  nothing^  ^mt  pf€!teing^oflr  to  the  total  oppres^dn  of 
file  em[ph'e  w!Hch'W^t*6rt>y^l^  dbttflftBd*  < 
:  Nor,  as  I  said  before,  did  any  nati(Hi  deviate  from  these 
liiles  iHSt.  jtbey  l(¥t  t^eir  liberty }  and  of  this  kind  there  are 


.  kafiiu^  eiSEamplfest  out  of  which  I  shall  ^jye  a  few  in  s^venA 
ages^  which  aie  most  known,  and  occur  to  every  on^^ 

V  '       MXDT 

The  first  example  I  shall  give  is  of  PisistratuSj  who  ar^ 
fully  prevailing  with  the  Athenians  to  allow  him  fit|j|r 
guards  for.  the  defence  of  his  person,  so  improved  thj^t 
number,  that  he  seized  upon  the  castle  and  govemmenti  de- 
Mroyed  the  commonwealth,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens. 

.'The  Corinihians  h^ng  in  apprehension  of  thdr  enem^ies, 
made  a  decree  for  four  hundred  men.  to  be  k^t  to  defend 
i^heir  city,  and  gave  J^mgphnnfis  the  cpmmafid  over  them, 
w|k>  overtum/ed  ,their  government,  qut  oflF  all  the  principal 
^itizeiis,^  apd  pi:odaim^d  himseU.King  of  Cofinih. 

AgcOhocks  being  the  captain-gene^l  of  thq  Syracusians^ 
gpt  such  an  interest  in  the  army,.,  that  ,he  cut  ail  the  senators 
to  pieces,  an4  the  xiphest  pf  the  people^  and  made  himself 
tbar  King. 

,  The  jBQf»ai7^»  for  fear  of  the  Tentones  and  Gmbrif  who 
like  vast  inundaticms  thr^ened  their  empire^  chose  Marius 
their  genecjaJi^  and)  contrary  to  the  .con$titutioo.  of  theur  go- 
v^ro^ient,  continued  hin^  fiveyearsJii  his  command,  which 
gstve  hiqi  such  ^pportiuu^y  to.  insifiu^jte,  «ai^d  gain  an  inter- 
«t  in  iheir  army»  that  he  oppteiBsed  their  liberty :  and  to 
t^  were  owing^  the  miseries,  ma$$apr^  and  jrpns  which 
tha^  city  sii&irMl  ^mdcsr  him  and  S^lMky  ,who  made  the  b^t 
blood  in  the  wojrld  rup  like  water  in  thfe  streetis  of.  Roma 
gud  tunted  ti»  wh(4ecity  into  a  shambles  qf  the  noHlity, 
^^uy  and  people. 

y  The  same  thing  enabled  (^spr  totally  tp  pyerthrQw  t,haj 
ftmoiis^  commonwealth ;  for  .the  prplon^aMpn  of  hi^  cp^- 
mianon  mGeud  gave  bitn  w,  q|^^iff)jty  to.  fifib^ucli  hji 
army,  and  then,r>ii9R»^  a  prmjS])4e4  f^i^SSMtt  ^^^^^ 
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Bmhd^  drove  out  tHt  sehatoi^,"  sd2fed  th^  ttWsurfi  1dt0t 
their  forces,  and  made  hiinseff  perpetdal  dictator.  ^ 

OUvarotto  di  Fermo  desired  leave  of  his  fellov^  cidzeiiSf » 
tliat  he  might  be  admitted  Ihto  tfieir  tdwn  wfth  a  hundred 
iiorse  of  his  companions ;  which  being  granted,  he  put  to 
the  sword  all  th^  pricipal  cidzens,  &hd  proclaimed  himself 
t^r  prince.  ' 

'  F^dfick  Sfbr^^  fecSng  general  of  the  Milanese,  usu^ed 
\sp6n  them,  and  made  himself  duke  of  Milan. 
'  JiHt^  Ckristierft,  the  sectttid  Ki«^  of  Denmark,  had  con- 
cluded Sweden,  he  invfted  all  the  senators  arid  nobilfty  to  a- 
majgnificent  enter tairitriehti  whe^e/^Eftdr  hfe  had  treated  them 
iii^ly  for  twd  ddyfej'h^  most  barbarously  butchered  them : 
none  escaped  thiis  massaiiire  but  the  brave  Gustavus  Ericson^ 
who  was  then  i'prfedner ;  but'he  afterwards  escaping  through 
altousjmd  diffifcuMee,'by  his  good  ft^rtune,  courage  and  con- 
duct, drove  the  Dane^  out  of  WoedUn,  aftd  restored  the 
Swedes  to  their  ancient  Kingdom.  Nothing  then  wSs  thought 
to6  "^rfestt  for  their  geriftous  deliv^r^r,  every  mouth  was  full- 
of  his  praises j  and.  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  people  h«? 
Sk&  chosen  ^ir  Ki^ ;  ^Ad  to  cdil8i^nnBa«e  the  last  t€fsti^ 
AdHy  of  their  gratitude,  they  tru^ed  him  with  an  army:  bWtt 
cfcfeysdoSi  found  th^r'  mistake,  for  It  cost  them  their  H- 
berJy  ;  ahd  having  '  grant Ai  that  umM  iimgnum,  it  was  too 
}itit'^  dispute  any  thSttg  else,  his-^udc^sors  having  been 
pldssed  to  take^U  the  rest:  sitid'now  they  remain  the  mid^ 
Mbl%  ekample^  df  coo  cr^dutous  g^i^l^sity. 
t  The  aory  6f3eHmarfc  is  6b  gefi^rally  kiiotm,  and  so  ^ell 
related  by  a  late  excellent  author,  that  it  would  be  impierff» 
it6!tH:e  i^^ine  to  fe^eat  it*  \  only  M^  I  ^il  observe,  that  if  the 
Kfi%  htfd  tkot  aD  army  at  hi^*  comn^and,  the  nobles  had 
MVerd6li^edu}»tlltl^!l^g6yerMfiellt^   - 

'-  6tf#  6M1i»tmdfe%Mfc;^&rtW^  ^t  that  pariia- 

ment  under  which  he  served,  and  who  had  got  immortal 


honour  tbrough  the  whde  world  by  their  great  actions  $ 
and  this  he  effected  by  the  assistance  of  an  army,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  have  had  as  much  virtue,  sobriety,  and 
public  spirit,  as  hath  been  known  in  the  world  since,  amongst 
that  sort  of  men.- 

The  la$t  instance  I  shall  give,  is  of  a  French  colony,  as  I 
remember,  in  the  West-Indies^  who  having  war  with  tha 
neighbouring  Indians^  and  being  tired  in  their  march  with 
the  extremity  of  heat,  made  their  slaves  carry  their  arms» 
Irfao  taking  that  opportumty  M\  upon  them,  and  cut  them 
to  pneces :  a  just  punishment  for  their  folly.  And  this  wUl 
)»1  ways  be  the  £ite  of  those  that  trust  their  arms  out  of  their 
own  hands :  for  it  is  a  ridiculous  imagination  to  conceive 
fnen  will  be  servants,  when  they  can  be  masters.  And  as 
Mr.  Harrington  judiciously  observes,  whatever  nation  suff* 
4rs  their  servants  to  carry  their  arms^  their  servants  will 
make  them  hoid  thar  trenchers. 

Some  people  object,  that  the  republics  of  Vemce?XiA 
Holland  are  instances  to  disprove  my  assertion,  vdio  both 
keep  great  armies,  and  yet  have  not  lost  their  liberty.  I 
answer,  that  neither  keep  any  standing  forces  within  the 
seats  of  their  government,  that  is,  within  the  city  of  Venw^ 
or  the  great  towns  of  the  united  provinces  ;  but  they  defend 
these  by  their. own  burghers^  and  quarter  their  merce-^ 
lories  in  their  conquered  countries,  viz.  the  Venetians 
lA  Greece^  and  the  continent  of  Itabf^  and  the  Dutch 
fti  Brabant  and  Flanders  ;  and  the  situation  of  these  states 
makes  their  armies,  so  post^,  not  dangerous  to  them  ;  for, 
the  Venetians  cannot  be  attacked  without  a  Fleet,  nor  the 
Dutch  be  ever  conquered  by  their  own  forces,  their  country 
being  so  full  of  strong  towns^  fortified  both  by  Art  and 
Nature,  and  defended  by  their  own  cirizens,  that  it  t^ould 
be  a  fruitless  attempt  Ux  dwir  own  armies  to  invade  than ; 
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for  if  they  should  march  Ugainst  toy  of  their  cities,  k»i»  but 
^hutting  up  their  gates,  and  the  design  ifc  spoiled* 

But  if  we  admit  that  an  army  might  be  con^stent  wilfe 
freedom  in  a  commonwealth,  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  a  free 
Monarchy ;  for  in  the  former  it  is  wholly  \n  the  diaposat  of 
Che  people,  who  nominate,  appoint,  discard,  and-pilmsh  the 
generals  and  officers  aa  they,  think  fit,  and  it  is  certain  death 
^flsake  any  attempt  upon  their  liberti^;  whereas  in  the 
btttt*,  the  King  is  perpetual  general,  may  model  the  army 
a^  he  pleases,  and  it  will  be  cai^d  high-treason  to  oppdse 
him. 

'.  And  though  some  prince^,  a&  thefannly  of  the  MedkUy 
LeuH9^the  Xlth^  amd  others,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  tynm« 
aies  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  an  army,  yet  they 
all  found  an  army  necessary  to  establish  them  ;  or  other* 
ivise  a  little  experience  in  the  people  of  the  change  of  their 
condition  would  have  made  them  disgorge  in  a  day  that  ill* 
gotten  power  they  had  been  acquiring  f()r  an  Sige. 

This  subject  16  so  self-evident,  that  I  am  almost  adiumiSd 
to  prove  it :  for  if  we  look  through  the  world,  we  shall  fiiid 
in  no  country,  liberty  and  an  ai*my  stahd  together  jed 
that  to  know  whether  a  people  are  free  or  slaves,  it  is  necee* 
^ry  only  to  ask^  whether  theire  i^  an  army  kept  anK>ngst 
them?  and  the  solution  of  that  preliminary  question  re- 
solves-'the  doubt :  as  we  see  in  China^  India^  Tartary^ 
Persiay  Elhioputy  Ttlrkey^  Mot'eccOp  Mtacovy,  Austria^ 
France^  Portugal^  Demiark^.  Snoedetij  Tuscanj/i  tod 
2M  the  little  principalides  of  Germany  and  Italy^  where  the 
people  live  in  the  most  abtodboed  slavery  ;  and  in  coufi^ 
tries- where  no  armies  are  kept  within  the  seat  of  thMJ 
govermnenty  the  people  are  free,  as  Poland^  Biscay y  Swit^ 
sfdrlandy  the  GrmmSt  Venice^  Holland^  Gehoa^  GeneoOf 

■  ■ 

J^agtisa^  A^iers^  Tunis^  Han^orcmgky  Lubeck^  all  the 
free  towns  m  Germany^  tod  England  and  ScoUand^  before 


ibt  iajte  ^eignsi'  iThis  ;ttAth  is  ao  obvious,  that  the  most 
barefaced  adv:ocfttes  for  an  army,  do  not  directly  deny  it, 
^t  qualify  the  matter  by  telling  us,  diat  a  number  hot  ex* 
ceeding  fifteen  ortwraty  thousand  mea,  are  a  handfiil  to  so 
populous,  a  nation  as  this  :  now  I  think  that  number  w31 
bring  as  certain  ruin  upon  us,  as  if  they  .were  as  many  mil* 
UoWf  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  it. 

^  II  is  the  misfortune  of  all  countries,  that  they  sometiaies 
Ue.  under  an  unhappy  necessity  to  defend  theihselves  by  arms 
against  the  ambiticm  of  tlieir  governors,  and  to  fi^t  ft^r 
what  is  their  own  ^  for,  if  a  prince  will  rule  us  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  iiivade  our  laws  andi&erties>  and  neither  be  prei^ 
vailed  upon  by  our  miseries,  supplications^  or  tears,  we 
have  no  power  upon  earth  to  appeal  to,  and  therefore  must 
patiently  subnet  to  outbondage,  or  stand  upon  our  own 
deface  }  which  if  we  are  enabled  to  do,  we  shall  never 
be  put  upon  it,  but  our  swords' may  grow  rusrty  in  our  hands : 
for,  that  nation  is  surest  to  live  in  peace,  that  is  most  capable 
ftf  making  war :  and  a  man  tllat  hath  a  sword  by  his  sde^ 
dial  I  have  least  occasion  to  make  use  of  it.  Now  I  say,  if  the 
King  hath  twenty  thousand  men^  before-hand  with  us,:  or 
much  less  than  half  that  number,  die  people  can  make  no 
effort  to  defend  their  liberties,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  power,  which  is  a  remedy  most  conunonly  as  bad  as 
the  disease:  and  if  we  h^ve  not  a  power  within  ourselves 
to  defend  our  laws,  we  ^e  nd  government. 
•  For  England  being  a  small  country,  few  strong  towns 
in  it,  and  those  ia  the<  King's  hands,  the  nobility  dis* 
armed  by  the  destruction  of  tenures,  and  the  militia  not  to 
be  raised  butby  the  King's  command,  there  can  be  no  force 
levied  in  any  part  of  England^  but  must  be  destroyed  in 
its  infancy  ^.a  few  regh^ents :  for  what  will  three  or  four 
t|iousdnd  naki^d  ax]^u;^armed  men  signify  against  as  many 
tixNops  of  m^cenary  soldiers  i  what  if  they  should  come 
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into  the  fidd,  and  say  you  must  choose  these  and  these  mefr 
your  representatives ;  where  is  your  choice  ?  what  if  the^ 
should  say,  parliaments  are  seditious  and  factious  assem- 
blies, and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished ;  what  is  become 
of  your  freedom  ?  Or  if  they  should  encompass  the  parlia- 
ment house,  and  threaten  if  they  do  not  surrender  up  their 
government,  they  will  put  them  to  the  sword  ;  what  is  be- 
come of  the  old  English  constitution  ?  These  things  may 
be,  and  have  been  done  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
What  is  it  that  causeth  the  tyranny  of  the  Ihirks  at  this  day^ 
but  servants  in  arms  ?  What  is  it  that  preserved  the  glorious 
commonwealth  of  R(yme^  but  swords  in  the  hands  of  its 

citizens  ? 

And  if  brides  this,*  we  consider  the  great  prerogatives 

of  the  crown,  and  the  vast  interest  the  King  has  and  may 
accj^e  by  the  distribution  of  so  m^y  profitable  offices  of 
the  household,  of  the  revenue,  of  state,  of  law,  of  religion, 
and  the  navy,  together  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
party,  who  have  been  always  the  fast  and  constant  frienda 
to  arbitrary  power,  whose  onfy  quarrel  with  his  present 
Majesty  is,  that  he  has  knocked  6ff  the  chains  and  fetters 
they  thought  they  had  locked  fast  upon  us  ;  a  party,  who 
hadi  once  engaged  us  in  an  unhappy  quarrel  amongst  oui*- 
selires'  (the  consequence  of  which  I  drelad  to  name)  and 
sin^e  in  a  tedious  and  chargeable  war,  at  the  vast  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure,  to  avoid  that  captivity  they  had  prepared 
for  uis :  I  say,  if  any  one  considers  thi^,  he  will  be  convin- 
ced that  we  have  enough  to  do 'to  guard  ourselves  against' 
the  powei^  of  the  court,  withdut  having  ah  army  throwii 
into  the  scale  against  us  :  and  We  have  fouild  ofmer  tha$ 
once  by  too  fatal  experience  the  truth  of  this  ;  for,  if  We 
look  back  to  the  late  reigns,  we  sh^li  see  this  nadon  brought 
lo  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  breathing  Out  the  fast^s^ 
of  thed*  liberty  \  and  it  is  mpre  owing  to  otu:  good  f6rtune^ 
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thaSi  to  any  effort  w^  are  able  to  make,  that  we  escaped  the 
fetal  blow. 

And  I  believe  no  man  will  deny,  but  if  Charles  the  first 
had  had  five  thousand  men  before-hand  with  us,  the  ,pecq)Ie 
had  never  struck  a  stroke  for  their  liberties  ;  or  if  the  l?iff 
King  James  would  have  been  contented  with  arbitrary  power, 
without  bringing  in  popery,  but  he  and  bis  black  g^^i 
would  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  before  this  time  :  but 
when  their  ill  contrived  oppression  came  home  to  their  oiM 
doors,  they  quickly  shewed  the  world  how  different  a  thing 
it  was  to  suffer  themselves,  and  to  make  other  people  suffer* 
and  so  we  came  by  our  deliverance ;  and  though  the  late 
Kiag  had  the  nobiUty,.  gentry,  clergy,  pec^le,  and  hk 
own  army  against  him,  and  we  ha4  ^.  very  wise  ani 
courageous  prince  nearly  related  to.  the  g:pwn,  and  backed 
by  a  powerful  state,  for  our  protector,,  yet  we  ^couxit  this 
revolution  next  to  a  miracle.  . 

I  will  add  here,  that  moat  of  the  nations  I  instanced  fa^* 
)£Qtre  were  inslared  by  small  armies.  :.0/rt2^  Cram^peil  iA 
ibehind  him  but  17000  inea  ;  and  the  diike  of  MmmMSfh 
who  was  the  darling  of  thepec^le,  was  suppressed  wit^  tiip 
tipusand;  i^ay,  C(BS(^r  seized.  JBot^  i\9^\i  vfiih  live  thousMi^ 
:and  fought  the  battle  of  FkifrsaUOi  where  the  f^  of  (he 
world  was  decided,  with  twenty  two  .thousand ,;  aod  9g^)et  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  Roman,  and  Qttoman  Emj^e^  aince^ 
were  caused  by  the  Pretorian  bands,  apd  the  courts  Japiasaries^ 
the  former  of  which  never  exceeded  eight,  ^nor  ^he  laowr 
twelve  thc^sand  qien;  andL  if,fxo  greater  numl^i^  <:ou]4 
^ake  such  disturbances  in  tjtiQse  vast  En^pbe^^^whiit  wiJA 
double  the  forc^  do  with,  us?  And  they  themselves,  cpP&fl^ 
%  when  thpy  ar^e  for.  .^  army  4  %.%y  t^  w  we  Mxatf 
Ij^  surprised  wi|h  te|i  of:  fihom  thousaj^.meafrQW  JPr0i€f«f 
^a^d  Slaving  no  regular  fcjrce  to  9PpQ3^  tbepi,  they  :wiU  ove». 
Ton'thls  Kmgdom.    Now  if  so  small  a  force  cam  oppb^e  the 
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King,  the  miHtia,  with  the  united  power  of  the  ndtMify*, 
gentry  and  commons,  what  will  an  equal  power  do  agihist 
the  people,  when  supported  by  the  royal  authority,  and 
a  never  faiKng  interest  that  will  attend  it,  except  when  it 
acts  for  the  public  good  ?  * 

But  we  are  told;  this  army  is  not  designed  to  be  made 
a  part  of  our  constitution,  but  to  be  kept  only  for  a  little 
ttme,  till  the  circumstances  of  Europe  will  better  permit 
ttsf  to  be  without  them.  But  I  wpuld  know  of  these  gentle- 
men, when  they  think  that  time  will  be  ?  Will  it  be  during 
the  life  of  King  JameSj  or  after  his  death  ?  Shall  we  have 
less  to  fear  from  the  youth  and  rigor  of  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wai^s^  than  now  from  an  unhappy  man  sinking 
under  the  load  of  age  and  misfortunes  ?  Or  will  France  be 
more  capable  of  c^caiding  us,  just  after  this  tedious  and  con- 
sumptive war,  than  hereafter  when  it  has  had  a  breathing 
time  to  repair  the  calamities  it  has  suffered  by  it  ?  No :  -wfe 
cah  neve^  disbatiid  our  army  with  ^o  much  s&fety  as  at  khik 
dtiie;  and  this  is  vt^ell  :knawn:by  Aesel  conspirators  aga^te 
t}teir  country,  who  are  satisfied:that  a  cOMtinuitioh  of  tlieiit 
attiv,  is  an  estabfehment  of  them'foreveif:  for  whilst  the 
(4&emnstanees  of  Europe  stand?  in  the  present  posture^  the 
ai^ument  will  be  equal  to  continue  diem ;  if  the  state  of 
Europe^' should  alter  to  the  advantage  of  Fr^fncey  the  reason 
will  grow  stronger,  and  we  shall  bi  told  we  must  increate 
»ur  nulnber :  but  if  there  should  be  such  a  tilrn  of  afiaijos 
ifi  the  World,  that  we  were  no  longer  in  apprehension  of 
the  Frfench  pdWer,  they  may  be  kept  up  Without  our  issis- 
-tUflce  ;  flay,  the  very  discontents  they  may  create  s'hidl 
b^^  made  an  argument  for  the  commukig  of  them,  B<!it 
if  they  should  be  kept  from  oppressing  the  people,  in  jBi 
tliftle  dme  they  will  grow  habitual  to  us,  and  almost  become 
a  ](^i^t  of  our  constitution,  and  by  degrees  we  shall  be 
4>fbught .  to  believe  them  not  only  not  dangerous^  butoe* 
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cessary;  for  every  body  sees,  but  few  understand,  and 
those  few  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  the  multitude  that 
there  is  any  danger  in  those  men  they  have  lived  quietly 
with  for  some  years,  especially  when  the  disbanding  thenl 
will  (as  they  will  be  made  believe)  cost  them  more  money, 
out  of  their  own  pockets  to  triaintain  a  militia,  and  of  this 
we  have  had  already  za  tmhappy  experience.  For  Charles 
the  second  being  connived  at,  in  keeping  a  few  guards  (which 
were  the  first  ever  known  to  an  English  King,  besides  his 
pensioners,  and  his  beef-eaters)  he  insensibly  increased  their 
number,  till  he  left  a  body  of  men  to  his  successor,  great 
enough  to  tell  the  parliament,  he  would  be  no  longer  bound 
by  the  laws  he  bad  sworn. to,  and  under  the  shelter  and 
protectioa  of  these  he  raised  an  army  that  had  put  a  period 
to  our  government,  if  a  complication  of  causes  (which  may 
never  happen  again)  had  not  presented  the  Prince  oi  Orange 
wiih  a  conjuncture  to  assert  his  own  and  the  nation's  rights. 
And  though  we  have  so  lately  escaped  this  precipice,  yek 
habit  has  made  soldiers  so  familiar  to  us,  that  some  wh6 
px^etend  to  be  zealous  for  liberty,  speak  of  it  as  a  hardship 
to  his  present  Majesty,  to  refuse  him  as  many  men  as  hi$ 
predecessors,  not  considering  that  the  raising  them  then  wi^ 
a  violation  of  our  laws,  and  that  his  government  is  built 
ugpn  the  destruction  of  tbeurs,  and  can  no  more  stand  upon 
th^  same  rubbish,  than  the  l^ingdom  of  Heaven  be  founded 
in  iiiu'igbteousness. 

.But  the  conspirators  sav,  ^  need  be  in  no  apprehensions 
of  rd^tvery,  whilst  we  keep  jibe  po>^r  of  the  purse  in  our  owh. 
lipids:  which  is  very  truej ,  but  they  do  not  tell  us^that  he 
h^the  power  of  ralai^  money,  to  whom  no  one  dares  re- 
fuse at.        .  ^.       r 

yn  •  A7'ma  t^nenti 

r:  ''-  Omnia  dut^quijusta  mgaU 

for,  it  i$  as  certain  that  an  army  wH  raise  money,  as  that 
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money  will  raise  an  army  ;  but  if  this  course  be  too 

ate,  it  is  but  shutting  up  the  ^EMkequtr^  and  disobKgiiig  a 

few  tally-jofcbers  (who  have  bought  them  for  iifty  'per  Centf 

discount)  and  there  wfll  be  near  three  millions  a  year  ready 

cat  and  dryed  for  them :  and  whoever  doubts  whether  mch 

amethod  as  this  is  practkable,  let  him  look  back  to  4fa? 

rdgn  of  Charles  the  second*    And  I  am  afraid  the  ofii<»rs 

ef  the  Exchequer  have  notnuich  reason  to  value  themselves 

for  their  payments  in  this  reign :  at  least  the  purchasers  of  the 

annuities  are  of  liiat  opinion,  and  would  be  apt  to  enterlsun 

some  uneasonable  suspidcms,  if  they  had  not  greater  secu* 

rity  from  his  Majesty's  virtue,  than  the  justice  of  such  minr 

liaters.    But  if  we  could  suppose  (whatever  is  the  fate  of 

other  countries)  that  our  courtiers  design  nothing  but  the 

public  good,  yet  we  oti^ht  not  to  hazard  such  imusual  virtue^ 

by  leading  it  into  temptation,  which  is  part  of  our  daily  duty 

to  prayagainst*    But  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  live  in  an  age 

4of  miracles,  es^»cially  of  that  sort ;  ovar  b«roes  are  madf 

xif  a  coarser  allay,  and  have  too  much  drass  mixed  wii^  4mr 

j^QKtttutions  for  such  refined  principles :  for,  in  the  little 

.experience  I  have  had  in  the  world,  I  han/e  observed  mqst 

Aea  ta  do  as  much  mischief  as  lay  in  tb^r  power,  aqid 

idxetefioreani  for  dealing  with  them  as  fwe  do  with  chikbeii 

and  madmen,  that  ^,  take  away  all  weapons  by  which 

?tbGry  may  do  either  themselves  or  others  an  injury :  as  I 

think  the  sheep  in  Boccalini  made  a  prudent  address  tp 

iApoUo,   when  they  desired,  that  for  the  future  w(|ives 

inight  have  no  tee^h. 

When  all  other  arguments  fail,  they  call  to  their  assistance 
the  old  tyrant  necessity,  and  tell  us  the  power  of  France 
is  so  great,  that,  let  the  consequence  of  an  army  be  what 
it  will,  we  cannot  be  without  one ;  and  if  we  must  be 
slaves,  we  had  better  be  so  to  a  pxotestant  prince  than  a 
popish  one,  and  the  worst  of  all  popish  ones  the  F 
King.    Now  I  am  of  Mr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  the  put* 


Ufig  an  epithet  upon  tyranny  is  fabe  heraldry ;  for  prc^cs- 
t9M  aad  jj^pnh  aj!«  bodi  alike ;  and  if  I  must  be  a  slave 
it  is- very  indiSbrent  to  me  who  is  my  mieter,  and  dierefore 
I -ihiSl -never  GonieDt  to  be  ruled  by  an  afasy,  which  is  ^ 
imrst  that  the  most  barbarous  coiiqttest  can  impoie  ufoti 
ise ;  vriiich,  notvmhstsuodi&g*  me  haver  little  reason  t»  fear 
whilst  we  keep  the  sefts  well  guarded. 
-  It-is  certam  ^ere  is  no  countary  so  sintated-fbr  naval  power 
^isEf^hnd.  The  sea  is  our  ^temeiiti^  <«r  seamen  hapm  Its 
macfa  hardy;  b^Mry^  s»d  oar  8h^>t«are  as'iuiiMmB, 
and  built  of  as  good  materials  as  any  in  the  world  : .  such 
a^feree -weU'flf^jplied  and  managed  is  able  to  give  laws  to  the 
universe ;  and  if  we  keep  a  compMent  paut  <rf,it  twell  ainad 
in  times  of  peace,  it  is  the- most  ridiculoue  thing  in  nature 
to '  believe  any  prince  will  have  thoughts  of  ittvading  m, 
4oiess  he  proposes  to  be  superior  ito  usia naval  pow^  : 
$pr  file  {Reparations  necessary  £B»rsu^ -an  undgrtakiB^  wiU 
^lS»rm  aU  £iir^»  give  both  to  us  and  our  conliodenuaa 
time  ix>  afrm,  and  put  omwlvte  in  a -poaiure  erf  defences 
And  whoever  cbneidera  that  the  prmc^  of  Urw^ge  with  aioc 
bimdred  riiips  brought  but  fourteen  thousand  mci:^  and  the 
ny^htySpanidi  armada  (then  th^  terror  of  the  world)  eifr. 
baiAted  1^  eighteen^  ^ausand^  will  be  asbved  that  ao 
ior^on  csm  be  so  sudden  upon  us,  llot  we  shsdl  have  time 
to  get  ready  ^r  vdii^  fle^,  brmg  some  forces  from  &o^ 
btmd  and  Ir^Mlfd^  and  prepiU'e  oiir  owfimiiitia  if  there 
'shitt  be  oceatic^  'for  it ;  e^>eciaUy  in  dtnes  of  ptace^  when 
we  shall  have  the  liberty  of  all  the  portsr  of  France^  and 
'Aftll  or  may  have  jiKelffigence  from  every  one  of  them. 
'  But  they  teil  ^  such  a  wind  may  happen  s^  may  be  h,- 
^^mrable  tdf  our  enefkny,  an4  keep  us  within  our  own  ports ; 
Which  I  say,  as  France  lies  to  England^  is  almost  impos- 
sible :  fot^  if  We  li<e  sbout  Fabmuthi  or  the  Land's  end,  no 
#6et  from  j^ef /  or  the  ocean .  can  escape  us  without  a  mi- 
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rade ;  and  if  th^  design  b^  to  inv^  us  from  any  pcurt  ia 
the  channel,  a  very  few  ships  (which  may  safely  lie  at  an« 
chor)  will  certainly  prevent  it :  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived 
that  that,  cautious  prince  will  be  at,  a  vast  expence  for  the 
ooqting^ncy  of  such  a  critical  wind,  or  will  send  an  army 
into  a. country  where  their.  retr,eat  is  certainly  cut  off,  wh^ 
the  failing  in  any  part  of  his  design  will  bring  a  new  war 
upon  him^  whioh  lately  q<^  a  third  part  of  his  people,  a 
great  many  larg^  cQMnjtrie?  and  strong  towns,,  with  all.thjs 
honour  he  .had  heaped  up  ky  his  former  victories  to  get 
ridof.    .    . 

.  And  here  I  must  con^ss,  that  the  misapplication  of  our 
naaral.  force .  (which  i$,  our  knpwi^  strength)  for  these  last 
^ht  y^arsy  is  the  strongest,,  as  it  is  i^e  most  ii$ual  argu* 
Client  against  me :  which  uj^riddles.  ^  mystery  I  did  n^t  un<- 
desstand  before, (though  I  never  was  so  foolish  as  tp  believ;^ 
all'  d»e  errors  of  that  kind  were  the  effects  of  chance  (^ 
4g]|orance,  or  that  losing  so  man,7  opportunities,  of  des^^oy- 
ing  the  French  fleet  b^d  npt  sqme  e:(tr2|prdin^,  tho)^ 
occult  cause }  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  {he  restless  attempts 
iDf  our  enemies,  and  thc^  paltry  politics  *of  our ^wn^wretct^fj^ 
Sti — -*r-Oi,.thia  flaetitriumphanily  defended  us,,  ^o,  that  pur 
leoemies  in  m%lkt  ye^a'  war  could  not.  get  q^  op|)ort^fi^ty 
jof  invading  our  country*^  •       ..  r 

^  It  is  objected,  that  xheofScer^  of  our  fl^t  may  be  corrupt 
4?ed,  oE  that  a  storm,  may.arisq  wbich  9>ay  destroy  ^tall 
at  once,  and  ther^re  we.  tO^ught  to  have,twp  ^trii^gs  to 
4Wr  bow*  By  which  I  perceive  all  their  fears  li^  one  way, 
md  that  they,  do  not  jcare  if  they  precjipitate  usi.int;o  inpyi* 
tlA^  Yuin  at  hqn^,  to  pcevent  a  distant  pos^hil^ty  qf  it 
from^ranc^*  But  I  thjnk  this  phantom  too  ^lay  be  ]^  ky 
a  welUtrained  militia,  and  then  all  their  bugbears  will 
tvaoish*  This  wsotd  can  be  np  sooner  out*  but  thec^'s  a 
volley  of  small  shot  let  fly  at  me :  what !  must  we  trust 
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our  safety  to  ah  undisciplmed  mob,  %Hho  never  dreamed  of 
'  fighting  when  they  undertook  the  service ;  who  are  not  in- 
ured to  the  fatigue  of  a  cslmp,  or  eter  saw  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my ?  And  then  they  magiiify  mercenary  troops,'  a* if  there 
was  an  intrinsic  virtue  in  a  red  coat,  or  that  a  raggamtURM^ 
from  robbing  of  hfenroosts,  in  two  campaigns  could  be  ttfA- 
geled  into  a  hero.  Though  I  must  confess  the  conduct  of 
the  court  in  industriously  enervating  this. force,  dbes  in 
some  measure  justify  their  objections :  for  the  detestable 
policies  of  the  last  reigns  were  With  the  utmost  art  and'dtppKi- 
cation  to  disarm  the  people,  and  make  the  miUtia  useless,  to 
countenance  £i  standing  army  in  order '  to  bring  m  popery 
and  slavery ;  and  if  any  methods  were  proposed  to  make  it 
mxxt  serviceable,  the  court  would  never  suffer  them  to  be 
debated ;  and  sdchofiic^rS  as  were  more  zealous  in  exeret 
sing' their  companies  than  others,  were  reprimanded,  as  if  they 
designed  to  raise  a  rebellion.  And  now  the  worthy  patriocis 
of  thk  reign  are  taking  advantage  of  the  tnatorous  neglect 
and  infamous  policies  of  the  last.  But  why  may  not  a  it& 
litia  be  made  useful  ?  Why  may  hot  the  nobility,  gientry, 
and  freeholders  of  England  be  trusted'  wkh  the  defence  o€ 
their  own  lives,  estates  and  liberties,  wi^iit  having  guaif* 
diahs  and  keepers  assigned  them  I  And  why  may  they  not 
defend  them  with  as  much  vigour  and  courage  as  mercenai%- 
ifid  who  h^ve  jiolhing  to  lose,  nor  any  other  tie  to  engage 
their  fiddity,  than  the  inconsiderable  pay  of  mx  pence  H 
day,  .which  they  may  havefrdmthe  conqueror?*  > 

Why  may  not  the  laws  for  shooting  in  croseft>ows4)e 
changed  into  firdod^s,  and  a  competent  number  of  them 
be  kept  in  evety  parish  for  the  young  men  to' exercise  wilh 
on  bdidays,  and  rewards  offered  to  the  most  expert,  xb 
stir  lap  thek  ^mulatiofr?  >/    j 

Why  may  not  the  ^hofe  mifitia  of  England  be  reduce! 


n 


to  $ixty  thoussuidy  and  a  third  part  of  thoee  kept  by  turns  in 
ccmstant  exercise  ? 

Why  may  not  a  man  be  enlisted  in  the  militia  till  he -be 
discharged.  b]r  his  mafiter,  as  wdl  aa  in  the  army  dll  he  be 
djsfebttrged  by  hta  cajpsam?  AekI  why  may  not  thesisie 
Jtofse-  be  ahisiyr sent  fc»th,  unles^kxan  be  inade  aj^piear  he 
i^.des^  or  maimed  ? 

.  .  WJty  fl»y  not  the^  pcimte  soldiers  of  the  araly,  when 
'tb^  ai^  dispersed  in  ihe  several  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
be«nt  .10  the  itiilkta  ?  As^  ^why  may  not  the  infedkMr  ofScers 
gd  the  army^  some  proportioa  command  them  ? 

laay^  theae  and  oiiher  iSce  things  may  be  done,  and 
^me  of  them  are  done  in^  otir  own  (Janiations,  and  the 
(Islands  viJtnejf  and  Guernsey ^  as  ^so  in  PoUmd^  Stdtxer* 
Jandy  and  the  eonntry  t>f  dmrGrmom  ;  which  are  nations 
^lamch  less  considerable  than  JSi^ibiMf^  have  as  formidable 
^oei^rixnirs^  no  sea  nor  fleet  ta  defeed  them^  nothing  but 
a  inilida  to  ^d^nd  upon,  and  yet  no  one  dares  attack  them : 
4Uid  we  <have»  seen  as  >  gusat  >  performances  done  formerly 
.by  the  .apprentices  of  XotMfon,-  smd  in  the  late  war 
\»f*^e  Faudms  in  Savagff  the  Miquekts  in  Catalonia^  and 
Jbe  mtUtiain  irckmdf '  9a xaa  beparalleled  an  history :  and 
0Qi  it  wQiiid  be  with  us,  if.  the'  coufet  woii^Id  ^ve  their 
hearty  assistanie  in  promotmg  this  design ;  if  the  Sing 
iwooM  appear  in  person  at^  head  of  them^  and  give 
Attwards  luid  iionor  toffsucb  asMd^serve-them,  we  shoidd 
quickly  see  the  young  ..ns^ility  dsiA  gentry  appear  magni- 
ffiomt  in  arms  and  ^qui^^is^e^  shew  a  generous  emu- 
ktion  in  outvying  ^xie.  amiher  in  military  exercises,  and 
ffbcej.a  noble  ambiticMi  m  making  themselves  servkeable 
\ta  their  country :  as  andratly  the  jMwianB-  and  Thebms 
£rmn  beitig  the  mostcontempHble na^ns4a  Greec€^  by  the 
jNKiduct  ofs  Peh/Mk^  ^  Epammmdm^  and  Pfiilogemeth 
came  to  have  the  beat  diaeq^lkied  tnops  and  ino^  aceeiient 
soldiers  in  the  worid. 


*  ^Ttky  obj^t,  that  such  a  ifiifida  as  this  is  a  standing 
army,  and  will  be  as  dangerous,  and  much  nsore  diargeable. 
ftift§wer — 

^^^  That  there  c^  be  no  ^mg^r  from  an  army  where  the 
liStiility  and  chief  gentry  c^EngiMd'Site'the  cammn^dcug, 
and^tt£«bodj^  of  it  tnade upof^^e  f^eeholdei^  thieir  soti& 
»id  servants ;  unless  we  can  conceive  -■  tSBox  the  BoUlity 
iaaAl  gentry  will  join  In  an  urniaoiral  de6%n/tcymake>^oid 
9^t  own  dtles  to  their  estates  and  liberties  i^and  ifrtbisy 
could  entertain  so  ridiculous  a  i^iiopositiGxti^Jtfaey  wbiildt  aevtr 
be  obeyed  by  the  soldiers,  who  will  have  a  re^ct<  to  chose 
tliat  send  them  forth  and  pay  tli^n,  and  to  whom  they 
ihust  return  again  wtiem  their  time  Is^expinedL  Fwi^I 
said  a  ma!n^  IwiM  as  idirely  choose  one  who  shall^fight 
fUr  me,  as  a  mercenary  ^ofiber  wiH  isfaoose  one  that  shall 
^ht  agaiiisl  m^  j  and^the  late'gdvemments  are  wknesses 
to  the  truth  of  tUss,  wh6  debaudied  the  mffitia  more  than 
ever  I  hope  to  see  ie  again,  and  yet  durst  Jiever  rely  upon 
titetn  to  sissist  tbldr*arb»ary-desigiis ;  as  wtf  <may  remim- 
Vir  in  tte  Dake  of  Mmmiah*s  invasion,  dieir  officers 
^rA  ndt  bving  them  near  Ins  amiy  for  fear  of^  irevolt, 
flay,  fhe  peii^<»i€lNparitament  diemselves  tamed  short  upon 
iKe  court,  wh«n  llley  expected  them  to  give  the  finishing 
)*frfeke  to  bur  ruin*' 

To  the  Ikst  part  of  the  objection,  that  this  imilkia'  wili 
'litg  more  charg&abte^than  an  army;  iaaswcr,  that  since 
^  I  su{^>ose)  no  ^an^ropctses  whcdty  to  lay  them  aside  j  if 
we  add  the  :^xtraordmary  expence  cS  maintaining  twenty 
4houssmd  'men  to 'Ae  ordinary  chasrge  of  the  militia,  :k»is 
much  more  than  sitflleient  to  make  the  kitter  useful.  JQut 
W  this  objection  were  true,  it  ought  iiot  to  enter  into  com« 
^PefKicm  ^h  Ih^  preservation  of ^  our  laws  and  liberties  ; 
'ft^|l%better  to  gif«^  a:  third  part  of  my  estate,  if  it  mye 
i^^enfiary,  Aan  to  haw  aU  liJpen  frmn  me. 
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And  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  a  militia  is  not  as 
serviceable  as  an  army  kept  to  constant  discipline,  yet  I  be* 
lieve  these  gentlemen  themselves  will  confess,  thai  ^ty 
diousand  of  them  trained  as  before,  are  as  good  as  t^renty 
thousand  of  thdu*  standing  troops,  which  is  the  •question  ; 
for  it  is  imposdble  to  have  them  both  useful  at  the  same  tim^ 
they  being  as  incompatible  as  broad  and  dipt  money^  never 
current  together;  and  therefore  the  court  must  depend 
whblly  upon  a  milifia,  or  else  they  will  not  depend  upon 
them  at  all.  Andiiiis  by  the  way  may  silence  that  objec- 
tion, that  we  must  keep  our  nrmy  till  the  militia  be  disci- 
plined; for  that  will  never  be  done  whilst  the  court  ha^an 
army :  and  the  same  objection-  will  be  made  seven  years 
hence  as  now ;  so  that  a  small  &rmy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us, 
but  to  make  our  fleet  neglected^  to  hinder  the  militia  from 
being  trained,  and  enslave  us  at  home ;  for  they  are  too  few 
to  defend  us  against?  an  mva^ion,  and  too  many  for  the 
people  to  oppose. 

I  dare  speak  with  the  grehter  assurance  upon  this  subject, 
having  the  authority  of  as  great  men  as  the  world  hath 
produced  for  my  justification.  Machiavel  spends  sevenl 
chapters  to  prove,  that  no  prince  or  state  ought  to  sa£- 
iei^xaj  of  thw  subjects  to  make  war  th^  professbn, 
and  that  no  nation  can  be  secure  with '•  any  other  forces 
dfim'  a  settled  militia^  My-  Lotd  Bao4m  in  ^veral  places 
bears  his'  testimony  against  a  standing  army,  and  par&U 
eulafly  he  tdls  us^  that  a  ;meroMiafy  omvy  la  iittiest  to  iSr 
Vtde^  country,  bttta  nilHtia  to-  d^end  it;  because  the 
iir^t  have  estates  to  get^  and  the  laMer  to  protect*  Mp. 
HkrriHgtom  hath  foutided.  bis^  whole  Os^na  upOA  a 
tHEuned  militia;  and  I  have  lately/ read:  a<  French  btx>k^ 
called  a  faisfiory  of  tiie^  p^tliti^^of  JFVan^&y  whiqh  diys, 
Bhfinsi  m  "veut  rtdner  hes  A^kmU^  st0tde  k&>obUger 
d  tenir  des  troufes  s^  piOk '  Ni)^,  I  bdi^e  naauthor 


^ 
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ever  treated  of  a  free  government,  that  did  not  express 
hk  abhorrence  of  an  army ;  for  (as  my  Lord  Bacon 
arjm)  whoever  does  use  them,  though  he  may  spread  his 
feathers  for  a  time,  he  will  mew  them  soon  after ;  and 
jtaise  them  witii  what  design  you  please,  yet^  like  the 
fKcst'Imlia  dogs  in  BoecaUne^  in  a  Uttle  time  they  will  cerrt 
tmily  turn  dbeep-biteiB. 

Periiaps  it  will  be  said,  that,  the  artillery  of  the  woi;ld, 
is  changed  since  some  of  these  wrote,  and  war  is^  become 
more  a  mystery,  and  therefore:  ntiore .  expePiience  is  nei^sii* 
sary  to  vaskjb  good  soldiers.  But  .whi^rein  does  thisj 
m^'stery  consist?  not  in  exercising  a  company,  agnd  ob^^^* 
ing  a  few  words  of  command ;  these  are  mysteiies  that 
the  dullest  neddle  will  comprehend  in  a  few  weeks»> 
Nay,  I  have  heard  that  the  modem  exercise  is  much  shorter 
and  easier.  tha&  the  andent.  But  the  great  improvemeata 
in  war  are  in  regular  encampm^its,  fortification,  gunnery^ 
skilful  engineering,  &c.  These  are  arts  not  to  be  leara* 
ed  without  much .  labour,  and  experience,  and  are  as 
notch  giuaed .  in  the  closet  as  in  the  field .;  and  I  suppose 
ao>  man  wiU  say,  that  the  keeping  standing  forces  is  neces- 
sary tormake  a  good  engineer*     .. 

Aa  to  actual  experience  in  war^  that  is  not  essratial 
either  to  a  standing  army/  or  a  militia,  as  such;  but  the 
former  may  be  widumt  it,  and  .the  latter  gain  it  according 
as^  they  have  opportuidli^  o£  aatiopv  'Tis  tirUe,  at  preseqi 
the  arm^.hadi  b»m  ^  tiajmd  up  in  a  long  war,  and  ha^h 
gained  great  knowledge :  but  these  men  wiU  not  be  fest 
when  th«|r  >a4^  id^sl^»ded|  they  will  be  still  in  England; 
9nd.  i£  the^^pasliani^^M  does  gwe^them  a  gratuity  suitabfo 
ta  idi#  ^eKfk^they  haire . done  thi^r  ^country,  they  tvdllbe 
xnisf  40  twume^h^rarmu'whwever  oc^arion  ^ers.  , 

Sittr>I(t4e«re(^o^.kpQW^  >e£  th«¥  patriot  how  comes  ^an 

arwy:fija^eett||rf^(l!o  oi^l»re8|¥i<wt^  ^nd  never  since 

the  conquest  before  ?  Did  ever  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
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W9M  of  York  aod  Lamaster  atteifipt  to  keep  up  a  standmg. 
army  to  support  themselves?  No:  they  had  more  sense, 
than  to  sacrifice  their  own  liberty,  and  more  honour  ^aa 
to  enslave  their  couotry,  the  more  easily  to  carry  on  their; 
own  faction.  Were  not  the.  SpamarMs  as  powerful,  as^ 
good  soldiers,  and  as  muck  our  enemies,  as  the  French  are 
now?  Was  not  Flanders  as  near  \js.2B.France?  and  the 
popish  interest  in  Queeu  Elizabeth's  time  as  strong  as  the 
Jacobite  is  now  ?  and  yet  that  most  excellent  Princess  never 
dreamed  of  a  standing  army,  but  thought  her  surest  em- 
pire was  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  which 
the  foHowing^etojry  sufficiently  testifies.  When  the  Duke 
of  Akmon  came  over  to  Engiandt  and  for  some  time  had 
admired  the  riches  of  the  city,  the  conduct  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  magi^ificence  of  her  court,  he  asked  her 
amidst  so  much  splendor  where,  were  her  guards  ?  which 
question  she  resolved  a  few  days  after  as  she  took  v  him 
in  her  coach  through  the  city,  when  pointing  to  the  people 
(  who  received  her  in  prowds  wtth,  repeated  acclamations) 
These,  said  she,  my  Lord,  are  my  guards;  tbe$^  hav^e 
thar  hands,  their  he^tSj^.qid  their  pairs^  always  ready 
at  my  command  :  and  these  yf^  giiards  .indeed,  who 
defended  her  through  a  loi^g^and  successful  reign  of  forty- 
four  years  against,  alLthe  ma^hinatipns  of  lUmej  d\e 
{!Hower  pf  ^poin^  a  disported,  tit^  and  the  perpetual  cokii- 
«piracies  of  h^  own  pogpif^  subji^cts;  a  «fi^rity  tHe  Ro- 
a^n  En?Lperors  ci^uld  not  bpa^t  of  with  their  pretorian  bands^ 
and  their  pastern  and /Wei^m  armies,  i  \    '■   ' 

•  Were  not  iheJFremh  sw  power&Un  Charles  tbeBecetid 
ahd  King  James's  time,  as  they  are  after  this  long  and 
de^irufctive; wv, .  and  ^a  leis  aUiance  to  oppp^  them  ?  and 
y^  we  tfeeOr/ihQught  a,w«:h  lesi  army  4han  is  now  coti- 
t^ed  foi^  a  jmo^t  izif^s^rtabk  .grievanee ;  insomuch 
thjit^in  Gtertoi.thj?^e<p  the  grand  jury  prcaeni. 
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ed  them,  aiid  the  pen^oner  parliament  voted  them  to  be 

a-  nirisance,   sent  Sir  Jos.  W son  to  the  tower  for 

sayiiiig,  the  King  might  keep  guards  for  the  defence  of 
his  person,  and  addressed  to  have  them  disbanded.     And 
now  oar  apostates  Wonld  make  then*  court  by  doing  what 
thi  worst  parliament  ever  England  saw  could  n6t  think 
of  without  horror  and  confusion.    They  say  the  King  of 
Frtvfice  was  in  league  with  our  late  Kings^  so  he  is  with  iis; 
and  he  would  have  broke  it  then,  if  he  had  thought  it 
sale,  and  for  his  ititerest  as  miich  as  now."  But  they  say  we 
have  more  disaffected  persons  to  join  i^th  him ;  whicli  t 
muSt  deny,  for  I  believe  bo  King  of  JBngland  in  any  age 
had  deservedly  moref  ititerest  than  the  jpresent ;  and  if  during 
such  an  expensive  war,  in  which  we  have  consumed  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  paid  such  vast  and  unequal 
taxes,  lost  so  many  thousand  ships,  and  borne  a  shock  by 
rei^oining  our  money,  which  would  have  torn  up  another 
i^don  from  its  foundation,  and  reduced  it  to  its  andent 
chaos,  when  most  couiitries  would  have  sunk  under  the 
m»fortune,  and  ilepined  at  their  deliverance  (as*  men  in 
sic^ess  commonly  quarrel  with  their  dearest  friends)  I 
say,  if  at  that  time  he  had  so  great   and  universal  an 
interest,  diere  cah  be  no  doubt  but  in  times  of  peace, 
when  the  people  i^p  the  fruits  of  that  courage  and  conduct 
he  hath  ^ewn  in  their  defence,  he  will  be  the  most  beloved 
and  glorious  Prtnce  tteit  ever  filled  the  English  throne. 
.    I  wiH  make  one  assertion  inore,  arid  then  conclude  t!us 
discourse,  viz.    That  the  most  'likely  way  of  restoring 
Ming  James,  k  m^ntafnihg  a  standing  army  to  keep  hhn 

For  the  King^s  safety  stands  upon  *  a  rock  vMUt  k 
dejpenAs  upoft  the  solid  foundation  of  ih6  affections  of  the 
people,  which  i»^ii^e¥  to  betaken  tllf ^tis  as  evidtot 
as  the  ran  for  the  ^fe^masient,  tiiat  there  '  i$  ^  fprmed 
design  to  overthrow  our  laws  and  liberties ;   but  if  we 
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keep  a  standing  army,  all  depends  upon  the  uncertsun 
and  capricious  humours  of  the  soldiery,  which  in  alt 
ages  have  produced  more  violent  and  sudden  revolutions, 
than  ever  have  been  known  in  unarmed  governments: 
for  there  is  such  a  chain  of  dependence  amongst  them, 
tluit  if  two  or  three  of  the  chief  officers  should  be  dis* 
obliged,  or  have  intrigues  with  Jacobite  mistresses;'  or 
if  the  King  of  France  could  once  again  buy  his  pensioners 
into  the  court  or  army,  or  offer  a  better  market  to  some 
that  are  in  already,  we  shall  have  another  rehearsal  revo- 
lution, and  the  people  be  only  idle  spectators  of  their  own 
ruin.  And  whosoever  con^ders  the  composition  of  an 
army,  and  doubts  this,  let  him  look  back  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  where  he  will  find,  out  of  twenty  six  Emperors, 
sixteen  deposed  and  murdered  by  their  own  armies  ; 
nay,  half  the  history  of  the  world  is  made  up  of  ex- 
amples of  this  kind :  but  we  need  not  go  any  farther 
than  our  own  country,  where  we  have  but  twice  kept 
armies  in  times  of  peace,  and  both  times  they  turned 
out  their  own  masters.  The  first  under  CrorrvweU^  ex- 
pelled that  parliament  under  which  they  had  fought  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years ;  aftterwards  under  General  MonJt 
they  destroyed  the  government  they  before  set  up,  and 
brought  back  Charles  the  second,  and  he  afterwards  dis- 
banded them  lest  they  might  have  turned  him  out  again. 
The  other  instance  is  fresh  in  every  one^S  memory,  how 
King  James's  army  joined  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  now 
our  rightful  and  lawful  King.  And  what  could  have  been 
expected  otherwise  from  men  of  disi^olute  and  debauched 
principles,  who  call  themselves  soldiers  of  fortune  ?  who 
make  murder  their  profession,  and  enquire  no  farther  into 
thfe-  justice  of  the  cause,  th«k'  how  they  shall  be  paid ; 
who  must  be  i^Ise^  rapacious  knd  cruel  in  their  own  de- 
ftflce*    FofeK  having  m>  otfe^r  pifofession,  or  subsistence  to 
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depend  upon,  they  a^e  forced  to  stir  up  the  ambitkm  o£ 
Princes,  and  engage  them  in  perpetual  quarrels,  that  they. 
cpay  ,  share  of  the  spoils  they  make.  Such  men,  like 
som^  sort  pf  rayeiious  fish,  |are  best  in  a  storm  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  r^a^ofia^ly  suppose  they  will  be  better: 
pleased  with  the  tyrannical  government  <^  the  late  King,: 
than  the  mild  and  gracious  administration  of  his  present 
Ma}^ty,  who  came  over  to  Mngland  to  rescue  us  from  op« 
fir^$ion,  ,and  he  has  done  it,  and  triumphs  in  k  in  spite  of 
his^  enetiBi^.  .  , 

In  this  (Usco^rse  I  have  purposely  omitted  speaking  of 
the  lessa*  iQ<x;»pkveiu^Ges  attending  astandaig  army,  such 
as  frequent  quarrels,  murders  and  robberies^  \  the  destmoi 
tion  of  all  the  game  in  the  country ;  the  quartering  upon 
public,  and  sometimes  private  houses;  the  influencing 
elections  of  parliament  Jby  an  artificial  distributbn  of  quar^ 
ters ;  the  rendering  so  many  men  useless  to  labour,  an4 
almost  propagation,  together  with  a  much  greater  de« 
struction  of  them,  by  taking  them  from  a  laborious  way 
of  lining  to  a  loosie  Idle  life ;  and  be»d^  this,  the  inso* 
lence  of  the  officers,  and  the  debaucheries  that  are  com^ 
mitted  both  by  them  and  their  soldiers  in  all  the  towns 
they  come  jn,  to  the  ruin  of  nwltitudes  of  women,  dis? 
honour  of  their  jamjUes,  ^v^  iU  esiuBple  to  others ;  and 
a  numerous  train  of  mischiefs  beside,  almost  endless  (o 
enumerate.  These  are  trivial  as  well  as  partiie^ar  grievan- 
ces  in  respect  cf  tho^e  I  have  treated  about,  which  $trik9 
at  the  heart's  blood  of  pur  c<mstit^.tion,  and  therefore  I 
thoaght  these  not  oonsiiderable. enough  to  bear  a  part  in  » 
discourse  of  this  nature :  besides,  th^  i^taa  procure  their 
own  remedy,  working  .miracles^  and .  making  some  mm 
see,  that  were  bom  blind,  asid  impregnable  s^ainst  all  the 
amllery  of  reason ;  for  e^^rience  is  the  only  nustress  Hi 
fools  X  a  wise  man  will  kiH>w  a  .p3i:e  willifc»ie»  wken  he  SMt 
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his  teeth,  which  another  will  not  make  discovery  of  but 
by  the  loss  of  a  finger. 

What  I  have  said  here  against  standing  armies,  I  would 
have  understood  of  such  as  are  the  instruments  of  tyranny 
and  their  country's  ruin,  and  therefore  I  need  make  no 
apology  to  our  own  which  was  raised  by  the  consent  of 
the  parliament  in  this  just  and  necessary  war,  and  next 
under  God  and  our  great  and  glorious  deliverer,  have  by 
their  bravery  and  conduct  preserved  our  liberties,  and  the 
protestant  religion  through  Europe.  For  if  in  future  reigns 
any  designs  should  be  levelled  against  our  laws,  we  may 
be  assuied  these  menr  Would  ^be  discarded,  and  others  pro- 
moted in  their  rooms  who  are  fit  for  such  arbitrary  pur- 
poses. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  reasonable  that  our  army  should  be 
ruined  by  that  peace,  which  by  their  courage  and  fidelity 
they  have  procured  for  their  country  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  the  generosity  and  gr^ttSCilde  of  the  parliament  will 
give  them  a  donative  equal  to  their  commissions,  which, 
when  the  hxApiet^^t  ps^  land  $^tt  hdm^;  will  amount 
to  no  extraordinary  sum ;  at  most  it  is  but  supposing  the 
war  to  have  six  months'  longer  continuance,  which  is  an  easy 
composition  for  the  charge  of  keeping  them.  But  if  there 
are  any  gentlemen  amongsuhun  who  think  we  can  no 
otherwise  express  our  gratitude,  but  by  ^gning  and  sealing 
our  own  ruin,  I  hope  we  shall  disappoint  their  expecta- 
tions, and  not  give  the  worid'^^  occasion  to  tell  so  foolish 
a  story  of  us,  as  that  we  turned  to  grass  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  in  the**'i9irorld  for  breaking  our  laws, 
that  we  have  maintained  an  eight  years'  war  at  the  expaice 
of  forty  nullions  of  money,  and  the  blood  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  to  justify  the  glorious  action  we  have 
done ;  that  by  it  we  preserved  all  Europe  besides,  and 
lost  our  own  liberties  ;  at  least  I  hope  it  shall  not  be  said 
we  consented  to  it 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the  feelings 
of  an  Irishman,  at  seeing  the  character  of  my  country  lowered^ 
and  its  interests  sacrificed  by  the  vulgar  ambition  of  a  few  very 
unworthy  individuals,  who  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  giving 
a  most  conspicuous  publicity  to  sentiments  not  more  remarkable  fpr 
the  astonishing  ignorance  which  thety  betray,  than  fo|r  the  frightful 
audacity  with  which  they  are  put  forward.  If  I  have  succQeded  in 
giving  a  just  representation  of  the  light  in  which  these  men  are 
viewed  by  the  sober  and  rational  part  of  their  countrymen,  I  hope 
the  imputation  which  I  have  frequently  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  cast  upon  our  literature  and  our  loyalty  will  no  longer  be  in- 
sisted on  by  impartial  enquirers.  As  I  have  merely  glanced  at 
Catholic  Emancipation  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  preface  a  few 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  that  important  question. 

The  advocates  of  Emancipation,  in  this  country^  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  First,  those  who. wish  for  that  measure  merely  as 
it  may  be  supposed  to  forward  the  separation  of  this  country  frpm 
Great  Britain.  Secondly,  those  who  imagine  that  the  measure 
would  serve  the  country  j  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  any 
tendency  to  endanger  British  connection.  Of  these  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  former  have  diminished,  and  the  latter  increased 
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Tapidly  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  opponents  of  Emanci- 
pation may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  to  which  the 
same  observation  is  applicable.  First,  those  who  are  absolutely  and 
unequivocally  against  ever  conceding  their  claims  to  the  Catholics  2 
and  who  imagine  that  there  is  something  in  the  genius  of  their 
religion  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state  as  established  at  the  revolution.  Secondly,  those 
who  acknowledge  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  their  claims 
may  be  safely  conceded  to  the  Catholics,  without  any  danger  either 
to  the  church  or  state :  and  who,  although  they  admit  that  the 
genius  of  the  Catholic  religion  was,  originally,  irreconcileably  hostile 
to  such  a  civil  and  religious  constitution  as  ours,  yet  maintain  that  it 
has  been  so  mitigated  by  the  ch^rracter  of  the  government,  and  the 
operation  of  those  liberal  principles,  to  the  influence  of  which  it  has 
been  so  long  exposed,  that  it  is  chimerical  to  entertain  any  apprehen- 
sions that  it  can,  in  future,  be  formidable  to  our  liberties*  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  class  do  not  so  much  dispute  the  policy  of  the 
measure  itself,  as  the  propriety  of  the  time  when  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed. They  think  that  government  should  wait  until  they  have  proofs 
scHnevtrhat  more  satisfactory  than  are  at  present  to  be  found,  of  the 
improvement  and  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  before  they  adopt 
a  measure  which  must  so  materially  alter  the  condition  of  so  impor- 
tant a  member  of  the  British  Empire.  But  as  soon  as  ever  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  Catholic  body  are  affectionate  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Gpvernment,  that  moment  it  will  be  expedient . 
to  grant  them  Emancipation.  It  is,  indeed,  replied  to  this,  that  the 
improvement  of  the  Catholics  in  this  country,  has  been  considerably 
retarded  by  reason  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  labc^ :  and 
that  to  remove  these  would  be  the  most  expeditious  mode,  not 
merely  of  tranquitlising  their  political  discontent,  but  of  raising  their 
moral  respectability.  The  objectors  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  of  improvement  which  must  be  passed, 
before  the  best  affections  of  the  Cdtholics  can  be  gained  over  by  any 
concessions,  to  the  true  interests  of  these  countries,  asatpres^ 
tonnected.  If  aiarge  property  be  suddenly  conferred  on  an  unedu- 
cated man,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  ^he  may  waste  it  in  riot  and 
dissipation*  If  withheld,  until  years  alid  experience  shall  have 
tendered  him  more  fit  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  it>  it  may  prove 
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not  only  a  benefit  to  himself^  but  a  blessing  to  his  country.  The 
objectors  €i»n«eive  that  this  observation  is,  in  some  measure,  appli- 
cable to  the  concession  of  their  claims  to  the  Catholics  :  and  that 
thfty  migr  be;j^:9n(ed  so. early  as  to  frustrate  any  good  effects  which 
migil^bei||:|M(cted  frpip  jcon^ediiq;  them  at  a  more  seasonable  junc- 
t|tfe» .  itTbiqr  chink  k  nowise  to  em;ru$t  a.people  filled  with  religious 
bifpltry  (194  n9tiona}.  r^||^tm^t^4irith,.wy  additional  portion  of 
pfWfii:»  white  tb^ir  ttnderstan4ings.are  a3  ye(  dsirkened  by  ignorance, 
attli^Jb^it  i^  upUlKfly  that^y  will  fprm  correct  notions  concern- 
iNK^he^fealiinte^ft^  pf jthmxQuptry*,  At  th^  same  time  they  are 
lOK^y:  tp^li^k^wto^ge  Wj^^I  the.  policy  of  admitting,  these  peo- 
|A^jMia<tbe  fuUeflyt  |iut»cipattfin  in  constitutional  privileges,  when* 
eytnUiish^M^b^vo^iUKOcaUy  jisoeictained.th^t  their  prejudices  against 
i^{(Tptefl9aM  govwunent  have.bpc;»  ^sufficiently  allayed,  and  that  the 
aitowrtp^of  British  connection  am«thoroughly  appreciated  by  them. 
7'0rMl«6eiviews  of  the  objecting  party;  the  CatholiQi  advocates  have 
i:i9liu^  lirith  nmch  cant  and  decl?matipu«  I  shall  not  at  present 
%^fk  4o-  examine  whether^  or  in  w^  deg]pee,  the  views  above 
a)lM4#<i  to  may  be  considered  correct. .  But  th^t.they  have  not  been 
fiM^.with  fai|ne$s,  or  ex^viined  with,  coolness  by  the  majority  o£ 
tho^e  who  have  b^n  louflest.  in  tbi^r  clamour  for  the  Catholics^ 
wU»  |vthij9^be  acknowledged  i»y  every  impartial  reader.  Earl 
Sf^fr-  ibsn  M^uis^  WisUesley,  and.  Mc  .Piunket,  are  amongst 
tfe#*nM6t4titi«gmhiMl  of  their  p?4iament?ry  advocates  who  have 
^SmAWfA  &^qtt66tiontof  £man9ip9tipn.,like  staitesnien.  Most  of 
the  /O^ers  Jtm^  ^h^  j^^fy>u^..ei|;h^c  |t|>  miserable  sophistry^  or 
iv^ie!»bed  4e«ki9)akioii.  I .  A^  the  onisforlupe'Pi  this  has  been,  that 
fSAtefd^of rlhat)CA)iPs.and»^i^xtep4v^«nd  enljighte^ed  suryey  of  the 
atlbjec^wbipb  eieiiy  iji^ajgi  of.ai^  e9^e4  .understanding  shovld  aii^ 
Stf^^vg^ijhparty  havjeh^ep.cQntent.with-r^plyii^g  to  the  narrow  and 
illiberal  ^jegtiops  of  tji^^adicigp^cips ;  as  if  the  refutation  of  these 
invQh<<l  the  ^stablykooent  oljUfipciples  perhaps  equally  erroneous. 
Thus,  it  is  assert^4Jl)f  9PP  parity;  thi^t  jt  is,  dangerous  to  grant  Eman* 
oipation  ^o  lheX3mbo^fS,,be<»m^e  jji§ j[  ^rQ  4i5afFected  to  the  govern- 
4pamt<;  \t  is  triw#a|itly  replied,  by  ^he^ther,  that,  whateyer  may 
ihave  been,  t]|e  ^ntinynts,of*C^1;ho|ics  i^  forfner  times,  they  are  not, 
•^  Ftewanfe  dis?|ffi|C^d.  to^  .goyerjafl^eQt^i  jin\  numerous  instanced 
are  paodMoedj  in  ii^cb^  'Wder.  ^cult.  circumstances^  they  mainr 
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taun'eJ  an  unshaken  allegiance.  Now  this  is  quite  satisfactory  as  afr 
^ns\rer  ta  the  objection  vAich  had  been  grounded  on  the  present  rfw- 
ttffectton  qfthe  Catholics.  But  it  is  by  no  mean's  satisfactory  as  at 
f«ason  for  immediately  granting  them  Emanctpatton.  Because 
although  it  clea^y  ascertains  that  the  Catholics  are  not  disaffefi^d 
io  the  govcirnment ;  it  by  no  means  ascertains  hm  they  are  afiected 
towards  it.  And  we  cannot  therefor^,  from  this  eircumstancey  con* 
dude  that  their  attachment  to  the  existing  estabiislime^ts  woidd  be 
inict^as^,  by  such  a  repeal  of  legidatire  eaactments  as  wouMtett*^ 
ble  theim'  more  effectuallf  to  dispute  their  authority.  To  ascertain' 
a  point  of  this  kind,  is,  I  take  it,  an  exceedingly,  difficult  task  ;  aod 
one  for  which  none  are  less  fitted  than  shallow  and  impertinent 
declaimers.  The  foundation  of  any  wise  decision  on  this  subject 
must  be  laid  on  a  calm  and  discriminating  observation  of  the  state 
of  society :  such  a  one  as  would  afford  ample  scope  to  the  profoundest 
researches  of  a  Montesquieu  or  a  Hume  :  and  the  light  and  flippant 
and  frivolous  declamations  of  school-boy  orators,  or  bigotted  parti- 
zansy  are  surely,  on  such  a  subject,  to  be  little  regarded.  Such,  at 
least,  are  the  sentiments  of  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  respect- 
able portion  of  those  who  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  They 
think,  moreover,  that  the  condition  of  these  people  is^  by  no  means» 
so  deplorable  as  is  represented  \  that  they  are  at  present  experien- 
cing the  protection  of  law,  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  proper- 
ty ;  and  that  the  only  species  of  persecution  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, is  that  modem  one  which  Swift  facetiously  denominates 
««  The  want  of  power ^  They  imagine  that  the  Catholics  may  en- 
dure a  privation  of  this  kind,  without  much  discontent,  until  it 
shall  seem  wise  to  the  legislature  to 'adopt  a  more  liberal  policy 
towards  them  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  instead  of  repining  at  the 
advantages  which  their  protestant  fellow  subjects  at  present  possess, 
endeavour  to  console  themselves  with  reflecting  on  the  superiority 
of  their  dwn  constitution,  above  what  it  must  have  been  if  their  an- 
cestors  under  James  the  second  had  been  successful* 

Now  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  either  to  adopt  or  to 
reject  the  foregoing  view  of  this  important  question.  I  mean  to 
pronounce  nothing  categorically  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  it  is  the  view  of  a  prevailing  majority  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  :  it  will  be  for>  the  advocates  of  that  body  to  consider  what 
NO.  XIX.  Pam.  VOL.  X.  K 
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the  most  likely  mode  is  of  diminishing  the  hostility  of  such  antago* 
nistSy  or  winning  them  over  to  their  cause.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
think  tliat  this  end  will  he  best  effected  by  threats,  railing,  calum* 
ny,  ingratitude,  misrepresentation,  &c.  &c.  &c.  But  perhaps  I 
may  be  mistaken  :  and  government  may  be  induced  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  swaggering  demagogues,  for  the  same  reason  that 
providence  is  supposed,  by  the  Algerines,  to  be  propitious  to  the 
supplications  of  the  Jews,  merely  to  be  relieved  from  their  foul 
breath*  If  this  view  of  the  subject  should  prove  corrects  most 
of  theiebsex.vatioa&^Qrit2U]!iQd  in  :t]ie  following*  p8ge»  awst  appear 
impertinent^  and'  Unfounded. 
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ON 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 


>  HERS  is  an  opinion,  which  very  generally  prevails  in  England| 
that  civilization  has  as  yet  gone  on  but  very  slowly  in  this  country  j 
and  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  po- 
pularity, which  many  very  faulty  productions  have  obtained 
amongst  certain  descriptions  of  people  here.  Bad  taste,  it:  will  be 
easily  admitted,  is  no  proof  of  barbarity :  for  not  only  the  arts 
iiehich  heighten  the  enjoyment  pf  life,  but  even  the  severer  sciences 
have  been  known  to  have  made  considerable  progress  amongst 
nations  whose  ideas  on  subjects  of  polite  literature  were  far  froni 
refined.  But  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  literature^ 
and  particularly  the  oratory  of  the  Irish  have  been  thought  to 
partake  of  that  mingled  character,  in  which  great  irregularity  is 
compeosated  by  occasional  brilliancy,  great  coarseness  and  extra* 
vagance  is  relieved  by  occasional  pathos  and  sublimity,  and  which 
exhibits  the  boldness  and  raciness  of  original  conception,  but 
reluctantly  and  imperfectly  submittting  to  those  rules  of  just  com^ 
potion,  thq  violation  of  which  would  be  offensive  to  the  man 
whose  taste  has  been  refined,  as  their  observance  would  be  irk- 
some to  the  uncultivated  barbarian.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Curran 
have  been  considered  by  many  abundantly  illustrative  of  this  ob-* 
servation.  With  great  power  of  moving  the  passions  and  fixing 
the  attention  o(  his  audience,  that  gentleman,  I  will  venture  to 
^ay,  has  sacrificed  even  his  own  notions  of  good  writing,  to  the 
forwardness  of  an  unchastlsed  imagination,  and  the  gratification  of 
an  exasp^ated  sensibility.  Nor  is  it  alone  by  a  coarseness  of 
imageryi  sujid  an  ostentatious  glare  of  fancy  that  this  writer  offends. 
]tle   sometimes  ventures  to  expatiate  on  topics  of  general  policy 
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with  all  the  confidence  and  temeiity  of  Burke^  without  possessing 
either  the  searching  sagacity,  or  the  bold  and  comprehensive  grasp 
of  mind  by  which  that  eminent  man  was  so  distinguished.  As  a 
dialectician  Mr.  Curran  is  often  subtle  and  acute.  But  he  posses- 
sea  no.  deep  .thought  \  no  commanding  reason.  The  poetry  of  his 
speeches  ia  often  excellent,  the  politics^  execrable.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears strange  that  one  so  highly  gifted  in  other  respects,  should  be 
$o  totally  destitute  of  those  higher  intellectual  requisites,  which 
could  alone  render  such  an  ascendancy  as  he  is  capable  of  acquiiing 
available  for  any  good  purpose.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
strong  /^e^iigf  and'biilli^at.f^nay.are  ac^mpa^ii/ed  j>y  a  u^^akness 
iof  understanding  \  oc.ra&erare  die  causes  why  the  imdesstanding 
may  not  be  sufficiently  improved.  And  where  this  takes  place  the 
mind  is  driveu  upon  a  deyious  and  eccentric  course  of  action,  in 
which  its  higher  facilities  are  only  likely  tp  lead  it  more  astray  ; 
but  which  is  ,mufch  more,  sui^e  to  draw  the  gaze  and  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  vulgar  than  if  its  motions  were  determined  by  the 
more  apparent  laws  of  a  presi4ing.  ifiuteHig^ac^. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  .enlarge ,  niore  fully  on  Mr« 
Curran's  merits  as  an  orator.  Suffice  it  to  say>  that  with  genius  suf- 
ficient to  command  distinction  any  where>  Ireland  seems  to  be  the 
Theatre  where  talents  -such  as  his  may  be  exhibited  to  most  ^d- 
vantjage.  He  })^s  no  pr6ten^ons  whatever  to  the  character  of  a 
fitatesnun.  And  whilst  nis  count];ymen,  proverbially,  warm-hearted 
aivS^generouSjarer  disposed  to  cherish,  with  enthusiastic  fondne^s^ 
every  indication  of  vigor  and  ability,  they  have  not  as  yet  arrived 
^t  that  fastidious  refinement  of  taste  which  would  lead  them  to 
pbsejryej  with  any  very  great  severity,  on  the  blemishes  and  absur« 
jSities,  with  wljiich  that  pay  be  uplt^d*  ,  . 

But  thougji  (he  charges  of  irregularityj  and  ,  exttayagance  that 
have  b^en  made  against. the  oratory  of  l^r., Curran  a^'e,  in  a  great 
decree,,  well  founded,  ,it  m^y  be  doubted  whether  the  conclusions 
jjiat  Tiave'been  drawn,from  th^mj  wltji  respect:, to. our  imperfpct 
civilization,  are  true  to  the  extent  that  h^s  been  alleged.  Thi8,.«t 
^east,  is.certaMiy  thaf  the. prevalence  of  a  very  vicious  style  of.  elo- 
^Vience,  jtip.  wjbicXtli^.^p^^hcq  of  Mr-Cjirran  Ij^ye  ,  chiefly  giveii 
f^j^e,  inayjl?e/ulIy,.^ccoiinifced  lor  witj;iout.. having  recourse  to  any 
^ijgpqCitlqn  ^ha^:  would  reduce  u^,  in  point, of  inq)rovement,telow 
g^r^^^iifcours.  This^elpquenci^  is  addressed  to  a  eljss  of  persons 
flKj)0;^e  ;not  ygry  copipet;entjudg^  of  it^  merits  ;  who, are  as  nu^ 
|T^rp]is .perhaps  in  England  ,^.  ia  Ireland^  au^  quite  as  ready  to 
fipplau4  w>batevec  jojay  seem  to.favpr,thepcilitical  principles  which 
ihey,  have  a^opted,^ '  Jt  U  cried  ijp  by  nevv^^rpapers  many  of  which' 
, i^re  ^pn^jacte^  .by, the  orators  themselves,  or  theif  inamediat^ 
frietid&.  But  wjhat  above  all  other  things  contributes  to  cbntiny^ 
the  popularity  of  these  people,  iS)  that  diey  are  opposed  to-ari 
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"^ucated^an^l  cbnstk'utibnal  party  whcr  are  sufficiently  conrfident  vk 
•riieir  own  strength,  and  who  regard  the  ab9ur4ity  and  malevok- 
■lence  of  their  talentless  and  illiberal  adversaries  more -with  sorrow 
3than  with  anger.  The?  learning,  the  prcAity  and  the  property  of 
the  county  are  so  decidedly  on  their  side,  that  they  canwot  be  per*- 
^'aded  or  the  necesdty  for  imking  any  actual  oppbdtit}n"tO  a 
system  of  slander  so^vile,  and  a  species  of  intemperance  so 'absurd 
as  must,,  in  the  end^  frustrate  their  own  objects.  But  it  re<jtrt«» 
ek>  little  learning,  and  so  small  a  share  of  taste  to  discover  thfe 
f^ldehodd,'  and  be  offended  at  the  extravagance  whtch'afocm'nds  in 
^hat  ^as  been  htipudetltly  denominated  Irish  eloquence,  thsrc  maify 
are  surprised  how*  even  the  commbtiesf  tiewsMvti^rs^an'ptistf  them 
over  witlidut:  animadversion.  Neither ^wcmM  they^  if  tbe'omtdn 
had  ntrt-addpted  their  own  cause.  Jusv  Imagine  Mn  Phillips^  fdr 
itistance^  dif^Mng  2Xiy'  u:npopular  vneasure  of  the  government, 
and  is'  there  any  probability  that 'alt  the  GtAitiKG  ^rpors^t  least  t^f 
his  most  tumid  eloquence  wtH;d^  itot  be  successfully  exposed  ?  It 
Ss  quite  incredible  in  that  case  that  hisl  speeches  must  not  tfedh^ 
covered  to  be  as  cold  and  as  l«eajrtless  as  they  are  evide«itly  irrstio^ 
nal  and  absurd.  Indeed  I  cotfM  as  soon  conceive  a  newspaper 
icritic  mistaking 'Toin'Tliumb  for*  a 'real  Tragedy,  as  seriously  as- 
tribiiig  t6-  the  speeches  of  'Mr.'  Phillips  a  particle  of '  -  genuine 
eloquence.  ,        .  .     , :  ... 

;  I  am  persuaded  that  the*  ^hara^iWr  of  this  country  has  sufFeretl 
more  from  th^  spurious  pretensiotis'  df  its  political  'agita*orsr^than 
^e^t  home  ai%^^  apt  to  believe.  'The  sflettt  pity^nd  ind^fikrenc^ 
Ivith  which'  they  are  regdtrded  by  all  the  better 'sort  *of.  persons,  4s 
either  not  percrf'^^ed,  e*  construed  into^  kind  of  acqtriescenee  In 
their  chimin,  \rfiieh  must  greatly  detract- (roiti  our  moral  and'  politi* 
cat^  respectability.  When  the  ^peeehes  bf  such 'a^  gentleman  ai 
Mr.  Ph9Kp5  are  pstentitimisiy  ^t  forth  in- the  new8*papers,  ac* 
compairiedBy  colutois'of  gUiiejgyrte',  attd'pA¥p«rting  tohaVe^bfeen 
delivered  with  tihbotirtded  a^feUiiey  it  is  impossible  that  they  must 
iiot  be  considered  HI  Sbn^e  hieas4ite  tJhatticteristic  of  the=pe6pfe 
It  is  impossible  that  tliose  who  ltn6w  us  only  though  the  medhifti 
of  fwfewsipf^pers' must  ftdt'cdnddv^'tiS/  -accfiVdiitg'toJJfhfe' character  6f 
flie!»'spt*eches;  eithjhr ^ise  or  fooMlh/'virtuous  et  ykious,  barbar^ 
ous  or  dvfHzi^a.  A  ^w  disdfettiiftg  per^btts  mayi  perhaps,-  peveeite 
the  unfairrt^s  d*  such  an  iMerencei  But  the'  rtajbrltyof  those 
^ha  tead  sucli'speechcfs^^  niostenf*?rtab'<Jfdttb^  ignorsmt^ 

and '  baAatlsAi  ^^idi-  rarely  ;m€feti;vi^ith'  ^  efffectufel  Teftittttimi, 
Magee,  Dfthii^  Bushe,  ixA  Burroweiy  tJie  meii  ^ho^  in  dirs  cotlh^^ 
tfy  really  shed  a  lustra  on*  th*lr'rWp^tive  pTofeSitottg,  and' itKTKo 
woiflift^  5)^niittp^ ifecdgrilz^d  a*  .fi»e^legidmate  representativi^'of 
its  faleiSV  and  literature/  arfe  so  unostentatitiusly  occupied  in  thdr 
*et«*a(l  pUrs^ttit^  thatiittfe  1^  heard  of  ktioWn  ab6ut  them  beyond 
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the  theatre  of  their  actual  exertions*    Plunkett^  indeed^  appears  oc« 
casionally  in  Parliament.     But  he  is  rather  looked  upon  as  a  splen* 
did  exception  to^the  rule  by  which  we  are  judged  of|  than  as  afibrd- 
ing  any  soUd  objection  to  its  general  validity.     And  the  astonishing 
effect  which  he  produces  is  heighOened,  no  doubty  bv  the  conside- 
ration that  talents  such  as  his  sbouild  have  been  brought  to  such  per- 
feetioa  in  a  country  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  as  yet  so  unr 
improvedi  and  where  even  the  better  sort  are  but  struggling  through 
the  bewildering  nofists  of  an  imperfect  civilization.    Since,  then, 
the  dbavacter  of  the  country  is  in  some  measure  at  the  mercy  of 
the  papular  omtorS)  it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man, 
who  has  a  proper  respect  for  the  national  honor,  or  an  equitable 
regaid  for  the  na^nal  interest^  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  rehutuni; 
the  calumnies  with  which  we  9re  ;issailed ;  and  to  be  convinced  that 
the  ^witless  poUticiana^  whom  his  pity  lias  so  often  protected  from 
the  severity  of  his  contempti  are.  no  longer  innocent  in  proportion 
to  liieir  insignificaace ;  but  that  they  possess,  in  the  very  impunity, 
by  wUch  they  should  be  disgriK>ed,  a  .power  of  doing  the  country 
more  signal  mischief)  than  couU,  possibly  result  from  the  darkest 
designs  of  more  talented  incendiames.    . 

The  people  of  £ngland  never  wilt  measure  the  degree  of  political 
power  with  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  entrust,  usj  by  s^ny 
other  standard  than  the  degree  of  improvement  which  we  may  m$^ 
n&at  in  our  politics  and  moxfUkj*  Of  tl^e  wisdom  of  increa$in^ 
our  powers  in  order  to  effect  thia  improvement,  they  never  will  be 
persuaded.  Not  jotnly  so  long  a^  we.  actusdly  ar^,  but  so  long  ^s  we 
are  suspected  to.  be  either  incapable  of  profiting  by«  or  liable  to 
abuse  the  blessings  of  constitutional  liberty,  so  loi^,  w^  maybe 
assured,  they  will  be  withheld  from  us.  In  a  victorious  countiy, 
thet  progress  ofufnindis  often  outstripped  by;  the  piogresA  of  libexjty. 
But  when  a  conquered  country  loc^iUp  for  anv  improvement  in 
her  condition  to  a  victorious  one^.  the  progress  ot  liberty  is  general 
ly  .p<^eri0r  to  the.progress.of  mind.  The  people  must  not  only  be 
««n9&»le  of  the  advantag^^.for  whicbk  they.^are  .;$eeking }  but,  what 
is  extremely  moitityingto  national  V9futy,  tjxej  must  also  be  cour 
vinoed  that,  these  advantages  could  .be  <der}yed  so  fully  in  no  other 
Wftyt:.  that  they  9re  pr«£erabl<t  to^  a^yowbich  could  have  flowed  frpn> 
their  ^separate  and  indttpendent  f^tCiBQs,  ^nd  would  b^  an  ^mpl^ 
reqpinpense  for  their  previous .  humiliation.  It  i^  thus  alone  that 
that  identity.^  interest  could  be  manifiest^d  which,  would  justify^  a  gor 
Yfroment  in;  taking  off  those  resbi^tB  which  might  beloro  b^ve  been 
found  necessary  to  bridle  a.  spirit  «fdisafl^iQn«  And  until  the 
cmupi^ved  eountxy  \  shall  not  ooiy^  Isiave.  actually  submitted  to  U)^ 

ezistibig;goverfnnem»but>coodia|ly  vecognis^^d  ita^the  (Qurce  of  l>)esr 
shigs  «4uch  it  could  not  Qtharw:ise  expect  to-enj.oy>  no  su^h  sin<;er 
rity  of  reconciliation  can  be  presumed  between  them  a^  \90uldgiv9 
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the  victorious  country  a  sufficient  secimty,  that  any  additional  pri-^. 
vileges  which  it  might  be  disposed  to  yield  might  not  be  abused  to 
its  disadvantage.  To  bring  these  considerations  home  to  ourselves  — 
A  large  party  in  this  country  took  part  with  the  abdicated  monarch.- 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution.  They  were,  fortunately  for.  die  ij> 
terests  of  religion  and  liberty,  defeated,  deprired  oi  their  iroosiittt* 
tional  privileges,  ind  a  monopoly' of  political  power  was  established 
in  favor  of  those  who  had  continued  unshaken  in  their  aUegianpgi 
to  the  Com^iiution,  This  was-  done  in  order  the  more  efibotu^yt 
to  disable  the  offending  party  from  eflFecting  thatmiscbief  .sedxtly? 
or  treacherously,  which  they  had -failed  to  accomplish  by  foncer  ofi 
arms  m  the  field  \  but  which^  k  was  a^^poaad,  they  if  ere  by  (Ra^ 
means  the  less  disposed  to  in  their  hearts,  becaoaa  they  had  becax) 
frustrated  in  their  traitorous  intentions.  Welh  a  century,  of  pri#i 
vation  elapses,  and  tlire  descendants  of  people^begin  to  see  thftiari  enrofii 
They  begin  to  see  the  barbarism  and  tyraiuiy  of  tliat  svstem  foti 
which  their  ancestors  had  so  stnipidly  fought ;  and  to  sighaffeer  t^e 
advantages  of  that  constitiuion  which 'these  m'^gutded  men  wemld 
have  subverteds  They  look  wS^  hoi^ror  upon  the  abwfid  bigotcyv 
which  involved,  their  country  in  civil  war;  and  are  persuaded  .i»£ 
the  intrinsic -^periority6f  thator<kr  of  things  which  dates  its  com- 
mejtvcenient  from  the  period  of  tfa^  revolution.  Now,  under  these* 
circumstances,  the  only  question  with  government  ought  to  be,  the 
extent  and  the  sincerity  c4  thid  pet^suowoA.  If  they  have  good  rea* 
$an  to  believe  these  people  siifc^re  in  their  detestation  of  juie  priab 
ciples  of  the  Irish  rebellion^  and  cordial  in  their  attachment  to  .the 
existing  governYnent,  it  may  be  advisable  to  mitigate^  inaiOQnMde-i 
rable  degree,  if  not  finally  to  abolish,  the  obno^iious  restricticmsy 
If  Aey  see  that  such  good  prindples-  piievail  in  any  9onsi4e<aUft 
degree,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  thatall  factious  diattQotati^iit 
should  be  as  much  as  possibk  remoijired,  in  order. ton  facilitate  their 
general  reception.  Nodujigprerent^.the  good  sense  of  a.  high  ?8piy 
rited  and  susceptible  people  fromeperating>  iD^as^lutary  wayi  ^pon 
their  conduct,  bo  much  as  the  shame  of  being  6upp<)9ed  to  ab^ikdonf 
from  interested  ^otiteS)  the  errors^  or  «the  prc^udice^  of  theiff  aoces-t 
tors.  It  behoves  a  geod  govetmasent,  tbero£cH^e,  to  be  oritieaU]i 
aware  of  the  time  whet^  this  good  sense  is  beginmi^  toi  opemte,  .in 
order  that  it  ii>ay  be  enabled  to  assist  it&infliGMace,  by  BemoviJig*aU 
cause  for  that  false  shame^  which  is  tia  dishonorable  ingredient  m 
the  chaoracter  of  a  people.  But  how  ia^ a  goverrnnest,  refidABg  aia. 
distance,  to  know  when  this  change  is  beginning  to  take  places  if 
jiot  by  the  public  proceedings  wUch^rac^ve  the  sanetion  of  dii$ 
disfranchised  portion  of  the  community*  How  is  it  to  judge  of 
^eir  fitness  for  a  more  equal  parti^ipa^i^  in  cons^utional  priyiie« 
£eS|  if  not  by  the  advocates  v^hom  i^y-ado^.and  the  prmipi^cs 
.whidi  they  iMmfest  in  their  paUicme^tingf  ?  >  But  if  their  debates 
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be  conducted  with  a  tone  of  asperity  not  only  not  contiliatofy,  but 
absolutely  libellous  j  if  their  advocates  consist  of  men  not  only  not 
distinguished  for  .talent  or  constitutional  feeling,  but  in  whom  a^ 
want  of  talent  is  compensated  by  an  ill-concealed  antipathy  to  Bri^ 
tish  cpiuiection^  if^  putting  their  principles  out  of  the  question,' 
tl^e  absolute  folly  xoanifested  by  those  men  rendered  it  almost  incre«»* 
dible  ih^t  they  should  be  chosen,  by  any  respectable  or  well-ordered' 
conimunity  to  ^r^  with  a  government  on  their  behalf;  if  they  had 
rf]^jeatedly;;prQve>(l  themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  all  discerning  persons^ 
utterly  and  absolutely  unworthy  of  confidence,  not  merely  as  poli«r 
ticlanSy  b\|t  as  n^en;  not  merelv  as  patriots,  but  as  gentlemen;; 
^and  weire  neverthekss  co;attnuea  in  the  confidence  of  those  whoser 
c^jOSfi  they  aiFected  to  plead,  is  it  possible  that  government  -toxAA 
see,^  in  such  a  peipple^  any  fitness  for  a  more  liberal  exercise  of  |kv 
litical  power  9  or  ^at  their  cause  could  be  recommended  to  a  dis-^ 
ceruiog  l<$gblature  by  conduct  so  preposterously  impolitic  ?     And 
yet  hji3  npt  such  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  all  outward  -appear* 
ance  at  least,  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?   What  means 
h^d  the  people  of  England  for  knowing  ^at  ^he  men  who  set  forth 
the  foolish  resolutions,  and  mttered  .the  seditious  speeches^  were 
noX  bona  fide  representing  the  sentiments  of  a  respectable  and  talent- 
ed portion  of  their  couatrymen  ?     How  could  it  be  conceived,  at 
the  other  sid^  of  the  water,  that  these  speeches  and  resolutionsr 
were  only  not  contr^icted  because  they  were  despised ;  that  they^ 
m^t  ivi^hno  pubhc  opposition  merely  because  they  met  with  no  pubi-^ 
lie  support,  except  ^'<Hn  the  wretched  mob  from  whom  their  mea** 
SUP9S  usually  jreceive  fhe  mockery  of  a  fianqtion  ?    These  are  facts 
of  ^hich  the  people  of  England  could ^  pot  have  been  sufficiently 
awiaxe ;  and  an  opiuion  has  ^ccordix^ly  j^ey^ilod  amongst  them  that 
the  ^ts^dard  pf  k)yalty  and  polities  in  tlu^  country  has  been  taken 
ffpixj  the.  speeches  of  the  catholic  orators^  an  opinion  which,  if  true; 
.  w<^l|d4  justify  almost  any  severity  of  ^re^traint  which  could  be  impo^ 
sed|  jb^cause  it  would  proye  us  iiot  only  unfit;;ted  for^  but  unworthy 
<rf  ^eedpni^     W^  wljq  reside  at,  hom©*  knov^  how  wjrong-  it  is  to 
entertain  ^uch  an  opinioiv    We  know  how  wrong  it  isy  for  instance^ 
to  set  dowi^Mr^  Phillips  as.  affording  .^  foitf^ppqcimeii  of  the  elo^ 

qaence^ii  Mr*  O'C^  ■.        ^  of  the  loyalty,  pr  Mr.O'Gt— ^ ,  of 

line  Jkatning  of  Ireland,  We  <;^n  also  account  for .  the  forbearance^ 
(cui^ahl^,  indeedy  when  ^vfie^^ons^er  jt^  oonsequeni^es^)  to  which 
tl^^l^^oireni  ar^  indi^lited  for  their  importance-  /W«  know^  besides, 
Itpj^  e^rne^ly, the  cuDiimg  ones- am^  them  depi;ecate  the  sue* 
l^esJEi.pjf,  th^  o^l>  ixicasures*  W^koow  how  much  their  conse* 
ijpet^'e  4(?pexuls-u{>QPi  keeping  tho  question  of  emancipation  undeci* 
ded»  , We  therefore  ace  at  noioss  to  account  for  what  Mr.  Cuirah 
Ji^s.  a|^tly^4f  i^ip>natejd  the  ftpeiy  of  legislation  by  yhich  this  ^oun* 
|ry  h^s  been  disgraced^  without  supposing  that  it  represents  the 
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genuine  .sentimeiit^  of  the  people.  Welcnow  the  bulk  of  thfe  caflio*^ 
lie  body  to  be  sober,  loyaU  patriotic,  and  increasing  in  intelligence 
every  day;     We  know  that  the  turbulent  .and  «editi6us  amongst 
them  do  not  bear  the  same  proportion  td  the  people  at  large  that  the 
Luddites  do  to  the  people  of  £nglan4i'  and  that  the  moral  strength 
of  the  catholic  body  ia  se  decidedly  favorable  lb  British  coiihection, 
that  no  apprehenaion  rtecd  be  .entertained  of  any  event  that  could 
interrupt  it.     We  know  tKit  ill  the  turgid  ahd  declamatory  elo** 
quence,'ih  which  so  many  -wild  sdhemes  are  darkly  intimated,  whea 
considered' attentively,  signifies  absolutely  nothing':  and  that  the 
peopl^'of  (England  have  been  frequently  misled  by  undetstandihg^te*- 
rally  what  the  Irish  Orators  arejpleased  to  denominate^t/rfiro/ip^^Ab 
All  this  is  perfectly  plain  tothose  who  are  tompetently  informed  about 
the  affairs  of  IreHnd.  And  in  this  country  a  rain  would  be  lobk<?d  lip«^ 
on  ^s  a  novice,  indeed,  in  politics,  if  he  affected  to  think'  oth)6rWise» 
j3ut  we  should  ccHistder  th'attliis  is  hot  the  appeatahce  Whi<ih  t£ingt 
have  to  those  who  reside  at  a  distance^  who  caithear  only  the  noise 
and  the  turbufence  of  the  agitators,  but  are  unable  to  perceive  the 
silent  progress' of  improveHn^nt  both  in  politick  and  morality,  winch 
49  going  on  ambngst  the'  peo|yre.    It  is  impossible  for  them,  there- 
fore,  not  to  ^entertain'fears^forthe  tranquillity  of  the  country,  ivMdi 
^  knowledge  of  the  real  Uttt  of  thex'ase  is  only  necessary  to'  prove 
unfounded  ^t  and  an  opmion  of  the  consequence  of  Irish  demagogueSt 
which  a  true  description''  of  tMrr  icharicters  would  easily '  cbnVert 
ifit6  a 'scfritiment  miichtnttrecofnteil'thsln  toritplimentary.    With 
$uch  a  persuasion  on  their  mhffls  It  cannot^*  be  expected  that  they 
ahottid  cease  to  reg^d  i«'WTth'ift''irti!heeessai'y  degree  or  jealousy:: 
or  that  they  eould  feel  that  cenfidertce  wSich  woild  Be  abs6lutely 
liecessary  to  jtfstifjr  them  in  knaWn^  any  KbetSl  Concessions  cSlcbn^ 
^tituftional  privileges  to  the  Catholics  jctflraarfd. '  But  to  whoih  .aia& 
jwe  indebted  fdt  this  I    Todur  agitatdx%---Ttyour  ftStfoitk,  deslgif- 
jng^iUiberal  agitator^.'^-Many  of  them  ^meijtyf  neither  ranti  nor 
izlev^i  nbt  ptop«rtyi  nor  i^spBCtabllity :  iilrhotn  ii  costs  nothmj^  to 
^cri&eedie  charactei^t)f  th^countiy  t6  the 'm546rabife  inhibition  o£ 
arriiing  at  a  dtdifinetSon,  whicih  is^  i^ally  aV  dej^dm^  fat  jts  ttatinre, 
ds  the  means  «^  obe^tAing  3t  areiiti^ng^d'and  iabsurd.     "* 

It  la^ellyfordieCathoBts  ta' imagine  "the  ^^liament  iWH/  be 
jntimidatM  ihto'a  'C'om'pliaiioe  with'  theif '  dirfnand^'tir'  that  the 
fjTJvJkgee  for  x**idi  they  ai'^^'Cdttttoaing  Surf^dt*re(!  to 

•^em  kf  eapiudtitiort.  They  talk  inucH  of  theiV  Physical  strengtli ; 
lof  iheir  relative  irnportainee  m  di^  empire' ;  of  tJicf  bi'ave  nSfu  of 
their  petsualjlon  #hri  \^rt  crowded  into  his  Majesty*s  fl^feett'  and 
armies ;'  and  intteiate  aii 'rfiuch  ai  that  thea^  -^itt  Withdraw'"  iHftn-- 
^Ives  from  the  service  6f  their  ting  hand*  country,  if  goveiiiihent 
-^tklA  any  longer lafefe^theifem^ricip^tion.  N6wthis  %■  all  «) 
very  fodlish,  -arid  so  Very  Wicked,  that  one  5bes  riot  know  how 
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seriously}  to  reply  to  it.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  no 
where  is  the  gross  stupidity  of  such  an  insinuation  better  under^ 
stood  thaii  in  Ireland.    It  is  hard  to  suppose  how  those  who 
utter  sueh  sentiments  can  be  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than 
a  desire  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  against  us, 
and  to  bring  down  the  contempt  of  every  man  of  sense  and  feeling 
upon  dieir  cause  and  their   country.     Fortunate  is  it,  therefore; 
^t  tlie  public  mihd  is  sufficiently  enlightened  at  the  present  day 
taffistinguish  the  merits  of  the  cause  from  the  folly  and  intemper* 
ante  of  the  advocates ;  and  that  parliament  will  not,  in  its  wisdom, 
r^t€t  a  good  measure,  because  it  may  happen  to  be  badly  re-* 
commendedi    But  does  it  not  occur  to  these  people,  that  the  Irish 
Caddies  are  at  present  enjoying  a  degree  or  liberty  and  security, 
•which  they  wtH  ii(^  easily  be  disposed  to  risque,  by  the  hope  of 
any  precarious  privileges  which  they  dould  snatch  in  the  scramble 
of  a  revdution  ?  Even  if  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
-wereabsuvd  enough  to  renounce  dieir  allegiance  to  the  British 
government,   do- these  mtnf  ever  ask   themselves    where  they 
jcatM,  posisibly  -fitid  leaders  ?     Can  they  be  preposterous  enough  to 
-im»^ne  thiit  they  cbiild  select  from  the  educated  classes  of  society 
in  tite  present  day^  as  many  respectabb  and  talented  persons  as 
would  be  necessary- to  organize  an  insurrection.    Thank  heaven, 
things  are  happily  changed  from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
.Thank  heaven,  theiiink'and  the  intellect  of  the  country  have  becoriie 
so  thoroughly  seMible  of  the  full  measure  of  guilt  whidi  they 
miist  inclii^,''f)y  stbetting  so  atrocious  a  measure,  that  the  most 
timorotii  Mti  Ipst  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  constitution 
from  such  a  caui^,  zrtiz  seme  of  interest  hz^  at  length  become 
•sufficiently  strongs  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  diis  country,  upon 
-die  continuance  of  n^hich  it  would  be  very  absurd  in  am/statesman 
-to  speculate  fi'ont  merie  motives  of  jgratitude  and  aiFection.     As  to 
dte  siandefb^  iniptrtation  upon  the  loyalty  of  our  catholic  soldiery, 
it  may  be  suflh:i^ht  to  observe,  that  tibey  entered  into  his  Majesty*^ 
•ewiice  widr  a  flill  knowledge  of  die  disabilities  under  which  they 
labouted ;  atni%at  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  ciuse  any  altera- 
tion in  those  sentiments  cl  aflectibn  for  his  government,  which' 
lliey'have'^te^ted-by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  are  bound  to 
chctiA  bythe-lionour  of  a  soldiers— Oh  !  but  it  seems  these  men 
chatre  fcmght,  imd  bled,  and  conquered  for  their  country;    They 
havt^^raised  Great  Britain  by  their  victories  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glooP^t    And,  it  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  if  they  accomplished 
suehiSiings  in  a  state  of  bondage,  what  must  they  not  have  accom- 
f  lishetlif  ^diey  had  been  ft'ee?   Now  this  is  a  fair  specimen  not 
.only  btf  th^  logic,  but  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  catholic*  orators.   But 
>«vett  to^diis, '  ws  may  iir  our  turn  reply,  by  asking,  what  could  our 
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gaHaiU  annies  do  tnore  than  they  have  done  ?  Could  they  hav« 
been  more  brave  in  battle  i  Could  they  have  been  more  moderate 
in  victory  ?  Oh  I  let  them  always  be  but  a^  valiax^  ^  they  have 
hitherto  proved  themselves,  and  we  shall  be  well  satisfied*  1$ 
there  a  quarter  of  the  world  that  does  not  vesownd  with  their 
praise  ?  In  India*  in  £gypt»  in  Ita]y»  in  Spain,  in  Holland^  ia 
America,  have  they  not  upneld  the  honour  of  their  king,  and  coun*- 
try,  and  covered  themselves  with  glory  ?  Not  more  fruitless  than 
wicked  is  it  in  the  agitators  to  endeavour  to  disseminate  the  germs 
of  discontent  amongst  our  brave  and  high-minded  soldiery*  Their 
most  splendid  services  have  been  performed  at  times  when  the  din 
of  treason  was  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  sedition  was  standing  erect 
with  expectation  of  some  disastrous  event  which  might  reduce  their 
country's  grandeur.  Vain,  then,  is  it  to  e:^pect  that  they  will  now 
desert  that  cause  in  its  triumph,  which  they  could  never  be  seduced 
to  abandon  in  its  day  of  peril  and  distress.  Or  that  when  the 
honour  of  their  country  has  become  associated  with  the  glories  of 
their  profession,  they  wiU  turn  their  backs  upon  the  one,  .and  draw 
their  swords  upon  the  other— rthat  they  will  renounce  diose  prin* 
ciples  in  the  tide  of  their  prosperity,  which  they  so  gloriously  mani- 
fested under  circumstances  of  difEcuIty  and  discouragement^  to  the 
consternation  of  their  enemies,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  woikL 
But  if  there  could  possibly  be  any  ties  upon  the  fealty  of  our 
catholic  soldiery  stronger  than  those  of  plighted  hoiioutand  sworn 
allegianccj  we  have  them*  They  haiire  served  much  abroad.  Thiff 
have  travelled  into  catholic  countries.  Th^  heme  wkness^d  tkf 
degree  (^ toleration  which  '^a^  there  extended  to  those prt^suimg^a 
d^erent  faith. .  They  have  seen  even  the  favored  subjects  of  thesf 
countries  languishing  under  a  tyranny  the  most  ruthless  and  in* 
tolerable  ;  and  they  nave  been  enabled  to  compare  their  condition 
with  that  of  their  own  people  at  home^  ,  They  have  seei^r^hat 
coiuitry,  which  was  anciently  the  favored  seat  of.  science  -and 
xoinmerce^  apd  chivalry^ .  so  reduced  by  despotism^  as  almost  tp 
be.<gome  a  prey  to  an  unprin<;ipled  invader.  Its  people  .weak* 
j^ostrate,  miserable.  Its  character  faded ;  its  reaourets^  exhausts 
cdi.  its  energies  impaired.  Stricken,  as  it  were  by  a  visitation  of 
prQvidence,!  with  all  that  C9uld  at  once  enfeeble  and  vilify:  wit^ 
all  that  could  consummate  its  physical  debilitji  and  moral  d^ra- 
dation-  They  have  seen  all  this;  and  far  from  coveting  the 
ble^ijSin^. of  residing  under  such  a  government,  its  extmple  has 
been  a  practical  i:efutation  of  the  lessons  of  discontent  which  they 
Jiad  hearid ;.  aqd  they  have  blessed  God  that  they  Jiave  been  beam 
in  a  country  where,  although  their  religion  •  subjects  the  great  ones 
amongst  them  to.  certain  political  disabilities,  the  rights  jof  con- 
science are  j^,  re8pect^4^  and  no  crud  and  inesuDisM^le  1  tobqual 
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exists,  which  applies  torture  as  a  test  of  truth ;  where  tfaeiir  {>er«- 
sons  are  protected  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  their  proper* 
ties  guarded  against  rapacious  confiscation ;  where  every ^  reason- 
able, encouragement  is  given  to  honourable  and  lucrative  industry  ; 
-whis^e  the,  j>oor  man  may  g6  forth  rejoicing  to  his  labour,  and 
;retubi  home  cheerful  and  conteiited,  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
Ji^iSk  humbly  earnings  ;  where  he  need  suffer  no  debasing  prostra- 
;(i9P  of  spiSrk  in  the  presence  of  wealth  or  power,  because,  so  long 
9^  Jh^.  continues  to  deserve  it,  the  law  is  his  defence,  and  a  hair  of 
4u^  head  dare  not' be  touched  with  impunity. 
^  ^Strongly,  however,  as  I  am  impressed  with  the  superior  advani^ 
tages.in  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  in  these  countries,  to  those 
^vhich  Protestaptt  enjoy  in  any  Catholic  country  on^ the  globe,  yet 
Vould  i,  by  no  ipeansj  be  understood  to  object  to'^^that  improve- 
ipent  in  th^ir  condition  which  would  be  efFi^cted  by/ the  measure  of 
emancipatiop*  I  am  not  indeed  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be 
advisably  to  adopt  it  ju^t  now,  in  the  full  e^ttent  that  has  beeft 
proposed* ,  I  am',  however,  satisfied  that' the  tftrfe  when  it  may  b^ 
•jBalely  adopted  is  much  nearer  than  would  be  believed  by  mos^ 
who  consider  only  the  tone  and  the  temper  of  Catholic  meetings- 
.These  meetings,  since  the  secession  of  the  aristocracy,  have  be- 
lipir^e  utterly  unimportant.  They  afford  '  no  means  whatever 
j(^  judging  of  the  improyement  oi  the  people  at  latge.  They 
jili^atet  merely,  the.  very  wor^t  prificiples^  which  prevail  among^ 
t}>e  viery  lowest  of  the  Catholic  body ;  but  afford  no  me^ns  what«- 
jryer^of  jmdgi^g.  of  tjie,  degree  of  loyalty  and  intelligence  which  is 
,^pj>e  foun4i  thank  Heaven,  ip  die,. country.  I  cannot  better  ex^- 
t))ai|i  wh^t  t,  mean  by  separating  th^  rabble  from  the  people,  thafi 
J^ypbsQrvi^g,  that  ti\e^Jm7ner  have  refused^ to  entrust  the  presenta* 
fisishpf  theif,  pfititipn  to  Mr.  Grattan  ;  voonld  it  be  believed  that  the 
JiCdf^jcoidd  have  (lone  so  F  Th^  shoe-blacks  and  the  coai-portei% 
o£j!)uS]^l  have  deiqla'red  Mr.  Grattan  urt  worthy  of  their  confidences  \ 
^^.^JtttP  ^,sjij^Q§e4  that, the  f^eeholdjers  ^^  ^^^^  respectable  cit^ 
w^.  t^ereifoxe,  rejecjt  him^  a^  a  candidate  at'  their. next  election  ? 
'I^j^i^'aif  (?vwt  is  utterly  inci^^  We  would  do  well,  there- 

pije^  t»^^ttribut^  th^  seem  to  emanate 

IPm^  iijfi  Catliofic  hpdy,  and  ^ which,  llkciWise,  Bfear  the  stamp  df 
^^^gariVy.  a^M  jg^^Ppnc^^ 'to  their  Wogjer 'cause  j' and  not)ConfouHd 
.Ui^^l^i^t^d  and  respectam^  S^TPPP  of  that  sfect,  (who  are  rearff 
jf^Qffi  ipterest^d^.in  the  pursuit  bf  constitutional .  liberty)  with 
,'i^p]ni4uclt  of  persons  who  would^bfc*  the  Very  last  to  proifit,  l(lf 
I9^£(|^^9y  ar^  ;^t  ail ;capat>le  of  ptofitij^g)  %  the  b6on  of  emahci^ 

,,Jt^jl^\Tbe;e^j^^  in  a  f)irt)licatidh  l^te  this,  I  shOuM 

i?j^e^opr\t9,g\Ye  sqme  descOT^^  bf  eloquence 
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^hich  chafaijtetises  the  cathdlid  oratOfs  \  ittid  the  eiFecf  of  which, 
indeed,  on  the  character  of  the  country  has  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
ceding observations.     This,  however,  will  be  no  easy  task,  ^   And  if 
the  character  of  the  country  was  not,  at  every  hazard,  to  be  vindii* 
Cated,  exclusively  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  there  would 
be  insuperable  objections*  to  it,  both  on  the  scbre  o£  reason  ~aAd 
humanityi     fteason  might  tell  me  that  it  wouldf'he  as,  abdufd  to 
apply  the  principles  of  taste  to  the  productions  of  sucK  gentletheft 
as  Mr.  Phillips,  as  it  woUld  be  to  apply  the  principles  of  arcWtte- 
tureto.the  houses  that  are  erected  by  children  on 'dand.  "Attd 
humanity  might  expect  that  I  should  behave  on  such  an  otcaSiotk 
with  the  philanthropic  philosophy  of  my  Uncle  Toby ;    and  'Sis- 
miss  the  idle  swarms,  which  have  been  quickened  info  iexistettCe  by 
ardent  politics,  with  the  good  natured  observation  with  which  Re 
dismissed  the  insect  which  he  detected  so  maliciouslv  practising 
against  the  tranquillity  of  his  nose.     It  is  a  subject  which,  really, 
one  does  not   know  how  to  treat  seriously ;    and  'which  cannot, 
because  of  its  consequences,   be  treated  with  cohteinpt.     If  thfe 
orators  were  understood  to  speak  merely    their  own  sentirtieiJtS', 
and  were  not  conceived  to  represent  the  learning  and  the  intelletrt 
of  the  country,  they   never  could  provoke   any   acrimorii()Us  *  dt 
Tipdictive    criticism.     But  when  their  conduct  has  brought  ddwii 
|he  imputation  of  barbarity  upon  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  dffficoft: 
not  to  regard  them  with  ^ntiments  very  difFeirem,  indeed,'  froA 
«uch  as  would  be  most  naturally  excited  by  their  persbrfaf  iifipoi^ 
tance.     Good  God  !  in^what  a  state  mii^t  that  comitry  be,  whifch 
might  be  truly  charged  with  all  the  folly  arid  wickedness  that  tnaV 
be  gathered   from  the  speeches  of  the  catholic  leader^'?    HOw 
deplorably  destitute  of  political  wisdom?     How '^oSsfy  dbflci^Ak 
v\  jgood  taste?     How   mlseratly  backward  in  all   thode  tib^i^l 
pursuits,  which  in  other  countries  constilule  the  embellishmerit 
of,  but  which  in  this  country  must  constitute  the  preparation ybr^ 
freedom  ?     It  is  quite  astonishing  how  the  orators  hAve  contrived 
to  exhiirit,.  in  the  eloquence  to  which  I  allude,  so  great  an  asSeYn- 
blage  of  faults  so  heterogeneous.     It  is,  at  once,  cold  and  incohe- 
rent ;  Ax  is  at  once  fcehje  and  intemperate ;  it  is  at  once  redtrndalft 
and    obscure.       It  is  exaggeratory,     wMiout 'being    energetii 
It  is  declamatory,  widiout  oeirig  anim'ated'."    It'f^  figiir^irejjbut 
its  figures  tear  the  same  relation  fc  genuine  eloquene'e  wHich  Ae 
designs  on  China  bowls  do  to  excelfent  painting.     In  short,  ^fe 
genius  of  wh^t  h^s  been  denominated  Irish  brator^,  fe  fttCeJdWitli^ 
for  use  nor  ornament.  '  Neither  for  enlivening  ^at  ts'  Whihtlori- 
fd^ce,  nor  for  illustrating  ,wlmt  is  profound.     It  exhibits  n6t^1!h* 
power  of  bold  and  jrapid  delineation,  nor  that  'stf Ifclhg' lanfrdedfeive 
imagery,  which  we  sometimes  firld^"  to*  so  VemaffeaWe  * ^  *lfegt^e> 
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^mongst  savage  nations,  any  more  than  It  displays  the  tumlndus 
arrangement,  polished  diction,  and  appn)priate  disposition  of  fi* 
gures  which  can  only  be  expected  amongst  the  more  refined  ;  but 
4;onsist8  altogether  in  a  medley  of  incongruous  metaphors,  cold 
conceitsi  silly  antitheses,  and  absurd  allusions,  the  very  least  fault 
of  which  is  that  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  grace  or  propriety  ;  and 
tVrhich,  bodi  in  their  nature  and  effect,  resemble  those  glaring, 
XDsaty  exfaakations  which  sometimes  draw  the  ignofant  traveller 
on/L  of  his  wtiy,  but  which  only  serve  to  indicate,  to  the  better 
iafofmed,  the  coldness  and  barrenness  of  the  regions  by  which 
fdiey  axe  surrounded^' 

*:  It  iias  officii  been^  8did,-that  Mn  B^rke  was  the  orator  whose 
'Csiafmile  hu  'given  vise  to  that  8{9uriotis  kind  of  eloquence,  which 
-has  been  sq  common  since  his  day.  It  canhot,  indeed,  be  denied 
dial  ttmt  great  man  toooft^n  indulged  in  wild  and  irregular  flights^ 
.which  would  f  be  likely  to  mislead  incautious  readers.  But  he 
might  say  to  his  miserable  followers,  as  the  wealthy  patrician  said 
to^tft  foolish  cll«nt,  ^hen  he  t^shed  io  rival  him  in  magnificent 
,expedce>  ^  Noli  imitari ;  Mese  opes'stultitiam  patiuntii^r;  arct^ 
ssmiim  comitem  decent."  Rich,  indeed,  were  .the  stores  of  that 
'gmtua  from  which  he  drew,^  with  such  unsparing  prodigality,  th^ 
|!i^asure&of  wit  and  eloquence ahd  philosophy ;  and  not  mote  abun- 
liaat  in  vanity,  than  destitute  of  every  requisite  of  real  greatness 
DOUfthift  wretched  imitator^  be,  if,  Instead  of  deriving  any  com<r 
phc^ncy  from  a  coiftparison  of  themselves  with  such  a  niati^  th^y 
^an  6^  any  thing  but  contrast,  or  feel  any  thing  but  humiliation, 
Since^  howeif^r,  u  tesemblance  between  the  speeches  of  Mr* 
Burke  knd  those  of' certain  catholic  orators  h^s  been  much  in-* 
^ted  on,  I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  an  outline  of  his  political 
(shsiracter,  observing  «^hat  I  conceive  t6  be  its  excellencies  and  ijts 
defects  with  impartiality  and  freedom. 

,  Mr.  Burke  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  greater  extent  an4 
variety  of  acquirements  than,  perhaps,  any  of  his  co-temporaries } 
.  but  .whose  talents  Were  by  no  means  so  much  improved  by  culti* 
aration  as  they  might  have  been.  He  was  a  perfect  Proteus  in 
literature.  He  was  a-  sts^esman,  a  critic,  an  orator,  a  phibsopher. 
And  though  be  attempted  nothing  in  which  he  was  npt  entitled  to 
fnraise^  yet  he  has  been  eaceelled  by  many  in  almost  every  thing 
wiiidi  he  attempted.  Many  men  could  be  named  who  have  arri-r 
yed  atrgreater  eminence  in  the  particular  walks  in  which  lie  occa-^ 
fi^liallyapiieared,  by  exclusive  and  unwearied  application.  But 
Jiew^  have  ever  been  foui^d  who  were  able  to  sustain  so  great  a 
^variety  of  >ach  difficult  characters  in  so  distinguished  a  mannen 
With  respect  both  to  hts  oratory  and  YAt  philosophy,  it  may  be 
generadlyremarlied,  diatheviitt  more  subtle  than  argumentative  \ 
more  copious  than  ibnciblf  •  And  yet  his  subtlety  was  unpremedi- 
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tated ;  and  his  superflaitv^  rather  the  refimiig  of  a  metaphysical 
mind,  than  the  overfiowmg  of  an  exuberant  imagination.  The 
strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the  excursive  keenness  of  his 
observation  led  hira,  almost  instinctively,  to  the  adoption  of  those 
wise  maxims  of  policy,  which  other,  minds  migbt  vaialy  toil  for 
through  tedious  processes  of  abstract  reasonii^*  Bui  the  qwcb- 
ness  of  his  apprehension  and  the  fertility  of  Ms  invientiDn  often 
diverted  him  from  that  patient  and  cautioas  8CPtttiny»  by  wfaidh 
alone  a  philosopher  can  ever  hope  to  4ttai|i  a  tbosodigb  inves^p^ 
tion  of  general  principles.  His  oratory^  i|9&tead  of  -exhibiting.'the 
classical  correctness  and  th^  regulated  ardour  of  aoi  elegant  >mi4 
cultivated  mind,  rather  displays  the  buoyant  apiril  a«id  tne  sntiaC'* 
table  energy  of  a  great  and  commanding  Genius.  .  Aedhis  pkik>ii 
sophy,  though  bearing  evident  marks  of  the  same,  ^  superior  imeU 
lect,  must,  nevertheless,  be  acknowledged,  to  be  less  tt^  msukiof 
profound  and  scientific  research,  than  the  rdesulKlty  gleaning  of  a 
liberal,  but  unsteady  curiosity*;  .    .      ,  a  «k 

But  though  neither  ^he.  writings /ip&  speeches  of  Mr*. Burke  witt 
stand  the  t«3t  of  time,  ]r^t;Wei;e  they,  both  eminently- calculalni  ^ 
be  useful  at  th^  period  when  th^ y.  ^ere  spoken  and  foblishedw 
He  lived  In  eventful  tim^s.  Ijie  j^ved  at  a  period  when  a  taste  £of 
literature  was  diffusing  .itself  through  all  ranks  of  smn^^saiAvAeA 
the  human  mind  wais  beginnicig  to  ;^w^|^ea  from  jthe, torpor  of  oeo-^ 
tiiries,  and  tp  be  sensible  of  the  »pidr  a^  fatal  degeneraoy-'Of 
exiting  governments.  ThQJse  a}c^e,  who  lived<in  these  times,  can 
adequately  picture  to  themselves  ^the  peciki  tq^.wbidi;  civilized 
society^stqod.exppse4«frpmthe  reaction,  of  the  principles' on  whiah 
it  had  so  loQg  proceeded.  The  populace  w^re .  s^ed  widi  a  4ragA 
for  jegislatipn^  ^nd  begau^ei  the  4p9uitableipf9ss^  or:  absurdity  of 
many  existing  establishments  wajS .  percei$red»  inceitdiari^s  indiilg* 
ed  in  the  most  demoniac  ravings,  against  ev^}&;i$)iiiig.  which  t  rested 
on.ancjent  foundations^    Kings  were  tyi;a^t%s  PstestS)  ,dcicet«rers| 

^Religion  wa3  amd^ke^i  .aa4  tifie,  wor^ipjrM  the  x^ving  GOd 
was  rej:arded  aaan  idle  sup^rstitipp,  un>yidr|%7jthei  dignity  of  crea* 
tures  vjrho  had  beeUt  favQU^d,  with  the  ligt^(|f  rf^spn.f  '£very  thing 
solemn,  ^v^ry  thing  sacred^'Waf^ridicv^^lpd  -d^psed. .  'To  fe^ 
a  reverence  for. the  venerable .  est^blisiipi^^}  which,  stood  a  te«t 
and  a  m^moria^qf,  the  wisdom  of  ^^^^ilff  wa^  r^ar4ed  z$m 
vulvar  prejudice,,  whi^h  shpulx}  be^p«o^^  by  ev^y  lover  of  fxi^ 
dom.  Jlind  to.  entertain  ^ny  sentimeyg^.^f  av^nsion  for  the  attCM 
cious  violence  with  which  all  schemes  of  ^r^orm  w^erprpseciiltsd^' 
and  the  horrid  and  sanguinary  pro(;eedi&g9:  ipf  those  who  under*' 
took  the  work  of  popular  legis^ofk,  viras- to^Ve  totaUy  devoid  o£ 
th^t  liberality,  which  w^  to  efiecrih^t  redemption  aadE'eolighiten* 
ment.  of  inankind.  Such  ^aS:  the  Si|PQ^<towgAwhi^  }Mf .  fiueke- 
Jj ved  s ,  ^nd  such  were  the  feelings  a^;^  s)(i^ Jbh«  prittciples  sjigainsi 
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which  he  had  to  exert  his  energies.  Had  he  feasdned  coldly  brt 
the  nature  of  government,  even  though  possessed  of  the  sagacity 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  moral  elevatioa  of  Plato,  under  such  circum- 
stances he  cbuld  have  effected  nothing.  Amid  the  deafcfnift^ 
uproar  of  the  times,  he  might  have  talked  for  ever  without  being 
heardi  in  the  soft  ztd  gentle  accents  of  philosophy.  His  reason- 
teg*  might,  Indeed,  remain  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages  :  and 
he  wouId>  no  doubt,  have  left  behind  him  a  more  imperishablef 
memorial  of  his  fame.  But  they  would  have  profited  little  to 
idliy  the  tumult  by  which  they  were  occasioneid ;  and  govern^ 
ment  might  be  a  wreck,  and  society  a  desert,  before  the  desola- 
ting ravages  of  the  innovator  could  be  arrested  in  their  destructive? 
course,  by  the  cautious  and  sober  deductions  of  dispassionate 
argument.  His  mode  of  proceeding  was,  therefore,  providentially 
ordered  otherwise.  He  did  not  address  himself  to  the  reason 
metely  j  he  ieiztd  upon  the  passions  of  the  people.  He  exposed 
the  folly  and  denounced  the  wickedness  of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
^pfe&,  which  were  abroad,  with  such  keenhess  of  sarcasm  and 
tevelity  of  invective  as  effectually  roused  the  .most  thoughtless  toaf 
more  attentive  consideration  of  their  consequences.  He  represen- 
ted the  actual  misery  which  resulted  from  them  in  such  lively  and 
glowing  colours  as  excited  every  generous  sympathy,  and  interested 
every  friend  of  humanity  in  effecting  their  renunciation.  And  by 
a  bold  and  splendid,  but  inaccutate  and  fanciful  portraiture  of  the 
advantages  of  regular  gdvemhient,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
k  impends,  lie  contrived  to  give  a  degree  cf  interest  even  to  the 
tenenble  usages  of 'antiquity,  whi«ih  diminished,  in  some  measuie, 
the  ferocity  with  whidi  thev  wefe  assailed ;  and  threw  such  a 
lustre  around  existing  estabtiskments,  as  efiectuaily  protected  thent 
against  the  empyricism  of  modern  legislation. 

Thus  did  this  great  man  oppose  himself,  with  the  energy  of  one 
iiispired,  to  the  first  fervours  of  tevolutionary  zeal,  at  a  time  whe» 
even  upright  and  virtuous  characters  were  daz2led  by  the  prospects 
of  happiiiess  and  liberty  whi<fh  were  so  confidently  anticipated  by 
visionary  reformers.  Is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  further  conside* 
rations  to  show  the  full  contrast  in  which  he  stands  to  our  c^thoilic 
agitators;  whose  conduct  has  been  equally  devoid  of  patriotism 
ftrid  policy;  whose  attaclmient  to  exploded  principles  has  been 
persevered  in  to  a  degree  of  iilfatuation-;  and  who  have  beeiif  as 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  rouse  up  and  to  eiasperate 
every  bad  passion  against  their  country  and  their  Cause,  as  wise 
and  discreet  men  would  be  to  soothe  and  to  allay  them  ?  It  is,  how«- 
ever,  consolatory  to  'perceive  how  rapidly  At  authority  of  these 
men  has  dimfniihed'ctf  late  ;  and  how,  in  proportion  as  they  be^- 
cslfme  talentless  aM^  fi^ithievQ^,  they  ceased  to  be  respectable  dr 
ittlpottant. .  The:  public  mind  bis.  been  gre^y  enlightened  since 
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of  people  were  intoxicated,  about  that  ti(ne,  are  npw^^confined  to 

the  lower  orders  :  and  although  this  ie.aii  evij,  sg  i^  as  it  c^xtends^ 

it  is  not  one  so  intimately  afFe^^Jng  i;be  j/rai^x^.^nd.t})^  StrijctuKe  of 

civil  society.     It  is  ^  4isHekse.  which  »fiJl>^u}Um§i^^Jly,  effec.t  i^s  own 

jcure;  and  of  wliu;4>.i^J^Quld,j)^,., preposterous  tp  a^iticipat^^thfj 

.natural  remedy^   ..Lettji^f.^oick  p( ^diication^oi\  j?  liberajiscale,^^ 

on.     Let  the  peppje  be^iipplied  ,^ith  mor^U  a^4. X^Ugipu^^  i"§t"*^^ 

tion,  and  l^gii^j^tqji,  |n^  /jonfid^tly  ^rusf  .to^  th^  K^sulk   1N^ 

even  if  measures ,Qf,.tl3ii§ki;i4^1^idd  b^  }lV>^^Viisi..^  little  dii^ 

ordftrj  ar^,th^y.QUt^tiiu^o^i^,toJ;)et^b^n4Qfi^^  ;  Jj:  i§/iat^r^i;(;9 

e35peg|:,tb?t  tbe^diff^si9n.rtE  lyio^fe^ge.wi|l,^at  ^t,^giye  jis^  toji 

temporary  .ti^rt^ulenci^p,.  ,B^t  ii.h,i^S\^jj^J  uatu{^^  tp  e^^pect  that:..thi5 

will  rapidly  ^fibsjii^^  ^d  \?p,.^ucpa^d,.by*^oreirartquil  fl,nd  lib§r 

ral  feelings^     Peside^,  .thi^.turhu^gp^Q  oaw^t  b^  p/r^vQOted  unle?9 

we  would  have  j5Q$;ietyj?trqgrj?^,,/?jC,\«f0Ve,^%  Ipt^^eepil  stij^iona* 

ry..  It^is  the  »f<r!f^;!3^jC<?jtjs^u/^^ce  of  a.c-^/f/flW.^^^^e  of  improfe- 

ment:  and  unj^s&;iyi;.i;pijld^pj:^vfiftt.  soi^ie.tyifrb^n,,pv,^jr  gixiving.^ 

iJ«f,.  it  would ,be^.i(j^e  ^  ^A&9P9^  ^.^emption  feqjaa  the,  ^xlk^ 

.^{^,/;;j5rt^  ^t^.Sk^^i^%Sf:pgX^l^f{  ?tate  are  naturally, ?iten4ei 

'^«.Wl?  f»?)ir.s<Hn^PCV?^-.?|Pf^r.,^QWplyiorittidaH^  \^JmX 

,     m  j.,3|i4,fa^fyoflGi,,ij^tiQ^^i)^4l|e,«op(^^  ^^em.tp  threa- 

ij^^jl  dissqlvaion.  of  ^(fi^Jg. ,  .^Butj^gb  ^pearaoc^s  are ^eperallj 

4;o9tf;adff:Aed  by  the  eveat^  hFo5,ey^^,hq[>.J5he,y;i$i^ati9ns.9f  |^^ 

)jj;jp])repiZ¥  .have  been  njpsf.^pvei:e>,xh^y,  \m  fj^AemW^.^thejijund^j: 

lijfyi8,p^tJ5e.^t^  ^au^es  of  cJesolat^oQj 

%tJj4e.rqfl^t^,^n^ax>f  hxXn\X^,..fix^  ay -tfeauh^. sj:?tesman  h^s 

\'^h^^K^i\^^.  FF^^7y^^.;W'  4g5«%»iit*^l^9dwn,*  that,  they 

4ft<»  J^  m^mh'M  fl^8*Jp,^,>*^..,appf^a9^|  ^jvhilst  Ue  U 

prepared^take  advai;^^f^4-^|lj^!<F.^ft?Hi«^*¥^W^ W .^^^PP^^^^A  a* 

«?«0#iie„pr8RB^},  tl)^j^i?,fii^,)«5g^  4jl„t^je^r4i«aCT,.c«iV,9ft 
W.  XIX.  '     Vant.  VOL.  X.  L 
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outrageous  spirit  of  insubordination  even  dian  unhappily  appeared ; 
and  that  a  unanimity  would  have'  prevailed  amongst  parties,  who 
were  separated  by  their  religious  sentimentSi  which  would  have 
rendered  their  hostility  to  the  last  degree  formidable,  and  have 
probably  terminated  in  reducing  this  country  to  a  dependance  oA 
France.  Under  such  a  persuasion,  therefore,  I  rejoice  that  reli<- 
gious  distinction  has  been  a  means  of  keeping  parties  in  this  coun*- 
try  divided,  whose  union  might  have  been  productive  of  conse^ 
quences  much  more  to  be  deplored.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  eman^ 
cipation  would  have  been  a  blessing,  (no  matter  how  it  might 
have,  otherwise,  improved  the  condition  of  the  disfranchised  class,) 
if  it  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
At  present  the  progress  of  improvement  has  wrought  a  great  reform 
tnadon  on  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  would  have  been  formerly 
no  wise  indisposed  to  abet  a  struggle  for  separate  existence.  And 
the  friends  of  British  connection  amongst  the  Catholics  have,  of 
late  years,  grown  so  rapidly  in  numbers  and  respectability,  that 
k  might  be  highly  adviseable  to  repeal  those  statutes  to  the  seventy 
iji  which  they  are  at,  present  exposed.  This,  however,  is  a  ques* 
tion  which  I  will  not,  at  present,  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
thost  material  obstruction  which  the  catholic  cause  has  latterly  met 
with,  has  arisen  from  the  intemperance  of  the  catholic  leaders 
We  have  seen  how  completely  diis  intemperance  is  calculated  to 
defeat  its  own  ends.  It  may  be  interesting  to  enquire  whether  it 
»ay  not  be  subservient  to  more  extensive  and  more  enlightened 
puiposes ;  and  whether  it  may  not  constitute,  under  the  direction  of 
providence,  a  beautiful  provision  for  future  improvement. 

When  Burke  was  led,  by  his  ardent  mind,  to  oppose  himself  to 
the  revolutionists,  the  prevalence  of  bad  principles  in  these  coun- 
tries was  such  as  required  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  resist* 
ance.     They  were,  at  that  time,  novel  and  imposing;  and  could 
have  been  effectually  subdued  by  nothing  short  of  the  vigour  and 
ability  with  which  thev  were  encountered*    But  when  their  con$ei> 
queuces  were  more  luUy  seen,  and  men  had  time  to  reason  mott 
coolly  about  them,  they  went  rapidly  out  of  jfashion*    They  con*' 
tinned,  indeed,  to  be  still  received  by  the  thoughtless  and  dissolute ; 
^t  were  rejected  by  the  generality  of  diose  who  had  any  property 
^r  stake  in  the  country.   It  did  not,  therefore,  require  thit  much  cif 
legislative  mind  should  be  any  longer  diverted  to  the  purposes  ctf 
Jteprobating  their  vileness,  or  of  exposing  their  futility.    This  had 
already  been  sufficiently  done.    They  had  been  dislodged  from  aU 
their  strong  holds,  and  could  no  longer  be  considered  dangerous  to 
like  security  of  the  empire.     And  when  the  illustrious  senator  last 
ibentkmed  had  succeeded  in  putting  his  countrymen  on  their  guard 
i^ainst  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  sudden  and  precipitate 
vConnt  if  pushed  to  the  extent  that  had  been  proposed^  the  natsM 
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^im^/restbred  to  a  dfegreeof  (}ttiet  which  it  had  lohg  ceafied  to  enjoys 
and  the  talents  atid  learning  of  eminent  men  wei-e  attracted  to 
objects  of  more  permanejit  utilitjr.  After  the  general  and  indig-^ 
nant  rejection  of  erroneous  arid  profligate  opinions  of  government, 
fa  was  natural  that  men  should  be  led  to  more  correct  sind  wholes 
some  ideas  on  (;hat  subject.  I  mean,  of  course,  that  class  of  men 
whose  situation  and  habks  had  qualified  them  for  liberaL  enquiry: 
We  shaJi  find^  aocordtflgly,  that  subsequent-  events  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  rouse  the  curiosity,  and  interest  the  feelings  bf  the 
bettnr  sort  of  per^ims,  whilst  they  were  at  the  same  time  tralcu-^ 
luted  to  give  a  peaceful  and  tober  turn  to  their  political  studies,  and 
tDdetarmihe  them  agaitist  engaging  in  public  conterns  with  cla>^ 
Inoof  or  vic^nce. 

It.may  s^em  stmnge  to  some  that  a  period  of  out  history  ^ho^ld 
bedcscrUied  as^  peculiarly  (he  era  of  sober  and  rational  political  dis-^ 
^w^oii,  which  has  abounded  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  witB 
tnogont  and '  overweening  politicians,  and  ignor^zit  and  vapid 
dedkimefs.  W^  there  ever^  it  will  be  said,  a  time  in  which  the 
most  wortMess  demagogue  could  more  easily  eitcite  a  prejudice 
agauiit  the  measuve^  of  gc^temment ;  or  in  which  so  small  a  shard 
el'lodent  or  address  wa$  Necessary  to  impose  iipon  the  people? 
Was  there  ever  a  period  in  which  the  wildest  schemes  of  every 
iih  speculator  were  moi^  eagerly  received ;  or  in  which  the  mo^ 
eontradkrtory  absurdities  have  been  more  confidently  and  success^ 
fully  repeated  i  Was  there  eV^  a  period  in  Which  party- zeal  n^ae 
iMire.i^rdless  of  appearances;  in  which  popular  advocates  ap««^ 
Mred  not  oidy  having  sd  little  pretension  to  learning  or  ability^ 
m  so  iittle  pretending  to  spirit  or  hbneiBty ;  in  whom  the  fuiioua 
^secvtton  ^domefetoU^h  or  pernicious  measure  has  been  consi<^ 
demd/equtvalent  to  virtue,  talent,  and  aiccomplishments  ?  AH  thij 
maif  be  very  true,  but  the  objector  should  consider  what  efiect  it 
hasre  on  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society ;  and  whethet^ 

w^eSoct  may  not  oe  directly  the  contrary  to  that  which  it  iaf 
ealculatisd  to  produce  on  the  lower  orders.  Let  him  considef< 
wltelber'the  ciamour  and  folly  with  which  certain  pernicious  mea^ 
oims  iufis  ho&a  ptoseouted  of  late,  have  engaged  many  of  the  moti 
BebevvmA  reflecting  part  of  the  community  on  their  behalf ;  oi^ 
wiietfacr  the  peaceable  and  enlightened  have  not  been  prejudice 
sf(attist -^uck  measures,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  uproar  and^ 
Otttrigc  iby  which  they  were  recommended*  The  SpartaAs,  we  at# 
tttU^  iwmre  atttuatomed  on  certain  occasions,  to  make  their  slaves 
imaky  m  order  to  eoqpofte  to  their  children  the  odious  and  contenhpt* 
Me  Gonditioiy  to  which  men  were  reduced  by  intoxication.  Atf 
rftocft  ptvseisiety  simikr  hM  been  produced  by  noisy  and  unenlight* 
oMd.8g{»i(or$,>  upon  die  sob^r  and  thinking  part  of  the  people^ 
IcIittdalfinitiBiim  iMrbeea  checked  4>y  the  very  eirc^ses  of  id 
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own  extravagance }  and  the  doctrines  of  libertv  and  equality  wem 
never  less  Hkely  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  lioeral  and  educated, 
than  when  they  were  producing  their  most  violent  effects  onthieilr 
sanguine  and  inconsiderate  supporters.  The  wisdom  and  expck 
diency  of  certain  plans  of  radical  reform)  as  it  has  beencalitti,  asr 
not  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  generality  of  those  who  know  how^deB* 
cate  and  how  complicated  a  thing  the  machine  of  goivemment  i^ 
and  who  perceive  the  temerity  and  intemperance  of  the  projectors. 
And,  how  much  soever  the  political  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  may  have  discovered  the  imperfections,  or  exposed  the  ahii8(§$ 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  insolence  and  dogmatkhi  ol 
declaimers  on  this  subject  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  ihm 
any  thing  else,  to  protect  the  country  from  a  remedy  which  woold 
have  been  worse  than  the  disease ;  because,  under  pretence  of 
removing  causes  of  grievance,  it  would  have.  eiBEected  a  sudden  and 
a  violent  alteration  in  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  Besides,  tare 
must  consider  that  if  men  of  mean  talents  and  scanty  informatioa 
had  not  come  forward  and  obtruded  themselves  ou  the  public,  otbea^ 
more  respectable  and  more  enlightened  piersons.  would  have  artsm, 
who  might  ensure  to  measures,  equally  pernicious,  a  greater  degree 
of  success,  by  a  more  iniposing^and  circumspect  conduct.  Witaese 
the  effect  which  was  produced  by  the  able  men  who  figured  in  the 
^litical  world  before  and  during  the  great  rebellion.  The  success 
vdiich  attended  the  ei^ertions  of  Pym  and  Hampden  was  .no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  times  i  but  it  is  also  in  a  geeat 
measure  ascribable  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  these  dtstinguidbsd 
popular  leaders.  It  is  not  likely  that,  at  the  present  day,  precisel]^ 
the  santie  effects  could  be  produced  by  the  exertions  of  evea  the 
most  talented  agitators.  But  many  measures  m^t  be  precipitated 
^r  •  which  the  country  is  by  no  means  prepared  ^  and  time  woald 
be  lost,  and  talents  wasted  in  abortive  aUempts,to  anticipate  that 
excellence  which  can  only  be  produced  gradually,  and  after  a  lapse 
^f  ages. — ]^t,  k  may  be  supposed,  without  the  examples  of  baoB 
and  unworthy  demagogues  before  their  eyes,  men  of  intellect^ajul 
information  would  stand  sufficiently  aloof  from,  any  sordid  cotmttii- 
nion  with  the  vulgar.  This,  might,  probably,,  be  toe  case  with  men 
ql  veiy  refined  taste,  and  very  superior  intellect.  But  under  a"gOr> 
T/ernment  such  as  ours  persons  will  never  be  wanted  to  take  advan* 
^ge  of  the  opportunity  so  frequently  afforded  of  addressing  public. 
]|ieetij>gs  :  and  many  truly  respectabjie  arid  enlightened  ■  men  ace^ 
only  prevemed  from  squandering  their  talents  and  character  in  »this 
way,  by  the  success  which  they  see  equally  to  attend  the  exertions 
of  those  with  whom  they  would  disdain  to  act,  and  donsider-ot 
humiiiatiag  to  be  connected.  The  real  value  of  what  is  called  pcM 
pillar  opinion  isjhus  unequiyQcaUymanifeslied.K.anfli^y  arede*- 
iiermined  to  a  sober  an4;peac€f ul  proscisutioa  «|  ^ose  poUUcal 
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tfe&,  which,  if  they  had  once  engaged  in  faction,  they  would  never 
have*pnrsued  to  a  greater  extent  than  might  be  necessary  for  some 
pfsirty  purpose.    Look  around  amongst  your  educated  friends,  and 
«ayi  are  many  of  them  imposed  on  by  the  pretensions  of  the  present 
unworthy  candidates  for  popular  favor  ?     Examine  them  mor6 
Closely  and  say,  has  their  perception  of  the  folly  and  indiscretion 
with  which"  many  popular  measures  have  been  pursued  of  late  been 
unattended  with  that  degree  of  reflection  which  would  render  their 
notions  on  political  subjects  more  clear  and  enlightened  ?,    I  fancy 
in  the  majority  of  cases  you  will  find  that  it  has  not :  and  that  not 
merely  their  opinions  of  men  and  measures  have  been  corrected  by 
experience,  but  that  they  have  acquired  an  extent  of  knowledge^., 
and  a  habit  of  thinking  by  which  their  fnode  of  judging  on  these  im- 
portant subjects  has  been  sensibly  improved.     If  this  be  so,  ought 
we  not  to  rejoice,  that  the  ignorant  intemperance  of  agitators  has; 
been  the  cause  of  the  improvement  of  better  men ;  and  that  the 
temporary   disturbance   to    which   the  demagogue   is    accessary*, 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  should  be  so  amply  compensated  by  the 
-permanent  good  which  is  thereby  derived    to  the  more  educated 
classes  of  society  r     •  •  -      \ 

Nor  should  We^  in  enumerating  the  benefits  of  which  the  illiberal 
agitator  is  the  unconscious  instrumient,  omit  the  mention  of  efFects^ 
Jess  perceivable,  indeed,  in  their  nature,  but  by  no  means  less  im- 
portant or  interesting,  which  are  produced  oh  that  class  of  persons 
who  are  more  peculiarly,  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  a  seditious 
el6quence.  They  are  called  to  pursuits  more  purely  intellectual 
than  any  in  which  Ihey*  had  previously  engaged  j  and  though  the 
^ecies  of  entertiirfrtient  with  which' they  are  provided  may  nok 
possess  veiy  mahy^charms  for  the  educated  and  well  informed,  yet 
IS  it  not  witholit  reijr  peculiar  attractions  for  those  whose  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  have  been  mor^  circumscribed.  To  exercise 
the  privilege  of  detifeuftcing'  Ministers,  exclaiming  against  public 
measures,  clamouring  for  i-eform, .  &c.  &c.  is  a  powerful  means  of 
Exciting  a  public  interest  6h  occasions- when  a  cold  and  a  criminal 
apathy  might  'otherwise  creep  upon  a  nation.  '  And  although  at  first 
view  we  are  apt  to  b6  ofl^nded  at  the  fghbrance,  the  intemperance^ 
or  the  wickedh^fe  of  tliosfe  who  taJke  'advantage  'of  such  occasions 
ohly  to  ihflame'the'pas$ibns,  or  abti^e  the  honest  simplicity  of  the 
people ;  yet  as  thef  e  is  qUite  a  sufficient  provision  niade  against  any 
imschief  whibh  c6uM  arise  from  this  source  in  the  Enlightened  and 
cdhstitutionifl  fefeKng  6f  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,*it  may  not  be 
inexpedient  that  the'  iQwei*  orders  should  be  acted  upon  in  such  a 
-#^y,;  as  by  intefestinj^;their  passions^  and  flattering  their  vanity,  calls 
form  Aose  displays?  of  ^ifblid  spirit,  which  give  a  peculiar  tone  of 
ene«gytO  their  th6ughts['afld;£/jdegfee  of  libera^^^  to  their  senti- 
itieftits  tkitvL^ilJft^n&^eiim^^^  their  mode  of  existence^. 
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It  is  not  wise  to  object  to  public  meetings  because  they  -do  not  wSm 
Jen  give  rise  to  very  ?rand  or  philosophical  systems  of  policy*  Such 
ts  not  their  proper  object,  ft  is  sufficient  if  they  keep  the  public 
mind  alive  to  subjects  of  public  concern  ;  and  operate  as  a  check  on 
jhe  measures  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administratioiu 
|f  I  were  asked  to  shewy  by  any  instance,^  the  good  effect  of  such 
meetings,  I  could  not  do  so  more  completely  than  by  pointing  out 
the  difference  between  the  British  tradesman,  and  the  abject^, crouch* 
ing  slave  who  is  accustomed  to  kiss  the  rod  of '  a  despotic  gpvem* 
ment.  All  the  strength,  all  the  boldness^  all  the  erectness  which 
we  admire  in  the  character  of  the  former^  is  attributablei  c^e^y^ 
'^o  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  liberty  which  he  enjoys.  All  the 
feebleness,  all  the  timidity,  all  the  prostration  which  we  despise  in  thi^ 
conduct  of  the  lattery  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  traced  to  the  d^zfinft 
influence  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  or  tathier  v^fider 
which  he  is  permitted  to  drag  an  existence.  There  may,  .nodoubt^ 
be  cases  ip.  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  withhold  frpm  thejowef 
orders  any,  even  the  smallest  share,  of  political  powen  .  £^ut  let  any 
circumstances  render  it  expedient  to  invest;  them  ^^itb  consti^vti- 
onal  privileges,  and  see  how  rapidly  their  condition  will  be  improve^* 
The  man  who  before  never  even.ventured  to.thipk  of  remonstrating 
against  the  measures  of  his  governmentt  suddenly  eqcperiexH:e8  a 
Vind  of  political  receneration.  He  is^  stirred  up  from  the  tor{ttd 
inactivity  in  which  ne  was  contented  to  r^ej^iain  whilst  he  was  un- 
conscious of  his  importance  in  the  community;  and  induced  to 
exert  a  degree  of  moral  energy >  by  whichrhis  .c^aracf^r  is  vindicaled 
and  his  liberty  secured.  The  personal  Interest  whic^he  feejs  i^ 
public  concerns,  leads  him  into  enqifiries  which  never  before;  pos^ 
sessed  a  sufficient  degree  ai  ah^ri^.  iptprei^  tp.  excite.  1^  ^t(entioii« 
And  though  his  views  may  notbe  the  wi?est»  nor  his^  concisions  tb^ 
lustest ;  yet  his  faculties  ar^  ^wa^eiied,  bis  ^hJ^TOatiop.i»incrfased(, 
liis  talents  are  exercised  ;  andl  he  is.  on  the  wbol^,  a 'much  nu^^ 
improved  being  than  he  would  ha,vJ2i  h^^^n  hpd  he  neyer  heen  r^i^ 
:Up  from  the  slime  of  his  originalaha^efxient,  ^, 

The  truth  is  there  are  no  prQpisc\ious  as^^mhfies  for  which  I 
have  a  greater  rpspect  that}  for  pinr  qwi^^if^^^  molnj^^ 

*ings*  Compare  the  Jifoplej  by  whom  .w^y  sjfe  cpxhpqe^  ^\^^ 
^renqh,  or  a  Spanishl^  or.  ajti  Jta%n  pppm^  "^iUirl^ 

Jound  to  be  gi^eatly  suj^^ripT;,    Put,  to  ifhipk^of^^eing.  \>f 

their  decisions  on  subjects,  of  ,gre^t;'te^isi^^^  ^PH)^ 

surely  argue  a  degree  of  fatuity  for,.' whic^^  would  wt 

easily  stand  excused.  I  am  s^tisfijed  tjliat.jheipoor  people  the^ 
selves,  if  they  were  seriously  apprehensive  t^^  tjaeir  ideas  on  poli- 
tical subjects  were  to  regulate  the  natipnal .  council^j  wpuWt  be 
startled  at  the  perils  to  ^luch  their  )[gnorai^^  and  indiscr^l^oii  moiit 
expose  the  country,  and  seek  ire^ef^^  c;yeg/,^.rafK  af^l^l^  sovmr- 
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0gnt|^  from  the  responsibility  which  must  press  so  heavily  upon 
^em.  .      ' 

I  have,  perhaps^  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  will  be  consw 
dered  necessary.  I  hope,  however,  to  stand  excused  from  its 
wperior  interest  and  importance.  Indeed  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  which  can  be  given  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty^ 
to  which  the  folly  and  intemperance  of  Catholic  agitators  is 
likely  to  expose  this  country,  must  be  drawn  from  the  reaction 
Vhich  the  conduct  of  these  absurd  and  mischievous  men  has  pro- 
diH:e4  amonest  the  sober  and  intelligent  part  of  the  people.  I  am 
per$uade4  that  many  educated  and  respectable  persons,  who,  be- 
fore these  men  assumed  any  importance,  would  be  far  from  being 
yiolent  in  their  opposition  to  measures  of  a  very  dangerous  and  un» 
constitutional  tendency,  are  noyir  amongst  the  very  last  to  approve 
of  the  base  adulation  which  is  lavished  on  the  poor  misguided 
mob^  oi:  the  vulgar  and  contemptible  calumnies  which  are  circu- 
lated against  the  administration.  Indeed  a  man  in  moderate  cir- 
c^Hm^tances  must  be  strangely  ignorant  not  to  know  how  very  lit* 
tl^  calculated  a  promiscuous  assembly,  of  the  very  lowest  orders,  i$ 
to  decide  upon  profound  views  of  policy^  intricate  questions  of  poll* 
^cai  economy,  hazardous  projects  of  reform,  and  the  miscellany 
of  important  and  difficult  topics  which  are  submitted  to  their 
judgment  in  46hate.  And  to  ascribe  any  honest  motives  to  those 
who  tell  the  poor  people  that  they  are  not  only  fitted  for  such  z 
task«  but  th^t  it  is  their  peculiar  province,  and  that  their  decision^ 
should  control  the  determinations  of  Parliament,  would  argue  a 
degree  of  charity  almost  bordering  on  infatuation.  To  abet,  mer&» 
fore,  any  schemes,  which  cufi  pretence  of  recovering  popular  rights, 
or  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  would  virtually  deprive 
the  educated  and  intellectual  part  of  the  community  of  that  ascen* 
dency  which  they  at  present  possess  in  all  public  deliberations,  cai^ 
n^ver  be  the  part  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  citizen,  who  knows  an4 
yalues  rational  freedom,  j^ccordingly,  in  proportion  as  the  agita^ 
tors  have  increased  in  clamour,  and  risen  in  their  demands,  in  the 
same  proportion  has  the  determination  arisen  in  the  wise  and  vir- 
tupvs  to  resist  t^em*  And  no  where  has  this  enlightened  senti-^ 
inent  been  more  operative  than  in  this  couptry  ;  where  the  demar 
gi^ues  are  hegipmng  to  be  heartily  sorry  for  the  violent  measures 
mto  which  they  have  been  betrayed,  and  tq  be  anxious  for  an 
Qpportunity  of  retracting  without  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  or 
vacillation.  Indeed  k  seems  to  argue  a  degree  of  respectability 
which  I  would  not  lightly  attribute  to  these  men,  that  they  seem  at 
length  sensible  that  the  snout  of  a  mob  is  but  a  poor  recompense 
for  the  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally regarded.    But  as  no  people  in  the  world  would  be  more  mis- 
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understood  than  the  Irish,  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  fairly  repre-^ 
sented  by  the  number  of  empty,  hollow-hearted  swaggerers  who 
have  occasionally  been  popular  amongst  them,  I  shall  conclude  with 
a  few  observations  on  their  national  character,  in  which,  if  the  reader 
should  discover  the  influence  of  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of 
my  countrymen,  I  hope  he  will  also  perceive  an  endeavour,  at  leasts 
at  coolness  and  impartiality,  which  has  not  been  wholly  without 
success. 

Although  many  have  treated  largely  of  the  character  of  Irishmen 
as  individuals,  few  have  been  at  sufficient  pains  to  point  out  those 
traits  by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  a  people.  They  have  been 
either  lauded  with  a  fulsome  adulation,  in  which  every  diing  heroic 
and  amiable  has  been  attributed  to  them,  or  else  condemned  widi 
an  unwarrantable  severity,  and  their  very  virtues  ma(Je  the  evidences 
ei  their  barbarism.  A  calm  and  dispassionate  survey  of  their  con* 
dition  and  policy,  however,  will  satisfy  the  impartial  observer  that 
much  must  be  detracted  from  the  praise,  and  much  abated  from 
the  censure  of  the  undiscerning  and  prejudiced  on  both  sides :  and 
the  Irish  will  be  found  to  be  a  people,  the  leading  characteristic  df 
whom  is,  a  kindness  and  benignity  of  disposition,  the  most  disin- 
terested, perhaps,  that  has  ever  been  recorded  as  distinguishing  "a 
nation.  To  this  must  be  added,  a  species  of  archness  and  plea- 
santry peculiarly  their  own.  Not  the  fescinine  ribaldry  which 
Horace  condemns,  not  the  mischievous  buflFoonery  which  arises  out 
of  excess  of  animal  spirits  in  our  politer  neighbours,  hut  the  easy» 
natural,  spontaneous  production  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  an  af- 
fectionate heart.  These  qualities,  enviable  and  estimable  as  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  not,  however,  unattended  by  others  of  a 
less  desirable  kind.  Hospitality,  generosity,  humanity,  are  virtues 
which  few  will  deny  to  the  Irish,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  en- 
dued, in  the  same  degree,  with  prudence,  steadiness,  discrimina- 
tion. Their  good  sense  is  too  liable  to  be  obscured  by  the  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  their  judgment  to  be  deceived  by  the  illusions  of 
fancy ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  in  their  case,  because, 
of  all  nations,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  he  disabused  of  their 
errors,  when  these  once  become  interwoven  with  cherished  and  fa- 
vorite associations.  Their  attachment  to  the  superstition,  which 
at  present  prevails  amongst  them,  is  less  attributable,  it  will  be  ea- 
sily admitted,  to  any  profound  acquaintance  with  the  tontroversies 
which  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  than  to  the  venerable  namesi 
and  the  interesting  circumstances  with  which  their  remembrances 
of  that  ancient  faith  are  connected.  And  many  political  anti- 
pathies which  at  present  exist,  and  which^  in  some  instances^  <^- 
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Iftte  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  looks  almost '  like  derangement^ 
far  from  bemg  produced  by  any  policy  '^hich  is  pursued  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  owe  flieir  origin  and  their  strengrti  to  times  and  to  cir- 
cumstances,'  the  traditionary  recollection  ofv^^nch  has  been 
preserved  amongst  them,  embellished  and '  exaggerated  of  course 
by  fancy  and  by.  fiction.  Here  it  may  not  be  impropet 
to  notice  a  difference  Which  is  observable  between  the  political 
character  of  the  English,  and  that  of  the  Irish;  the  former  are 
UsuaHy  animated  to  oppose  their  government  In/  general  ideas  {id^ 
dressed  to  the  underkanding ;  the  latter,  by  partiadar  pictures 
presented  to  the  imagination.  The  English  are  patriotic,  as  it  \i 
called,  from  their  detestation  of  tyranny,  their  horror  of  popery, 
their  apprehensions  of  arbitrary  power  ;  the  Irishj  because  of  some 
lively  description  of  particular  oppression,  or  some  pathetic  rt^ 
presentation  of  individual  distress^  by  which  their  hearts  are 
touched,  and  their  fancies  interested.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  one  are  not  influenced  by  general  reasoning  in  their  poli«i 
tks,  or  that  the  other  are  not  susceptible  of  an  appeal  to  their  pas-* 
sion^.'  But  only  that  the  exciting  influences,  intke  Jkst  imianice\ 
usually  are  in  the  one  case  of  the'  imaginative,  in  the  other,  of  the 
xKscursive  kind :  and  after  these  have  produced  their  leffects,  the 
reason  or  the  fancy  may  in*  both  cases  be  employed  to  aid  the  im^ 
pression.  But  it  would  be  very  hard  to  enlist  the  fancy  of  an 
English  populace  on  one  ^ide  of  a  question,  when  their  understand- 
ings leaned  to*  the  other;  or,  vice  versa,  the  reason  of  an  Irish 
populace,  after  their  imaginations  had  been  preoccupied  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject^  or  the  address  of  the  speaker.  To  this  difi^er-^ 
ence  in  the  characters  of  the  two  nations  may  be  attributed  mii^ 
of  die  diversity  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  public  conduct ;  die 
one^  being  influenced  by  some  general  impression,  which  is  constant, 
unifonn,flnd  definite,  usually  purs.ue  their  designs  with  steadiness; 
Unanimity,  and  perseverance ;  the  other  are  as  wavering  and  unsteady 
in  their  politics,  as  the  influence  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  capri-^ 
cious ;  and  seldom,  in  the  prosecution  even  of  the  greatest  designs^ 
exhibit  any  remarkable  instance  of  concert  or  arrangement.  But 
although  the  Irish  are  by  nb  means  a  very  profoundly  thoughtful, 
they  are  not  an  undiscerrting  people.  They  are  always  able  to  per- 
ceive differences,  although  they  seldom  very  accurately  mart  disr^ 
iMictions  ;  and  are  possessed  of  a  kind  of  native  shrewdness  whicH 
supplies  the  place  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  all  the  ordinary  busi* 
ness  of  life.  •  Their  readiness  at  repartee  has  beeii  remarked  by 
every  one:  and  although  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  possess 
stole  nktuM'  advantages 'in  this  respect  over  the  sober  EngUshi 
*much  of  their  superiority,  I  am  petsuaded,.  arises  fr6m  thii^ 
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practice  of  putting  their  ingenuity  to  varioiu  u«es,  wbi^  hai 

pot  been  ai  yet  superseded  in  this  country  by  any  very  minutv 
subdivision  of  labour.  They  are  wonderfully  quick  in  their  observ 
yation  of  character ;  and  though  rarely  possessed  of  that  foresight 
and  steadiness  which  would  preserve  them  in  an  even  and  pros- 
perous  course  in  the  worlds  they  often  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  adroitness  and  dexterity  in  extricating  themselves  out  of 
any  difficulties  in  which  they  n^ay  b^  involved.  They  are,  besides^ 
naturally  of  a  chee]:ful  contented  disposition^  and  bear  up  under 
inisfortu^es  with  singular  fortitude,  which,  indeed,  mjiy  be  on^ 
jreafQn  why  they  so  seldom  provide  against  them  with  sufficient 
precautiqn.  It  is  hard  to  be  severe  on  the  vices  of  a  people  whp 
have  been  govepied  like  the  Irish.  Where  a  vindictive  and  s^pi*- 
cipus^  policy  has  beei^  pursued,  a  generous  and  affectionate  loyalty 
could  not  have  been  expected.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  thi^ 
woul4  hay^  been  the  consequence  of  the  mild  and  conciliatory  sy^r 
(em  which  the  patriots  in  the  Irish  parliament  so  strongly  recomr 
mended.  But  it  clearly  could  not  have  beeii  the  consequence  oJF 
the  system  which  has  been  pursued.  And  tl^se  who  could  not  ^ 
ewef:t;ed  to  piero^ivQ  that  the  salutary  r^straipt  to  which  they  wevf 
subjected,  was  perhaps  the  only  mesvuf  of  preservmg  the  copne<fr 
lion  iof  the  ppuntries,  or  to  see  eyen  in  that  connection  any  thiug 
very  advantageous  to  I^rels^nd^  could  har41y  be  expected  to  acquie^f 
yery  peaceably  in- the  disabilities  to  which  they  were  exposed,  or 

Prevented  from  brealfing  out  in^  outragfs  and  violence  by  tl^f 
arshnpss  and  jealousy,  w^th  which  they  yreire  regarded.  Acco^rdr 
ingly^.  the  country  has  been  disgraced  by  v^x^y  acts  of  flagrant  rputp 
ragef;  w^h  h^ve  prpc^ede4.)ess  from  a  cijruel  or  malignant  dispo^sV 
tiop,.  than  f;|rpm  tlie  nnhappy  political  stnimpsitie^  whic^  h^ve;  sp 
long  diyide4  the  people.  The  pride  of  the  Iri^h  is  greatly  pffend^ 
t>y  a  cpnsciouf^e^  of  inferiority  to  their  protestant  fellow  subje^t^i 
and  tins  oftj^n  begets  an  angry  spirit  of  f^taliatiour  which  but  top 
iirell  supplies  the  place  of  innate  malice  and  cruelty.  To  conclu4e, 
the  virtues  pf  the  Iri^h  are  entirely  th^ir  own,  their  ,yices  proceed 
in  a  g^eat  measure  from  the  accidents  of  their  situation.  And 
tbps^  who  g^n  truly  appreciate  the  disinterested  friendship,  the 
herojc  bravery,  the  g^nerp^s  self-^devotipn,  the  lively  gratitude,  th^ 
Jdndly  warmth,  the  affectionate  hospitality  of  which  they  ax^ 
papa]|;d^  wiU  ^a^)  fprgjye  tbepi  if  igporanqe,  bigotry,  vile  and  fac- 
tious ka4ers,  ai>4  ?  gpvernment  but  tpo  cqipo^only  negligent  and 
}il*ifi£6];9)edt  ^avQ  led  th^^  into  any  yepy  fatal  mistakes,  o^r  giveii 
^ny  disorderly  ^^  ^^  ^^i?*  hearts  or  their  understan4ings. 

It  would'  be  inyidioHS  to  conclude  withoiit  npticing  the  higli 
eb^n>&  v^igh  ijiie  psesent  Irish  administration  have,  on  the  grati-^ 
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tude  of  evety  virtuous  subject,  for  the  mild,  but  resolute  policy 
by  which  they  have  been  enabled  so  effectually  to  counteract  all 
the  efibrts  of  the  intemperate  and  the  disafiected.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  there  has  seldom  been  in  this  country  a  government  so 
deservedly,  or  so  universally  popular.  And  I  mention  this  as  a 
i^t  not  reflecting  more  credit  on  the  illustrious  individuals  com- 
posing die  government,  than  affording  a  complete  answer  to  all 
insinuations  that  may  be  thrown  out  against  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  The  calm,  and  dignified,  and  equitable  tenor  of  his 
Excellency  Lord  Whitworth's  conduct,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.  He  seems  to  act  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people.  He 
onites  prudence  with  liberality ;  blends  coolness  with  spirit ;  and 
itombines  firmness  with  conciliation.  He  knows  how  (which,  in 
pcditics,  argues  no  small  skill)  to  distinguish  between  the  rule  and 
me  exception.  There  is  nothing  little,  nothing  pedantic,  in  his 
policy.  His  measures  are  all  on  a  large  scale.  He  can  overlook^ 
with  a  lofty  composure,  the  petty  provocations  of  shallow  and 
impotent  demagogues,  whose  ephemeral  existence  would  only  be 
prolonged  by  any  vindictive  animadversion.  And  even  when  the 
outrages  of  a  disorderly  peasantry  seemed  to  call  for  the  severest 
chastisement,  he  so  executed  judgment  as  to  remember  mercy. 
He  contrived  to  aid  the  operation,  without  superseding  tne 
clemency  of  law ;  and  to  temper  the  severity,  without  impairing 
the  vigour  of  justice.  As  nothing  is  more  rare  in  this  country 
than  a  wise  moderation,  in  the  management  of  its  political  con- 
eems,  I  thought  it  right  to  allude  to  t^^e  general  feeling  which  is 
entertained  towards  Lord  Whitworth's  government,  if  it  was  on{y 
to  shew  how  far  we  are  from  being  ungrateful  for  the  gracious 
aind  parental,  and,  at  the  same  rime,  steady  and  uncompromising 
exercise  of  his  high  powers,  by  which  he  is  so  eminently  calculat- 
ed to  preside,  with  advantage,  ov^  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
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1  Rfi  PK0TIDIM6  of  new  and  adequate  sources  of  healthful  ^nd 
beneficial  employment  for  a  numerous  and  increasing  population^ 
is  at  preseiit  the  general  and  important  object  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. After  the  arduous  and  successful  contest  for  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Europe,  in  which  we  have  persevered  for  above 
twenty  years,  we  now  find  other  indispensable  duties,  which  call 
for  our  exertions.  We  have  to  supply  means  of  occupation  and 
subsistence  for  those,  to  whom  not  only  England,  but  Europe  is  so 
deeply  indebted ;  the  duty  and  difficulty  of  which  are  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  immense  numbers  which  we  have  enrolled  by 
sea  and  land,  and  to  the  distinguished  part  which  we  have  taken 
in  restoring  to  the  civilized  world  the  blessings  of  social  order  and 
civil  government.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  labouring  pooor^ 
by  a  concurroice  of  unprecedented  circumstancesi  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  ordinary  means  of  labour.  In  our  eflTorts,  how- 
ever, for  the  relief  of  our  fellow  subjects,  it  is  no  small  encourage- 
ment to  reflect  that,  during  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  in  which  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  habita- 
ble world  have  been  desolated  and  laid  waste, — our  population 
has  been  graduallv  increasing,— our  internal  improveooents  have 
advanced  widiout  mterruption,— ^ur  commerce  and  manufactures 
have  been  more  than  doubled, — -above  three  millions '  of  unpro- 
ductive acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  an  increasing 
surplus  of  more  than  fourteen  millions  a  year  has  been  exclusively 
and,  I  trust,  inalienably  appropriated  tpwards  the  reduction  of  our 
national  debt.  With  these  advantages,  indeed,  it  would  be  the 
excess  of  weakness  and  cowardaeei  to  despair  of  providing  ao 
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adequate  remedy  for  our  present  inconveniences,— by  opening  new 
sources  of  occupation  in  our  fisheries,  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  so  as  not  only  to  provide  employment  and  snlv- 
sistence  for  our  brave  sailors  and  soldiers,  but  at  the  same  time  tof 
afford  relief  to  others  of  the  labouring  class,  under  difficulties  and 
distresses,  which  by  some  have  been  imputed  to  renewed  PEACfi 
and  PLENTY,  but  may  be  attributed  to  other  and  very  different 
Causes,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  fruitful  in  scheme  and  enterprize, 
rival  banks  had  been  set  up  in  country  towns  and  villages,  by  petty 
tradesmen  with  little  credit  and  no  capital.     In  order  to  circulate 
their  paper,  these  new  bankers  dealt  in  com  and  other  articles  of 
life,  and  advanced  their  paper  to  others  for  the  same  purpose,  l^lth 
the  noxious  effect  of  raising  the  markets,  and  producing  a  kind  of 
temporary  scarcity/     Taking  advantage  of  this  increased  price  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  a  knavish  race  of  landvaluers  impressed 
the  mind  of  the  landowner  with  chimerical  ideas  *  of  the  value 
of  real  property,  and  induced  him  to  set  the  rent  of  his  land  far 
above  its  intrinsic  worth.-^A  favourable  harvest,  however,  bKgfated 
all  their  hopes  j  and  the  price  of  com  was  gradually  returning  t<i 
its  natural  level,  when  the  guilt,  the  impatience,  and  the  mutual 
distrust  of  these  monopolists,  glutted  and  depressed  the  markets, — 
and  a  general  alarm,  the  failure  of  bankers,  the  insolvency  of  ten-^ 
ants,  and  the  distress  of  landlords,  were  the  necessary  and  imme- 
diate consequences.     The  pecuniary  distress  which  has  Very  gene-' 
rally  followed  those  failures,  weakened  the  spirit   of  commercial 
enterprize,   stopped  some  of  our  public  works,  checked  the  im- 
provements of  private  property,  and  lessened  the  demand  fdr  laboi^ 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom, — just  at  the  time  when  the' 
testoration  of  peace  occasioned  the  discharge  of    the  immense 
numbers  of  laboring  men,  engaged  in  the  sea  and  land  service,  and 
in  the  various  departments  subservient  to  or  connected  with  it; 
This  is  a  situation  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  requiring  the  greatest 
degree  of  abilities  and  attention  in  Government,  to  cope  with  ^ 
and  it  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  this  country,  that  at  Suchf 

'  This  subject  is  ably  treated  in  the  British  BevieMr  of  August  ISIG. 

*  Thie  i&adness  of  high  rents  and  of  high  prices  became  as  epidemical^ 
49  it  formerly  was  in  the  South  Sea  year.  When  the  Village  Bmnher  had 
i^ade  his  agreement  for  granaries  of  wheat  and  barley,  or  for  estates  in 
lands  and  mines,  he  scorned  to  shrink  from  his  bargain,  however  improvi* 
dent  it  might  appear.  He  only  set  to  work  with  his  clerk,  to  fabricate  more 
notes,  to  pay  for  his  purchase  j  as  Swift's  madman,  when  he  had  made  h\p 
%ta  Botches  on  his  skewer,  threw  it  onihe  table, 

"  phalli,  ye  Gods  (he  cries)  my  debt*  cQi»po|ind  ?  ... 

Th^re,  take  my.  tally  for  ten  thousand  pound.*' 


A  C^is'Vireh^b'it  kftnpg  anddficiei^'adnqpiiiitation,  coixqieteni 

i<  AsHc)ier^^is  nbt  Iccsd  or  tBitffWiapf^i:rettsMp  munt  not  only, 
be^eni^l  iii4U40ffi3Cii  but  {>e«mai]«]it^  ik  itriiii^ti(m«^ 
tlir^«6^tCFt  iin)  of^  the  venevcal  c^  ifatf.'bDMfricifiwaoe^  ao  «iQe«aur€L 
s^eme  ^d^quate  loathe  ebfdct,  \rithor«tahe.  rtttiottar.oi  vne^y  exist* 
ii|g;:tfbtfiaMte,jusd  knp^dimeiit  to  die*€lm{>lafin«nk  jd£^ ffaB.kt^^ 
da^^^'A>'«l  t5  augment  t^e  call  fofc^  intiiiialiaiioar,3ta;49K£fM&ur^» 
JIM£«iti!8t{nsnvd  •  iV&iM^  ^ndvpiuiiicvladj&ih^  ttiKCsl^ation 

dfoar  ^-As^f^LLARDS  and.^i£t.ejetdJidt)n:2e^ci»iJ^is»«iiss»  to. 
(OOvitie^  new  «oor4es  (if  ;a)cee(>i;iUe.iicKmpatOTU^  dbdddorigito.  this. 
ob)«et)  it  ^p€Qrs  to  me,  andi  s^UianiLeat)oiiDAa,psaiKe)  tbitxfa^t^ 
U^liirobfitacle  or-  inipedimetit,  thtt  bperabftiS&.'9eiie9a%  and  iata^^ 
ag^liastithd  increase  of  employment  for  ^heiabfistagclass^  in  tH^^ 
and4naiiy  other  pespects  ad  the  existence  bf^tkvi3i:irr  ;I)udme$« 

,  ISheie  ;  is  havd^  to  be-  fecund  4n,  the.  ajifimtc^iiicMpietf CM^f  .icr^ted 
ifilter^^  mf  thing  more.ivabisd>le, .  or  mote'geHeraU^&iapfiicableutQ' 
tnfi;tilaA^<?oMMOK.s^LT«  Composedl.ohtwcF  doioiiiioiiafintte^ 
sihlaK  chlorme  -and  sodimi^'^^Q  united*  subslance  is  Tnfa»  r:btf  eiiBft' 

9CM3diiiig:  tcl  -cdmivelieiid^  .  Ibv^tj  «^tcoessibn:o£  kiio wlec^i  tUfooitexft- 
iaw  ^6td&t»  and  ii9«s<Krr4t;  :Iti spinit^is  diffu;ediov«r  dte-bpmchr 
]^9dGean» -  It  gives-heal^ and  purtty^ito^dio^massiai^  ^vstfirsijaiut 
^A»  «inhabitantift4>f  thedei^  aby^;  '  it;  jiictowp^  ijdrwtYt'^^spaei^ 
q{  food  for  thgviise ^ jtiaii^ifettArs:  Ae.  <aul«uat;.d*flMhBBd  restdreai 
ioi  ifertility}  and  is  l|eaitbfbl'i^^  aocepthbfett>^efiary<kindii  aii- 
iiud«r..<Intr^pect  of  «tUb^(iliDpormnt  aiidK^ic088ai^]r.artislQ;Df(di£B^ 
£l]^mi4  hflis  4ieeni  peoatitrljfCi  fpoetuUKtei  .^uqbrkw  sprbgstttBBr 
tlw^td^«iHJU94nvt  9iiadd,hrh«t%adtaardSiiar)^!G(re'Btftxhg£9^ 
^ittonais  th^  ore  nuir«r  ahd*fiioi«Woiiled:by<the.putiei^/rA  gallon. 
of^br]ne'^iU'yiold«^b0Ve:twrb  f^otuidV. aad^  aKhftf  bf-i-sblid  salt;. 
tirlitfei>^tho$^^ibi»9gn\8p^  \dn^«afethb  8ub|eot  of  thp  French 
itftpoipti^  i^d^yUre  flMdo#<ihak>itlki>st4;en^lrA'of'.^^^^^  bnnei  springs* 
lk'^&eiC0mit^  oiMChtAset.  *>L^Adji  tOitthis^  that  l  the  rimatoi^  tiiUbok! 
wash  the  bays  and  inlets  of  our  coasts,  are  capable  of  producing.- 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt ;  and  that  the  subterraneous  trea- 

me45&,,j»fmcn.tip.\tn^^^^  possesses,  ot,pui;imng^apj4,CJpys- 


/•  X    .'^•»'    .s 


Qur  &ee  enjoyment  w,^b^,^owa;i4^y, of Kl'jlf^vjci^^^^u:  rj>  i 

In  preparing  the  sBlttlmm'^tha  Inrane^tiiberft^^osr.toiifldse^fB^t^ 
which  is  foraied  bjr  thtf  separation  and  decomj)ositiWi  of  the  gtos^ 


^t^fxeddesfvom  tk  pane  sdt.  Tbh  is  cfeanned  oM  IrMi  ffit ^m 
and  thro«rn  on  the  gfoand,  to  tbt  aofKmnt  of  nfntnl  biiibth  '  at 
each  boiUiig;  Bcfoce  die  exoMtiYe  tacreatc  of  the  diitiH  (whlck 
now  are  diwty  pevnde  on  aton^feadt,  tKeorigiiialTakMiolwliichis 
aboot  fifitoen  nattnga)  die  salt  profMittors  were  allowed  to  dispofie 
ot  tiiis  r^km  $BUtom  fanaen;  who  knew  dieYaloeof  it  as  a 
nuiimfe^  and  (boweter  taferior  it  ORgki  be  to  puie  ialt)  ante  tetf 
glad  «b  purchase  aa  aiodi  as  thef  eodld  get  ^  it,  at  twenty-fiTe 
shilltags  a  toa ;  lialf  of  frhich  went  as  a  duty  to  Gov^rnmeti^  aaid 
t^e  test  was  aclear  gain  totfae  sak  proprietor.  The  late  Lord 
Coventry  used  to  have  a  fegoiar  sopply  of  diis  manure,  sent  fican 
Dtoitwich  to  his  place  at  Orome  Court ;  die  excise  officer  atfeead- 
ing  to  sec  It  moved  aqd  Ind  on  die  hmdi  and  receiving  a  compli« 
ment  for  his  extra  attendance.  The  quantity  of  this  manure^ 
which  was  at  one  time  sold  at  North wich  alone,  to  the  fanners  o£ 
diat  neighbourhood,  amounted,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bishop 
Watson,  to  near  l5tOfiQO  budhels  annually.  This  was  a  very 
oonsidenMe  boon  to  i^culture,  and  an  equal  advantage  to  die 
salt  proprietor  and  to  Government  in  respect  of  the  duty  it  paid« 
But  when  the  dudes  on  salt  were  still  more  tnaeased,  the  di^osal 
of  due  refuse  salt  was  pmhibited,  lo  the  great  regret  of  the  f«N 
mers  }— die  country  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  and 
rich  manure, — and  the  whole  of  this  re/kse  salt  is  now,  under  a 
relentless  order,  carefully  swept. up  by  the  proprietor's:  labouieve 
in  the  exciaemaa's  pfesoice,  and  tfarown.  into  the  river. 

In  order  to  promote  and'  etKourage  the  improvement  of  waste 
lands,  as  an  additional  source  of  occupation  for  the  disbanded 
veteran  and  unemployed  labourer,  no  measure  ican  be  piopoa*^ 
ed  so  desirable  or  ^e^at,  aa  the  removal  of  the  inipedimenta  thafr 
arise  from  the  duties  on  salt  $  die  use  of  which  in  agriculture,  is 
now^^ohibited  by  a  tax  of  forty  times  the  v^ue  of  the  article. 
Th^^^pply  of  means  for  bringmg  the  soil  immediately  and  mitk 
Utile  ^pen$e  into  produce,  afford  the  best  and  most  efiectual 
encourageoient  and  incitement    to  the  cultivation  of  waste  and 


'  In  his  agricultural  Survey  of  Cheshire,  (p.  $33.)  Mr.  Hollaxui  notices  an 
experiment  made  with  this  refme  %aU^  where  it  was  spread  in  the  middle 
of  October  on  a  piece  of  sour  rmhy  ground^  after  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  to 
the  acre^  and  in  another  part  nstten  bushels.  In  a  short  time  the  vegetation 
dtMppeared  totally,  and  during  the  month  of  April  following,  not  a  blade 
of  gniss  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  latter  end  of  tne  month  of  May  a  most 
Nourishing  crop  of  rich  |rass  made  its  appearance  on  that  part  wh^e  the 
eight  bushels  had  beeu  laid.  In  the  month  of  July,  the  other  portion  pro* 
duced  a  still  stronger  crop :  the  cattle  were  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  dms. 
ing  the  whole  ensuing  wmter,  and  for  several  years,  the  land  retained,  and 
yet  exhibits,  a  superior  verdure  to  the  neighbtturiog  closes. 
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Stable  !^ds/  It  is  thus  that  t^e  intijodttction  ^  Lime  Into 

S?  dipt&Tiuresy  liz^  produced  in  the  couvse  of  the  last  thirty 
yeafsjSAe  most  bet\eficval  and  extraordinary  effects  in  this  country, 
br*  tel^aiinirig  mitliprts  of  acres,  hitherto  deemed  uncultivable. 
3jie.  ji^icinity  of  a  lime  quarfyi  or  the  power  of  ippnunumcatbg 
^^i^'^tit  by  water  dkitiage/  i^  marked  m  every  part  of  England 
Sy  lihp^y^a;  Cultiyatloii  and  increased  fertility :— yet  lime  is  not 
'w,^^eqpi^  not ^p  J90pe^^  so  universal  a  manure  ^  Salt. 
Linie  miistyti  ^^ppKediti  much  larger  quantities  j*  the  carpage  is 
^uck  ftipre  eifensive,  apd  there  are  ma,ny  partfof  England,  where 
j€  dajiijot  be  l^ai  ^t  a  price  to  answer  for  the  husbandman*  .  But 
^^Tf  dulyj^ee,iv^  l^s  far  as  experiments 

fcay6  g^one)  '  Vefy^  sttperiPr  iti  po^er  and  permanency  of  ejffect; 

ii^i-TtVi  Hb^&hi  hitis  alsb  1*ebor6ed^  att  Experiment  made  on  a  meadow, 
wtt^t'Xhc;  ?^eff  gr^sl^  waa  ofs^  ddarBiff'  kmlTanJi  a.  nature  that  th^  cattle 
v^if  Jfi  nut  e^t^if ;  Ojf  (  up99  ^m«  sa^  Mi^g  l^id  ,^o^  a  P«rt  ^f  this  meadowy 
tfiey  navQ^  ever  ^\nt'e  prefiprred  trie  gr^iaa  gj'owingop  that  grpuDd,  to  every 
gifiet  "piri  of  tti6  'ificfld  'and  ^atfcVi  uj)  evfef y  blitfc.  yThe  good  effects  of 
Mr^h^  i6di)  areulso^ti  bf  a\imiig\i  even  wit^  tHe  coai^est  manure.  A 
geaimdftn^JlAt^ly  .carcR^  a  smali.  qUili^tity :  of  oouthi-grasS' roots  and  otiier 
^M^shf  l^fXOWeA  c^.^is  JHnd^  bo  tl^ersa^  yr^f^s^^pd  &id  iv^x  some  time 
ufKin  tne  ground,  where  the  ioui  saft  by  the  dire<ftion  of  the  officer  is  de- 
stroyed; he  then  carried  it  back,  and  mixed  it  with  other  manure.  His 
W/tey%fld'hl8;liaPf  ^ta$s^^we*<^«ti^dnf  from'thlft  comjfmWtio A,  beyond  his  most 


milled  sufficiently  with  the  soil,  before  the  ^heatisspwn,  it  adds  a  ^|/9ng 
iiatJrk^ftiti  aftiit  inwrt^  thd  best  o(ttdp3,^    Hothfid's  Agricultural  Survey^ 


Meftafm  .tbe><eottifAMibi^  8t¥en^b  ^iffi^lfi^bM'Dme^'kst^aJbitrts^: '  A'tmL- 
f^t/%^f^f¥fiike^^t»ni^  M^(l«wm>ihe  ^aKb^lc*e)il^t|t  oP>^^tei^  furrows ;  and 
Itt"^^  ^"Me^ifti^ '6om«i  lifi«e>  WKsia^tfiixdl  with  a  p^dftidti  crf'the  same 
fe^rffi  «<^rhet^  #W-ev^«Jil'  Wld'^tftf d«lfe*eHt MK^  df'tihe  hiMt  field.  That 
f^^lflhe'^I^^HkSh'^ttdttheitiiW^b^iyitJ^Kiria^  strongly ; 

•ll^4s')^di^^klo^4!ti«^i^tiUl  ll(l^fli«fll«lllfe&'%t)di.V{g6t]¥^'oPtK^  regi^iion  of  the 
^ll^'|»al^li  of2fbe<fiHd^'4«4)ib4i  iiad^'Vtife '-t^iki^^ld^^H^^^ 
^««WtthsttiittAi>g'fiT*^y«aw  have  ilap^seO'  -oiiie^ibfty^ll  ifrai^^  bV  the'atfa%iity 

bf  kft^  thnd^A  *t*ji, t^th^ifeWe^  Jfti^ Wllfch^«^  stlrcempt/ifc^ ftifl  b^en^pf^ad, 
t'^^vit^  had'^lt«ih'^stf<0Wg^#ttof<)f^k»g6^'<iff*ttt*,>hfe  Was'ftidiicefd  t6' W'jih^ 
^fe^'feitp&iAteiWJ^Mf  l^g  mtftf3''rie,'^!ai«^'i^l%i|riiw^^*W'a'poWi6fi^^^ 
p^m^  ftAft^fy  bVi^Y'v^S^f^/Vlpftbifdt^fiy'^mlktttylol  V<£hh  r^'tftil  cBh^^qti^cjs 
Sdtf«l6«H/tliafih<?it»'ii#il6fcfbrt«|y'rt©tfctWi«^^^^  AxpdBted  adV^tage,  bdt  v^ 
^mimms  be*li  i*«*ttDye«^-  fitlft  «h*»  Rwhttl^sj^r  t^Aj^;^^^^  Slhio^t^^^      ^^\ 

^fritf't^«V^t««»pO«flidS>;  .  ,  x^     ^ 

^iaiiHgs^wiit^dW%^tb>thtt^'<9^'^i^idad^2^^ 

#W^ptllt>0S5ei  ^'^'^^    ':otJo.-,  ML  :  'tL-^rr  ^f«FvU)?9T  brrB   t  ninSJtOR  yo  ,^i  lif. 


aiiid  it  re  to  be  easily  obtained  in  all  tne  reynote  and  3<p?seri  p^rti  of 
tJ^e  isUnd>  the  expense  of  ,9arriage  being  comparatrYely  wp^hing; 
At  the  saihe  time  its  ^pwexfi4  quality^  and  the  extreixfe  pa^itioii 
required  in  its'  applicatiqri„  have  occasioned  some  .doubts"  with 
tegzti  to  its  lise  as  a  manure.  li  seems^  however,  inv^^nablV  to 
have  answered,  When  used  in  the.  very  small  quantity  .01  .5| 
busheV  to  an  flcr^,  and  when  used  iri  too  ^eat  aUundanfei  to 
hiavei  been  as  destructive  of  vegetation,  aS^it  is  fn?ndly  to  it  m  smalj 
and  carefully  measured*  propoftioijs.  Bishop  Watson '  account^ 
for  diesfe'  effects  of  salt,  <« when  applied  .as  ^'manure  m  mdlt. 
quantities^  from'  its  efficacy  in  reducing  weedsj^  dried  herbage^ 
dead  roots,  &cl  in^  a  piitrid,  oily  mass  ;*'^. and  he  goes  on  tQ 
observe,  that  when  salt  is  used  irf  a  larger  proportion,  it  preserves 
th^e,  matters  from  cor?'U|itibn>.  9ild  t^e  fertility  of  (the  gtwind 
b  thereby  diminished^  jor  whc^iy  destro^d^  This  may  be  confir- 
med and  illustrated  bf  fefeteniee  to  Sif  John  Pringle*s  Experiments^* 
whith  prove  that  cotrftnon  salt  when  used  in  s^ialt  quantities  '^-i 
celerates  xh^  jpuirefmtdpn  <>£  >aniipal  sub^tac^es,  but  whfln  usediJA 


I  raeptjoa  qm  bu^l  f a.^*% ,  jocr^f*  Oa  tb«  aijtj¥Mriiy>  of  a.  gentlOni^i^ jV.id- 

^^^^MH^^  <>l'ff *l¥5^aw*mfWl  9fii%mii'mm^f^»  and:  beW  tiM>j4[h9.vV«^«rR 
t?l^'  .^[l^Hstiel  ta  ap  ^cf/ftan^vferei*  beaf^j^)4  m^9  %bP  bwdjtw^  |^r(>4uQii^ 
piffereji^  Jr9portiofts,  l^oH^«iv«r,  .m*^'  mat  4il)a(Q9t<s0il».'  . 

.  '.^^tiiui^  wul(JJbe  ^^revnexpeotcd  ^ayft3ir.JobA<l^i'iii)g^>thlffi.lQ^Da 
Hdk  salt  a  hastetier^of  putrefaction.     But  the  ifact  is  thus:  tipis  ^rm^^x^ijsf 

»^t,,pi:/(9ery^4  tvo  draoh^s  «C?^resA^>lPM9Q^,^n  tAir«^.oua(»erj^W«rt(W  »b#Y«'SO 

amounts  ij9t|ie.ia^9,  tl)U ^qu^iHUy  oi^  saUjiie^s.llijS^Jb  lU^^iH  JO^shAHfS^lPPl^ 
sweet,  tfcia^  «pc^  w^&r;  Uit  half  a  rt»elM*Vof  saU  dw88^ot|>ne^!BSvei%ffeoy|fe 
two  hours^  longer.  ^*  This  ^xperimeot^asiUeen  already  n«^nH<m^*  Sfiwi 
have  sinc9 jipun^  tha^-^  gtBtUiSi)sm^M^m^mi»9^i9l^h,ykt^eA(nHi  i^ 
ten  or  fift^/efv^of  fiwn^ti^wiy,gr/»inft;r||fl»oifestJjf  bQlJ^fhiMl^PcW^tb#igtoi 
^^MJ^corrifpjiui^,,,  Tb^^H/FW»frw*g^fc«»i|^ty.ofiflalt»:with  thi»  pf§tmtifi» 
of,  s^t  i^a  w.ater.  is  about  tea  {grains.  It  is  moreover  -to  be-  vesm^h^ 
^ba.t  ^Vi .  m^rm  infusju^nA  with  tbase  ^mallor  quantities,  the  «a]c»  instiQ^d  i»f 
hara^iii^n^  ^e  fti^>  ^  it  does  In  ya  dry , form  4n  brio^i  or  even  in  soluj#}Us« 
.syiJ^;,aa,py^,3tjn(^.(irh^rerwft»nft,  an4  relajiw  th©  t€*t»ipe'i;rf.  tber4i¥«i(^ 

^Ifin4l>J|W^8'^nw|^e^^>tbo4»l^b^K»»Qbr4«ft^ltban  fff^m^yrifh  ^MkAQX\^kf 
tes(acpous  Bi?A;^dpps>— wwu^y  u;^rAiw^$T9>^J>tv^p  made,  fwna  this  exj^f^i^ 
l»uea.||^,90/jr:pieiiM9A  9^^-  Sa^t/t^iii4f4p€|)sii4Q  i^^aMii^col  aimM^tpocI^ 
:  1^  b|9Jyi;^supp(^sedi^  aa%  a»r^;K»W<«>^Ji*yi  '«owi>^«>e»^h%  too.  greit 
ga^g^ql  ifli^^^  to,  f utwi*^  is>4)ey^  ;^f^^n  in  alffftf»]^ 

tnat  iSy  by  soft^nm^  and  resolving  meats ;  an  action  very  dinwf^ot  froiH 
what  is;  commonly  b<dieved/'    FhUo$oph^alTran$actwnSy  voU  40.  p.  557, 
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5;^cr  quantities,'  an  J  mixeci  witb  loam  or  mbuM,  is  a  yalaableand 
b6werf(]l  manure  ;  put  that  m  large  quantities/  it  is  penlicibus. 
The  fertilizings:  power  o^a  Utile  soft  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  i 
where  the  exti?iordinary  conversions,  to  be  prokluced  by  a  few  utiter- 
^te_discim?is^  are.Compa/ed  tQ  the  power  of  a  small  portion  of 
Salt.tb^/eriilize^^^^  bf^soiV  ;---**  ye'ar^  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

*nie  use  of  salt  as  ^  n^anure^  however,  if  we  were  relieved  from 
^  dutie^  V^ourd  hot  bek;;opfihed,  to  wa$te  lands.  The  practice  which 
fexisfed  a  f^ew  yearf  iigo^^^^  as  a  manure^ 

would  1)e';renev(re.dji^^and  extcaided  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
7*Tie  farmer  would  aTso  lisp  tjie  pure  and  marketable  salt,  the  price 
of  v^hich  would  hot  lae  so  much  ^§  he  formerly  paid  for  refiise  saU. 
Applied  in  the  s^all  <|uarititie$  T  h'iave ,  mentioned,  and  especially 
when  mixed  in. the  con^post.  dunghill^*  salt  is  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  of  all  miahur^s^.  that  can  oe'  used  in  the  courses  of  ajgri- 
^ulture.  i  Ifs  value  ihpresefvihg  hay  which  has  been  exposea  to 
wet,  has  been  long  ktiowni^  though  the  salt  duties  have  now  in  a 

Srea^  measiire  precluded  the'  use  of  it. — ^There  is  a  custom  in 
pain  and  Portugal,  which  I  have*  personalty  witnessed  the  prac- 
tice  of  in  North  Anierica,  of  daily  placing  on  stones  in  the  sheep 
pastures,  some  dry  salt  for  the  use  of  the  sheep.  I  have  seen 
each  of  the  sheep  in  his  turn,  and  with  eagerness,  take  a  small 
portioij  of  it.  This  is  considered  as  a  preservative  against  the  rotf. 
^nd  as  contributing  to  their  general  health  and  good  condition.^  l\ 

'  •  In  t!i«  fjccond  volottie  bf  the  Comtfiutfications  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
tHre,  there  i%  a  detail  #f  some'  exp^iments'  made  by  Mr.  Fetina  on  llie 
use  of  3alt  ftft-  -miitiur«v  -A%*  he  used  ill  -soine  irrsiaiiees  as  mndi  as  dfteon 
iM^shels  an  acre,  imd  ori  his  geBeral  averstgenine  biishels  an  teere,  his  exper* 
kfieiils  serve  otily  to  pre^e  tkat  »ak^  Iwgt  qttdntiiiea  is  injuri<ms  to  land,  and 
^  o^r  a  lon^  andlaoorious  commentary  on  the  old  adage  of  He  quid  nurds. 
•  The  fertiining  property 'of  sea  «md  is  well  known. — ^In  Holland's  Survey 
of  Cheshire  <p3^e  806)  thereis  someaceount  of  its  prolific  effects.  Manured 
urifth  it>  land  (aecording  to  thrs  aeeount)  yields  of  oats  or  barley,  the  first 
year,  from  100  to  160  ^  kti»heta  per  acre :  •^planted  tiith  potatoes  the  sect^nd 
yeaf)  th^  scMoBR  liAd  lest  than  400  Ui^elsaii  aove,  90  Ibsw  to  the  b^el; 
the  third  year  as  inuch  i^hefit  as  could  grow  on  the  liuid ;  and  the  fonsl^  yeqr 
kurge  i;rop8  of  oats  and  clover^  or  barley  and  clover.  The  virtue  of  a«i^nuid 
cansiats  chie6y.  in  the  salt  .which  it  cot)^n&(.>aml  it^$eem«  very^practicabk-, 
by  iiixing  riiropet  pvoportion  of i«i^  wUhcmiWKm dift  er  ffKm/<^.to> pcodcu^ 
flt  aumure  a.s  effe^tuai  and  benc^cial  as-  $ea  mud. 

-^  Ip  an  address  of « late  President  of -the  Boa  rd  of  i^gricultMFO^  I^ord  Somi^ife 
v|ll«^,  his  lyordship  observes  with  r^gp^  <<  th»t  s^lt  is  not  a  component  part 
of  tbct  fqod  of  9tockj  of  sheep  more  particttlarlyr  Moyf  many  atscaserflie 
c^titiv^^sVansiog  from  damp  olimatet  kom  is^xation^  aind  fv^m  rank  graeii. 
food,  miglit  itnot.^bdueJ-^I|i  Gerpofuiyy  8a|t  is  universally  ^Wen  to osea 
and«cow8  in  a  fatting  state^  and  theifc  impceyementis.prooortionato-to  the 
quantity  giv«i<    We  are  all  seosiig!!^  of  the  effect  ot  salt  ^o»  the  JuuBaji 
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jLs  ttn^frstood  that «  iM|i|8i4er9ble  part  of  the  salt  which  we  eX{K>rt» 

d$dy  fieeyXo  AiKlenpa,,  is  used  for  th^  purposes  of  agriculture  | 
though  b]f  the  time  {t  ^readies  the  American  larmery  it  jcost^  hiiii 
as  much  as  two   shillings  ,and  sixpence  a  bushel:  and  I  have  pb  \ 

doubt  but  ia  our  huipiid  and  uncertain  climate,  and  in  the  varietur  1 

of  our  soilsji  it  would  ifi  smaU  qfumUtiet  b^^  found  g^itcrally  .usefulj 
in  prescribing  our  sheep  from  the  rot  and  other  complaints^  hi]t]^i^- 
to  deemed  inevjitable  an4  incurable*  In  .'Spain  the  cow^  ai;^ 
regularly  supplied  with  a  little  salt ;  and  the  increase  of  thei^  itii)k| 
and  die  benefit^  which  stable^fed  cattfe  derive  frpm  k,  are  confirm- 
ed by  ma]:vy  authorities.  V  A  Cheshire  gentleipan  inform^*/  n^ 
that  when  he  wants  extraordinary  exeftion  from,  his  horse^V  h^ 
always  gives  them  a  little  salt  j  and  this  is  analogous  fb  thje  pra<> 
tice  m  the  ^ast,  where  the  camets  are  alto  Wed  salt  .during  the 
passage  of  the  Caravans  over  the  Desert  to  Alexaiidria^^^as  a  sup« 
jport  in  the  extre^ne  fatigue  w;hich  they  undergo.  '  ,  ,  r  ^ 
'  ^he  advantage  of  augmenting  the  number  pf  cultivated  ^cjres.iti 
this  country,  would  ^rtainly  be  of  gtelit  use  it  present,  and  w6ula 
have  permanent  effects  on  tne  incr€;a$e  pf  erti]i)lpyi^ent;,artd  subsis«3 
tence  in  future.  In  many  instances,  houf^ever,  l^is^pte  sahc« 
tiohs  wbuldbe  necessary,- to  enable  the  p|irt|es  interested  to  pro- 
ceed to  exclusive  cultivation :  but  in  the  milliptis  of  acres  ths^t  ^Ur^ 
,  ■ '  <      ■  ■  • »      " .  <  ••         , 

bpdjr ;  we  are  tpld  Hqw  uQwhoksoine.  we  know  how  unpaUtatle,  fresh 
ttieatandte^tablesjare  without  it;  The  ancients  l^ld  it  in  l^e  highest 
estimation,  ^  Omnis  mensa  male  ponitur  absgtie  sale,**  We  also  know  the 
ajvi^y/wiih  (wKi^  animals  in  a  wild^  statje^  6etk  the  saH^paos  of  Africa 
ajsri  Aate^^f  >aQ<lfthe  difiouUies  they  ^wiU  encountfv  to^  reach  thom*  '  Is  it^ 
not. notCM'ipiia  that  ha^aaouUly  Cpom  rain,  ia  rendered  palatable,  and  inii*^ 
aiteiy  mMnritiyu^  to  oi^ttlc^  by  simply  «trew^Qg  salt  on  the  stack,  at  the  vate* 
of  10.  or  15  Ihk  per  ton,  when  making?  Equally  notorious  is.  it,  that 
a  sensible  efieot  is  liereby  produced  to  the<  taste,  that  cattje  will  prefer  it 
to  better  hay^  well  put  together,  and  will  demand,  when  fed  oa  it,  without 
iDJury  to  themselves,  three  times  as  much  water ;  which  circuiDstancQ 
alone,  accoimts  for  that  aptitude  to  fatteuv  which  is  never  denied  to  hay 
s^^Ud*  ,  (^nsiuwati^fuiqftheJBoarii  qf.4gricuUure,  vol.  iup.  471.  • 

*  OEn  his  Natural  Btstoryi  Pliny  observes  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  sa^t, 
upon  ^^  hohtSj  and  sheep;  and  also  on  its  greatly  increasing  the  ^ii^nf*; 
^y  aod  improving  the  quatity  of  milk,  so  as  to  produce  a  superior  kindrof 
^wrase*  ^f^cudes,  Afmentaque  et  Jumenia  sme  maxittie  solicitkntur  ad 
Fastum^  multo  largiore  J»r^e,tnultoque  gratiore  etiam  in  Caseo  Dote.*^  lib; 
31,  cap.  7. — In  the  next  chapter  but  one,  he  notices  the  medical  benc^'bf 
sttk^mthev  lak^n  Imernially  or  applied  exterimlly,  in  preventing  and^  curiiig 
the'tcuHn  i^hc^p and  oxen.  *< Pecomm  quoqtie  Scabiem  etwum,  illitus 
tdiRti  Batorque  nngemlus/^-^When  I  am  referring  to  the  medicinal  effects' 
of  sBsit)  i  should  ;not  omit  to  menffl^n  if^  salutary  effects  in  8crophulous<Hr 
oihtt€»mp^iB^^4n'rest0piHg  poor  p^t^ibng^toheuUh  anttcorrifijrt,  byiht  use' 
rf  iMu!fm'»p^Mart^iaitaifhi^h^f^hen  th^y  cannot  afford  the  expense 
df  salt  sit  its;  pse6eiit]$nce;  ^rot'a  distaurt  journey  and  a  residence  remote, 
from  their  occupations. 
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it^nl&^nf  «{Mtaii»OfptnrtitioiiiQif  f«ropaft]M)d  •^uhivation  ^mi  U 
Ittq^red^b  w^.h«t»norfif >tQ}.^irap  vAi^tm^.hi(^m^  of  Providence 
iu»!iibilliaa«Miy  liu^te^  *  AThe  bo^ipiU^B^  i^^dare  ahre^dy  white 
4bo:tli«rharye^tn|{aifdtthfi^rl9bfmrfif&  ave  H^oiingall  the  dt^y  kllei  for 
:wBQlr)d£i9inplo]rnioi%^«ea4y  to»  emte^oii  their  taskf  afr«oon  m  the 
>&iatwiWtrpr<^tf iViof*^  ie-  «emove4f^-*^The'eQC(Huragement.of  our 
4iakemiaIiA3>heenM9fteA^m>the  vkrfv'of?!}^  aH  thrir 

^iii$atamftiiani«beeiv'4e£eate4  by-tthesak  bws.-^nBofl^^W  too,- hare 
Aeeh/fBUed^?pfodw2ing'Ht|leieffe(;t)  and  subject  to  great  abuse  $  aifd 
^ifmJhvdy^tO'leatnrl'ba^^ihe^eff^c^ttal-a^dim^^  is  to 

imMft-m  iHe  httlba«iddn^«9  the  ^i^erpiaQj  the  manufactiurerj^^ttad 
to  all,  as  Jar  as  may  be,  the  free  use  of  that  produce^  which  the 
bouQly  «of  Proyi^nce  has .  bestowed  upon  the  country.  |f  We 
i>eaUy  ijfMian  thsU  the  fisheri^  Should  pi^evail  and  prosper,  as  sources 
io£^i«arniil  supply  and  iixjteqgnftl  comnHefoeyas  -  pinoiriding  ^fetettf 
etnp!oymettt'R)r'Otfl-.82rite¥Sf  and'firtiute'ntrpswres  forwrr  navy  *-»4f 
'weVde'sire  that  th^  fisherman  and  cottier  on  the  sea-coast  should 
lay^ii^'awinitor' supply  of  salt  6sK  Icmt  fbem^ely^s  and  thieir  neigh* 
bouffs^  we  m«st  m<l6nigeri  efohairate  -tJkefntr  with  ve^oataous^  condi^ 
tions,  which  tkey  cannot  understand  or  co»ipfyxii^^^(i\>tit'\0»fe 
'A^*m  freetd  purchase  irr  a  dieap^-it^,  tand  «t'the  nearest  shofr,  the 
salt  required  lor  curing  their  ii$h|>— and  tp  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
themselTosiaiid  their  caQUfUryk  It  Jatasjboen  supp«i9ed»^h^t  tb^fi .is 
tjih-dady  lA'iMteient'"&liGM«»ande'Of  ^sok-for-iiie -fisheries^  ^^  dn^ 

It'U'  m'  fa^ieoF^iafo^^  -m^'  d^  ^not  -  osfe'^jei'' wut  v^^t:-  s^at/^vmst 

aan^iseoucft  j6to»ho4seSi.ioc< beeping,  (I^kSWi.  to  be  .e«i(ecM  mvi^ 

tiQl  tbftjBafi'pf  JtiKQroo^^A%<i^qV^f:^,irjfcty^jDg.q^^^  o^  the  association^ 
b!WW^iW9t»14ilw./9rsftedjMu!j«?i4Hirj?«^^^^  ^ijnjjjroy^emeiJts  which 

>y<?HW  t»hjJ  |^la^iBiOUft,$4i^Wev.M^Hc^^  ^  jmpeduDeots  created 

ote  fhftlS%^t.-d«|i^fi,ivf«f5  HUu^^m^m^^i  Mk  m?;V[.Wh  >^^^j  cures  bv  that 
^^^^mSh^ :&fmAi^Ski^^kfmA  eWJttte,,ti?i<^gb  xe jy.  jaliwl^y n- 

ob^Bpty  pai<r  *«^kr  tbQ.*.$e.49te,on  tliaj  Ra,r;^^  fhe,9pu?t.,  pe^  h^ve  l|nt 

:,«»di^gra^ftrHig  &Qfi«»ni;f  QS.th»  ^J^'^^lWvce^of  ^jhjeir.tOs^j^  which  ?^^1}|: 'g 
dhig;jMMH»Si  a  ,irtufdmoyg^t^%9*<^?^.Wniit>g-the  1^^^       Statei, vf  B: 

^irq57T|i*«fe«Sfea*o»j:tMfimy.* 


them  and  others  id  like  circumstaQpes^  wpuid  be.  the  removar  or  xne.  iif 
cial  obstacles  to  the  4fli.^*/i  trade,  and  how  ready'  would' th'fey  raJ  their 
boys  be  for  the  British  Navy,  when  their  country  called  for  their  services. 


and  i^rovea  1^'8iff^afdl»!<  l^d^r '?    ^WlftX^fflrai^  ttt^nMtt^^ 

ahce  of  sati  wfete  ife8fdfedl«)'ike^&1lWbii^^ridi«*be^|»«w^ 

fisherman;  ^ouM  ttav^^lthi^dilglf  dAHkd>dtfibr«)t' s^cdoiisp^fl  Ae^ik 
'rehtidg'tt^*tht^^^ttbjde^j^^h«l$bniM  k&  bd'^f^i'^  tiw^iiifiuid^iffi- 

*n"  /.fid'  •  .'i^vvd  \^  ?  irH:   V)  efo   r^'ft  '^ifft  .'iO  v^u««  >w.  •«   X  7':.;  Ii/   o1 
Katies 'V]l%feTi"M  isyifWftiti^h^fefftV^^I^  lfea;^Ffi«W  i!?ik^ 


and  the  TreA8U|^pic4^e4.4%  A^  ttjem.  ,09 Jve.HV?!^^^ 

salt  used  beyonatne  pi;oporti(Hi  ailowea  by  l^w.    iS£e  their  Report,  p.  Ig. — 


aod^t  all>  thm^tivefilsuras  b«tffled4i^  the  iiiUtf«teiiCK9tff.  ^/pet^claamsarft- 

b^y  *tat^tU^^x:i(mftaiKc§,TrIaardw,tq,p(c^i(k,^^  rtif  ppj^^  ^B(|«r 
the  preissure  of  scarcity^  the  ^um  of  ^70<K)/.  was  rabeo  by  pfiVate  subbcrip- 
tfdviti  the W^ii^pdik:  ^Athdttg  ^h^r tneaaurt^ ttdbptted;^ ct^fe^«k^ijfi9^-^ 

of  18i.  per  tOD|  ail  the  corned  cod,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  dispose 
of  J  ai^d  in^  the  yei^r  ^813,  ^%\x  h>indred  tons  of  corned  cod.  and  three 
imndred^  toiis  of  wsh  cotf,^  wejiV  supplied  and'-dietntotld'  l<fr  tKe  Iftainte^ 
nance  of  dhr'dwnpooi%'!ahd^'oft6fe-fV*jitTt>rfe<^Aeii8tfiett''^  Ei%8i«rf;  ♦Pki 
1814,  thei^l^^ureof  the  kdreHy>H1I''c^flti^u?^g,^)tll«<0oMi«ftt««^r^lV1ftl 
to  endeavour  t&  tio^nl^b  thei^tpiHy^:  tbe^^t1l^^kf}o1«'^i^V«^ 
%%64tL  Ip:  in  the-utir^hs^se'^f  ^It,  t)r(i!|i«rr^e^tai^  fer^kfl^Mg^b^^ttftfiii  a^d 
hiced Vd^ble'  the  n^ltMisT  ^  vei&iM^is  that  .^i^^einip4((v«di&  ^he'^f^lltfg 
yfeafi'^' Wh6n;fhe  fishcfmen  Wcrfe^  reacW  to  pr ofce<Ki^ft^*hetf  ^ya^^i^idttuMs 
were>ti£geited,  anf  tiofl^if^giV^fl  b^<M'ei^l^e''^^<7f  ^l/be  lliMri«tpaai<io 
their  »t^nd« '#9#!r  '^Aifk  aliHtHh^tSntfy  ^^t^^iftblig'tk  itolftfl4D«d;. 
\M  mugh  ubbn  the<^tb^tt«e^  aBbfiaKtldtl  1:6  ^eti^'^tmim}  a&PA&^'v^is 
^bbi^l^ed  %:^^^  ^^^'     '* —    '^ ^"^ 


,1*     u 
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liM4A|MlftiU)i(rf^i9^'of  thft.  ciMsivof ^labootKi  and  SM^finkig 
4tUaw0hi(iii  ^iB«it^^Vii?e3i)M4MMiaiali£MprflUi£  dbejd^  lav&MDn^ 

MtMV^  ^'^%llMtId  |3hltb**«M    whitUMA3tOiUL-^XMpmT1lXii»|Wi 

Ml^di9>ii;^^itilip»tMFRixV'i«oiU^  ^  «ffettit;>^^iisr  o«eaK«OMU. .  would 

««Mr  ^^;0o4dd-  be  ^ifeiMted^ieitht'^afcctiiijIoiiSXttiidi .  wicn^ifiQjti ).  a^w 
mpplk^^4i£efm9M'^  eon^ej^ed^.  intov  tht  ifitBrbr  .fif;  db« 
4lMltd^V^«^^'<<*<^W^'i'f  oei«y^ce>ite:^9y«nedi|iDvforeig^  oMfl^neSi 

^fimpsTfi^  ^he^'dMiNiiis  imir^elint^,^  x>We  tfOiMss  s  iiud|f  mteqinrp 
eifl^^  ri^€>(|]f^ailor«i<ifow<gTi90tfkily^«^  far.iv«antictf  attipiof- 

%^a¥r;:<ll(«)'h»^  ^ii^  iOS^<'.fi^^4unmind«if 'dbri.odafttaf. 
(fte^dfaaeiMtf  ^8tOfs«  d6  ii;aiiv#^iak^wiiich}nMiv  vb^  meiti€ml)i  and 
MfNA  iM9^  }))K(^d%'  ^jpplN^nin '««^rmJ«i^  ^)  espoDtw 

>  The  mU  dutief  have  contributed  to  the  disttM  «tf 4M»iJftil:lllUhi0 tfttUMey ; 
"atrtiiuh  l[<rmct^<ite<Uiip»rtatf3tliBflgauifiiiurq>  iodidia  )iotdm«9Ab' toilice^ 

JisftectJiill^qt  fart:  fur  hraafefa^t;,  which  consisted  wii^ng  other  tmn^,.  ol 
*'  two  pieces  o!^  salt  fish,'  six  retf  htrri^gs,  fttir  ivniti''ones^|  tor' rf'disi^of 

'^pt{^^^j^P5<idiwa;i^h0fl§ri^h^rrMw 

oeaJlo  |be  jChajsiie),  appear  m  wopderful  abundance  la  thoif   straits^ 

in  tKeearTy  Y^^rt  ot    Ociober,  at»d  Veftklh' till* the  ^d  bfSbv^y^r; 

n/MSt  whi«h  fh^«  tli^tn>bceetf  gi^ffdaiyt&^he'  W€IM  >iiidr  M«^a\ight 

OffJrtSi^'Mi^or  W^bc>^i|)(l«Md«i*'£«l^^     Soiii  Mf^tbopoiftimi}  of 

tbe9«c^^D?^taUt*fti|Pjrr€DiHiH##  b<9tw<w#. . %kf  tfjPfl^^wtee.rti^j  ^^c- 

y?W%wnden?f^.  »yr  th^,^wfonn4U0ft  of  th«  »^^ 

taken  on  tnis  part  ot4he  coast,  amount  to,  more  XQah  ooilDid  tne  av^rdge 

f:g^W8\xi'  i^f^mpiry  tfif^^&afidi^Via,  )6  jtf^otfioti  fl»>«hidiitila6)^ 

ttift^l^^f  tai^^«Hi^jM/iiri«,s^)d^  tteir 

.Ji9ii|j,pfj^(^|ir  qrMgrath)J?.-MP  tIjLje  gha^aelN  ^n  .t;his  n^^ 

thev  generally  remai^  from  JHav  to  JuiYt^nbriungyfwe  tne  herrings,  a  r|ch 

)?a?W8!?hi^fleiA^1^fttvitc^%e  if^^«&$^  ofH^^h^Vi^ 

S8j  they  add,  that  ^  Holland  has  no  herrings  near  her  owa  coast,  but  takes 

thMn^Mlitfb^cnMMf  ^i^tM|:£mnh.Sho^^  ^Ottir 

Menvittf  MTthfl  idiiMUK«tii^^SS09lBa«ii8M«^'<»di99iftl  M^lAai^.ft^iPri.her 

9i0tt  to  b^tfe  M^oinr;l9ud!iieelal0d(ifl:iai$ynlMtlf  ti^c^idiiiaQoe  ftfm  -Qt^ 
Britain.'^ 


of  OieaBOttfitry  )MddbWeitt>o;tliio  a$kd»4imvi^^tfi^ii^miimAfl^^ 
mA^^  Uk} progress ^im^^  fdmpeiit^.  ')d3n.> Mod^i  ctai^^aHiiiifi^iMiS 

^^ksf,/ ;qid  ]9Kqr^iDu<«d:kxncttli<ir  MtadlNltg  bill^«h«i^  9^m^9 

jamftot  our  wrimg^gtf:ih9gie^(Js^iA»i  vt^^fsif^iff^m/ pwiahligy 

-fcao9M|if  inif affiMMimd  cifnfHNiMg  t^xj^Htfal^^Mi  msM 
require  an  intimsite  anq  confidemial  knowledge  of  the  segiMti^ 

sttfiVrs  i&6re  in  thiem  otdy,  from  the  efifects  of  the  sak  4«ities»  than 
9^^^0f{a»iGkf»*e«M»ttiaito«fHr«miiMi^  ifiiMdr 

MiJttKJUU  Ai«KAi.i,  an  injgi^dient  m  soap)  aiid  in  some  other ^qJU|^ 


.  .'i..t4)» 


4ii6ta«cf itij»e.m9&^^]rii»«ti|^f4m^  >1^  a5F9Wfr'MPffjt  iwl^«i 
order>«ii^6blaiii  ithi«  inroibbil  dbl>(aPB^;&o<iif)tfr  ni;Mif«eMrors 

have  l^^^drijv^n  ^H^^tet<Mmv%s»  flMltf  f4}K'^riU0Mi»i|>ffo«iiof 
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of '  It:    TiAs  yefcr  th^  *  inipoVtatiori  of  t^iWa, '  though  more  than 

ttMi&%  3i  ©filOO'tond-:'  but  that  fe  ohhr  a  part  6f  ivhat  this  country 

requires  fir  soap/  and  othcH*  in^ntif^ctute^.   *ft  is  calculated,  that 

tifere  woiddb^  an  annual  demand  at  hottiei  for  ^0,(KK^  tons  ot^tAim 

neril  aINtatti'and  tteit  as  nitrch  mote  might  b^  immediately  dis- 

p6^ed^  of '^  foreign  nliarfcet^.    Stlch  ^  tegiriar  suppFy  at  nomej 

would- im^tove'  the  ^ality  of  -sd^p,  lessen  its  price,  benefit  our 

other  matttrfectutes,«nd  a'ffotdan  advantageOils  market  for  120,000 

ti^ifr  of  salti  tioW sent abrbad,  diity  free. ;  it  would  set  all'our  salt 

mantifeetories  to^  work- (many  beiitgn(H«r'Sh\if  up)  and  produce  an 

kWW^a^ttf  inrtreise  in  thi?  desrfKmtf  for  labour,  ^not  bnly  in  the  salt 

4r6l»ks,  atid  W  ptfef  Srrihg^  A^  fife W^tks  for  makShg  the  ifrfirt^raf 

alkali,  and-alib  in  maKhg  it^^t  in  cter  btlteir  nftdnufadtn^^l     It 

Dt^d  bear  iduty  often  iSaBihgs- per  Hundred  w^ht  \  piMtidng 

s*l^ur  400 jOOO?.  a  ye*  to  <flie  revetttife. '  ^  Miherat  aikalPh  iH  snii* 

de^SO  usefoH  A«rt  It  is  hai*dly'  possible  to  fen ticipat€  the'  tdctent  of 

Ae  ctemand  for  it,1f  the  salt  dutieii  wkfre  out  of  *he  question :  afld 

nHtfr  the  spirit,  sdence,  ^nd  tipJtM  Hrf*  oufr  tnaltttifactarei*s,  and  oiir 

mexhaiistibte  supply  df'iialt'  and;  coals  at  hft^thaii  six-^ence'^-ar 

bia^hel,  our  advahta^esf  in  the  man\ifsictare  of  it  wotiM  be  such;  ar 

td-excltidfe^all  eWttpetWon  oP^fordgn  maituadtttt^tt;  ■  'I  ain'iiot 

ttHiVare^'tfiat  when  this  kts  h^ta  -stiggested,  tbi^obfeetion  <)n'the 

pAtt  of  the  Excise  has  been;  Aat  if  goverilftifent'Wttfe  td^  alJc^  V^ 

twe  of  saiii  ti%tek  pip  aMtity  bPSW.'a^  tori,  fot  -ta Aittg '  fHifiAnl 

^maH,  t6*pdy  only  Ml.  a  toif,  1§te  t-evitttie  would  lorct^y  It  i  ^m 

Ihat  what  WduM  he  gained  hf  the  d^Mi  diii^,  wbuld  be  ihahy  tim^ 

oirer  conceded  in  the  iftft^' <fe^^.-^NoW,  it  doe«  not^seeih*to*h^v<^ 

bccurredj^'thatthe'sak'ptoposed^^to  be  used  for  tnaUtt|'ffliis' WWfaff 

hi  Englaiid,  ii  -how*  expoifediakt^^^frit'fok^^^  benefit  of  for^ 

ifcftttiufacturerr;  and  fliatif  nfy  sangdirtfei  tiH*feS  cotiW  be  relaKzed', 

Aiid  40,000  torn  i>f  minefal  iOifdM'^iiihtiSiy  ttladj^  frdhi  190,000 

Itoins  bf  salt,  'wMtk^wtOd  'btdihefixfi!^  i^^M^M'iM^Ji'ie^Ae 

revenue '  would  gain'  4^0)6001.'  a  ye*r,  wifer^  it  iiow  receives 

nothing-^Ae  country  w^ld  ^vfe^il^afly  a*  hiifth  Ittort^^  riiori^ 

now  rtoiitted  tAnrdad  fdr  ihtpiifatittdPM^Sld^^^^^6ixT'T^^ 

and  efx^ott  ttade  be-rt^nteA-^i^  obt^n  a^bftft* 

market— th^dettiand'«r  lAdtit^  b^^  Wei'e^sMit^d'  A*  p^BMJP 
greatly  benefited.      '    ...^v  ^.^u^u'  -v  a^.>ii>  Jr,  j-i;  ^.^  3i.;;i     ,-  rn\i  jd 

Attbtfi^  Sfaril* -lifitans^  Oi^iifift  ih6^iWikihg'<#'  fl^At  iKjiio. 
Nwc ;  an  article  iteeesskt^  tb  dttf  ftraiftffadutW,  and  hJtherW'^Ml^ 

pbrtgdf^  "  ""  ^^ 

metalSj 

used  by  workers  of  metals,  in  Birmingham  only.     Our  chemists 

lately  discovered  a  prDcesa  for  im^mg  it  ftom  common  salt,  not 
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only  at  much-  lesia  c^^nf^njie,  bttt  >of  a  supcador  ^vjilUw:  but^.tlii? 
ex^jiise  officers  ^oon  foi^)d  outv  that  the.  .salt  used^ia  this  proce6% 
was  liablie  to. the  :fuU  du^j^.  Baffled,  however,,  in  ithis,«lhe  manu>^ 
facturers  made  another  effQTti  by,adoptbg,a,ptQce&99.fpi:  maJka^ 
sal  awmoniofi  from  thQJbiUemy  oi  common  saXt  'works>/^bicdi  4^ 
otbuJi[wise  was^  apd  ref u$e :.  -  but  h^eagaia.tb^  excise  ofl|cfiCft 
interferi?d»  and  dedded  ihdt  th^  code  xOf>sak  laws.pn9hibit$,ithift 
£iV/fvfi  tobe.cpnverted  to  ap.y  ^^cK^^u^  i^ithQut.,p$^jl9^nt.  pf  j» 
duty  ,that  amounts  tq,  a.  prohibition, ,  In  the<  cposeq^^^cer  fareig%- 
ers  .have  made  use.  o£  ourwOwndiscpvery,  to^  establish  roanufeqiOr* 
xte$  of  sal  Ammoniac  'va.  Francei  and.  0^maay.i.  In  Noctb  ^itf^ 
hAwexer>Jthe  .u3e..Qf  i!bii^Mttgr^»i^  aUow^^by  .Govermn^ty^ao^ 
9fifl  ammmac  i9  making  from  itin»p^ny  part$  oi  ScotUo<L.  ^  ;  . 
;.  D.uriag,  the^  pn>cess.of  ^^alfdng.  ^i^moncA^lt,  it  vrould  be  leaq^ 
to.  separata  th^  uj^^j^^a,  ^,^i^j  .gi;eatly  tp^  improarai.^^ 
f^uality  of  the  salt^fprr^^^urmg^fish  and.iimA»l  foo(^  at  the-^nm 
lime  to  prp4uce.  nquan^es  ^of .  wagpesia ,  jpr . .  enportation  ^  bull .  th^ 
^ect  of  the^s^alt  If^w^  is  ^Q^ffJijihax  the  u$e  or.  sale,  of  J3aagi>f»^iat8fi 
^ti^4|l^«.^  As.  to ^VAIf B«R  S4X*T3,  the  .j^/^i^u^ie^  bav«-i^d.qf  s^ 
mord.  mjuriou$rv;#md.  nEexatious  op^ptipo.  ,  I  .have  obsecxed^  thal^ 
^ere  4^  2fi  alio»(9^e*of  the^^ak  duties,  for  nx^king  oxj^^mwriatio 
Qff^Jox.  bleaching.  X]>j[)risparij3gvthi^  there  is  ..a  ^considerable 
i^l^^l^m$:  NK^i^.J^afirbe^u.  thrown  away..  To  prevent  this  waste^ 
a^l^tk^m^  4«  .^Lsinf ashire^xqi^  ]arg§  ^ppa9?;|tu0^cGipsifi^ 

if^otho^Ut^i^n^'CPI^^yi^  ves^l^and  swx:^4i&d4iirP^odi|9i;ig 
fej^^th^p,pej^idHpm'«/n^fli^  tW3?^€^  Wy  «»€  QLAilWR,>Ai.^4t ;  ioa 
M^W^a|vi»t^  th^ frevpn^j/^ ^e  th^exi^ting  duty  of  aa(.  a  tw^ 
V^  u^v^rangm,  howr^re^  (^a;^  JMitJark^^,  f roi».  whoip  4>  trans^ 
Qj%;,^qi^(*)  \  Jti(as,^rbid4ep^thfi  sale  jrf 4he  n^tdfl^imi  ^Js4\^^^^^ 

and?eii^rTaJ:ticref.^pf  ^i^l\ai\uf^^wp,r^  ^ougt^:,  %  iacrefii^^  oi  ^ 
A>^ A^ri^ny^  ijf  A^mf n¥>^W^if « »3«*at  ^uW  b^^adij^d  to 

be  thereby  made  to  the  sources  of  employment.      ^^J  ^sivj  \  /»;£:- 

uf^st-sffpu^d  be  l^^jon^.axticle  of  pritish  producei  essentially 
jp55«»«ynto[LQMr:Vnwiiyff?fit^  fiaheimen; 

j^r.  X-     '  ":.'  *  Rarlv^Qhemical  Essays^toUiv*  page  162. 
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France,  and  Sgain>  and  all  the  rest  of  the  .world  are  entirefyjree. 

Very  difFer^nt  is  this  from  the  policy  ofi  ancient  governments^ 
recognized  by  the  greatest  and  hi^best  authority  :  <*  Of  M^om  Uo 
Ae  king's  j^f  ^h^  earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?  of  t^eirown  pbildrent 
pif  of  s|rai^  ?^  *^X>(  strangers.*' — ^\  Then  aiie  Tm%  c^tlsx^zu 
|kiA.^-^SutwJ^  us,  and  by  our  laws,  the  strangers  are  free  j  and 
^hc^iiaren  are  ta^ed  to  forty  times  jthe  value. 
^  Tl^e  ilppo^^ion  of  a  tax,  so  fgijr  beyond  the  real  yahie  of  the  ^ti- 
cf^  on  M/;hich  it.  is  im'posed;^'.inevitabIy  l6ra4s  to  strictness  and  seve^ 
tity  "of  language  in  the,  regulations,  respecting  it  j  a»d  notwith** 

and  re^ttictidtaa,  wmch 
payment  of  th«  duty-i^ 
_  isideration  the  increacid 

pf  jHrijce  charged  to  {he  t:o|i^vmerj^  ^h^re  an  ejscejssive  tax  has  been 
tit^viously  advanced,  an^  0ia(t  this  incr^$$|  of  price  is  also  applied 
&,  sfoleh  salt  which  ^$i^  paid  qo  j^uty  ^t  aU)  there  will  be  litU^ 
doiibt; but,  that  the  consumerv'pay^' twice .  the  amo\Mit  of  wh^tl 
IS  received  on  accoiint  of  mist^x  mto  Hife  M^^^y  a  Exchequer* 
iPhisj  however*  is  a^  minoij -^Qiiljideiration  to  tb^t  of  the. pernicious 
^ffectsjr  wl^cli  It  produces  rpn^  the.  moral  character  of  the  lahbui^ffi|! 
das&,  The  temptayOT  qf  /or^  times  the  cj^igincd  vah^^  on^  0 
^cessaty  Article  (^^^  t),^^oip^§  so  gr^at  ai  to  ^^ei^tj^eir  prinJqi* 
pies,  ^and  to  tbriveij^  'honest,  ni|en.}iu  scufy^y  ^i]^jires^.  fXhuever^jr 
smd  its  coQConiitant  V^cesa,' prevan  fin  the*  neighbqurhqod  <£.gl^lt 
mt  ^^i?ks,  to  an  alarmm|f  degjei?, ,  Jvhe  ?alt  m  of  s^  little*  valuj^ 
Ae  proprietor,  before .  |Ae  duty^s  p^id^  andjs  pjf ,  ?p[^uph  .yilu^  ^tti? 
the  ttieY  wlio  ^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^9  ^^P  ^^  ^^  ^*  I^^^Tt  p' w4ep .\d 
carriefd^oh  to,a  coxisulerabl^/^extept;  so  t;hat  many  i^trja^Ks  in  ^^ 
«'^i§hoourhopd,j  Iwyfj  a,  rf(^  of  $^t  at  very .  reduced^ 

picitV^^jpenodKa^^  tQ,  thei^t  house,S|  to  cure  their  .b^coUy 

salt  tl^eir  cheesesj  and  for  other  domestic  purposes.  This  generates* 
Aih)i^%  habits  among  the  labouring  classi*   and  prepares  them  fof 

'  The  system  wbieb  t!»gftutdy<Kir  stiacutti  lAxik  vnMJer'the  name  of  GftfAd 
iMa^ftt^^mftif^^^iai^  tliite9«ra^d  poachers  over  thetvHole 

kkigdoiii.'  '  Bwt  tbe  i5tt(^ >iLtf a^t^  l)ho<lgti^  fcc^%eei}fined  to^  particular  district^,, 
yet39^/ftv.a$ikeir  mf'ectUm'^ttndij  are  fir  more  deleterious.  The  temptation 
to  cvif^treaciies  e<if^yage  tiriS[|'<flassof  the  necessitous  *  is  constantly  preserit 
tfr  l^em;  and  iDit^n^rtdm  amii^]gnetf  i^  fiir  nKire'  potem^nd  destructives  and' 
thmtdMomtepj^ltttKHireiv  8«dlAtc4by'th)&  ififki^tie^^  Bnd'faw^  isied^bn 
from  one^Euilt  to  another,  tiH  he  fttones4br  bis  erimes  by  death  or  transport 
tatipflu^A»?4|^^^'is'»nr  «vil^  likewise  produced  by  similar  temptatiuns,  and 
prOiADBlDji  tlie«anie  immV)ral  effetb.«--lt  is  very  justly  observed  m  thie'Dozpns 
Ihkstf  ^^«^^  Whiolv  i  havtfbetoe  tthn^A  to,  tiiat  ifhe  geti^it^l  ext^nsioti  of 
our  F»horiB^f^:f^nn%,^*a^n^  empk^iitient  \6  ^tp-jfk¥im  rneuy 

*'  would iiinmtdimly  reduce,  and  ^adtially  sup^ant  tbe  contraband  trade 
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atrocious  crimes.  Two  young  men,  who  were  execilte«I  a*  Fw 
years  ago  in  C^heshth^  for  aef ending  their  plunder  by  shooting  at  an 
exciseman,  and  who  appeared  to  be  by  far  the /lea^t  culpable  of 
their  gang,  confessed  at  the  gallows,  that  peK]^  ^h^0$  ^**  f^t^ 
works,  were  the  origin  atid  cause  of  their  criminal  i!abits»5iijd 
of  the  unhappy  termination'  of  lives/which  might  otherwises  iiaiij^ 
been  a  blessing  to  the  dottimunity.       '    '     ' 

Whetiever  the  natural  produce  6f  a  country  is  capabTe  of  increase 
in  value  by  the  intettectuat  skill,  or  mafiuat  lapor  of  the  inKal^itanti^ 
it  is  true  policy,  and  by  no  means  liiijustifiablie  pblvcj^,  to  cheeky 
and  even  to  prohibit  theexpottatidrf  of  it,  in  its  riJde  and  unmdnu^ 
Jbttured ^iiite.  The  retaining  of  it  at  liome  as  an  object  of  manufac-r 
ture,'  will  supply  the' means  of  Employing  aijd  enriching  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  augmenting  the  reverfue  of  ihe  state  :  and  when  it  sfiall 
afterwards  te  exported  in  its  ftianufuctuted  st^te^  it  V^ll  be  ctf'fai? 
greater  value  as  an  object  of  eifpolt,  and  af  the  same  time  will  hayi? 
aflbrded  anincreased'supply  of^pr^tiahte'occitpaiion,  and 'well  earn^ 
ed  subsistence,' ivirO  of  tnfe^ greatest  temporal  blessings  which  any 
Odveniminc  Cari  confer  on  actlve'andtationaV  beings. — ^Th'e  most* 
khpottan^  articles  bf  natural  produc^  ifi  iliis  counfry  are  Co^  and 
Jftalt;— iff  *Ve  h£t!  shewn  the  sartie  'WatiV  <if  wi^dorrf  m  respect  of  ouf 
eoaU;  ihUt'^e-'haVfe  donevjlthtegaf^*to'6iiriafe,-^suppliedforeign- 
eitf  Vifli  ^therfi  dtify  jffe5^,^^n5  imposeid'a  very  heavy  tax  on  home 
<?driiiinljytidn,-.'W'fe  shbfld-Ti'd\i''b&^ifi  aWeiched,  msigt/ificant,  and^ 
iJtatemptftfe  b'^o^le!  ftian^l^ctu?e6^  aVirf  commerce  would  have 
beefr  aWhost  rfnlbio^n  anioiig^  ti  would  have  svm- 

jfatHfeed  iii  tile  geiierai  depft^'sion.  'But  on  the  other  hand,  it  we 
wifl  act  lii^fli  tbgard  to'  our  ^^\t  a$  Wisely  as  We  have  done  as  to  our 
c6^S,'-^nt<>trrag6  thep*6>/ft<5ffcl^W^  ofit  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  ^ve^6  out  own  <l!dutittVfti6rt  the  free  and  (as.  far  as  may  be) 
Ae  ^x^/tt^'z?^  I^enefit  of  it  J*  ^^all  the  advantages  which  this  coumry 

which  has  been  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of  fifteen  millions  ster- 
li^*^i^nd>thu&  wx^er^iliM^  fe?4fi«eriiiore<pi)oi^^  • 
')^  i^lHHi)a^Mec4ifi9#  )rQr4jDfy^iM<^  toifly^iartkWsrn^«)M/i/<i<e^iiumu&C'- 
tuircd  4  >^>cb  a8,  th^  Jin&iil^. ifmh  -vf-  ^^pt^  k> . is  said,  Ittrgd  qtaabtiticft  lave 
been  ]fttely  sbippec)  for*  thq  use  ^f  foreiga  xnamifacturers ;  who  can  "weatve 
the  cXuCgh.at  a  chesiper  rale  thaaotir^^avera,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ^x\c* 
c^ed  ln,spinnmgih^tmtl^^i2^:U^vs^^\^te'\i}^  c«i<icim^od8  equal 

^  ^'W-  J  Xbu^  f  xp9i]ta|jpi^p^i[ihis<  twi^t  i^$<d0[)pived  «ev«lnl  cfoaurmaatiiiic- 

sj^ci^ \m)^|{u4gg^  pii^  oyr^,tnw  iater^^L-^^JalMs  mtercettn^  aad'  valvable 
afj^oui^^^be  Bci^2^is,,^riiBacroYr  states  tlp^ihougll  there  is  pkaty  o(*ak 
on  ttiaJtco$(§t,yetihii^4^i¥4usjye.ri4^'Of^^  a  price  on  it, 

that  tKc^  cannot  afiE^rd^tu  g^y^-h  to  4;heir  ci^lc,  ^  whom  the  use  of  it  is  es- 
sential ;  nor  can  they  afford  to  salt  their  meat  with  it,  as  '*  the  Salt  that 
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^  derived  from  ilkaefre^  use  qfcoalSi  wbuldf  tf^  douHed  by  thejree 
Mse  qfioU^i  sfMi  whenever  we  may  think  fittofavor  other  coantries^ 
with  a  participation  in  this  advantage,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  brl 
exported  sait^  would  prevent  the  favor  from  beiiig  considered  as 
wholly  gratuitous. — ^It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  imbtnit  that,  not  6iily 
during  Ae  eonttfltt^Ce  of  "%htj  salt  'dutre*  btft  ieven  Jf  Aey  were, 
wholly  repeated  *  a^  t<^  ourselves,  it  would  be  ^  want  cf  *  j^olkicat 
wisdfHii;  and  JUI  af€t  <>f  tnjtilJtfce'to  btnr  own  manufact\irfeTS,  to  aliOw 
^Ia»«xp8D*tati<)n-rfBafr^"^y;^       beybrid  th^  fimtts  of  the  united' 
^iBgdoiiii^j^batrthatoto  Whirls  Mfowed  to  bfe  expbrtetJ  to  foreign 
«M»nt«ias,^h€Wf  »hcq[ifei4>€f  a  cu'stfomihouse  ddty,  sufircieritto  com* 
p9ix«»tc*U>  auil;fn«|itifacturew  forthe  greats  btxrtheh  to  ^Hichj  irt 
ieepect'jcifi 'higher w^gesfmtl  taxes;  they  are' snllrjected;  ''  *'  '^  *'    /. 
^  I  beaoMso  perBotial  enmity  to  the  Ne^JbUitdlandJvsheriesi  *But  t 
am  peiBuadedtfhialt  otte-domestfe  fishery  upon  our  owm  coast^;*^ 
t^fOfioging  our  iwtoi  ^irt)jpfe>  .'though  only  of  hilf  their"  magnitude, 
would  do»  tfai«  coantry  iriflftltelj'  ttMt  real  st^  Jcfe,  thait  they  can  ever 
4o.    'Ifhey  can«ife<^r'pr^iHcfe  eniipl6yment  for  buf  b^n  j^oor :  and 
they'  2H*  inoty  estcht$i^e^  "t^i^i^ihr  British  searti^r    So  faf  iri-' 
deed  from  their  %^vts^  e^dUsivdy  so,  it  is  more  than  iibubtfiit  whie-! 
Aer  their,  effectsiatie^  not' inimical  and  injurious  to  the  int^sts  of 
this  country,  whilst  Jtfiey  a*e  very  favorable  to  thosre'  of  ^the  !Ahieri^ 
can  States  5  especially  if  it  should  ajp^ear,  that  d  cdnsidferable  l^(k^ 
lion  rf  the  persons  employed  in  those  flsheWes;  "are  i^mferiilitis^ffbnx 
i^ttr  ^sirtet island  5-Hy<>orig  men-iti  the  prinie  ^iid  ftibSt  SraltiAl^pitt 
of ilife  ?  who^  iasfead  ^f  suppflying  cTur  ^rmy  ^nd^n^^V'Wth's^aftbrs' 

lieasiand 

thoie  who  eonttfiue^t  home  :— youn^^'men,  wfeo^^^ftfii^ekififetfoS 

of  their  three*  yearn 'service,  j^eneraflf' gettle''f6riife'  iii  ^AWeiS^a'j 


llfSoldiers,  fly  'to  a  dieiam^quarter  fiif't^e  glbbe  5  l^^Wn^Vlfe  t0^ 
Kand  the  aged  to  be  prOVkle<d'fof  ^lihe  Cbstf  dhd^by^he'fab6ft# 


T',-      -^        ."j.^.  'K   V'li 


would  be  rctfurred  t6  preserve  thecarcase'of  an  (Ox,  cost's  ui  eerieral  about 
rime^  9^mvmz9J9tbt^»k$h  'afilmi^^v^^i-'^THfe^cfcopt^f  ^f  ^a:it  (We-j^t^^ttl^J 
is  ^Uma,t^d  to  pco^i^  t«4h^c|)e!i|ii«f^i(i^l^^faoi>iil4,0IK)/.  f^y^W  tbid 
for  the  sake  of  realizir^g  soj^U^ul  tiyff^i^  v^to^^^  qliii^ftttift^mi^li'eicdiAii 
perish,  the  carcases  of  such  asareslaugntejed,  for.tlifL^  ^aJfoof  di(B^de5o*^y, 
to  be  thrown  away,  the^sA^n'd*  on  the  coasts  checket},  aqii  In  a  ^reat  mea- 
jiire^f  g^Qjerl  njetofirs^aDdoli^  grckt'soifrcfe-t^rfdmtefetwaiMSiaV^alidn'  eA^ 
tirely  dried  up."    Barrow's  Cachin  China,  page  121. 

.    *  U  the  restrictione^on  the  use  pf  sajt  .verejeqw^f^^ J^idirt^^^fft^ Wrflpun- 
trymen  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  ^etcfQwidJaii^,  Jf '''%'iri  .»^!^ W ^^n^Mfif 
evei»*'paFt  efthtir  capitai  «f  Aowe  in  ihe  British  f?i&iierv,:tf}^^!i>^ 
benefit  thismselves,— ou^iniemployea  saiVoss  ..an(l,  #totneOv.^.>T^Mi* 
naiivpcoimtry;-  -  •  •/   -^ '  '^     •.  ■';     .;.,..:;,..';.[/». '1  '.i./t;.     ••• 

^  *Th6  three  years' service  relaf,e§,  onlyjo.tJiiflBRif^^ 
bound  to  take*und«r  the  navigation  ^i^ts..;;t^^W^ 

are  called^  go  in  hundreds  every  year  from  freland;  and  iiistead  of. coming 

back,  as  the  old  acts  require,  almost  invariably  go  over  to  the  Americans. 
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ind  ill  the ^vent  of  vaif  ai«  much  more  lUtely -t^  ataist  mmaimiBg 
the  ieets  of  America  and  Fnmcej  thau  to  enter  iafta  the  British 
navy. 

Our  natural  advantages  in  respect  of  the  manufactnae  of  salt^ 
might  give  us  a  decided  si:q>eriority  over  all  other  ccmsutries ;  ad* 
vantages  delved  £rom  our  sak  mines  and  brine  springs,  >ffom  out 
being  washed  oa  every  side  by  the  salt  waves  of  the  boundless  and 
inexhaustible  ocean^ — and  made  more  valuable  by  theivastbedfrof 
coal>.  to.  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  i^and)-*4iy  the^exteot 
of  our  navigation^ — by  the  enterprising  spirk  of  our  saikm  and 
manufacturers^ — ^and  by  the  capital  which  WQpo$s»8b«^TheiBef« 
drees  and  refuse  of  our  salt-pans,  would  produce  ^auber  salts^  mag^ 
nesia,  and  sal  ammoniac^^  to  a  great  amount  i  the  ebnaumption  of 
which,  and  the  consequent  demand^  would  be  far  greater  iii  the 
civilized  world,  and  even  aifiong  savage  nations,  ^thkn  an  tininform^ 
ed  mind  can  cooceive.  The  French  process,  of  forming  ^adqtty 
and  inferiorispecks  of  salt  by  mere  atmospherii^  evaporation,  must 
ever  ba tardy. a^dimpe;ffect^.comj^5edj«vH^  be  done  by 

our  sciet^iific  and.eiiterprizing  manulac^e;r$f. possessed*  of  die  pow^ 
erfi4  ^fiucy  ojf  coai,  and  of  every,  fa^it)^^  ^p^^cattion*  ■  The  mere 
waste  and  refuse  coals  of  Newcastle  a)pi|efr*nwliat  is  dsrowil  aside 
and  trodden , under  foot  a$  not  wofthiCoU^^ng  for  use,  would  sup 
ply  fu^l.for  making  s?Jt.  to  a  great  jraltfp.  n  \  ; 
..,A^bngjhe.beAffit^/.of  th<i  rep^e?!  of  tbeisfidt  duties^  I  imist  not 
eimt  t^^  ^mprbveiqcie^ts  whidb  would  ^fT^taJpe .place  in  the-mddi^g 
of^Itp^Qn  ;ny.,first  visit  to  Northwpichji  ^hen  I  saw  their  grate* 
dQojm^qpi^e.opep,  ^e  sQpply,  of  coals  imlimited^,  a  thick  bl^ck 
so^okV  ri$»ing,  a^  a  public  object,  and  a  pi^blic  nuisance^  and' their 
salt,  pau^  uncovered  ^lut  exposed,  to  ra^p,  J  was  :not  surprized  at 
beiiig  ij^prmed,  that  the  .crystallizing  of  0|ie ,  hundred^'toos  of  salt, 
required  from  7^0  to  100  tons  ofcoal.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  rows  of  new  houses,  built  on 
^ac^  sifle  of  the  way*  I  cjOfnplimented  myieoadUclior  onthe  eom«- 
lodrts  wyah  the/,taboring  cbss  appeared'to  evijoy  here,  and  on  the 
air'of  ^neatness  and^  ei^aM^  which'  thi^de'  buildings  gave  to  the 
place;  'H^  told  me  these  were  some  of  the  houses  of  officers  of 
eifjpis^*;  2ip4  pn,  fu|:^^.i?iqwry  added*  »that(therew«re  1^  resident 


,1 


•  »'Thfe  fertftiJ^p'riiigs  jptodiice  the  grearportiori  o(the  UnglUhsalt,  What  i^ 
WsKdfe^'dfWdk'saft,  of  of'sfea  wat^r,  uears  no  comparisoo  in  fipint  ofiqusdi^ity. 
The l^c'iJf  Cheshire  y»6|d*  6h  an  avierage  35  per  c^nL.or  one  gallon  Qf  solid 
^h'froiWi^ur  gall6ti^  6f  brine.  Cohinion  sea  water  contains  les9  than  four  per 
cent,  of  salt ;  but  the  strength,  in  a  severe  winter,  pight  be  increased,  by 
idoptft^y  th^'B^v^li^fif Vriitttcfe  of' freezing  the  sea  water,  throwing  aw^y  tive. 
ite,  ftntf»e«**¥ViWg  th^  rcrtjait^ing  liquid  for  evaporation. 
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9t  >hi«iMN4:b«    Willi  a  fctiiiig  Aat  these  gendexneis 
were  the  4imf9^  «f  %he  |rii90^  I  tauMmtd  with  Vii|;il, 


'  Veidbuluni  knie  ifsum,  primi^tie  in  Fauoibtis  orci 
^mUenfm  knktnnt  nmrbi-^ 

History  ha^  ssid  a  gmt  deal  about  the  tkirfyfyfatiiM  cfAtken$$ 
hut  what  are  dbey  coo^Hwad  wi&  the  hunjboed  and  twenty  of 
Kofthwich?  NmmmimBjf^l  kaow  pothuig  like  ^m»  escqit  the 
« oar  AmmIwiI  amil  ^«»i^  pnacetft  which  h  pleased  Darius  the 
long  to  eet  oeer  Ike  pwymce  of  Bahy Iqa."— I  do  not  isean  any 
seniMal  dBsmjpect  to  these  fnnienefli.  It  is  not  their  beha^toar^ 
put  aieir  Masfcuflf  dnt  I  object  to ;  or  if  they  must  exist,  I  think 
ihey  wMNdd  he  jQ«ch  better  employed  in  micking  JUh  than  in 
pBwcniian  o«r  haniig  salt  ps>  cttre  U*  Nor  would  I  insinuate  diat 
GoMcmcnt  abuses  itt  powert  whcsi  it  empbys  so  many  excise 
ofio^  in  Nosthiwich.  Twice  the  number  wovJd  not  he  suffici** 
ent  to  psotect  the  nsveoue  against  die  frauds  and  diefts  occasioned 
by  so  excessive  and  dispfoportioncd  a  tax. — What  improvements 
can  a  nna  hare  the  heart  to  attempt  and  perfect,  or  what  experi«« 
fUents  01^  ioTestigations  can  he  pursue  with  any  spirit,  when  mere 
are  a  hmdrtd  and  tmemijf  penom  of  different  tempers  and  disposW 
tions,  firing  near  bins,  each  baring  the  right  ^  to  examine  all  his 
works  erery  hour  erf  the  day*  interrupt  his  processes  by  die  dis«f 
oomry  of  some'  ohsdete  c)ause  in  some  forgotten  Act  of  Parlia- 
menty  and  check  bis  inquiries  and  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  hia 
$kiU  and  attention  i  This  unceasing  interference,  with  all  their 
cjpoationsy  has  so  damped  and  extinguished  their  talent  and  iiwen^ 
tiCNBy  that  instead  of  wondering  that  our  salt  manufacturers  have 
made  so  little  use  of  our  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  in 
the  ai^Ucation  of  fire,  we  should  rather  admire  that  they  have 
not  been  chsuned  down  to  the  old  process  of  pouring  brine  on 
bunm^  wood,  and  then  raking  the  $$k  out  of  the  ashes.  ^^    In 


the  constructickn  of  their  boilers,  and  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to 
tbemt  much  beoeit  mij^  be  derived  from  Count  Rumf<xd'i 
improvements*    The  dom  o£  the  gfSMa  ehonki  be  made  to  AuiL 

'  It  is.  so  com^elely  in  the  power  of  the  excise  elScer  to  Utwatt  and 
interfere  with  all  the  processes  and  operations  of  the  salt  manufacturer, 
that  his  onljr  wise  poUcjr  is  unlimited  submission.^ What  inducement  can  a 
man  have  to  tiy  a  question  with  the  Crown  and  the  Board  of  fixclse^  when 


This  was  the  old  English  proeess*— Tacitus  mentions  itasapracticeohhe 
Germsns:  **  IIIo  in  amnesaie»iprovensrM*/€rardfatem  i<ra«iii/iiia^€entrariis 
inter  se  dementis,  igne  atque  aquis  conoreta.^  Annal.  lib,  13,  cap,  57.t- 
Pliny  also  mentions  the  German  method  of  pouring  the  brine  on  a  wood 
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quite  close,  so  as  to  lessen  the  3raft  and  qhiei  the  fire' at  pleasured 
Checks  in  the  top  of  the  flues,  and  particularly  in  the  approach  to' 
the  ascent  up  the  chiBSiey,  would  prewHi:  die  wasceftil'  escape  of 
unconsamed  heat  in  the  vehicle  of  black  smoke  j  anrt^contribute 
to  preserve  the  apparatus  from  bejng  destroyed  by  excess  of  fire, 
whilst  if  saved  immense  quantities  of  coals  fr.iin  1>  'i'  .■  w  .m.  il,  ^uttl 
converted' into  a  public  nuisance.^  Coyersj  or  roofi  ;o  iheii-  boil- 
ers, would  protect' thefr  processes 'From  bclnjr  tlieckLd  by  T.\m. 
Steam  might  be  'applied  in  many  of  .their  gpLTatKins  witn  great 
economy  and  eBect;_  andby  prop'er'iirrangeriicnt,  one  boiler  nii^ht 
be  mad^  "to'  supply  sfeam-fieat  to  ftyst'alli^e  the  cnritentifqf 
another."  T  have  no  difliculty'ih  venturing' lo  ;isscrt,  that  effjove 
Ac?/^ of 'the  "present  expenditure  pf'fueP  may  be  '^.ivcd,  nud  a 
superior  k'iiidoF  salt  produced,  so  aV  to  fetch  a  higlitr  price  in 
foreign  markets.',  Snnduy  satt','^  it'is  called,  is  pivferred  to  ai^y 
other:  yet  the  only  difFereuQe"  is,"  that  m  making  it,  the  process 
not  being  completed  on  Sa'turday,  'the  'fire-,  aro  let  down  aver 
Sunday,  and  the  '  crystallization  proceeds' gently,  and  graduallV 
until' 'Monday.'  The  large  grained ^shery  sail  bears  a' mucfi' 
greater 'price  man  common  white  salt,  "being  produced  by  aslower 
process,' and  with  a' mitigated  degree*"  of  heat:  "yet  in'rtialing  this 
salt^  no  advantage  Is  taken  in  poini  'of  economy ';  th<?  Wasteof 
coals  is  rather  "increased  i  and  a  toil  ofcoals  is  allowed  to  make' a 
tbh  ol  this,  salt.  .  Again 'i  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  tontfeiu^ 
miring  the  whole'  process, 'instfedd'of'keepirig  up  a  boiliAg'h^S  for" 
(Ail^"'ei^Kt  Hours,  when  a  kinS  of  granulation  appears,  arid  theft 
leaving  It 'w/rt  a  very  gctifte'Kent  for  six"  br  eight  Tiout^ 'more,  W 
cottiplete  (he  op'erafloii:— *r^e"6biet(iori  to  ihe  common  wBite^SIt 
is,  that  (here  ls,a 'pr6pprEioii  of' magnesia  in  it",  which'from  "its' 
septic  quality,  makes  it  rlot'answei'  So  welltot  curing  beef  an^fi^.' 

fi^;  anfj.tteats  wUhcoiitcm|ft.oiir,su|)erioE  proceis  of  bu>liag.tbe  bj^io^j  anrl 

VystallHin'g  ttiesaltbyWaporaliiin.  it.'Sl,  Koii.'i. '    '    "  "'   "    "■■ 

"  Iti-'tlie'Salt  worftstW  Wliibh'rt^'inl^urieSAAre'VtiWH^  ai*«(fe<li'»ft 
ifiufaitf9bM«li  MAd)M«M*MlUi  1#,0M  tMsA9«tr;i>&i£aviac-Mffih«>q^ 
prbtorof  half  that  expense,  wuiildamuunt  to  mure  than  4,000/.  avear. 

'  Bishoii  Watson  ub^crvr j.,  that  'J  ilie  Dutch  have  long  been  lamous  for 
preJaf!ngil^iltfo'r'i^i]t^i'kfihs't;fhPrrli^5S,V'tiliiyh"'tti??RaVe8ti^[iihda 
Mipertorfttin  that  artigld' of  commerce  overall  olhei'  Europeah  iialiorn. 
Their  ^iWHpal'Secrtt-ib  fliW  littsiness  consists  IH  evoporitid^  fhe  brine  mait 
ftomlti*  sdluiio'ntifWiy  (Jilt  wftArt'e'cen'^/erf  S^e,  and'iri  mixing  wnh  the 
bHt«'i'{)fcyfi'a'*^nt't/ofvctii  •mir>/h'ej/-  tl*ai?id'vrfiey  linitt* tttrtf  =iilh 
thfettbfcombi'n^flfixc^aikHli,an(i  'thtis'  prcvenis  !l  fVwTii  adhwing  to  'the 
common  sail  as  it  ciysiSlliies.'' Any  Other  hiild  add  Wight  probably  aAiHei: 
Iht  tame  ;p1iT>*w.f '  '©HtwWftitiEtwjs,  v«*»j;  pi.^  St.' 

'  TbiaisMr/ThdilnpBM/RVrai^Me'ai'Cheltenham,  where  it  answers- verf 
welt.  In  hi»  Bafts  alithdVf  pelfiHb-or  icuwi  forms  on  the  top,  in  about 
eight  hpiiTs.and  is  a  aknol  fur  dirtna^Wnz  the  h^r. 
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In  his  manafactory  of  Cheltenham  Salts,  Mr.  Thompson,-  in  di^ 
same  process  that  crystallizes  his  salts,  and  with  little  or  no  addi^r 
tional  expense  or  trouble,  separates  the  magnesia^  and  produces ' 
that  article  for  sale  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  the  sale  manuir 
facturers  cannot  now  follow  his  example,  and  thus  improTe  the 
quality  of  their  salt ;  as  the  same  objection  would  arise  from  the 
salt  laws,  to  such  a  mode  of  producing  magnesia  from  common 
salt,  as  has  operated  with  irresistible  effect  against  our  manufacture 
of  sal  ammoniac, 

Ihave  already  anticipated  part  of  what  I  had  to  offer,  on  the 
probable  effi^cts  of  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties.  The  advantages 
that  would  result  from  power  being  given  to  our  unemployed 
sailors,  fishermen,  and  labourers,  to  reap  the  full  and  free  benefit 
of  our  insulcrr  situation,  and  to  form  petty  associations  with  their 
messmates  for  catching  and  curing  of  fish,  —thus  exercising  their 
industry  in  a  manner  congenial  to  all  their  ^wishes  and  habits  of 
life>  and  obtaining  an  honest  independence  favourable  to  the  moral 
virtues  of  the  country, — would  partly  remove  the  temptation',  to 
illicit  and  contraband  trade,  whilst  it  afforded  present  occupation  to 
our  seafaring  men,  and  future  supplies  for  our  navy ;  advantages 
of  such  inestimable  value  to  this  country,  that  the  petty  consider- 
ations of  finance  sink  before  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  extent 
of  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  by  the  possession  of  a  rich  and 
hitherto  pro/iibited  manure^  cheap,  and  light  in  conveyance,  and 
always  valuable  as  part  of  the  compost  dunghill,  would  enhance 
the  value  of  our  cultivated  estates*  and  produce  new  and  increasing 
sources  of  useful  employment,  in  reclaiming  and  enriching  mil-* 
lions  of  acres  of  waste  and  uncultivated  lands.  In  our  manufac* 
tures,  the  prohibition  that  exists  in  some  cases,  and  the  impediment 
M^hich  embarrasses  all  our  other  operations,  would  be  removed,? 
and  our  manufacturers  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  those  of  other 
countries  5  the  prices  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  be 
reduced  ;  and  more  science,  more  energy,  and  more  capital  be  dir 
rected  to  extend  their  operations  j  new  processes  would  be  intro^* 
duced,  new  uses  discovered,  and  fresh  sources  of  occupation  be  sup* 
plied.  The  addition  of  healthful  and  profitable  employment 
always  gives  strength  and  vigour  to  the  body  politic,  and  in  every' 

'  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ihwns  Fishery,  the  annual  loss  to 
the  revenue  by  the  smuggling  of  goods  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  island, 
is  estimated  at  two  millions  a  year.  Whenever  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties 
shall  offer  to  all  our  smugglers  the  honest  trade  i){  fishermen  instead  of  their 
present  course  of  life,  the  saving  thereby  to  the  revenue,  in  this  respect  only, 
would  go  a  great  way  to  compensate  for  the  abolition  of  all  the  salt 
duties. 

^  A  gentleman,  whose  manufacture  requires  a  good  deal  of  salt,  tells  me 
he  pays  36/.  a  ton  for  all  the  salt  which  his  works  require  :**36/.  for  a  ton  of 
salt,  for  which  the  salt  proprietor  receives  not  quite  16«. !         •  * 
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ftsllef  and  in  aH  cases^  is  conduchre  to  its  yital  prosperity;  but  im 
this  country,  and  a/  the  present  moment^  there  are  peculiar  and 
unpceocdented  circumstances»  to-  increase  its  value  beyond  calcu«^ 
latton.     Whibtf  however,  I  am  stating  this^  I  am  aware  that  go-* 
T£RNM£NT  has  generally  been,  and  is  at  present,  most  earnest  and 
euunom  to  adopt  every  proper  and  practicahle  measure,  for  encou- 
raging  our  manofactnres,  agriculture,  and  fisheries.      On   that 
EARNESTiisss  and  ANXi£TT  I  found  my  chief  hopes  of  success.    . 
When  a  tax  that  produces  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  inta 
His  Majesty's  Exchequer,  takea  twice  that  sum  out  of  the  pockets 
of  his  subjects,  and  deprives  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  natural 
prodmce  to  ten  times  its  amount,  it  should  seem  an  easy  task  to  find 
tepas  of  .commutaiianf  that  would  prove  beneficial  to  alL      The 
dknsian  of  the  payment,  however,  so  as  to  make  it  fair  and  equal 
(as  far  as  is  practicable)  may  require  some  consideration ;  and  I 
am  not  so  vain  as  to  pretend  to  any  peculiar  knowledge  or  talent 
on  the  subject :  but  having  stated  my  objections  to:  the  existing! 
salt  duties^  it  seems  to  be  incumbent  on  me,  to  ofier  my  idea  of  the 
prihciplea  on  which  a  salt  commutation  may  be  proposed,  as  a 
measuoe  of  expediency  and  propriety.      In  the  first  place,  I  would 
submit  that  tht  labouring  poor  should  be  entirely  exempt;  and 
have  the  free  use  of  salt  for  domestic  purposes,  for  preserving 
their  bacon  and  fish,  for  improving  their  bread  now  often  spoilt. 
for  want  of  a  little  salt,  for  increasing  tlie  milk  of .  their  cows^ 
and  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  without  any  con()pensation  on 
their  part.     In  the  next  place,  I  conceive  that  income  from  trades 
and  professions  should  not^  especially  in  this  instance,  be  subject 
to  any  contribution*      A  war  like  the  last,  a  contest  for  existence 
and  independence,  may  require  extraordinary  taxes :  but  the  la- 
bours of  the  hand  and  the  head,  the  produce  of  mental  and  manual 
exertion,  should  generally  hejree  from  taxation.     In  the  third 
place*  the  commutation  should  be  so  calculated,  as  not  to  subject, 
the  individual  to  more  than  what  he  is  now  charged  with  under 
Ae  existing  salt  duties.     For  example,  if  the  householder's  expense 
in  salt  be  at  present  thirty  shillings  a  year,^  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  him  to  pay  only  twenty  shillings  a  year  in  lieu  of  it.      If  in  a 
ykrming  concern  the  tax  on  salt  for  cheese,  butter,  breads  bacon, 
beef,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  costs  the  farmer  five  pounds  a 
year,  it  will  be  a  considerable  benefit  to  him  to  have  the  free  use 
of  untaxed  saltf  not  only  for  his  house,  but  for  his  flocks  and  herds, 
£m  his  cows  and  horses,  for  his  hay,  his  pasture  and  arable  land, 

*  The  difierence  between  the  expence  of  a  family,  in  salt  at  the  taxed 
Jirics  of  80a.  ^  busbfli  or  at  the  untaxed  price  of  If.  the  bushel,  is  more  thaii 
i  cMmld  bitve  conceived,  until  I  madft  inquiry  respeciing  the  quai^tity  used 
ifl^my  own  iiunity;  sumI  in  some  others. 
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by  contributing  only  a  portion  of  what  he  hoto  pays  for  the  partial 
use  of  sak  for  domestic  purposes^  only.  If  the  salt  duties  at  present 
interfere  with  the  improvement  of  landed  estates,  the  landlords'' 
contribution  towards  the  repeal  of  them  need  only'  amount  to  i, 
mall  part  of  tlie  benefit  which  he  would  immediately  derive  from' 
the  repeal.  If,  again,  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
or  inferior  quality  of  Spanish  barilla^  prefers  mineral  alkali  made 
from  salt,  he  may  very  well  a£Ford  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  mineral 
alkali,  of  a  ^^ffM  of  what  he  now  pays  on  the  quantity  of  salt  from 
which  it  can  be  made  ;  and  if  he.  makes  use  of  salt  for  producing 
sal  ammoniaCy  Glauber  salts^  or  magnesia ,  he  may  pay  a  similar 
duty  on  it.  If  the  salt  proprietor  is  relieved  from  the  embarrassing^ 
regulations  op  the  exportation  of  sak,  and  has  the  full  benefit  of  a 
very  extensive  and  much  better  market^  at  home^  he  cannot 
object  to  a  trivial  duty  on  that  which  is  exported  abroad :  and 
lastly,  if -'by  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties,  the  English  manufacturer 
be  enabled  to  make  mtmatic  and  oxy-muriatic  acidj  obj^ctis  of 
exportation  to  foreign  xoun tries,  a  tax  may  be  laid  on  the  exporU* 
tion  of  them.  On  these  principles  I  venture  to  propose  that  a  nioiety 
of  the  SALT  COMMUTATION  be  produced  by  a  moderate  duty  on 
tnineral  alkali^  sal  ammoniac^  glauber  satts,  and  mttgnesia^  (prb« 

• 

'  lo  the  Agricultural  Report  for  the  Countjr  of  Chester  by  Mr,  Holland, 
the  annual  allowance  of  salt  for  cheese,  &c.  in  a  farm  of  300/.  a  year,  is 
stated  at  half  a 'bushel  a  week.     This  may  perhaps  be  over-stated,  though- 

I  the  book  is  in  general  correct.    I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  the  expense 

of  salt  at  its  present  price,  in  a  farm,  is  much  more  than  the  farmers  are  in 
general  aware  of;  and  if  in  other  counties  there  is  less  salt  required  for 
cheese  than  in  Cheshire,  more  may  be  wanted  for  bacon,  l^read,  butter,  beef, 
fish,  and  other  domestic  purposes ;  and  if  we  add  the  use  of  it  for  hay,  cat- 
tle, manure,  &c.  the  advantage  of  the  repeal  to  the  farmer  would  be  very 

!  considerable. 

*  There  are  very  few  articles  of -<:ommerce  so  unprofitable  as  the  exportC" 
tion  of  English  salt.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  very  inadequate,  and  the 
market  uncertain ;  they  have  this  year  attempted  to  get  18^.  a  ton,  and  not 
succeeding,  many  of  the  works  are  shut  up.  Three-fourths  of  the  price  a^e, 
by  their  present  process,  expended  in  coals.  Bonds  from  the  proprietor  and 
two  sureties,  to  the  amount  of  treble  the  duty  (which  on  a  load  ot  a  hundred 
tons  would  amount  to  9,000/.),  are  required  before  the  sail  can  be  weighed 
and  loaded  at  the  works,  and  must  be  repeated  again  at  the  sea  port,  where 
the  salt  is  again  weighed  9  if,  at  the  sea-port,  there  is  any  deficl^cy 
or  excess  (the  comparative  waste  of  salt  being  very  uncertain)  .^he  pro« 
prietor  is  subuect  to  penalties.  The  very  expense  of  the  bonds  amounts 
to  some  hundreds  a  year. — This  export  traae  in  salt  is .  nearly,  if  not 
wholly  confined  to  Liverpool,  and  amounts  on  the  average  of"  the  last  -six 
years  to  1^,000  tons  a  vear;  .which  might  be  used  at  haioe,  with, 
infinitely  more  benefit  to  the  country.  The  increase  of  price  whic^  salt 
would  fairly  bear,  and  the  great  demand  for  salt  at  homey  in  case  of  the 
repeal  of  the  duties,  would  make  its  export  a  thing  of  minor  consideration. 
It  is  also  probable  that  aA  improvement  in  the  process  of  making  salt,  would 
oegment  the  demand  for  it  .abroad^  even  though  the  price  were  a  little  more- 
ori  account  of  the  duty.  .       ' 
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ouced  from  common  salt)  and  on  salt  exported  out  of  ibe  united 
kingdom,  and  also  on  muriatic  and  oxy-muriatic  acid '  produced 
from  salt,  and  exported  i  .these  duties,  on  the  average,  not  exceed- 
ing a  tenth  of  the  present  duties,  on  the  salt  required  for  the  several 
articles ;  and  that,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of 
mineral  alkali,  the  duty  on  imported  barilla  be  increased.  The 
other  moiety  of  the  commutation  will  be  easily  supplied,  by  a  very 
trivial  annual  contribution  from  landed  property,  bearing  a  very 
:small  proportion  to  the  benefit  it  would  derive  from  the  repeal-; 
and  hy  a  similar  contribution  from  the  occupiers  of  farms  and 
houses,  not  amounting  to  so  much  as  they  now  pay  on  account  of 
the  salt'  duties.  In  this  manner  half  of  the  proposed  commutation^ 
would  be  supplied  by  duties  oh  nevs  manufactures  from  salt,  hither* 
i:6 prohibited  by  the  salt  duties^  or  by  duties  on  exports  and  importa 
which  the  repeal  would  warrant ;.  and  the  inhabitants  of  England 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  more  for  the  use  of  salt  for  all  purposes^ 
(those  new  manufactures  excepted)  than  a  part  of  what  they  do 
now  pay  for  the  limited  and  restricted  use  of  the  p<Mrtion  of  native 
salt,  which  they  are  now  permitted  to  enjoy* 

.It  may  be  said  that  the  measure  under  consideration  looks  chiefly 
to  the  interest  of  the  salt  proprietor,  and  will  be  of  more  benefit 
to  him  than  to  odiers«  I  do  not  admit  the  fact  \  for  I  am  persviad- 
ed  that  our  financial  resources,  our  manufacturers,  seafaring  men, 
farmers,  land  proprietors, — andT  above  all,  the  suffering  and  un^ 
emplp^d  individuals  of  the  labouring,  class,  will  derive  great  and 
important  benefits  from  the  measure.  But  for  a  moment  suppose, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  advantages  of  the  repeal  of  the  salt 
duties^  w6uld  accrue  to  the  salt  proprietor, — and  then  let  us  see 
what  are  his  claims  to  be  relieved  from  the  unequal  burthen-, 
which  the  code  of  salt  laws  has-  imposed  upon  his*  property.  A^ 
bushel  of  salt,  when  purified  and  crystailllzed,  is  worth,  (exclusive 
of  the  duty)  about  four  pence  halfpenny.  On  this  bushel  of  sak 
the  duty  imposed  is  fifteen  shillings,  or  SO/,  per  ton,  bdng  forty 
times  the  value  of  the  article*  ,  Such  is  the*  tactv     Let  us  then 

r 
<"•         .   .  '  '       '     '  '  • 

'  *  There  are  maiiy' trades  and  manufactures  on  the  Continent,  such  as 
those  df  bleachers,  i^alicb  printers,  &€.  which  cannot  be  carried' on  without 
large  supplies  of  Muriatic  Add,  and  also  of  Oij^muriatic  Acid'.  And  as  foi- 
eisnerSy  m  making  the^e  chemicals,  have  had  the  unrestrained  use  of  .Eng- 
lish salt,  duty  free,  they  obtain  4^hese  articles,  w  necessari/  to  their  operatiom^ 
at  a  inuch  lower  rate  than  our  own  manufacturers ;  wha  are  subject  to  the 
severe  restrictions  of  the  d8th  of  Geo.  III.  in  the  use  of  salt^and  are  pre- 
vented from  applying  the  residuum  to  any  profitable  purpose.  If  the  salt 
used  in  England,  were  duty  free,  and  a  small  dut;y  laid  on  exported  salt, 
nmridiic  aciS.  and  bleaching  salts,  would  become  with  us  articles  of  manufac* 
ture  to  s^na  abroad ;  and,  on  exportation,  would  bear  a  moderate  duty, 
equivalent  to  the  export  duty  on  the  quantity  of  salt  from  which  these  artH 
cles  are  made. 
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consider  the  equity  of  such  a  tax  j  and  inqaire»  whether  there  ft- 
any-  other  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  payis  a.  tenth  part 
of  its  comparative  amounts  The  coal  proprietor  may  easily  coake 
the  ca$e  his  own,  by  only  calculating  the  operation  of  a  duty  of 
30/.  9  ton,  on  all  coals  for  ioms  consumption  g  so  as  to  equalize 
his  condition  with  that  of  the  salt  proprietor.  There  is  nothings 
in  the  nature  of  coal, — ^no  special  ground  of  exemption,— rno 
particular  merit  in  .its  character  or  substance,  to  give  it  a  preference 
over  salt.  They  are  both  useful: — but  many  nations — the  greatest 
p^t  of  the  vorld — ^do  very  well  without  coals  ;  none  of  them  how- 
ever can  do  vety  well  without  salt.  Coal  indeed  is  a  substitute 
for  turf,  wopd,  and  other  fuel :  but  it  will  not  manure  land,  pre<> 
ferve  meat,  cure  fish,  season  and  improve  the  food  of  man  or 
,heast,  and  render  it  palatable.  Why  then  should  the  salt  proprie-*- 
toT,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  taxes,  pay  a  tax  of  Jbrty  times  the 
palue  of  his .  property,  when  the  coal  proprietor  pays  nothing  ?-^ 
^  rather,  why  should  not  both  the  proprietors  be  equally  exempt, 
a|id  the  public — the  party  really  interested  ^-enjoj  the  full  benefit 
of  these  two  useful  and  valuable  articles  of  British  produce,  in 
•ipmploying  and  enriching  its  individual  members,  an4  giving 
streii^th,  permanence,  and  prp^perity  to  the  empire  ? 
..  Le^  us,  however,  for  a  mosient  suppose  the  same  duty  of  SOI.  per 
ton  were  to  be  laid  on  coals,  that  is  already  imrposed  upon  salt,  with 
jthe  same  allowance  of  it,  duty  Jree^  to  foreign  nations,  so  as  not 
to  iryure .  their  mait$^acturers ;.  and .  let  us  try  to  anticipate  the 
strength  of  argument,  and  vehemence  t>f  language,  which  wouhi 
jbe  applied  tf>  ^hew  the  injustice  and  impolioy  of  such  a  tax.  The 
•d^nc^  of  a  royal  fifth  out  of  some  mines  has  been  thought  pppres** 
.^ve»  Yet  what  is  a.  fifth  ?  what  would  hefour^ths  of  the  annual 
produce  of  a  copper  ndne^  lead  mine^  or  any  other  mine,  compared 
•with  a  tax  which  prohibits  ^  proprietor,  ^nder  the  severest  zxii 
most  rigorously  exacted  penalties,  to  ^igj^lj  iiree-penf^  >toorth  nf 
his  cnxm  salt  for  thc^  use  of  his  family,  until  the  sum  of  ten  skUlingi' 
rhasbeen  .paid  to.  the  collector  .of  eyid&Rfar  permission  to  use  ^  ?^rr 
Such,  however,  is  the  law. '  Compared  with  this,  the  taking  from 
)ximnine'tef[Uhs  of  his  annual  produce,  would  be  nothing*  He 
would  enjoy  the  remaining  tenth  freely.     What  J  after  that  he  haa 

'  The  regulations  respecting  the  salt  duties  afe,  on  account  of  the  exce^ 
^sive  amount  of  the  tax,  necessarily/  very  strict  and  severe.  The  salt  pro- 
prietor is,  in  no  case,  allowed  admission  into  his  own  warehouses,  except  in 
presence  of  the  excise  officer,  who  keeps  the  key,  and  neves  trusts  it  qut  of  hi» 
hand  on  any  account  whatever.  Whenever  the  proprietor  wautj*  admittance 
-to  them,  he  is  obliged  to  give  previous  notice  to  the  exciseman,  und  ifequest 
him  to  attend.  So,  on  the  pumping  into  the  pan,  boUine^  drawing,  ware- 
housing, and  loading,  previous  notice  must  be  given;  and  thereby  time  is^ 
lost,  expense  incurred,  and  the  proprietor  often  materialiy  ii^redr 
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tatsed  Ms  own  properly  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  purified  it, 
crystallized  it,  and  fitted  it  for  use,  must  he  pay  a  fine  of  Jbrty  times 
Us  value,  for  permission  to  use  it  P — No  priyation,that  does  not  take 
the  whole,  can  be  compared  with  such  a  tax.  ^  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
no  Englishman  who  attentively  considers  the  situation  of  the  salt 
proprietor,  will  think  it  unreasonable  that,  when  he  has  dtawn  up 
his  brine  from  the  springs  on  his  own  estate,  and  with  considerable 
expense  of  fuel  and  labour,  has  purified  and  crystallized  it,  he 
should  obtain  eight-pence  a  bushel  for  the  salt  so  produced,  as 
well  as  the  coal  proprietor  for  his  bushel  of  coals,  brought  out 
rough  from  the  pit.  What  farmer  would  grudge  paying  two* 
pence  for  a  peck  of  salt,  if  it  would  secure  a  load  of  hay  from  the 
effects  of  wet  ?  or  not  give  a  shilling  for  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
salt,  to  preserve  his  sheep  from  the  rot,  and  to  increase  the  milk 
of  his  cows,  the  fat  of  his  bullocks,  and  the  health  and  strength  of 
his  horses  and  other  animals  ?  or  who  would  think  of  the  cost  of 
ten  shillings,  for  fifteen  bushels  of  salt,  to  sweeten  and  improve  as 
many  acres  ot  sour  coarse  grass,  or  to  restore  and  fertilize  as 
much  of  exhausted  soil  ?  It  would  indeed  be  an  insult  to  my 
countrymen^  after  their  noble  and  disinterested  stand  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  civilized  world,  to  suppose  that  their 
minds  can  become  at  once  so  narrow  and  sordid,  as  to  be  insensible 
of  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  a  tax,  lying  with  such  excess  of 
burthen  on  the  property  of  one  class  of  their  fellow  subjects.  If 
the  redress  of  the  grievance  were  to  be  attended  even  with  some 
personal  expense  ot  loss  to  the  other  members,  still  it  should  not 
be  withheld:  but  when  the  repeal  of  the  tax  appears  to  be  01 
general  benefit  to  th^  community, — the  commutation  on  the 
whole  far  less  burthehsome, — and  the  only  question^  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  Jew  annual  shillings  more  or  less,  in  the  degree  of 
contribution  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax, — it  were  an 
aspersion  on  the  British  character  (whilst  kind  and  considerate  to 
all  other  nations)  to  insinuate  that  it  can  fail  in  justice  and  atten-* 
tion  ^o  its  own  members.  .    . 

The  condition  of  a  minister,  however  sought  for  and  solicited,  is 
seldom  to  be  envied, —  except  when  he  has  the  means  of  doing  an 
act  of  essential  justice  to  individuals,  and  of  general  benefit  to  the 
community.  Power  so  enjoyed.  However  awful  the  responsibility, 
is  more  than  enviable  5 — it  partakes  of  the   nature  of  the  divine 

'  In  my  attempt  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  this  subject,  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  me  that  I  have  no  interesl  or  concern  in  any  -salt  wotks,  nor  (to 
my  knowledge)  any  couneciion  or  relative,  who  has.  My  intoriiiation,  I 
can  add,  has  been  obtained  from  gentlemen  whose  knowledge  and  character 
induced  me  to  give  them  credit,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
inquiry. 
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attributes.  If  the  diinks  of  a  country  jbe  due  to  .the  man>  who  hat 
made  two  stems  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  b^fore»  what 
debt  of  gratitude  will  be  due  to  that  Statesman,  who  shall  have  the 
glory-— -of  adding  to  the  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage  and  produceof  his 
native  land,—  of  releasing  the  propertv  of  some  oi  his  fellow  sub« 
jects  from  a  burthensome  inequality  of  conditic»i,«-of  relieving  the 
manufacturers  from  restraints  and  impediments  calculated  to  check 
and.  paralyse  all  their  exertions, — ^and  of  removing  from  the  labour- 
ing class,  strong  temptations  to  vicious  and  criminal  habits,  whilst 
they  afforded  them  fresh  means  of  subsistence,  and  opened  to  their 
industry,  new  and  increasing  sources  of  healthful  and  profitable 
employment  ? 


POSTSCRIPT. 


.  In  the  Letter  .which  I  have  lately  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to 
you,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  how  much  the  employment,  sub- 
sistence, and  moral  character  of  the  labouring  class,  ai^d  our  most 
important  sources  of  national  prosperity  from  fisheries,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures,  are  affected  by  the  salt-duties  ;  and  how 
easily  and  amply  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  may  be  compen- 
sated for^  so  as  to  give  the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  salt  to 
our  fishermen,  msinufacturers,  and  husbandmen,'  for  many  profitable 
uses,  which  the  present  excessive  duties  exclude  by  an  entire  pro- 
hibition. 

I  have  now  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  a  few  observations  on 
some  popular  objections  to  the  repeal  of  these  duties. 

It  is  said,  that  the  English  salt  does  not  answer  for  curing  fishi 
so  well  as  that  of  &.  UbeSy  St.  Martin's^  and  Oleron ;  and  in  con- 
firmadon  of  this,  it  is  observed,  idxait  Jbreigfi  salt  is  generally 
preferred  for  that  purpose  in  the  West  of  England. — I  shall  there- 
fore first  inquire,  whether  this  superiority  really  exists,  and  if 
not,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  preference. 

Since  our  advancement  in  chemical  science,  we  are  less  disposed 
to  venerate  occult  qualities^  being  able  to  refer  to  experiments  in  the 
laboratory.  With  our  present  advantages,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  quantities  oi  pare  muriate  of  soda  in  different 

■  In  the.  political  liomance  of  Arm  ATA,  just  published,  a  noble  Lord  has 
very  forcibly  expressed  some  of  the  objections  to  the  salt  duties,  as  injurious  to 
our  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  See  pages  141, 168,  169, 170, 
and  189. 
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4iiids  c^  salt,;  and  the  proportions  of  impurities  and  extraneous 
matteiTf  and  particularly  srs  to  the  presence  of  magnesia y  which  is 
considered  as  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  animal  food.— 
4N0W,  this  analysis  of  the  different  species  of  salt-  has  been  lately 
and  accurately .  made  by  a  physician  of  high  character,  distin- 
guished for  his  laborious  and  scientific  researches.  Dr.  Heni^y, 
of  Manchester!  has  examined  the  comparative  strength  and  purity 
of  'Britislv  and  foreign  salt,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation 
.has  .proved,  thai  the  quaiitity  of  pure  muriate  of  soda  contained 
in  the  lat*ge  grainedjishefy  halt  of  Cheshire,  is  considerably  mofe 
than  what  exists  in  the  salt  of  OleroHj  which  is  the  strongest  of 
the  foreign  salts  ;  and  that  the  proportion,  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  m^nesia  is  ten  times,  and  of  other  impurities  in  foreign  salt, 
three  times  as  much,  as  ia^the-Cheilaiie  salt*  An  account  of  this 
analysis  '  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in.  January  1810,  and 
published,  at  Liverpool,  in  18 LI.     No  one  can  read  Dr.  Henry's 

analysis  without  couvictiony  ^thatthef>r^r€Dce  of  the  Cornish  and 

»     .  -  • 

'  Dr.  Henry's  Table  of  the  result  of  his  experimeots  is  so  curious  and 
decisive,  that  I  insert  it. 

1000  parts  by  weight  consi&t  of 

.  .    ■ —A _- ; —  • 


Muriate        TotAl       Sulpb.     Sulph.       Total  >  Total    Pare  mil* 
Kiod  of  Salt.         Insol.  of  earthy .         of  of  sul-       irapu>        riate 

matter.    Magneaia.  muriates,     lime,   magoesia.   pViates.  nties.     of  soda. 
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Devomhire  6diennen,  is  not  owiiq;  to  the  superior  strength  or 
purity  of  the  foreign  3alt»  but  to  other  causes  for  the  existence^ 
which  we  shall  not  hare  far  to  inquire. 

There  are  two  circumstances^  either  of  which  is  mfficient  Co 
.account  for  the  preference  which  has  been  given  in  Cornwall  and 
Deronshire  to  foreign  salt  ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  limiiatitm 
of  quantity^  as  to  sak  imported  lor  curing  fish ;  whilst  the  restrio^ 
.d6n  which  our  hws  have  put  on  EnglM  salt  allowed  duiyjree  for 
the  fisheries^  is  sudias  it  is  not  practicable  for  any  fisherman  to  conw 
piy  with.  The  allowance  of  English  udt^  duty  free,  for  our  fisb- 
eneSy  is,  by  Act  of  Parltamem^  only  fifty  pounds  of  salt  for  a 
'hundred  weight  offish  y  an  aHomrancet  wiut  which  it  is  impossible 
.to  dry  sail  fish^  or  ta  cure  itsii  bsik^  either  for  lieeptng  pr  for  a 
foreign  market.  Fish,  may  be  €omed  for  present  use  with  such  an 
allowance  of  sate.;  and  (it  has  been  asserted)  may  be  preserved  in 
terrrb  ;.  but  even  this  attempt  has  recently  failed,  where  fairly 
and  favourably  tried  by  the  iSowns  Fishery  Society;  and  in.  any 
event,  the  expense  is  very  greatly  enhanced  to  the  fishermen,  by 
•the  cost  of  the  barrels.  The  obvious  efiect  of  such  a  restriction  on 
the  allowance  of  English  salt,  whilst  no  limitation  is  put  on  that  m* 
parted^  is  that  the  fishermen  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  foreign 
mUi  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  quantity,  to  salt  their  fish 
for  keeping ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to  a  popular  prejudice,  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  «  English  salt  will  not  answer  for  the  fisher- 
ies without  a  mixture  of  foreign  salt."  The  other  cause  to  whidi 
I  refer,  is  that  the  importation  oi foreign  salt  to  our  western  and 
southern  coasts,  is  connected  with  anothertrade,  more  provable  to 
die  individuals  concerned,  than  to  Government.  Foreign  salt  for 
the  use  of  our  fisheries,  having  never  been  liable  to  the  j^nglish 
duty,  is  less  scrupulously  examined  and  weighed,  than  that  from 
Cheshire,  upon  which  a  drawback  is  granted.  Hence,  it  i$.  said, 
after  weighing  a  small  part  of  the  cargo,  the  interference  of  the 
officer  proceeds  no  further,  but  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  whatever  it 
may  contain,  is  passed  by  mensuration.  With  a  lucrative  contra* 
hand  trade  so  covered  and  protected,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose, 
that  foreign  salt  may.  be  afforded  ^t  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  our 
Cheshire  salt,  subjected  as  it  is  to  oppressive  restrictions  and  re* 
gulations ;  and  it  will  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  French  Smug-r 
gler  sells  his  bushel  of  salt,  containing  eighty-four  pounds,  at  the 
same  price,  as  the  English  fair  dealer  can  afford  his  bushel  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  of  salt,  being  only  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bushel. 
These  are  the  two  circumstances,  which  I  am  induced  to  believe 
have  causbd  this  preference  to  be  given  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, to  the  salt  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  s^i<],  that  a  duty  on  the  export  of  salt,  though  small,  would 
.be  injuries  to  ourTdt  proprietors  in  foreign  markets.— This  duty 


makes  no  necessairy  part  of  die  proposed  commotatioBy  and  maf 
be  withdrawni  if  the  objection  isnotobriatedby  the  consideratioiit 
that  the  repeal  of  the  sah  duties  would  produce  a  oonsiderable 
Jiome  market  for  salt,  not  only  superior  in  profit^  but  exceeding  in 
amount  all  that  our  salt  works^  and  any  probaUe  increase  of  them^ 
voitld  sujpply*  The  average  expovt  of  salt  from  Chesbiw,  whicli 
constitutes  the  great  supply  of  the  foreign  unrkets,  a[^acs  by  die 
returns  of  some  years  back,  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  tti#M«»^ 
tons  a  year.  It  is  not  probable  diat  the  exports  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  amount  to  half  as  much  more.  I  would  thecefioie 
wish  the  salt  proprietors  to  consider^  whedier  (in  coosequenoe 
of  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties)  our  fisheries  being  freely^  and  widi^^ 
out  impediment  extended  along  our  coastSi*— <the  mtno&ctuies  of 
^lineral  alkali  and  other  articles  firaoi  salt,  which  liuMre  emimeia* 
ted  in  my  Letter,  being  carried  on  widiout  any  ohatructiony-^UMl 
die  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  and  for  presemng  hay,, and  for  ds 
benefit  of  catde,  bdng  adopted  in  :niany  parts  of  the  kingdon,***- 
the  quantity  of  salt,  which  we  now  send  abroad  for  .die  benefit  of 
foreigners  and  to  our  own  injury^  would  be  much  more  than  kaljf 
pf  what  we  should  Want  for  our  home  market  ?v-Theamamit^of 
sak  for  our  jfisheries,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  state,  wkh  the  siqi^ 
erior  natural  advantages  whkh  we  possess,  and  with  that  g»at  and 
commanding  advantage  (if  we  should  ever  enjoy  >  it)  of  lumngva 
cheap,  abundant,  and  unrestricted  supply  of  it  at  home.  In  fnrope, 
the  Dutch  enjoy  at  present  all  the  benefits  of  oiur. natural  produce 
and  local  situation,  to  the  eidushn  of  our  own  peoples .  <«  They 
h<;ive  no  herrings  near  their  own  coasts,  but  catch  them  on  the  ooaet 
of  Britain,  from  Shedand  to  the  coast  of  Sussi^.''  Yet  by  the 
favour  of  British  laws,'  they  purehase  Briddi  salt  to  much  more 
advantage  than  our  fishermea  can  obtain  it^  undersell  us  .at  aQ- 
foreign  markets,  and  exclude  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  those 
natural  blessings  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  bestowed  on 
this  ibland.  In  America,  the  United  States  have  taken  advantage 
^f  the  restrictions  to  which  our  fishermen  are*  subjected,  andjeC 
permission  given  them  to  fish  on  our  fishing  banks,  to  ii^ure  essett^ 
tially  our  Newfoundland  fishermen,^  and  to  deprive  thcni  of  sdx>ve 

.  ^  See  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart^  p.  89.— Our  salt  laws  would  wpear  to 
a  foreigner,  more  like  a  code  impo^dby  tbe  interested  jealous^r  of  Uollai»i> 
than  as  regulations  adopted  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  England. 

*  I  state  this  on  the  aut(ioriiy  of  a  pamphlet  lately  published  at  Glasgpw^ 
kititled,  **  The  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain.*^  It  is  there  ^stated,  that 
^  the  demand  4m  fish  in  our  West  India  8ettlemoiiil8>!upon  anavcm^.'Of 
three  years,  ending  1307,  was  456,3^1  cwt  97»4a6cf  which  wa^furnisbfiji 
hy  the  mother  country,  leaving  358|7d5  cwt.  to  be  sitipplted  from  the  Anne- 
rican  fisheries.  Of  this  quantity,  aboroe  half  was  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  u«ing  our  salt  atid  our  fishing  banks ;  and  in  tb^tbraeji^sEu^s,  only 
170,610  cwt,  from  our  Newfoundland: ficliery,fuiuul a.  raaefactiii ear  Waat 
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lialf  the  supplj  offish  for  our  West  India  colonies.  It  must  there* 
fore  be  difficult  at  present  to  estimate  what  migU  be  the  demand 
of  *salt  for  our  fisheries,  if  the  present  impediments  and  obstruc- 
tions were  done  awsly. — ^In  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
aikdU  from  sah,  I  haTe^  from  the  information  of  scientific  chem- 
ists, yentisred  to  state,  the  probable  demand  of  salt  for  that  article 
onlj,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  a  year,  being  a- 
bouthalf  of  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  at  present  exported.  I  havi^ 
iK>ticed  other  important  articles,— ^such  as  sal  ammoniaCf  glavber 
-saUsy  magnesia^  and  muriaiic  and  oxymufHatic  acidy  for  Exporta- 
tion. There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  these  new  manufac-' 
toves  from  salt,  dutyfree^  will  ahogether  produce  an  advantageous 
loariEet  at  heme  for*  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons  of 
Sftlt,  being  the  whole  quantity  now  exported  from  Cheshire.  This^ 
however,  is  on  the  supposition  that  (in  case  of  a  duty  being  laid 
on  them)  regulations  oppressive  and  embarrassing,  like  those  now 
^cisting  as  to  the  manuf2K;ture  of  salt,- be  not  imposed  on  these  new 
manufactures.  In  fact',  they  would  be  unnecessary.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  salt,  such  as  the  present  odious  tax  of  fortt 
TiMBS  rrs  VALUE,  makes  the  strictest  and  severest  condiiiohsj 
not  only  necessary,  but  inefficient  and  unavailable  ;  whereas  the 
duty  on  these  new  manufactures  from  salt,  instead  of  being  forty 
tim^sihe  price  of  the  article,  need  not  be  a  fourth  of  their  exten- 
ded value.    . 

To  the  demand  of  salt  for  fishieries  and  manufactures,  must  be 
added  that  for  husbandry.  And  here,  if  we  estimate  on  only  a 
bushel  of  salt  per  acre  being  used  for  six  millions  of  the  cultivable 
acres  in  England,  we  shall  .find  an  additional  market  for  150,000 
tons  of  sak  for  manure  only,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  wanted  for 
•  hay  and  cattle.  Again,  if  we  suppose  on  this  exported  salt,  a 
duty  to  be  imposed,  even  as  high  as  sixpence  a  bushel,  that  would 
jR)t  check  the  American,  or  iiny  other  foreign  market,  or  be  more 
than  the  salt  proprietor  would  receive  ample  compensation  for,  in 
being  relieved  from  the  costly  and  oppressive  regulations,  to  which 
the  export  of  salt  is  at  present  subjected. 

.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  repeal  of  the  salt  duties  would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  several  subordinate  Excise  officers  of  their  sit- 
uations, and  of  injuring  others  whose  official  profits  and  perqui- 
sites depend  chiefly  on  prosecutions  and  convictions.  On  this  I 
have  to  observe,  th^t  for  part  of  those  who  are  now  attending  the 
salt  works,  the  new  manufactures  from  salt  would  supply  a  more 
easy  and  less  inindtous  duty  than  what  they  now  have  to  perform ; 
and  as  to  the  prospective  increase  of  excisemen,  if  they  were  not 

India  Islaods^-^This  is  impnlaed  to  restrictions  which  our  fishermen  are  sub- 
JMted  to,  but  tb»  sttlxiects  of  the  United  States  are  eaeoipt  from. 
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Is^t  up-qitite^  to  the  present  degree  of  populaMii»*  it  would 'not 
prpduce  any  $eriou9  incoavenience  to  this  country.  The  oth«r 
part  of  the  objection,  however,  thai  ^profitt  and.  perqmstteSf  is 
of  a  more  serious  nature  dian  I  was  aware  of,  when  I, addressed 
my  Letter  to  you.  I  .therq  stated  the  itamoral  effects  of  the  sak 
duties,  ^as  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  <of  the  great  salt  woriot^ 
but  information  which  I  have  just  reo^ved,  cofiviaces  me  lj>at  thit 
infection  spreads  more  widely  than^  I  had.  sypposed*  <<  To  ouT'poorv 
(says  my  .correspondent,  an  active  magistrate  of  Cornwall)  .tb^ 
temptation  of  smuggling  an  article,  so  easily  concealed,  and  souiiW 
yersally  in  request,  is  commonly  too  great  for.  them  to:  resisty  al^ 
diough  at  the  expense  of  petjury.  and  detection.«^«-0£  \X»  demoraHi* 
zing  tendency  I  never  had  any  doubt :  but  since  I  have  been:  acttag 
as  a  magistrate  in  this  town,  I  find  the  evil  far  greater  than  I  ^PU* 
pected.  Se.irch  warrants^  hearingsand  canoictions  are  matters  of. 
constant  recurrence."~r If  these  convicticHis,  thecefcife,  andisxche* 
quer  processes  and  prosecutions,  constitute  jSart  of  th^2f^a^;;ptfr9Xi^ 
sites  of  office,  it.  would  be  far  better  for  us  aU,  that  a  few  th^sanda 
a  year  were  sacrificed  in  compensations,  than  that  this  mi^chieC 
should  be  suffered  to  continue*  In  fact,  all  such  temptations  to 
evil,  and  all  perplexity  and  intricacy  in  codes  of  taxation,  though 
they  may  be  profitable  tp  the  agents  and  underlings  of  ofiicej  are 
very  pernicious  to  the  state  and  to  the  community.  Whilst  they. 
encourage  fraud  and  theft  and  perjury,  they  injure  the  fair  dealer  $ 
multiplying  prosecutions  and  ^convictions,  to  the  ruin  of  all  the 
parties, .  except  those  who  are  the.conductora  or  promoters/  The 
property  of  salt  in  Bengal  is  deriyed  fromthe  Mogul  government 
znd  vested  with  other  prerogative  rights  in  the  East  India  CcHnpaay. 
In  the  year  1782,  the  receipts  from  this  fund  had  fallen  short  of 
ks  expenditure  :  and  the  accounts  .had  become  so  intricate  and  iur^ 
volved, .  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to.  abolish  it,  and.  recreate 
it  in  a  new  form.  It  was  not  that. the  public  bad  been  at  sdl  je* 
^lieved  from  the  burthen,  but  that  the  revenue  wasabsotbed  in  the- 
complication  of  the  system,  and  frauds,  thefts  and  perquisites;  en^ 
grossed  all  the  profits.  The  genius  of  A{r.  Hastings,  with  the  sud- 
o  f your  late  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  produced  an  efiectual 
remedy.    This  consisted  in  simplifying  the  machinery.     The  con-r 

■  The  process  of  making  salt  in  Bengal,  i&  different  from  ours.  It  is  pro* 
duced  from  sea-water  by  the  chemical  action  of  fire,  aided  by  the  filtration 
of  the  diluted  sand  and  mud  of  the  river  and  sea-shore,  and  their  con- 
joined, evaperation  by  the  means'  of  an  accumulation  of  pots  of  uuMazed 
earthenware,  presenting  tbeir  several  surfaces  in  the  :combinatioo  and  tocm? 
of  a  reverboratory  furnace  to  the  fire  within,  This^  work  is  performed  byr 
the  natives  of  the  country,  of  the  professional  appellation  of  Molungeesi 
and  the  allotment  of  their  local  distribution  over  a  vast  extent  of  sea-coast, 
is  called  by  the  name  of  Co/ame«,— Such  is  the  account,  fur  which  I  aiiis 
indebted  to  the  kinducHs  of  Mr.  Hastings,  .  ...©« 
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tnml  df  rii^  entm  department  ^s  undertaken  bf  f^Hir  bvoth^i' 
with  salt  agents  utid^  him  for  the  supetintendancy  of  each  divisiod 
of  the  salt  works*  The  aduandes  oE  m^ney  for  the  works^  were 
made  through  the  controller  to^  the  salt  agents ;  who  accounted  to 
him  for  their  expenditures  and  returns,  and  he  to  the  Goyemor 
General  and  CouneiL  At  the  end  cS  the  year,  the  whole  produce 
of  sak  was  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  lots,  and  sold  by  public 
auction  to  the  hi^iest  bidders ;  and  such  was  the  success  tl^t  at-^ 
tetided  this  measure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  die  ability  and  integrity 
with  which  it  was  executed  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  that,  without  any 
aiditionat  burthen  to  the  public,  this  salt  of  Bengal  produced,  and 
has  eontintted  to  produce,  a  clear  income  of  a  cror^  ^  r^e^^,  oif 
radier  mote  than  a  million  sterling.  The  retail  price  of  salt  in  Ben* 
gal^  like  that  ctf  other  necessaries  of  life,  is  now  governed  by  die^ 
supply  atid  the  demand;  By  the  last  annual  return,  made  up  td 
April  1815,  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  during  the  preceding 
yciar  in  Bengal,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty^two  thousand  tons,  and 
the  clear  profit  of  government;  that  year,  was  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-ewo  thousand  pounds. 

There  is  yet  another  objection  \  ^^e  naaeky  and  presumption 
of  mxning  oDJections  to  a  tax,  which  has  so  long  been  submitted  to« 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that  those,  whose  peculiar  duty  and  power  ie 
is  to  provide  and  administer  the  remedy,  have  pledged  themselveaf 
Off  the 'Subject,  and  ihat  they  will  keep  their  engagement :  my  ob-' 
ject  therefore  has  been  to  suggest  to  my  countrymen  reasons^  foi^ 
submitting  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  a  cammtUatibH  duty  /  whichf 
will  not  be,  by  even  a  tefUkpart^  sd  burthensome  as  what  thej^ 
nowbear. 

In  the  year  ISOO,  the  attention  of  a  Committee  of- the  House  of 
Gammons  was  extended,  from  the  <:onsideration  of  th^  Briiish 
Herring  Fitkeries^  to  the  opei^on  oi  the  duties  of  skit  \  thetf 
«£  SO.  per -ton,  being  only  twiMhirds  of  their  present  amoimt.  In^ 
^ir  report,  after  recognizif^  the  inconveniences  under  which  the 
fisheries'  labour  from  restrictions,  and  the  inefficacy  of  those  re^ 
straints  for  the  security  of  the- revenue,  they  proceed  to  state  ^<  tbe^ 
practice  of  some  of  the  trade,  to  pay  the  duty*  for  the  salt  they 
hav^  used  in  the  fishery,'  as  being  upon  the  whole  less  burthensim^ 
than  a  compliance  with  the  regulatiom  for  the  use  of  dutyfree  salt 
would  have  been.     Such  however  (they  add)  is  the  weight  of   the 

'  In  ^otlant),  the  diiScaldes  in  obtaining  salt  fer  the  fisheries,  are,  if 
possible,  greater  than  they  are  here*  I  am  tokj,  that  in  many  parts,  if  the 
fisherman  wants  a  permit  to  use  a  little  salt  for  his  fishety,  he  may  have  to* 
fravei  fifty  miles  before  he  can  iind  an  excifiemao. 

*^  The  addition  of  a  duty  of  10^  per  ton  (making  30l.  in  the  whole)  ^eems- 
to  hftve  pat  an  eottre  end  to^  this  practice,  and  the  iish  is  now  thrown  ovei^ 
l^rd  and  destroyed. 
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iiol^y  thatia  general  die  fishermeiY  chocwe  ifalfaertotfatfilw  oyei^ 
t^oard  the  fish^^-than  to  cove  it."  The  Committee  therefore  pnv* 
ceeded  to  recommend  a  commutation  of  thk  Salt  DuTiESy 
as  a  measure  highly  deservmg  the  attention  of  the  House ;  as  es^ 
seniially  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fisheries,  and  rend«nriftg: 
unnecessary  the  bounties  granted  for  them  »  and  at  the  same  time> 
replete  with  other  advantages  in  cheapening  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  a  variety  of  useful  .arts» . 

In  the  next  Session  (after  expressing  a  concurrence  in  the  former 
Report)  the  Committee  proceeded  in  their  inquiry,  and  in  June 
1801,  resolved — «  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a 
commutation  of  the  duties  on  salt  would  be  productive  of 
many  great  and  important  advantages  to  all  descriptions  of  perscms 
in  tnis  kingdom^  and  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  its  Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries,  Trade  and  Manufactures/'  And  as  all  the 
orders  of  the  community  would  derive  benefit  from  the  repeal,  they 
agreed  that  the  commutation  should  be  by  some  general  taxy  ex-. 
tending  to  them  all :  and  concluded,  that^  at  diat  late  period  of  the 
season,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  postponed 
till  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

,  The  assurance,  however^  of  the  minister,  Mr-  Pitt,  <*  that  when* 
ever  the.  return  of  peace  enabled  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  venture 
on  a  diminution  of  the  revenue.,  the  repeal  f^ the  dutj^  on  salt  shall 
have  their  first  consideration"— contributed  to  postpone  the  further 
discussion  of  the  subject.— *That  period  of  the  return  of  peace  is 
now  arrived,  aifd  it  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  Vhich  press 
with  weight  and  urgency  for  the  mm^^fio^tf  adoption  of  themea^ 
sure.-^  A  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  class  in  this  country 
is,  by  unprecedented  circumstances,  deprived  of  those  means  of  em- 
ployment, which  may  be  best  supplied  by  the  repeal  of  the  salt  du- 
ties.— And  at  the  present  critical  period,  after  the  exertions  and. 
events  of  the  preceding  war  for  above  twenty  years  bad  engaged 
the  feelings  of  us  all,  and  supplied  a  powerful  stimulus  and  interest^ 
to  the  public  mind,  the  want  of  that  or  of  some  other  sufficiently 
interesting  object  of  attention  is  now  severely  felt,  aTtd  an  evil 
spirit  is  gone  forth  among  a.  portion  of  tie  people,  many  of  them 
being  at  the  same  time  really  suffering  for  want  of  proper  occupation. 


«  In  my  letter  to  Mr,  Vansittart,  1  have  submitted  the  principlesand  out- 
lines of  a  proposed  commfjUation  for  the  salt  duties.  Nothing  has  since 
occurred  to  make  me  doubt  the  inlbrmatbo  ^ven  iiie»  that  half  the  sum 
reqeinedt  may  be  raised  by  a  dotv  on  minfiml  aU&ali,  and  other  mamifactitres 
(rem  salt;  and  the  other  half  from  landlords  and  tenants  of  farms,  an4 
from  householders,  by  the  payment  of  nbout  half  of  what  the  extra  price  of 
salt  now  costs  them.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  if  half  of  the  sum  required* 
cma  be  supplied  by  duties  on  new  mant^aciwei  fnm  $aHf  we  shall  only  have 
lo  pay  half  of  what  we  now  pay.  «> 


flOfr  Sit  T.  Bernard  on'JEfflpkffment 

I  tidlHii»lun*miy  tk^  unmedtatdy  vemtdted  bf  the  msKBbiL  oir^Rit 
9ALT  i>tB]U»^r.iiMoh«iimiUiio8tant»iiedlM)]r  snppiy  new  and  heae^ 
ficial  obj|B4t9«BttAiHdary69iil(  ii^  to  alHiie'  members  of  the 

oomuaii9fffmmh0riasH$d  ^i'hfim^iffngftgeA  m-tuibulent  tnd*  swU^ 
tiiigt^9iPQ«kl  ^n  be<m«Hcb!iii>re  i^efuUy  and  satwfacCofil^ 
ibjmkiag  tbeic  own;  iitrttthesy  and  dwreby  contributing 
t9  the  MQil£iiae^««d  pgosperitf  of  the  covmtt^^   ... 


4%.    -►«>•»  .  <>         .  I»» 
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'  ^  At  the  present  ctisis,  ^tf hen  want  of  employment  for  thekrbaM^ 
ing  class,  and  deficiency  in  ottr- general  means  of  svEbsistenny^ 
h^e  enabled  factioas  individuak  to 'disseminate  sedition  ah^ong 
men  naturally  ioyal  and  generou8,--and  when  the  public  attention 
is  divided  between  the  two  great  objects,  of -improving -the  situation 
of  the  cottager,  and  at  Ae  same  time  preserving  ths^  cammunsfey 
from  the  tnischievous  efiects  of  anevil  spirit  of  novehy  »and^«Mk 
eontent,-^(  beg  ieave  to  draw  your  attention  to  someradditiooal 
drcmmstances,  which  m^y  tend  to  shewfaow  much  the  earfy'twa^ 
sidenxtion  of  the  measure  wluch  I  have  submitlttd  to  you,  .will  be 
conteibatory  to  both  the  objects  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;-^'4md 
how  much  the  afiection  of  the  cottager  may  be  increased,  ^aiid 
die  intrigues  of  internal  enemies  defeated,  by  his  being  relieved 
£com  ah  injurious  and  obnoxious  tax,  the  repeal  of  which  will  sup* 
phr  new  sources  of  profitable  employment,  and  improve  his  means 
9of  domestic  comfort  and  subsistence.  .     .    ^ 

"-Nothing  is  more  likely  eventually  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  English  ^or,  than  what  has  been  lately  suggested  in  the 
•Hnnse-  of  Commons,  by  a  respectable  and  independent 'member, 
i^^he -principle  which  Mr.  Gurwen  has  adopted,  is 'the  'snne  as 
jfefaat,*'.on  which  our  Society  has  unifonnly  acted. — *In  a  very:  early 
8tagetil'jiiiqfiiiy,we' recognized  this  as  our  leading  principle,  that 
<c  Whatever  encourages  and  promotes  habits  xif:  imdustrt,:  p&u- 
B£KCE,  FORESIGHT,.  VIRTUE,  and  cLEANLUiKaa among ,  the ^Pp^Tf^ 
is  beneficial,  to  ^em  and  to  the  country  (rf-whatever.  removes,  or 
'^Uminnhes  the  ineitemeat  to.any  of  theae  qualities,  is  detrimental 
tt^thr  STTATE,  and  pemicions  to  the  iNOiviDUiiti."  **^  'Skis  is  ^ 
PRiKciPLE,  on  which  the  prospective  and  permaiMnt  *  irelfeire  of 

*  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  bettering  tl^  condition  of  the  poor,  page  XO.. 
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the  cottager  iM]r1>^  mcttt  etfiBcmally  promoted :  tet  tune  4mmM$$» 
vem^yh  ztnpTe9ent  waitt^d^  to  relieve  hU  distress, "asidcalfti  his  anxo 
iety.  The  English  cottager^  so  £ar  as  ^e  i^oor  Lairs  hi^eiiot  aiFected 
him,  is  of  a  nobie  and  independtent  character  >^  be  ta«lMf  ilirive  on- 
ekemosumry  subsistence.  His  f  eelmgs  ate  naturalt)^  *  in  isnisoii: 
^ith  wStat  a  noUe>  Viscount  has  expressed  widn  so  moAk  tnadi  afli 
energy  i  «  that  none  able  to  work,  should  hate  afvy  cbdnn  bat  to 
ik»  wages  of  laboar  ;  they  should  not  be  supplied  irith  moneyy 
but  with  work)  for  which  &ey  should  be  paid."  '  But  it  is  by  no* 
means  the  nature  of  the  English  poor  to  be  deficient,  either  in  per- 
sonal gratitude,  or  in  pi|iA»lic  feeling.  With  all  the  privations 
w6ich  the  poor  underwent  in  the  late  war,  there  was  not  a  cot* 
ta^er,  who  had  not  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  civilhed 
world  from  tjranfty  stnd  devastation,  who  did  not  exult  indie 
dignified  part  which  the  Ukited  Empire  took  in  the  contest^ 
vii  whose  heart  did  not  beat  with  Dbvotioii  to  the  StJPHEnn 
Beikg,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  social  order  by  the  Battle 
id  Waterloo,  and  with  gratitnde  to  the  British  Hero,  who  was 
the  favoured  instnsnvent  of  Providence  in  that  victory. 
^  Iir  ^Ab  ooutte  of  recent  coimnunieations  with  different  persons^ 
im  the  pvobaUe  conseq«UBfices  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  duties,  I 
hsMre  fooad  many,  who  were  exclusively  impressed  with  ane  or 
odwr  of  the  advantages,  wlitch  might  be  fairly  expected  from  th« 
ia«aittxe.  The  most  genetal,  and  indeed  the  most  (4>vioiis  ^object 
of  atremioi^  is  its  effea  on  our  FiSHE«rss«  This  stands  pfonii-* 
nest  in  view  :  the  eye  cannot  wididraw  its  attendon  from  it. 
The  existence  of  this  tax  has,  indeed,  visibly  injured  this  countrfi 
wUlst:  iti  has  promoted  the  interests  of  Holland,  the  United  Stattii, 
and  etber  foreign  powers.  Those,  again,  who  have  wttfieseed  tht 
femUzing  e&cts  of  refiise  saU  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
other  districts,  nAeu  permiiledi  and  the  use  in  odier  parts  of 
«m«4iiiii2,  gea-^OKidi  and  sea^^sand  as  manures,  all  being  the  mer^ 
vehicles  ot  salt,  are  awake  to  its  benefit  in  tillage  and  grass  iaiid  i 
whilst  others  vrim  have  tried  its  uses  on  refuse  hay  whiok  the  cattle 
liad  rejected,  but  which  when  chopped  up  with  a  little  »lt  was 
eagi^y  preferred,  appear  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  value  for  vb^  and 
cattle.  The  makers  of  soap  and  others  concerned  in  mami^wiiires^ 
wJbo  hsve  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  and  expense  4>f  remitting 
laege  sums  of  British  money  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase 
•of  ^reign  barilla^  rejoice  in  dbe  prospect  of  being  better  and  more 
cheaply  supplied  with  mineral  alkali^  and  other  chemicals,  made 
from  Enoiish  salt,  which  has  hithcf to  been  sent  abroad  for  the 
benefit  <»  foreigners  ;  and  are  satisfied  that,  \i  Jbreign  barilla  can 
be  excluded  by  a  prohibitory  dtUy^  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  ifi-* 

'  Jjird  CattlereaghU  Speed)  on  Mr.  Gur wen's  motion,  21st  £eb.  1817*    . 
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cratfedlqi|ertiQn  9jo4  industry,  will  eo?ble  us  to  Bupply  the  place 
oi/oreign,  bariUa .  by  the  use  of  the  kelp  of  our  ovn  islands... 
Others, sej^.,a4if^atageS'  in  increased  sources  of  individual opukoee^ 
aiulQatiopatKeveiiues  in  nurseries,  qi  bailors  and  soldiers  for  the 
mwply  Q^our  jpe^ts  andj  arnues^  and  in  our  permanent  prosperity^ 
:in4r'.if)>t<FAa} ,  security  :  but .  I  have  met  with  no  one  except  Mrw^ 
Cuw^n^f^.whp  has  paid. much  attention  to  its  effects  on  the  com- 
9ITI0H  (kvjy  ^^ojAFQKXs  Of  Cottagers  ;  the  class  of  men  on 
whpse  individual  health  and  welfare,  the  general  health  and  wel«> 
fare  of  the  political  body  do  so  much  depend. 

The  repeal  of  the  salt  duties  would  benefit  the  Cottagsb,  aiul 
all  others  of  the  labouring  class,  in  three  respects ;  1st,  in  rdief 
Irooi  the  payment  of  a  tax,  existing  in  other  states,  and  levi^  cift 
a  primary  necessary  of  life  *,  2d,  in  the  increase  of  the  value  and 
price  of  labour ;  and  $d,  in  the  improvemeDt  of  their  means  of 
subsistence.  With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  three,  I  have  lately 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  average  quantity  of  sak  used  in  En^* 
gliah  cottages.  The  return  from  one  part  of  the  country  is  fron» 
two  to  three,  pounds  of  salt  per  month  *,  from  others^  a  pound  of 
salt  a  week.'  The  latter  would  amount  to  a  bushel  a  year ;  the 
former  to  about  two  thirds  of  that  quantity.  Taking,  therefotet 
the  retail  price  of  salt  at  eighteen  sliiliings  the  bushel  (of  which 
we  may  reckon  the  duty  fifteen  shillings,  the  prq^  for  the  A^nmce 
of  that  duty  two  shillings,  and  the  remaining  shilling  the  originat 
cost  et  the  salt  and  carriage)  the  extara  charge  on  the  cottager  for 
the  salt  duty  alone,  will  be  eleven  shillings  a  year  in  one  case,  aad 
^venteen  shillings  in  the  other,  being  a  medium  charge  of  four^ 
teen  shillings  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  can  obtain  a  little 
portion  of  beef  at  a  cheap  price,  or  can  contrive  to  keep  a  pig  tdr 
Salt  fpr  his  winter  store,  the  burthen  of  the  tax  will  be  about  twictL 
as  much  ;  all  paid  for  leave  to  use  salt  Jbr  domeitic  purposes  ofilff 
with  2i  prohibition  as  to  any  other  use^  The  opulent  and  thought-^ 
less  may  affect  to  consider  the  payment  of  fourteen^  or  even  of 
twenty-eight  shillings  a  year,  as  trifling:  but  .the  relief  from  such 
a  payment,  by  the  spontaneous  and  liberal  act  of  the  otlier  classes  of 
J^  community,  would  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  poor,  as 
^  fuiequivocal  and  permanent  benefit. 

•.  There  is,  however,  another  greater  and  more  inaportasit  aiU 
vantage,  which  the  labouring  class  would  derive  from  therepeal 
of  the  salt  duties,  iu  respect  of  the  increased  demand  and  priu 

■  ^  This  is  more  thftu  I  had  at  first  supposed;  and  sitchi  believe  will,  be 
found  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  other  cases.  A  tenant  of  a  daipy  faioi  of  IGOlm 
a  year,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  is  remarkalile  for  the  exactness  and  cprrectness 
ot  his  accounts,  has  just  sent  up  word  that  his  annual  average  consumption 
of  salt  amounts  to  eight  bushels,  which  at  30s*  a  bushel,  the  price  of  salt  ick 
Dorsetshire^  will  be  8/.  or  5  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  the.fitmi. 
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^  labour^  fot  mw  manufactures/  and  the  fineries,  ^^"pdwlflr 
of  corporal  exertion  is  the  estate  of  the  indigent  and  uniifistructedi 
from  which  he  derires  the  portion  of  comforts  which  b^  enjoys  ih 
society ;  comforts  which  (however  imderrahied)  af^,  as  Adarii 
Sniitb  justly  obsenres»  of  greater  value  than  the  be^t  eiljoynkWfs 
of  the  savage  state.  For  the  detail  of  the  sources'of  hew  bcfcuj^tt- 
tion,  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  removal  of  this  obstacle' tfo 
free  and  profitable  employment,  I  must  refer  to '  wh^t  I  hav^  al- 
ready offered  in  my  Lettter  on  the  subject ;  whilst  I  ptoc^^d  to 
consider,  Sdly,  the  eflFects  of  the  repeal  on  the  cottc^er's  means 
of  subsistence.  ' 

Tt  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  medical  men,  that  the  food 
of  the  English  cottager  has  not  enough  in  it  of  what  is  termed 
condiment ;  and  that  his  diet  might  be  improved,  so  as  not  only 
to  be  more  palatable  to  him,  but  more  conducive  to  his  health,  and 
to  energy  and  activity  of  body.  The  Asiatics  take  freely  of  spices, 
thie  Africans  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  of  animal  food  :  but  our 
labourers  frequently  make  their  bread  without  a  sufficient  portion 
of  sah,  and  eat  their  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  without  proper 
seasoning. '  Tlie  free  use  of  salt  would  tend  to  correct  this  :  and 
ihe "  cottaget  would  then  also  enjoy  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of 
Corned  iJsh  and  salted  fish;  and  where  he  could  feed  his  pig,  or 
jfiffehase  with  his  extra  wages  in  harvest,  a  lot  of  butcher^  meat, 
-^ifn  cheapest,  he  would  be  able,  with  %  little  untaxed  salti  to 
preserve  them  for  his  domestic  enjoyment  in  the  scanty  and  dreary 
part  of  the  year,  and  thus  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  increased 
health  and  comfort  by  such  an  improvement  in  his  means  of 
life. 

The  vague  and  impracticable  theories  of  weak  and  wicked  tty* 
diusiasts,  the  dreams  of  equality  of  condition,  and  power,  and 
health,  and  of  partition  among  the  idle,  and  the  dissolute,  of 


.  \  The  uverage  quanitity  of  salt  made  in  the  Nor^wich  district  is  about 
300,000  toas  a  ve^r.  The  salt  proprietors  say,  that  if  there  were  a  market 
for  i^  they  could  make  jive  times  that  quantity.  \n  any  event  we  may  esti- 
mat6;'that  if  the  duties  were  repealed,  the  total  amount,  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  £ngland,*would  at  least  be  trebled ;  and  this  woukl  give  wages  to 
Hknee  times  the  number  of  parsons  turn  employ  in  our  taU  works*  Agam,  in 
t<^^ctoi  mineral  alkaU,  and  other  articles  to  be  ma^  from  salt,  the  orepo- 
riniof  the  buildings,  &c.  for  those  purposes,  woulJ^supply  a  great  aeai  of 
employment  immediately ;  and  the  carrying  on  of  those  manufactures,  would 
continue  to  furnish  increasing  sources  of  occupation  for  the  laboring  class. 
This  would  be  exclusive,-  not  only  of  the  increase  in  other  manufactures, 
depending  on  the  chmp  and  free  9up/*ly  of  salt,  and  on  articles  made  from  it, 
and  of  the  trade  and  commerce  connected  with  them,  but  also  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  employment  immediately  offered  to  the  poor  iu  the  fisheries^  and 
'  what  would  hereafter  be  supplied  ui  agriculture. 


mi    Sir  T.  Berhard  m  Empli^fuk/kji^-  the, Poor^  ^c. 

'that  exclusive  property  which  industry  and  prudence  have  acf- 

.quiredj  even  it  those  dreams  could  be  realized,  would  ofFer 
nothing  of  real  value  to  the  poor,  in  comparison  with  the  advail* 
tages,  which  may  be  thus  conferred  on  them  by  the  wise  and  digni- 
fied liberality  of  the  other  members  of  society )  the  privilege  of 

. exemption 'floili  |niahii6^  /umtelsal  ia^fi)!!!  j^^ec^ssary  of  life, 
the  benefit  of  ^an  Increase  ^ih  vatue  and   price    of   labour,  and 

.an  healthful  and  acceptable  addition  to  their  food  and  general 
means  of  subsistence, 

26M  Feb.  1817,-  —  ^     ^ 


;  J 
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AN  ENGLISH  TRAVELLER, 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  name  of  Caroline  of  Brtih^ck*  holds  too  con^|>i* 
cuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  present  times,  not-  to" 
excite  the  most  Kvely  interest  in-  persons  of  e^ery«nk. 
The  extraordinary  vicissitudes  experienced  by  this  cele- 
brated woman,  and  which  even  at  this  moment  occupy  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  constitute  an  historical  subject  of 
the  first  importance. 

When  astonishing  events  occur  to  great  personages,  they 
usually  form  epochs  in  the  annals  of  history.  Such  is  the 
situation  of  the  Princess,  who  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
public  and  private  life  must  be  raidered  an.  object  of  ge-^ 
neral  curiosity,  both  to  her  contemporaries  and  posterity"." 
The  various  passages  of  her  life  are  all  of  consequence ;  for 
it  often  happens,  that  events  of  little  moment  in  themselves 
become  important  from  the  eminence  of  those  persohages 
to  whom'  they  relate. 

The  records  of  all  times  aBound  with  memoirs  and  ^nec^ 
dotes  of  Princesses  who  hav^  distinguished  fhemselves  by 


r 
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their  particular  merits^  but  I  believe  ho  one  evei*  deserved 
«  more  honourable  pla<^e  in  the  annals  of  history  than  the 
"Princess  of  Wales,  whether  we  r^rd  her  elevated  rank 
or  the  memorable  facts  she  has  witnessed. 

After  the  well  known  reverses  which  brought  her  cha- 
racter into  question,  her  Royal  Highness  resolved  to  quit 
England  and  return  to  Brunswick*  While  there^  she  con* 
•ceived  the  project  of  an  extended  tour ;  and  it  h^ipened 
that  a  short  time  after  the  trav^ing  mania  seized  me  also^ 
beihg  at  that  time  an  epidemic  among  my  countrymen.  I 
fireely  confess,  that  I  was  irhiefly  induced  to  this  resolution 
by  an  irresistible  de^e  to  follow  the  footsteps,  and  observe 
^e  conduct,  of  the  Princess  <^  Wales.  I  took  so  much 
^tBrest  in  this  ^emj^oymeht,  that  I  constituted  myself  a 
most  strict  and  attentive  observer  of  sdl  hex  proceedings : 
fiothing  escajHng  me  that  could  interest  either  the  public  or 
myself.  Moreover,  siting  ^y  characteristic  curiosity  asidd 
«— a  woman  called  to  die  throne  of  England,  and  celebrated 
equally  &r  her  misfotrtunes  and  elevation  of  soul, — a  womaii 
who  knows  how  to  excel  in  every  thing,  and  who  travelt 
in  foreign  countries,  forsaking  the  luxuries  of  a  court,-4 
necessarily  forms  a  great  and  interesting  subject  for  the 
historian* 

1  knew  her  Royal  Highness  and  her  court  at  London^ 
being  ignorant  of  nothing  that  was  either^  said  or  thought 
Ihere.  Divers  groundless  opinions  have  been  formed  of 
ber  conduct,  which  have  vanished  in  succession,  leaving 
aothing  constant  but  the  attacliment  of  the  people  of  £ng« 
land  to  her  person,  and  her  own  firmness  and  imperturbilitjf 
in  the  delicate  and  perilous  situation  into  which  she  was  pre- 
cipitated  by  a  powerful  cabal. 

'  What  I  propose .  to  comraunicjrte  cannot,  I  think,  be  un* 
Welcome  to  the  public— that  is  to  say,  the  substance  of  ^fhe 
notet  which  I  have  X2ktn  widx  to  much  care,  aftd  lihe  ra^ 


2J6  Jour/M^\\  . 

the  changes  igrhujh  haivte  rtabm  ^ti&sm  hc)r>  wite,-9-»fi^  her 
doim^tic  fiiyiatein^-^oii.  tbd^pcMoos  l||>y  i^ahooi.  shB/«i^^€iurr 
;6q0t»^^^:atuL  .wiham;iil  hm>  pkftsed  .hfir.stQr.dtsdi^uisii  in 
^l|r9-tyi^di&)ally.»  oa  vanous  anecibtes  duisng  herasavels 
gud\^n  abode  intthe.icouiiayJaat  vofnwnmi*  -x  i   ...      .^.r 

mkoq^nesimttd^  axHi.mlfttire  $o<iirhi€hthe  puUknaiBi  eaceeib^ 
iagllyiaiPiiow#:  i|iay;fafi{n^  ki  som^iscu:^  the.ooniinugtkm  iif 

.  ^  Jtivill  be  the.  duty  qf (w. ixnpiuryidi  Wirtter:ta  expfada  the 
circumstances  which )fa»ieei€ilju>.:ttie3  re&inns.uv  due  house<^ 
hotd  of  her  RoyaL  HighoesBi  laiid  ssbAgfd  hcpr  19  afdopt  a 
^BfptettnyS,  curcuimpttitiQn  ihv^  r/sfereRce  tp'xthe  i  persons  ak 
Wed  tovapproaahih^}^  aaalso  i^o^dbtuiguislvwhat  i8..f)tae 
from  tirhfl£  b.  £d8e.  or^esFagsm^ied  ia  .tbei  repoits  itonc^onusg 
lien  TruthisJoQe  shall  be. presented  to  the  English  natioa 
9|idio  Europe^,  at  whose  irre^tibie  Yoice.iall  the.  idie'r4% 
moicEB  in  cii^culatioD  will  cease^'erea •those. iwhich  are  sap* 
ported  by  pnejudicean4  the  spirit  oCiparty.  ^        ^    : 

r  Attached  nekher .  to.  persoa  qoT;  to  party* .  I  am  .the  fmad 
of  truth,  and  at  once  a  cemQv  jind  apologist^  witbout/pro^ 
jectB  and  without  passicti*  I  um  aUt  (Engl^^bman ;  aad  aiter 
that,  who.  will  suspect  me^oiaadulatio^?  I  pnopose  to  ^y^ 
self,  by  weU  attested  &cts^  Q9  estabit^ia  just  opinion  of  het 
Rofyai ; Highness  in  regard  to .ihe.  various  .accidents  which 
hare  befallea  her»  acnd  .to.gronn4.  it :&ithfuUy.  oxr.  .tmrk  and 
circumatances. .  ^.i?... , :  ,w.    ^.:...a  .\i*r*  ^..r.-.vt 

..  Persoais  of  high  raak  are  uuifoi^iiity  |he  ^^port  efihet^  ^of 
flattery  oc  of  calumny :  a  sev^eiie:  and  dmpariial:>  writer >wiiii 
de^fase  bodi  the  om  andih^  lOtfaesr.  ^  iistimpottanty  .tpth 
for  polcdcs  an4  ino9d^  that  tbeijpublm  aj|i(iif»brate  Uy$a.  ol 
f riims»  vzhich.  atrjre  as  pat(€smiord9th£r..fpec3i}c^^ 
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io  open^idikyv^hat  ^i^iva^  add  nothing^oaor/^enf^'  i0t 

iBaligiuty;taketa]ip-thiiigLa4va]i|/  aitfi  ^ftr^£ii::t$£^tn6^<iim  b^ 

\.M;  anrfvai  ia'iIfaly^>fr^odedithar<$i^  R4^  Hl^n^ 
by.ni&sr  idays^  and  I  found  the'gMer&l>mnditii^|if0|i|» 
diced  against  hen  The  inooj^rectopiniGais^^iAftchifffev^tei 
apparently  arose  irom  past  evetu»«  All  this  wasu  vtt^^ifti^ 
tural,  and  I  vt^bj  no  meMS^surprieod  that  the^qsciUations 
ofopimcm  pjwhK^  by*  a  long  su^^mse^^U'  a-tmemorabie 
occasion,  ebouid  reiurh  Itaiy^  -  Ac^uaifited  mtiauail  that  bad 
passed  in  England,  my  interesi  and  aarib$ityU7«ifer€dcnibkdj^ 
suid  I  fipon  fathomed  the  ^^tmt  of  public  cmdidityr  alwtys 
dUposedJiO  slander- on  Mhe-sligbte^t^ground^  >  '  .  .  .  u 
>  Thus,  people  -a^eeted  40^  beMeve  xhat.  it  ^  was^a  prudent 
wish  to  avoid  nenr  troubles^:  which  d^mrmined  heri  Royal 
Highness  to  qm  t|ieXiourt  j.  then  th&^me^sl^  wias  atrd* 
|med  to  theaeqessiry  o£«bbeying^^posidve  commaod.  Qa 
W.. arrival^  rumoui^  iwene  cinQulated  un£anr0urabte«  to  hef 
private  life.  Signs  of  leidty  and  inoonsiancy  were  recog* 
lused,  even  in  her  most,  innocent  pleasures^ .  Her  opea  a& 
fability  was  beneath  hei?  station  and  aa  outrage  upon  hq[ 
tank.  Her  most  considerate  and  bmevolent  generosity  was 
termed  blind  profusion.  A  manner  void  of  parade,  and 
the  .simplicity  int^rable  from  real'  digiiity,  n^ere  said.tf 
oi%inate  in  indecency  and  caprice.  It  >i^s  pretended  that 
she  loved  npt  ^he  English ;  chat  she  had  dismissed  thpm 
fi:om  hi^  suite,  and  was  inaccessibie  to  their  i^appcosich. 
She  was  accused  of  being  sorrgunded  by  itaUaxis^ .  and  .of 
being  improperly  surrounded.  This  manner  of  ;reasoQing 
and  of  concluding  a^ose  out  of  the  sio^ilars  impmssiQjas 
which,  a^  momentous  acctisatbn-  had  ^^ead  .thcotsghmiJt 
Europe*^  Stunned  by  so  many  falses^uoftours  idbdieau^^^ 
Brineess  sadisfinguished  fokl.  so^iCQimected^-ii^  cesobrqdiifi 
kamnyie^  will}  Cf}tical;isevetit9iail4%  ^^accsaad^cuiicmijistaf^ 


wUeh  gare  birtik  to  these  opiniatid;  Whether  jt  condtaiM 
or  justifies  her  Royal  Hightiess'I  wouM  have  the  truth  alone 
estaUiBhed  and  made  known  to  Europe.  It  is  time  that 
calumny*,  cabal,  sffitd  the  idle  discourse  of  a  iight-miiided 
pttbHc  should  cease,  aild  that?  a  just  opinion  should  he 
formed  of  a  Princess,  who  must  occupy  an  important  place 
in  Mstory-^hat  ^e  be  repfrese«ed  as  she  is,  and  not  as  pre- 
judice and  unfounded  scandal  Would  make  her  appear. 

Let  her  contemporaries  judge  with  a  knowledge  of  ^cts 
and  witb  hnpartiadity,  and-  their  unbiassed  decision  w9l 
form  thtt  of  posterity. 

Jli  is  quite  certain  that  no  absolute  order  or  injurious  mo- 
live  would  have  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  quit  the  Court.  Respected  by  government,  be- 
lovdd'  by  the  people,  and  thus  justified  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
World,  neither  pretence  or  violence  could  have  laid  a  re- 
kridnt  on  her  inclination.  Far  more  honourable  motives 
led  xo  the  execmion  of  a  project  which  she  had  long  pre- 
Meditated ;  namdy,*^her  own  spdntaneous  will^  seconded 
by  that  of  the  Prince,  and  approved  by  Ministers.  The 
following  documents,  which  by  a  happy  chance  I  find  in 
my  possession,  w31  verify  this  statement  iiKontestably.* 

letter  Jrom  her  Royal  Higiftness  the  Princess  of  Wales 

to  Lord  Liverpool^  Jirst  Minister  to  the  Prince  Regent^ 

dated  Omnaught  Houses  ^5ih  Jufy,  1814. 

*•  The  Princess  of  Wales  requests  Lord  Liverpool  to  lay 

before  the  Prince  Regent  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

•   ••  Actuated  by  the  most  urgent  motive,  that  of  restoring^ 

ttatiquilltty  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  wcH  as  to  secure  tihe 

pjt&te  d  mind  of  which  she  has  bcisn  for  so  many  years  de- 

ffrived,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  after  mature  reflection^  has^ 

hsolved  to  rctom  to  the  Contineht.-  Thife  resolution  ought 

tlot  to  fiparprise  the  Mbiiseers  t>f  the  Prinze  Regent,  consi^ 
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dumgtlki^,ttoai^  aut  Tfingiilwble  experieMM  of ihe  ]^r%« 
dMfiy  for  s^^loi^atiiiie^  inid^sliUrkiioirei/  aftd'^be  kc^nity 
and  mortification  to  which  she  has  been  expwed,  by  bdng 
vrithbild  fram  reoavii^  hav  fiesirasftftla^iis;  dad  the  moat 
ilttimaie  fiiehds  of  ihe  kte-  Duke  «f  ^BnllMiwi<ik>  iter  iAdhN' 
trioUs  fiKhen  < 

.<  ^tllie  PrintedS'is  e^tteindly  aiigsi<^ud' that  ih^  ti^iitee  Rle*- 
gent  shmildi  be  interned 'of  ^  the^aaotive^^  and  clearly  eoitti' 
T^hOoA  faerfMt  Mnduct  as  )>olitioli)iiy  escMbiled.*^  In  dc« 
acting  a  juatiiicati^Mi  from  tkA^  nobfe  nMiM,~'her  Bck^l^fo^* 
tecti(»i  daice  the  unibnutiaie  indisjpdstti^  of  th^  itftlg,''^ 
she  is  to  be  mndefitdcid  as  ae^cifdns.  only  t<^  siaifataiti  her 
]%i)ts  and  her  honour^  ^Mdit  are  dearer  io  her  thtta  ffie 
baelf. 

«'  The  Fdncesi  of  Waks  wdttU  ha^e  imdertakeb  her 
^«|ected  tour  loftg  before^  if  she  had  not  beeriprev^ted 
by  the  breay%  off  the  ptx^ted  ms^iiage  of  the  Prktiess 
Charlotte  ifl^h  th^  Brhtt^  6f  Oi^g«.  •  l^e  could  ilot  re^ 
sdve  to  \tkvt  her  daughter  A^^thout  protoction,  at  a  period 
so  critical.  The  Prince  Regent  having  planned  to  esta^ 
blbk  ^e  neV  fiiairied  couple  •  ar  the  Hague,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  on  ihat  account  pr«l<lipaUyi  detKned  the  match. 
Unwilling  to  prove  atiy  tb^tact^  to  future  ^Urraiig^Hient  h^ 
Yourable  to  the  happiness  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of 
WiltfM  had  at  length  I'esoited  to  t^uni  to  BruhswicK^  her 
native  country.  She. may  afterwards  travel  mto  Italy  and 
OMeteJ  wb^  she  !n«y  probably  be  able  to  select  an 
i^eeabie  aboi9e»  aild  live  m  it  tir  sdme  years.  lliePris^ 
cCMr  fttt«ers  faersdf  tbatthe^BritKe  Regent  will  have  &6  tH^ 
j«i!tionto'thi^dte}^.  x£ 

•^  'Phe  5Prii«»3S^t)f 'WiteS  iffcc^uests  Lord  Liverpod  xo  te* 
pnesieAttofhePriliceRegeht,  ^^^  resigns  Montagoe 
tkmt,  atid^^Ae^ftl^  «f  Rffittger  of '  Greetiwieh  Park,  in 
fafourof  herHltiu^tetl  «bI  jkbo  ^  b^de  bequeathed  to 


h^tfryrJ&^K>.W#er.    The  r?rta«w»  cfr  Wal«» 'hapqp  the- 
P<ni^  ^fl^  Vf»lii^lW«J  ttvff  feijow,  j*!»  test  die  wiH' 


.1  ?.? 


i}|;9(^s.^frllw;jbi'^v^;^od^c«i,,|i«r  to  tdfclHM.the  ^jn^M 
sg^^gpi^.yoted  [jfQ  i^firhj  live  nation  m  parliaraent.    SIw. 

per  rank,  and  to  enable  her  to  hold  a  CoHrt  as  J)«caR}e..th6 
yfi^iS^ ^^-^iBm  ft««'^  tl^,f|q^feojE:4t  wouldrinter. 

^l*(^|,lor -a  ^^fUffji,    3»»5^.is  thp  pu|^taafBv  of  her  ^;»»- 

MW°%or?EnBJox5  7ct  Dnnl    ••'.7     'nr^isa-j   r.-n.of!- ,-.   .dO>- > 

I 

l^^^  ^^utipff  ,of  ::qHHtjeg3?ife^ff)i«rxsSiff.  ^t^jifiiii 

and  has  written  to  Ixird  X^^|($fiB^ 

^  ^PBK<«^4^li^tf)>'  A9<iiNfid¥iiiiflSi|d»  lftiiR6i»iViihMWi# 


tt- 
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bt  but  tke^  would  have  proposed  such  a  step,  if  tmitfves 

4JP?dMi(ft<^  h&d"ii6i''pf^mti»mmp  'm^'t'tmhss  is 
l»ej^^iiei»ittaKd  whbgrat!^<il»^i^I^^hte>^«ifMei|- 
fK^  have  shovm-  h«t/^  aS  titniS  iSB  'ob  ^^6cd(^ftM^ 
iPRis  kiildness  on''tli%fa^j^  1iir^fflWeM^r'«ft.ilf^ia5% 
ia^c*'-6a  t!ie'ptfe8&»i!'tkSMsiM;«irf^«ym«r^ 
;  sh$^ifesuY«s  thMi  ^e'Ms*  aft^ayS'fBHtiwk'^-^ 
»  df  h^  advIsei^ittnHHa^;  ^^  ^l<M^i^^  tiyiitm 
^ui)€ribf*«dHgence«  •  ""' '  *-'^''-'^  ^'^"'^'^  '^-  ^"^  «^"''  *^ 
■  «  Her  c<«isciettC<!^t«ftgli<ff,^  t<i#*e?  ddfiWarf'fe '♦^ortKjf 
df'ber  chartCtA-  aftd^'oF  M'^^iitiineTlts.^sttiti  *'^l'^iih)iaV$ 
r@tMun  so.  She  Ifds  hdd  ^iKddit  l«Ssttt«  Id  'Y^^  iijii 
turely  befi^re  shi-  adOfit^'%«r'p1(diebt  i^^6fddbhi''"P^(^ 
Who  kiK/w  not  thef  cfaamct^^  of  the  t^iiKiiss  tttilf  bei&iibsi^ 
t»l>eK^««','  dttt-«he'hasf'Bec!ttmdtri^'ib'aJi[i>^(fi^^^'hjr« 
kt-a  tndmettt  t>f  ilKhumolit  ^  i^ut'sh^  iak^Alf ^il$yghiy'l6 
witness,  tliat  she  has  beeii'hitehding  ^o  trarv«t  ever  tfttd; 
1806,  although  reasons,  too  long  for  explanation^  ftave 
ptevfeAted  ha.  fkt  pentsb^posSHHei  of  pridb^  ^tf  fdelmg 
could  Endure  t&tfe  degcafiid'^beldw  hettiSk  !tt  tMi'kteg< 
dom,  as  Princess  of 'Wale^,''  6i'tvm  t^'ar'simpl^  idlbviitei^ 
bear  to  be  so  hated  by  thnSdvereign,  as  to  be  debarred 
Hl^bm^hi^  pteseike  both  in  pubKc  andin  private.  ''Hie  I*rtn* 
cess  of  Wales  knows  nbt  how^t^'suppott  so-nr^h'd^6istee. 
fli&ttt'and'nMiytttiMion;    Si«e'citelhot  alfow  liirsdf  to  be 


fiStmSy; 


nfflLoceniie  iaa  bedi'iiebbiirlad^by  tttihister^'utel'faA^iaa-. 
liaMMit^  tSta  (Oe'lA^^sstigadon  which  has'-dond  \\itnif  ^ 
'«ftliifi«^«!f't«ftfitrS'yi*tti«ittties.  "*''    "    '"''   '    ''    -* 
' -^^^e^filW^^havin^  tlhaSAed  -m  jMBic'ktMKtid^, 


defesee^  and  thin  ^i0mAm  has  evw  pioved  zMOx^n^  of  dH* 
ni^ecm^t  betwe^  Mr,  Wbid>i^  and  a  part  of  bia  fmAf^ 
Hmoumirt  but  reii^inlTertlbat  thePriiice$a  haa  )Mm  tte 
.CIII89  of  ^iB^iSerwxse,'  andit  is  wifk  a  vi^w.to  ita  rainofal 
thalraheitakea  the  part  vUcb  sJK^  imnomces^ 

<<  The  Prm^e$8(  pf  Waksa:  ^  de^ly  peaetratedifith  die 
,gBQcraaity  i^f  this  iH^ve  nati^  whkh  aAav  bsuirkig  tikm 
«  Uvefy  a»  interest  ia^  h^  mis^i^tuiiea^  aod  jnher  wflfde- 
iogs,  aaxmelaatbay^areunjtisft  ac^  turtlUogiy  3^ids  bv 
the  mens  of  living  peaceaUy  in  future^  She  hopes<dtit'faer 
|[iiaitiide»  whjlcb  5vi)l  only  cease  t;ritb  her  existence,  wHl  be 
one  day  r^iewed  in  Uie  Pnncoss  Gharlottft  and  tlnit  her 
dwghter  wfll  giveproofe  olitby  ho:  zeal  for  the  glwy  aai 
bappitiess' of  tbia  ^tiiq^dc^ ;  by  defoittbg  the  tiglMs  of  htr 
people }  and  prwiog  by  her  xondact^  that  great  and  pota- 
Mf^ aa ^ majp im  iJ^mH  not tysannisef tfrea'nay^ eatti 
sutri^  became  ^dicyi  have  *ot  ^tfar  geod^fortunebio^ieask 

.  f*  The  Krioecas  el.  Wal»  would  pMbably-not  hpm^di^ 
fmtuk  aoaoon,^  ted  ooi  theniaeriage  oCthe  SelBliesa43fa»^ 
•loltft  with  tke  Prince  ic£  Oian|;e  bean  broken  off  at  Jiea  oam 
isMance.  Deur^aa  her  .'daughter  ia  to  her,  •^e  «o«]d mitiift- 
ff^ to  leiv£&  h^r  tvidioot  ^rotectidnJnia'siioaddn  .soiiofi* 
tical  The  Frbicessy  aware  that  the  niaich  was  ^ardemlf' 
d^ired  by  the  people^  wished  neither  ^ikx  inipcde.  the  faap- 
pfn^soCifae  nalaon  nor  that  ef  her. dsR!^^  >Qn.-thB  a& 
iewnt  sbe  is  soKcitoui  to  dapiait  ati  olMs^jfoa  stfispaniaMe 
<tia  fee  a  ckdid  rendsie^  jon  aU.iB»cBaio0«:afat)«acie)ofidiqtttte 
bfltween  her  parents..  ^  .:  «i     .  .»  »'.''  .."i^-Att 

^^  The  Princess  of  Waks .  is  assured-  that  in  fbtnve 
.tile  PfMi^^  Chafldtte  wH  he  ^jBofe  hapf)y:and  tranl|Uil, 
1^  ^is  led  ,lo  make  this  ^JEunJfice^  that  tf  shtt^  xNonaias 
wtm  t^  loQ|;fr.  lunian^  dhme  nmsf  teifewec  ejiata^ 
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des  td- ter  ^appenraneeiifpoUie.  Her  Father  die  Pdbce 
HBgaAt  mayvtfaiuB  €hiise  ilte  most  sokable  ofher^  nearest!  relfti 
tioiis  to  introdoce  her  into  so(^y»  that  ^^may  en^^ite 
pleasixces  beic^ging  to  herage^  and  become  ^utqiiaiiited 
/iratfa  liie  cbaractsr  of  the  most  I  distinguisfaed  persons  of^uiit 
nation ;  of  whidb  kfluowbd^  she  has  hitherto  been  d^pfeivi 
ed  by  mesois  which  she  proeeeds  to  det^uL  '     >> 

<*  The  £rincess  Ghaiiotteiivillfthe  less  ^feel  the  priv^fdnn 
of  .her  modier  jS^society,  adtshe  has  been  depnvtti  df  it  &r 
dad  tiffD last  yeairsi.;  ^Di&0ngd}attune,.fiM<>rifliacjnoQth8ilii 
mcccsaon  hav^t^pasaed  away  without  the  mother  bemg 
allowed  to  see  her  daiighten  She  has  even  Iseent  rtftued 
the  consoladon  of  arecfei^JBg  any  of  her  letters,  and  thus 
her  regret  at  leaviag  her  is  lessened ;  ftrr,  although  limg 
in  «the  san;^  captain  !&ey  ikiere  nott^aiiiRmed:  to  ipetk^  eiKSi 
vhen  thiey  met  ila  their,  luiings*  ^  Her  dpnghoer's  coachman 
9»sfw]Hddm  to  jStop^Y«nd  )dirdcl^;to  mi  as^ifi  he  koew  not 
^  eiurcia^/o£ )tli«  Ariiicess  ti  Wdesi  iThm  to  quit  ihnr 
will  but  be  the  grief  of  a  day,  whilst  to  rexoain  is  to.  piMMt 
ikiggess  in  th^  bosoms:  botii  of  mc^Jlcr .  aid  i  chlM.  The 
JBktncess.  canctot  resi;  ii>^skiii«ioil^a  unfortumteffor  i»MQl4 
asd  so  uneasy rm^ictiei^;  aod  ia«  soore  that  M&.MBhitI»Qtti 
2sad  hisfrietuls  will  b^  aflbxted  bj  tfacs&icoiifikkratbns  $  tbtt 
Aeii;  .^ntiments  will .  accord  ^sutih  her  owiii  <  and  tiiat .  tt^y 
wiUjapprove  of'herresoiutienj  :  r.  : 

..r^  Tih^ Princess, jDefo]ae:sbe ends thisilong'letter;  issdtdii^ 
DISS  Id  explain  to  htJ!  advisers  the  ^  most  ufgent^retlsoiS'&ir 
hev^^tting  Enghond^and  to  isfaowi  diem  that  ddicac]?^  has 
iaih%adtherjto  pu&herseI6im^  i^e  ^fotedion  ol  thisgtast 
and  generous  nation^  having  no  other  refiige  since  theiiKfiSL 
posidoniof  tfat!  King«  How  much  has  it  cost  her  to  make 
public  this  rjdi^ciixatioa-4^tbat{  is  to  j^y,  that  the  Prince 
RjsgsBt  has  been  her  most  inveterate  enemy,  imposed  upoft 
by  '&ise  acGtisei^  and  eneiiffes*to>  her  k^gkOt. 
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-^  Thai  wlttdi''^^liSbfs  her' EUtnt^  <!bibarra^ 

Ging  is,  that  this  geifbrods  nutibn^i^'sltowii  more  devotion 
toiraivla'^tKstiHf'^tteh^o  its  Ruler^  ivlio  ongtit  to  t^  the 
ig*tf»f^faiy  bfihia  p^ple;  '  TlWpiff«i«8stiop^*^at 
ttie^^tflfs  quitted  Etfghnd,  the  Prtnbr  %egmt'^\iditf 
fSHBc,  his  ebitVictlbir^truit  hef  coikdubi  hd^  ^aradter 
hW^^kiiierited  ieproaehV  and  therib/iri^iii^iikit  pb|&i 
liril^^  Nvfkkb  ii  ifce  to  hi*i'  on  the  part  df  this  hobfe  nadbh. 
V  •<^>IlieFiniee86  caimot  end  (fcis  letter  wfthout  af^yirt^ 
UfJ^^mbtmdL  and  his  friendsi  ^  Ae  imaltirabie  s^htiliii^iUl} 
•f'^^  ^^tode  ami  perfect  cfikemi  that  caxir  only  ^nd 
wthhcrlifc.'^  - 


jjetterqf-Mr.  mMhttdta  tkg  tt^ifsi  of'WiikSym 

ist  qf  Jugustt  1814. 
i/uMiibr.  Wlifi(ftr«2d  'Hs^ti^  her  Royal  Ifi^fatti^  ifhe^Piiq. 

l«Mati(^i«tti'tvMehtdi^  h^telMieA  I^I«a$^a^t6  ItMWHl^t 
itf^auMiiiMt  Ighe  Mnr  tti^ai  |iini'  to'  thfnk  't^ t  ttfe  W^  li^ 
BNMid^iaijoy  tbii  artlatbtie^ocii^  of  th#  frineedi  f^  i^yEI 
i(iie.< '  Sfen  9i  her  ^ibsenct,  hi«  zeal  fbr  her  futiire  h'^W^ 
lieali  tvflfife  -at  Mi  ^m««;  ai{d'  ifi  every' pIaC6,  litt'Uity'ol^ 
iMt*?- hi  w^ifr^vJl'lt-byhTs:' cares  aird  'his  activity, 's^rid'^ 
kir^inalterable  attachment,  m  odntHbuthi^'to  the  hap^t^^ 
dil^i^  PrincAs  Chaifotte,  wh6«e  'fategtity'  df  cHaiict^r 
ahovtid  suffice  to  :fonn  his  motire."'  •  .    .  -..s  ••'(• 

.  ■  ^**4a  corichidttg  aHe  letter,  Mr.'  Wbiihreac)  6^)/  ^i)^  to 
fcHawld'  Ife'seiiftttenrs  bf 'devonohj  and  of  zeal  for^Ji^ir 
JMttilffitAmieirt  tf  affdvr  rights'  of '  the'  einph-e  dver  whf!l' 
Aefeftft&^^relgn'.   •'      '     ' 
o'i-rr    ..  .,    , «  SAMUEt  Wiin  BltEA©."  ' 


«  / 


.?/. 


*  » 


■*Wi 
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she  may  wish  to-  reside. .  -   -,^.1  ;>.-;  Ajf^ 

:  *<  ThePribce  Regent  Ievres.ciittrdy  to  the  liberty  of  her 
Royal  Highness  to  exercise  her  own  discretion  as  to  hor 
fM«  ^  ^tit<?oijUtffc3r.jp«  <^ib^  covKJ^pafe^  it^pay  b#  f^fi- 
venieot  to  her.        ^  ^     ,.,,..^  .. .,» 

.*^:rliqf4-^Ylf»tt<^.is,#^^^  the 

^'^^  !?^  %f '^-^f^'  ^^  WofKp«4  t^<t^;};it^>|:^l«)P9 
of  JSrunswiclic*,  or  the  r^t  of  the  piiva^  pipftestf  of ^Hi 

V^\mt  tjti9  Prince  .JB^eg^t.;nl|,  im  V^ffH^  ^  ^V^miH 
Ch^lptte  toibe  Rwg^^pf  jGr«enivichrPi#«  v^xa  ewcujty 
Wy  of  U»e,ho»jae8,.at  BlasJ^-Heatlv  .i«(^  WjiioyalJIipglfe 
sees  has  hithefto  occupied.  ....  ..  ...)  jx-r-A  '^-  ■  '*'  '^  Mr*'>U 

t]^  P^fW  Itegent^^rti  hficksfs^^i^Mi^h^::^ 
t|^  Ji^iKfl*^,  tq  9^  to  her  JEioy«LI^hif%  «^Jn£i«mlM|.9l 
rebtion  to  the  two  articlee  wUch  hiff^P  pjjj  HJBh^iciii  bis 

of  tpe  Prmcess  Charbtte  w^  the  bncditary  Prince  of 
Onu^gf^  as  weU  as  to  the  reison  fcnr  which  the  Allied  Sove^ 
NO.  XIX.  Pam.  "   YOh.  X.  P 
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ta^lgns  d|ti%af€iti  previmisly  to^bdr  depaMtere  itwti  Sflj^ftd^ 

.ft«gdQitfcotKiiifiirtt>(fa€lr..Royal  Highness,  tteit  the  Prince 
B^^nt  ia  )iibt|tti8fiad6ditb|itlh&  pl^vate  ^oniidmiMio^bjJtf 
^fc<fiprtiiigtaneBB3ig;  which  thr<i!rniodsts  is)»l«ied,^it^tfif^ 
{jll?«»aipc|d)Stacleito  tb«  inaipH  Jigrtofihe'PkffiO^ 
lb9vteiAfei£ibdbttl  ^utTde,  -  l.ardi  Iii9cq:ik)l'ji^  ;atoo  eitj<ilrfed{ 
liRBthD^^^  the^PfSDce'  R^g^nt)  t^isi^itfy  ia>  liert>fti^ 
Highness,  that  the  Prince  Regent  never  opposed  hiiitfyf^l^ 
^cq  iSkeduSomreigist  mdtinf  ^.  vuifti  jOc»  i  k^'ltc^  "Hljlh^ 
afteldutin^  t&irhttilyin^Iionddbiy'ii'  ^  'I  -^in  ^  n  .  ri  .  lix./ 
AJB^^iIioidiLii^erpoolpiMtstisa^Jionoib  to«iib,iiK^  all  isst^ta 
aii^idieiUigiMist locnsidetistiQab.'-  rino - 1  - r:*  ->  •  i  ^jh^  i l^  . - . j -rii j . 
lo'Sii^i&dollhciBraK^  R^s^ent  otri  niaktfiiii'(^«tiiitoi^3(kl 
ilie'^suttject  of^sfaeotiireiafiaAs  whidiittoPlfkiQtts^^lli^  fb# 
MGdilki|oltgffaring8as'iuithdi^^  neitiltf 

Wiil^hei^giQCQtrR^geneiiiippc>se  biii  xi^ 

t^aaag  ifaermpMlls^teils  Jt».th^i^llR:e  «£>  fimsit^gftdil,^^  Ai^ 
same  manner  ««Bc8iadifPBK^bad'dieib^hikyiniI^^ 

.  ^fi<ft%iiDfap0eiamleaHdi|^ty  tewmtHtat^fl  ther^o^r^lNj 
<«{iihefWfto^  Higfan»s^ih|ia  @Mi«r,  ^and^fi^fifii  £&gia^ 
^^lihfthai^^^ipaased^^ier^lUyttl  ii%h»«BS''tQ(Ut$filS» 

pdisibiy  i^»idie»4^d€Mblf jMoaJCouH  W 
«dfl^(sutolibitdii4:aj^rt0ffi5^  afi^^  4^^ 

(rfdo^Mi||on)«nifke'i^  iMglJli^ 

pose  obstacles  to  the  happiness  of  the  daughter,  i]|mf:i«dvMjy 
Ikd  tiMctvme^ot  iiifi^(|iiisdief^^em^  ^my  l^^yiof^iyeu* 
flopiialiey  ^  ^Vh^AQ^iliit^^df '^Mlif  ^tdr«d'  s^^^Hi^^eMf^ptf 
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die  1^^  tion,-)  JMM^d  Tby^ftopradko^'ideiici^    Thk 

Ri^ig^ty  ^liOAthottghrriiotrQf inaking  -anijf^  xillj^ittietu  . itntti]^ 
add^^&rther,  fbatvlfae^  departum  oft  faeri  BinjrabH^QsM 

QHQi^  lof .  wgrcft* ;  ^^iTi^'i^isM  tfae'PiiiiGess^lmsnrdsippdji^ 
vhen  thsriitibst^MiQbr  matermirloA/e  was  corueUy>.aipfMcsA^ 
aod^ti0ibiii«  a^tJier  i^htiwlfl  oor*  the  t^iioc^cG^i^neiwa^ 
^Uii\;(td'i ttf  tbibifVje, v^tlie  one  ai  a  nothei^  the^td^arasM 

-^fitfsc0s  l^v^ ;|>reiiei))dbd,ia]id  Ard&fee  rvmimt ertfli pMM 
vails,  that  in  Italy  her  Roydl  Highness  had  ofiended  all  tiir 
!l^ng&^  ia  bmiTWt.  :^  H^ieaemie^iuffeiii^drita  idtcolate'SA 
opinion,  that  sheloved  not  the.SngKsb  ^rand  tbarshesMugte 
W7T§m0lf^^itmnkimir  ber  Cmmt^k as>Aratt:kftil  obaerj^r^cf 
^  Offladt»a$f  rirJtom  she  bad  reason  -^to  fear :  notfaiog^ 
9¥>i9fiifia^rtbiil-;ti^l^diaw«eij^  fitaii&»tf 

0$^  ^3lMirgBdpyBfc^il^bftes^4q(iiiisii!^^ 
«kI«sttKlilio^;  a^  eireof-^GiaiddhctB  Joi^bfiCfsnodr  finialfer 

.  In  truth,  setting  asidcri^b/flSiCiFmloiaes/ sdhirii^aiiaete^ 
Princess  .of  Wales  to  the  £nglkh  people,  whose  love  and 

^li^p)0m)th»i«b$iBx^^  Qfri^aJbM^ha«nsi»^il3i':$nift>c4^ 

i|MfgNfatr:pf?W:^^ 

iA99$iftM(»r0V(9t.^ohmlifte^  aadifei^res  tball^^^ 

l^3^^igjM»e^M!)b4m§b^  q^fJUadd  £ngt8ii4>gi5vfiall]E94te|H 

Pflir^  '^3^^f«r(iiQ»lm)i!?i^^  HaiAj  ^  ^tbfi€ft 

if)dii#tis48irTlber JiHeud^t^  i;^»<^  rides^pii^heilii^ 
divulged— the  great  events  about  to  take  place— all  con- 
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^WejJ  1^  prbduce  this  desertion.  I|er  Royal  H^mcsr 
mught Jn  vain,  to  suf^ply  their  places  by  of  her.  hwim^uaas  of 
the  same  naiion,;  they  either  declined,  or  would  irtttiai&i 

bh  the  dA  Auevist,  1S14»  tl»*  Princess  embarked' at  the 

^^^ppirt  pf  Worthing,  to  ar^Ehglish  frigate,  called  the  Ja^, 

"to  retjini  hy  way  of  Hamburgh, .  to  ArunswiclL "~  Laidy 

^haariot^^^  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  weite  lier 

^nuuds  of  liohour. ., ,  Mr.  St.  Lcgcr  was  her '  chamb<!f hM V 

and  she  had  also  for  chamberlains,  Mr.  William  Gdl  irfd 

Wlf.  fljraven i    her  e<juei»rjr  was  Captain  Hess;  her  jjhi^. 

sicm^lDn /Holland  y  Mr.  Sicard^  a  Crerman,  ^vlrs^  fier 

miyqi&doi^;    Mr.  JeTPhimui^  a  German,  her  jpnesseng^t ; 

Fhmp  piravel,  a  ibermah,  her  page ;  his  w&f^^  an  Eheliim* 

,Wo|riaih  wa?  a  ic^mestic ; .  ana  di^re  were  two  chai|i\^« 

mays,^  k|so  Cer^aps.    There  was  ho  i£ngKsh  man-sel''tra1fiit, 

€^k>t  a  yqimg  post!  called  Charles  Han^op,  wK^^t 

l^pfes^  was  made  li^  cQ3.chman«  .  The  foregoing  in,diW(li^s 

com|>psed  th^  ^he  Princess  when  she  qu^tte^^^V* 

gl^nd..    Mr.  §t^Legejr,  bemg  prevented  by  Fanuly^l^*^ 

§iu|^s^  of  health,  from  journeying  further,  oilf^^.Sc- 

J^^i^afitc^  iie^   Royal  highness  to  Bninswiclc.     l!4% 

j^l^rjotte  Linds€;y  repaired  to  the  Spa^  either  to  joih  "ly^ir 

si8te]vX«ady  Gtenbervie,  or  on  account  of  her  Heahh. 

^  momed  the  Princess  at  Kaples,  who  after  four  moftths  ^ 

]ii.itHat  tow9,^uitted  it,,  oa  ajccount  of  the  experice  aii^t^t^he 

^jjj^pod^     pplmcal  ch^ges,  ^nd  repaired,  towards  the 

^  ql  March^  to  Genoa,    l^y  Elizabeth  ¥orbeb,  dsilfffij? 

see  ber  sister  ui  Eneland,  xetui^tied  thefe  tSna  leii  Ody 


t^  meet  his  mother^; the  JBlargravine '  oj iAMspi^K.*  "T*^^ 
Vifem^llsMf  a^#^  M'tli^f^^  re. 
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;mwf)l$  leaiye  of  absence/  Captain  Hess  was  oblieeSto 
x^\n  his  re|^ment»  in  consequence  of  war  Being  resuf^ea. 
The  Princess  finding  herself  without  an  English  chamber- 
Iain,,  wrote  to  Mr.  St.  Leger  to  join  her  at'  Genoa,  with  his 
W^\yy  at  the  s^me-tifne  o^erihg  the  post  of  insaa  of 
^^^gofipur  to  his  daughter.  Her  Rx>y al  iFIighness  dispatched 
JlWyfc  letter^  to  j>rf ss  ;his,  arrangement,  but  he  declih^ci,  il- 
leong  hjls  ill  he^th  as  the  re^on.  The  Prihcess^hen  o^er 
iiplace^jQ^  SfpiHuniphry  and  Lady ^ I^  at 

JfJ^piesji  but  djey  ajsp .  ^-efused,  p^^^  the  £Sere|it  pujp- 

..pose  of^  their  travelling,    yrora^the  ^ame  marivea^f  health, 
IfiXf  .William  /lose,  tlie  brother  of  the  feiiglish"  minisf  er  lit 
jBe'rliiOii  r€Tuse4^  ^^^^  join  Tier  Rajral  iCghness. )  Mr.^rfev^^* 
-port  al^o  refused,  say mg,  that  he  must  7retulrn  to  lln^and* 
IjX  the  same  way'^  il^r.  nartup^^cousin  fq  iWrT  Bi'oUgnaini  set 
oyt  for  Enfiiand,   to  fifii^e  his  faniiiy.  ,  At  Naples  hejf  Itoya^ 
.  Bighness  was  pbliaeclfio  parf  wiih  fin^IfoK^nd ;  witfri!^/. 
jJpxth,1brother  of  t-ady  Char^tte  Lmdsey  f  "with  M^^ 
CQiut,  thd  wiife  ofher  banker,  who  mshed  to  visiter  chird]:ea 
m  Switzertgnd*  ,  Mr.  North  and  Lady  Charlotte  Linpsey 
kit  the  Princess  at  Leghorn,  to  return  toiheir  parents  tnEh- 
.^glan4»   At  Genoa,  the  Princess  found  Lady  GlehbervBei  her 
|p]rmer  fcidy  of  honour,  wjth  her  lord,  who  remained^  wiflh 
the  Princess  seven  weeks.'    The  Princess  sient  foi*  Captsua 
^afi^m  |)*oin  England,  to  be  her  private  secretary,  wha 
Jpii^ed  her  at  Genoa^  aiid  stiir  fbrnis  a  part  of  her  esfablisbi* 
^Wi^^:.  Tb$J^|pmd     fr^aV  iE)rpu^t    Lady    Charlotte 
^fajpi^^^  of- SIX  young  ladies,  to 

^j^exi^a.ttom  N^^f     Xhe  princess  engaged  a  lodging  for 

. ,  Whek  tHe  JPrincesfi.  ifejW?^  ^o.>r  Milaui..the  ahpve  faqjMjr 

, ji^om|^9^t4  "^'i  ^^^.  ^^T  ^S"^^^  JF!9?°^^  ^^^  expenses 
of  their  journey  and  tab^t   gdme  weeks  passea  away^  when 


tl 


Joutmdltf 

rrom  ner  cousin.  Mm 
Lausanne* 
JLady  Cftanotte^Cariipbelf,  hopihc  to  become  the  heir  of 


daught( 

— -ane  retused.  which,  wasr  accounted  tor  by  the  young 
ladys  marriage  .a,  few  months  afterwards,  to  Sir  lATilIiam 
Cumtnmg,  The  Princess  was  then  m  a  new  embarrass- 
meiit  to  obtain  an  English  lady,  always  solicitous  to  have 
^nghsn  about  her.  She  therefore  made  similar  proposi- 
tions to  lord  and  ladVrMalpas,  tlien  at  Milan;  but  they  were 
rejected.  ,  Lord  Chqlmondeley  jramea  the  confidence  or  the 
Regent  many  years  ago,  by  his  rare  virtues  and  accompush- 
mehts«  His  son,  lord  j^alpas,  less  careful  of  money,  had 
shewn  sutncient  energy  two  years  before  to  refuse  hguring 
as  onf  of  the  Zoifusses  6f  tW  Coiirt.!  It'  was  'on  Ais 
account, "and* nbt  to  offend  his  father,  or  the  Prince  ft^geritf 
that  ne  declined,  accepting  the.  qffet  of  the  Princess.     ,,     . 

Alter  so  many  desertions  and  reiusais  on  the  part  or  the 
Erij^ish,  JSef'R^^  caw  herself  uridA:  the  neces-: 

$ity  of  lorimng  a  Court  of  itauans.   .      ^   *  ^ 

T.  he  persons  whom  1  have  named,  and  who  au  surviv^ 

K>rm  In  themselves  a  proof  of  the  truths  wTEiich  I  ha\n^  aa- 

vanced;  and  no  additionarjustincatron  is^jnecessary,     Her 

Royal  Highness  departed  from  En^lluid  vatii  a  CourV  cpm- 

posed  almost  entirely  of  English  j  by  whom  sine  was,  gra- 
nge ,f:i^  '/"«»_-  >  tu6  ill  J  .  jf  :tnp^b  ^i  Losi  tLi^  n^ddloL 
aaally  lorsaken.     She  sought  ,by  every  ppsSble  means  ft^ 

replace  tnem  by  otnere  or  toe  same  .country  i  out  owing  to 

pretext  or  ilrhealtn,  iears,  real  or  pretended,  of  long  lout- 
snBii|n:>  i. 'v.^ir.Mi  ^i^i  t  i  vogi/'^  daw.  ♦?.onjncwi£^     Msi^ii 
nies :  nome-^ickness :  me  desire  of  seeing  fnendS  and  rela- 
tiops;  ano^oflfer  rnotives,^siftcer€|  or  Qtnerwise;  the  ^i^ncess 

.whicii  in; 
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se^  of  notoiioiisfacts*. would, represent  her  R 

as  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  Eng lish.  oiiehttliento 

fileut^  a]|d  not  seek  to  al^[im^  furious  sii^i^ions  ^^ 

new  fbrms>  to  have  it  believed,  that  antipathy  on  the  bait  of 

her  JKoyal  ]l[lijg;hpess^;  %  ^ish  tc>  repjove  impertment  spies^ 

oi*  the  little  esteeni  enterteined  fcf  her  by  the  Eng^      in- 

duced  her  to  send  them  all  away  from  ber  Court... 

facts,  a^ort  or  proof  ^^^hich  is  always  the  most  deeisivoL 

sttinaeptly  answer  the  two  first  oi  these;  jdef amatory  supposi- 

tions :  and  with  respect  to  the  third,  it  is  absurq.      Can  it 

be  concaved  that,  the  Enghsh^have  ceased  to  love  and  es- 

teem  oxi  the  ContmeAt,  a  Princess,  who  ia  England,  obtsfoed 

the  ^uSraffe&of  th^  whole  nation  r     W^zt  jthea  can  be  the 

cause  of  tms  removal  of  the  Engjish  from  her  Court  r  *  It 

has  been  already  remarked — ^motjveg'of  a  personal  nature,* 

on  the  part  of  the  moivjduals  who  composed  her  suite ;  to 

wjjuch  must  be  added,  as  the.  greatest  o£  alL  the  fear  of 

mcurrmg  disregacd  at  the, Court  pf  London :  a  fear  but  too 

well-founded^  i|,  th^  resp€;ctive^  past  and  pr^ent  situation  pf 
,^  .  <.^v  *•  ^  V    .*  .,      ,  .   *t  c|mnbt 

who  visit  Italy,  pay  their  respects  tp  her  Ko)ral  H|ghiiess; 
Conscious  of  the  unfavorable'  disposition  of  the  Prince 

)f 
attention  to  thePrmcesfi.    ^  .  ,  .    . ,  , 

The  Princess  has  se^  the^motive  of  tnis  reservb.  and  has 
nor  been  disposed  to  r^entlt;  on  q^  contrary,  she  na$ 
thought  it  her  duty  to  receive  put  a  small  number  of  those 
riK>  presented  themselves,    ohe  couTd  calculate  with  con* 


[i4en#  UDon  those .  who  supported  the  national  characten 
but  such  was  vot  the  case  with  all  the  English:  and  she 
foimd  herself  under  the  distressing  Jiecessity  of  rc^aronff 
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80m^'  of  them  as  hke^  ^ef.  Her  sf^^^Mlif^ifim^ 
were  too' well  realized.  »  j     ;      »- 

Her  Roy^al JJi|rhn($s8  sought  to  b^\i^^  a  Court,  ^vefi  in  Iirfjr  { 
but  the  Xnglisi^  o^  4^!^7  s^^^<l  an^Ufi^o  a^^old^  at  ]Amt 
they  sliewed  themselves  ituUSearept^^  pn  fsf unfi^  ^  ntH^f^t  ik09 
attending  k.  She  ther^fQ];e.3urr9unde4  herself  yjfinik  {taliaiti  { 
and  i^'must  be  confessed  to  their  honori  ahe  ha^^  (omA. 
^mong  th^m  nuthfu^  .mends  tai^d  (erya^^)  not^  <iil$t99C9. 
of  tr^SchCT^  Qp^urre^  wen  ^9pg  0>f  ^fai^st  j^ 

the  aoiues^csr         ,  '   ^    .    .  •    ^  -    »  i:     -  ), 

TTh^  Court  ^'t  prl?g??^t  k .  coMoeed  of  the  fc^lomriM 


her  ^oalities  and  n^s&rtun^  has  l>e^n  for  fi  Ipog  ti^ie  UifL 
of  fibriqr  to  her  Royal  Hiiif^fss.  / 

vr*  Mbchetti,  ot  Gomo,  iformerly  frqhssor  of  3o(sinyy 
AgricuituVe,  and  i^atural  JJ^ory,  the  auttiQr  of'  many  es^ 
techi^i  ^roducpons,  forming  p^t  of  the  records  of  "v^tktm 
Academies^  of  wh;ch  he  is,  a  m^mber^  has  ihe  honor  to  be 
h^F  t^fiysician*      This  gentleman  i9  w^l/ki|DW9  to^^ 


namri  wii 
eiOTlers.' 


ich  is  celebi^ed  in  |^ly^  is  not  Jup^own  to  £»rt 

He  attended  b^r  Royal  Highness  oq  a  par^  0f  hef 

trtiveK.  .:;**.-. 

'yt.  ^tpfeert  Hannam,  already  mei|ricHwd,  J^jffighl  o£^i))a 
order  (bf  Caroline,  and,  a  J.i^ut;enant  in 'ih^  Navy^kcatM) 
frbm'£^figlaii(d  at  tiie  invitatiQii^  of  j^i:  Royal  }£ghi^9r  '^^: 
yeit  attends  her  as  private  sepfetary;  an4  J$^  -^y^HUi^ 
of  jm &x:dlent  c^aractei^  2W)d  elevated  prin^iplei^-?  .      /'  ** 

t^^^evs^'^  tlhiavini^Vo^  ^  a^ble  a^  op^em ^^mUsr  o£ 
Crbmona,,  ii  first  Squer^y  to  bfir^  Royal 


nis  ]KH>ie  wannerst  ••  '>*h«5vc*i: 
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,  ail*«*fd8iBr  Mi'TQifflWifflfe,^  Kftigfit  df  JijruKilem,  and  of  , 
Saint  Garoline,  IS  also  her  Equerry.  1    r,:       f.  ,/^i 

« Jfeil  LoOfe'Pergatni 'pi^Mfle^ oV^hW'hou^lial&i^', ' ■   ^  ^ 

'l»f."V«»fei«  Perganrf^foi'in'erly  tJu^-^reflcl^tTlrempv 
iu«j i*'C*«pt*cyHer-6f Di^i'jfemenrr r  '-*;  /  "  ^'  .7,- J,.,", 

V  H»  •  R<^1'  ]^ght«ftss  htottbi-S  wltft  "tr^r  pardcuiaP'con|-'|. 
diflS^ithe:  Chi^aBet  *Tomkssia,  F^f^l" of ,  a  deta^tn^n^ 
nft^Kl^'t&fe  lattf'l^ov^niirtteni  of  ^It^yr'^^s'WiWate  .Icfe^l^^ 
le^j^trf^the  bdles4^tti*srof '  p^1i>s6tjfty,^"  i^^^ 
tics,  and  public  economy,  are  well  known  m  Italy^J^y 
v^arioHsf'U<iteftiPw^?k4  \vW<A^haV6  ^aiKlni'a  <^isdngui8^_ 
place  among  teamed  men.     He  thud  merits  ;all  the  e9t$|eipi 
aa&cofiaHefitf&rf'^th  ^Wifch  "h^  is  Wored  bv  WRova! 


vdieHi^  forWtlj^lx^eriy  ttfthfe  Einperor  Napoleon^  and  t|ie^ 
C*iv^iife#^VassiB?^' j^i^hs^d?  tf^^^  have  frequently 

tl«^lida6i*to  aWeiia  tti'e  Court  of'hfer'Royat  HiglirMJS*/'  ' 

M^^\\^%M^r^ii  ih^^tt^ocate,  M.' Jqseph  Marow,  of 
Milto ; 'v«l!  ktib\Wi  in  !Hs  ptpfessi0^^ 

lifa^lyi  Mrf^  Aef.Qhevdter  (bf  Maka)  Barthejenf^y  Perr* 
g«Mi)  iB  j^trifS^fjn^  by  hwRiyat  'Highness  as^  her  first 
Chamberfe^.'  iKibBc  sl^ffftfei-'  haSH)eeh  ibces^m^  occupied 
in  regard  to  this  g^entlemah';  and  this  is  not  wonderful^  a£t9r 
so'fttifeM  *§d?  ra^  a'  IcSre!^;  for^.eftvy  cannot  bear  the 
giie*rfoj*iine*w*iich*fe  HMeiftb  Itself?  It  is  proper  hefe  to 
red^  puBli^^inlbtr^  Bif  tVe  ^tibject  of  ^b  many  injuriouts  W 
nutliiiattil^b»idtiioi&,  sm^^o  t^ntler  ju^lce  wh^fe  it  k  Ay^t.^ 


ma}(fyAA^-'TW\id^Sti^l  i^a^ri^es'briis  three  s»ten 
pnve  tUs  truth.  The  first  \&  mSMed  W  d>uat  OkH,  the 
secottd  to  M.  Serergrini,  <^sai  ancient  bstSk  at  Cremona, 
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m^'^  tlrfr4,  with  M.  Mirdni.d^  L<)(U,  brother  of  tli^i||x« 
l^jTie^xy-General  of  the  ^oiptsguicy  of  Paxliia,  vjbeii  cpm^ 
^ian4^  by  his  E3^:^n€y  tJie^Baiw  dcGoe?. .,.  Gjre« 
4f;p(^  igtifforti^i^s  ba4  i:educe4  .tlw  r,f9ect9b^  &mtly  |o 
ppy^rty.  The  person  under  om^ideraiioiiy  so^^^^beiy^]:^ 
his'bad  fortune^  and  recollectju^  thej«ist,hoi\p£9^ 
^9|i\:^f  ^  family^  i9Pibi:ace4  a,  militai^y  cax^er,  and^mras 
^t!»4^  to  tbeEm-^ajpr  of  jt^etcqqp^  cpams^id^  W^i^ 
llgcf^lenfty  the  Gefl/eiai.  Count  J^inq,  in  the , safopa^igB^j  of 
y^\%  181^  }a<l4^  as  ^ttestfd  \x:f.^i^(ym^^ 

9^,G^eis5jW^^Qr.Galiinbi?rti.:Tr 
Oil". I  de^bre^itba^ :.M,  3U  Parop.  ©^belenxy  P^rgamt 
I^:;iimpn9,  J^ight  of  fi([alt^,  Jti^s  f^^jv^  in  |he  Xmt-Majpr  4»f 
the  lco<p^  concm^aij^ed  by  jtMs  j^cdlenqy  Count  Cino^ 
^e>U;^antr<^^i^,  to  iqirhoqi  I.w>s.  cjwf  of  the,  Etai-Major 
m^  late  ^affipsMgQ®^  18)2,  1813^  and  1814.  ..u 

r,  .^  "  Le  GeneraUM ajor.  GaJUtn^hertu  ; . 

««  Dated  Milan*  Nov.  1,  1816  .     ,„. .. .. 

«  Seea  and  certified  by  me*  Lieut«*General  Count  Pino*"       .^ 

.  M*  Pergamia,  it  is  well  faaow^i^  received  a4jO^?',4pfrjrt^f 
br^^  tramk  of  captain  from  the  unfortunate..  Joacb^i%  K^jfig 
of  Naples,  which  he  refused*  in  order  to  remain  iqt  thf(<««ff 
iij$Q  of  her  Royal  ^ighnes^^r  v  i  t  r  .  .  ^.  m-  ^i  iA 
r.  Whit  /th«n  .i&  th^re  .tp  be  afltcH^sb^  .at^  andrf^i ha§  ^j|f 
ind  envious,  ^l^ndei;  to^obscrve?  .PwMfl^yjJ,iB^KB*s^Jw^ 
i^ljhwte^  the  exaw»pl^  pf  >^fe«,  piVW€%f »^^9r'«l*v^t«^'?tt 
ffftune.wd  to  he^or$.ob$qttiie^ivi4jnlf :^  ipM^ 
l^jtotofM-fiP^^mi.  JtJ«r  Bi«y?4;  yjgh9«f!%.  cpn?id^gyijg 
thft  <;p«JitjfinX)f  ^nij9fit.fe5ji«^bie/M^^  v^  A^^rfBpifltqnft  j^ 
education  of  this  loyal  man,  bis  fide]jity|,.Jba3  !^al4pyp)^fi|;  s^j^ 
viofti^  .ag4jchfe  n^i^aty  s«ja»^?Pr.  wa^rij^r^^^^  iftfWs 
feMfin<  aii&r;' R«lfal    fligbi»?fife    «Pfi'vignQrafit.^.  «f^  >^ 

of  ?hi»3«^   fi4?ytyf  «tt4>i  4eyiWQ^  rawHp4>  hiji^rrJ^^  %. 


i 
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c&tTtbv  tcf'the  ranfc  cfi^^qu^ry;  siftce  trf^Irit  oPdtehAei-la^ 
Irfia^i^Kmfed  him  a^batbi^WBidly.  She  also  d^orated 
liffli^^itlr  S€!vefal  ordert  of^kniglith<!)6d^  propotfioning  afl 
tlidte  tiftnefits  aWa  hoters  16  repeated  mitks  ef  atflffifemi^iH 
teirMt^^persdfei,  pahfehifettyiik^^theldfig  and  fatiguing  jburikJet 
lOfifeitafctti  by  her  floral  IKghne$j5.       >  -  ^i - 

'^'WhJtt:  is  there  strange  of  marvdliJus  in  aH  thfe?  -'^Whlt 
«ttl«ip^  m  the  rditatJtt  of *fei-Royal  fl%hni8d  ?^  m&%m 
t(SffilVfed  air-unfdrtutiate  Utah,  ^ni^  r^tt^ed''  a  worthy  kte&Vf 
f&^fts'^raeaf  JfesjiettaHaity;  -She-^fca^  re^i^rded  ^«f?ictt^ 
fidelity,  and  zeal.  She  teiS  ihaffe-tr'^<»^|>^^dtMi  -fer^thd 
HtageTs  anfl  hardships  i)Pa  k>f3ig  aftd-fatigiimg-  tour.-  Is  not 
JSi hoiiest;  ioyali  add  flrm^irictehof-eiiu&l.Takife^h  b%h 
lilft^itaif  ntoblRty,  Where  hWiors  are  fre^fleHtly  immerite*? 
ITfii'gefetlfetfKm  ^esShre^  his  singular  godd  fertone  ;  'forf  1^ 
the  equamin!t|^  trith^-tvhieh  he- bears-  gre^n^ssi-doe^be^ct 
shcr\^¥'^l%h^bnr  soul,  denned  by  nature  for  an  exalted 
destiny  ? 

Firm  in  my  prmciple  of  only  consulting  and  cdncludk^ 
SMm^feets^  I  hkve  presented  a  pieture^  or  a  species  of  biograf 
pR^  rf  rhfe  persons  whotomp<»e  tiie' Ooiut  of  her  R@y«l 
I%hii^. 


*        '  <  L 


.1    ■".(       .  >.'■ 


•*.!      <.0 


■  At  present  the  order  of  my  ideas  and-  progressive  obwf^ 
"Hl&oiisi  'lead^^tiie^to'flpeak  of  i^  Gdurt  ^  faer  R&fii  Ifigh- 
ffil^  aiid'^her'^^at«^)ife.  A  |)er8on' of-raak,  wdfthy^ol 
e^edi^'^'W  juiieibutf  aftd>*iin^&l-  obsen^i^  wh6  ii^qiMiit* 
S^^SkB}^  '^'<i»fil"iiig^<>^  "v^beKfr  he^is  ^iwstfi'^ek^ 
6m4''^fSl  sef^'lhe' a6iail> ill^Hibl4<g«^e  in  th«  iU»t$ctt» 

aia»^oWier<!tffter*tWidfe*'^''f  c«waIjK.:-  ''•'-  :<.  iior^i.  i.i>-» 
^^  ll^Ifli^hAe^  pa^^h»M^  #- «ll«"C«<lhCMt£Fi»>'«i 
P^SisxHt  ca«ini6',"&po^Mllie  badSK(/itftihe^4^«iof -^dmoy-im^. 

0aWlieMal^'>caiae^  4aA^^ia^'beij^dM'i  a-hottee,  -the 
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4feoii*cof  ^i^h  13  4irectly  upoa  the.  Jalie^  gardens  wAi^ 
seem  almost  suspended  in  the  air,  form  altogether  a.  ^o&^ 
of  enshftntmem^ :    Il^r  Rpyal  iiigtuiess  h^  9a  axenuc  of 
Jbwt^f>l<intedrrj»^  hec  <Mvn  ^panse^  of  nearly  ^two,.  miley  oq 
iMgthi  n«iehing.£iFQn^4:;]iotiiO'ta  her  house. .  C^Mrousaofl 
3|ipiMdid  in  her  id^§a:$b6  fanned  ^oS  the  liouse  of  a  pnvaj^ 
iddiittdiil^  It  ray 4^  p9la^T;<  peace*  qrder,  and  haxjrpny, 
'»9J^d\4B  Ji«r  tfan^ly  <;  (it  could  searcely  be  be^eveds/tbatiit 
was  the  court  of  arg^wtPj^ncess*     Many  ^xu>x^ymt 
MMotihedthat  ^'did  not.jeceiye.the  aq^nhty  of  t|ie  uttgh- 
bouring  il9Wo ;  but-  her  Hoyal  IJighaess,  vrho  by.  pnndple 
tidtanot  love,  etiquette,  whp  wishes  t{>  be  at  liberty*  aM 
whose  mode  of  life  is  ;$impley.  almost  •monotonqna^jnever 
sought  the  society  <£  any  noble ;  ai^;  th^  same  .time,  thdftfi 
wlio  were  presemed  to  her  ^ere  ney#r  ill  vecpred*   . 
'fiSkm  is  aix:e88i3>It  to  aU,  sih^  is^aSablOy  ia  her.  ithtreits.no 
ifl^tafion  or  caprice,  she  is  mild  tQW^rds  ennei^^.^y  ^'  ^j^ 
knows  not  bow  to  be  a  gres^t  Princes&i  except  m*  dping 
^ochL     'Who  would  belieye,  neverthel^f  that  ericm<,^^t 
€01110,  there^  ^h<fre  a  part  of  her  mo^py  was  circiilati:d> 
u4  where,  ml)ne  than  in  any  ottper,  places  her  benesfice^ 
and  generosity-  were  exertedr-^firhp  would  believe^  I  '^j^ 
that  even  in  thi$  i^wn-unwortljiy.stQrfiea^wof.  her  we^e  .l^ao^i^d 
liictuc,  wh«^nc6  they  made4heti^  way.  more  esgtensively. ;  Ji^t 
as  much  ill  was  spoke&i^  her  ^  s^.  did  good  to  th&  \fi^* 
Utkitsw    If  my  coufitvym^  le^d  th«se  niemc^^  they  »t)l 
tfaemsekeraltese  thci  ti!u$h- of ,  i^fhat  I  ass^rt^  they  mll.so^, 
thdtt  ^.Pnnoess  > wai9  Jbt'Itaty^ what  she  ws^  ia Londop  and 
at  the  Court,    Thirty ;«*€tiio^waiiiii^^ prince$i  who are.^* 
ioifed  for  their  gk)Qdfi«9smd  popularly  f  butia  thea^  let 
ursay  ib-wftb^u^  cin^ua^uupn^ «  is.  xafher  the  effect  of 
fx^yiitem'a  iatiitalji^a}|ty,  since^  according  to  .them,<lius 
imgfat  iihrc%ate^  frdm  thwr  dignity.    Her  Royal  Highness  is 
always  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumst^ces  \  the 
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idpa  of  her  greatness  never  betrays  her ;  she  is  ia  principle 
hi  h^  heart, -what  perhaps  many  others  are  only  upoft^cal* 
eolation  and  reflection.  *  •  -ri-..^^^ 

^  iAdtHtf  bf  pertdns  of  probity  add  selecfvlfa(mgil'il(9t 
composed  of  the  gi^t ;  a  table  wh^re  gai^y  pt^fsi^rri^ 
mtis!c^'df^Li)feltic  pefformtoeesiil  her  own  privi^  th^tro, 
tx^kmg»  ridmg  lem  horsel^ek  br  m  the  carriage,  or  nmiqg 
in^  a  g<3mdola,  these  were  the:  innocena  pfeasures  ivefakbUie 
^jbyed^trdhquifTy  at'her  casiiiio,  quittitig  it  rarely,  indod 
Sfc^cdy^iftfc,  for' the  biidlte'<>f  fh6«io»v^ 

mie>hdMishi^  hHn&t&ed  i«fhe  Priiicte  of  Wofa^M 
Viiildtr^d  ingid,  a'read^.  ^d  ^sO^^  judgnfeAt^  a  4>rilliant  itao- 
glha^h,  an  unvaried^ gaiety  Ih  till  her  nioveinents  amtin 
Tie?  coAvemtWii ;  her  ^rearte^  delects '  hothhtg  f ro»  the 
If^rfyMtbr^  ti*fe*?  1*^  co^  -;.:  - 

I  am  noeighcyfaiit  thtt%tt^8<^t%>^f  fat^hood$  ar^mnrir* 

lated  t^f  her^;  4>ttf  adS  d^lit  td  ^^bsa^pear  li^n^.the  eifideace 

of  £idts!;  bid^the  t^iik&ifiyfotisf  accord 'o£  a  thoosdml  wimQasei. 

^''^<kiia  citr  aji^  iirfrt^  hei*  goo*  dee«lii^  but  dale 

deHBit^  stfettcebf  the  %efiefactress  imposesf  it  iij^n  md^vas^a 

•flfli^'iT6trtd%tenfi6ii*ett»;    Thefollowing  f«t  is  honicMr 

\do  it^ftoifeuif  fiorM'l>e^  itt£terted  here.     Al  house  at  ^Cxrnt^ 

l^ngoii  l{ife,^her  Kbyal  Highness  immediately  sent,twelw 

^1^^^^^^  6#e^  for  iSt  ^^sta^tfe'of'  tlk^  ^fortunate  ttcwm 

%tJo* sufieired' V i^- ' '  Ii^iie  to'^  itot  thc$ gieat ^isf 

*t)^H  ca^f  "wSiih^tlheMf  eirei*^'  \Hl^M>i#iit  geaidrQ«ttyv.tfaM 

'y^;^f  ^mmSSrdpf^^dt^mmpmfVX^  toidkingocBiiirf* 

<¥hi^!8fni^t"a  fH^t^uk  vialtftyl  thiM^'  fldi  imr^hoai^einit 

^l¥ti$4iki^isf^o^^^4i»ay^d^  Arleaao  pAfiib  iM/ 

•^«ilj8feea'^dit^Byih»^^Sy*riSP«f3|^  rujo  )  t>d   * > 

^''  'fm^mm' ri^^y^S^  ^f^6a»  «d  fhose^hodff^iittle 
')kMMeaL^hvt''^^hxA>ie^^  pl^6j«aiifee4  vpaittal 

^i{&ti^«Bai^afafi»^'^{Rk^ai^  at»Mrfiot», 

^&ftiSP§^prt§)i^^  t^i  te^itfU^y^^^'lhe^MRDi^wkbi^ 


*  *  ^  '))rrM2.-^'i;j:.i'>   •     r   •\^.'   -- -  -     ^   ♦k  ^ 
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may>Atotf8eefheq>ots;m  the^otti '     K  rt   .t  ., 

Her  Royal  Highness  being  ahaiidDned  by  the.En^i^ 
who  oodlposied  ber  coulti  n^  haying  been  able  to  replace 
ih^n  4>y^otherrTof  tbe*  eamt^  nationr  imdtog  rherse]£;lbiif 
iaftuhtfed^-formcd  »Iliditfti(>mjDl>it  ^^illTberMmiuisiGgi^ 
ter  ffiiiBglbii  lecommaKibMl  ^aevferainladfes  to  bar  ati|iMie^ 
anee  $  he  dt^  was  wb^/  ip(radiM[e^f  tta » ber ^  the  CouoiMai^ 
Okfi;  a  iody  of  (greats  meiaf^r  Inr^ilid  momh  4f .  JiDraiie«^}Bi^ 
Dvi^Htil8nd>ateo  q<tmed  >the  9rklies6,^(toi'reiitrn  to  JEpg-r 
ISeA^  tberb  i  to  publish^  btatranTels^.' and  ito^  aee'  Jiis  Jiged 
fttfher.^  '•    •'"»  ''«  !*  I*-'^'  *^    •'?    ♦..:  ^-\ 

It  was  a  short  time  alkif  tbatanbilamausploii  w|i^  Amnd^ 
a^aiDBtthe  Princess^dP  IVbiesj  the  high  origin  of  which  Jt  is 
not  difitcuk  ta'gQtiss*  >  Miv  i\/^iHiam  BurreUf.theaonnof  4^ 
pei^onof^grtftt fdiaiiiurMQn-iki  England^ fwas^t Milan ai4b^ 
same  time'  with  <^>Princteswr  nA^lwaya<  dupoM^  itotj^iMN^ 
JimgKsb  abdut  her,  she  proposed  his  remaining  with  hf^. 
sjome  montha ;  he  cQmeqaenjtly  taccompaqi^d/  b/^^  K^Ii^t 
Hig^css  *in  hei^)joum^  j^to  ManMs»  Bolqgna*!  f«nm[|^r8WJr 
¥«iice,'but  Hot  teing4ispQsed^t<«iraocount  of  his  'haalt^  ^ 
tmifertake  a  Idng^i voyage  brf  seai  he  tleftr<lile>.Pri«iei9^  ^ 
6(>mo  in  the  taioiuiiroi&>tAugi»t9sat/tbefbo^  W»s<^ 

(^sb  yilfaali»  invthe :  Borgo  ) Vko^  1  Qkte  ;of  .hisr.s$rv^% 
namdi  White^set  himselfnabon^rcinittktii^iridicfii^u^iani^ 
eKl^rated  stories  fofn  what  p^ussed  in  4he  .boua^^tofi  het^< 

Ro^al Highness* f  Mr.  B«rreljrtsilefHtiO/Brossels;r4odi^ 
«^id2etgreatiat^^t  cb^^bat^Wfaite ixid ^liie9fif$toii9^ 

tte  Biinc^ssv  on  th^)iM$t  so«^9Aoi>s  and.  indecyoiili  xfm)9mi 
liit)sbe;^servnltsnrf^<thi&iJ>uii»  ^$l^^wh<;98  rpfr:  Owfl^lai^ 
vfecDtfreife  these  in  their  way  to  England.  .  Thiese  tales  of 
tbrs^iraiifai  ^emfeUbel^t^lb^CkUrl  iitf^P^tUiIV^IlA^lh^ 
gavefehe^  idea  (OftsendiBgHbi^i^l)  Qharb»JtiiaKli)W¥Wf^ 
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Lofd^  Oofirkreagh,  10  ^Milan.     Lord  Cbarle^  PM^iriSmg^^m 

ness,  but  formed  a  strict  friendship  With  the  Baron  dK>&& 
pie^,  a^  Chevalier  of  flianoter,aiid  formerly  ^ambassstflov  fr6m 
J^^me  Napoleon,  King  of  Westphalia,  to  the  Goort  itf 
Vi^ilnl^^^^^^The  Biirdti  carvkid  about  tvMi  him  faiilfalyi  nK)ii^ 
tii^^tU^An  f^tri'his  disgilKej-^ldldiliby  promide%  ii^  dot 
'gMtf^^ilB^lflcPtlitf  tnfiOft^  ^md^'&f'a  spy,  md^setlAou]) 
-tM^W%^thi  <^dmfi  dS^iUtpP^bkce^  v^ynarrowly^i  hmA 
tJiaBflir^i^l  AiiidM$i^nD^dl€rCabiAet)0^i  London,  and  Ghkl* 
fid^  lb  ^^M''  Pi^ce- >R«]^ent, '  s^i^tmdcd  iliese'^pldtif  and 
caMs,^  ^hidi  ikLt^^Abm  tthe  nionth  bflideptend]Rer^  isrii& 
At  thtsvtimey  her   Royal  Highness  was  ready  to  s^^dnt! 

iftp€SKi<^dij«/iA^ef8lienhWQad^         '•  -  *  -'^  \  ■ 

''-'  Her  I^oyld  Highn^ishuddefi^id^wben,  at -fair  rQtiim.ta 
^Mik^,^^^&1«a^h^^offi^^he^poIit(e^that^e<was  »irn!>iinded: 
^^l^'^i^'^hl^  ^0Wn  ttRAisei  i  flTbe  ^Bapon  ^'Ompteda^  wiH» 
^WIM^ktofh^^i^Bd;  teKi^^d^kin^^ifae:  absenee  df  die  Plrfaioess^ 
^deaW>tir^  ifd  €Qi;rnipt  s^nte  of  the  people  in  hdF  stovice. 
^^  ht^^V^pttttejWtediWkhrKhiarror  the  piV>po8aIs  azid 
^Mftsailir^^i^i^i^^  ihMny^wv^Mtender^  of  nttOasf, 

^  ^^^  ^Heto  iffi^^hiipieinftr^die^^ich  hiid  fot'  ils  obJKk 
lbid<l»^«%eiibnimrahdii^imtiwof<hfiKPrinc«s^  ^iffot 
oftt^l)f^%^ttai!i^o4r^bife^  m  ti'eabhiMms:  eadogh  ta^bb 
tt§Aife€ti»4>f  ^rii^;  MaViri€«:C^ed<^  a^Gef ttian,  aloiie  yi^dcd 
^fl^#t^^ti9W.  3(1^1  uniteytook^to  tiititoducetU^  Barm 
d^m^eAMittto'^llie  Briiko^^  iij^UrAeatbytn^n^t^^hiae 
M'i^i^iaS^it  ^i^^fk  (i^l^rKmiMticoiAAirrmce  trft  dneunA^ 
l»tnt«K)^iJ^^i^  Wtt  ^M^ftftoy^kfi^hOesB 

«S8l^¥fe  ^^V^^d^^iL^QS  iMsk^^  6Mde»*  under  die  v^  of 
an'<^bf¥^i«Wi6^  iiitrigta^  ^teC^bidi  ^  <baA:beim  d^ecttd  tbiA? 
idiSAki,  &  <ierman,  '6i10  of 'hefi^iK'aitiiig  \m>inttn^*  ^  in  kapf 
d^lV^gtftaing'  lil^'))tac6^4i^  affidr^  >M 

^Il^'b'aitearibef  hete  iHe)  dadaMiioft-  iivhich  ihe:  mdde  Aa 
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sftmo^f  and  wUch  he  sent  m  the  form  of  a  letter  to  tbe 
C^Kff  aHer  Tomas^ia,  to  whose  good  offices  he  recommended 
lumeelf  to  be  re-admitted  hxto  the  Princess's  £avoun 

*^  Monsieur  le  Chevalier, 

^  I  address  myself  to  you,  Sir,  to  obtain  the  greatest  df 
£lvoufrs^  for  which  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful.  I  was  yed> 
lerday  dismissed  from  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
ti^  Princess  of  Wales,  for'  having  intrigued  with  her  wait- 
ing-wpman,  Annette.  This  event,  which  has  thrown  me 
into  th^  utmost  consternation,  has  awakened  in  my  hqu't  a 
xemorse  which  had  agitated  me  for  some  dme,  and  which  I 
£eel  a  necessity  of  imparting  to  you,  in  the  h<^  that  you 
may  interest  yourself  for  me,  and  get  me  to  be  receivedi 
^ain  imo  her  Royal  Highness's  service. 

'^  I  must  then  confess  that  I  merit  my  disgrace,  since  I 
suffered  myself  tP  be  seduced  by  a  certain  Baron,  M.  d'Oti^ 
(eda,  to  betray  the  best  of  mistresses,  and  the  most  generous 
pf  Princesses* 

^*  It  is  about  a  year  ago,  or  about  a  month  before  the 
dqiMUture  of  the  Princess,  that  thk  Baron  was  to  take  all 
posrfble  steps,  through  the  intervention  of  a  certain  Am* 
brose  Cesati,  who  came  to  €omo  to  disooyer  the  |jace 
who^e  my  nustress  slept,  and  to  aideavour  to  procim  false 
keys  of  her  apartment.  I  persisted  for  some  time  in  re» 
fo^n^g  to  have  any  concern  in  this  plot,  but  at  length  the 
Baron's  threats,  who  told  me  I  was  a  ruined  man  if  I  did 
not  listen  to  him,  together  with  the  money  he  ofier^  me 
from  time  to  time,  tiorriipted  me,  and  I  Was  weak  eacrngk 
10  accept  the  comAiiasion,  although  fully  persuaded  that 
thfere  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  Baron's  infiMnoui 
ro^pidolls. 

^  I  must  say  neverthldeschi  with  the  mmost  sincerity,  diat 
the  gink  c^  my  conduct  went  no  tardier  than  answering  the 
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questions  j)ut  to  me  by  d'Ompted^jb.thgcoxrfjairi^^ 
with  him,  in  which  he .  interrogated  me  closely  ^Upwi^i^J^ 
situation  of  the  different  apartments  in  the  Palace,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  persons  who  were  about  the  Pihic&ss. 

^^  7  This,  sir,  is  my ^ confession  j  in  ms^tiog  it,  my^lj^eiiFl  is 
eased  of  a  weight  by -whictii  it  w^?  oppressed.  I  addr^ 
myself  Jo  a  man.  already  estimable  ipr  jiis;  virtues,  lo^d  .j$k% 
ought  to  feel  commiseratipijt  fj^r  human  yreakness  j  w^qx% 
I  therefore  supplicate  Jo \pbtaia  i^iy  pardo^a.fpm  the  Prijfiti 
ce&,  and  not  to  forsake  me  at  this, moment  of  calamity*  .?  • 
"Have pity.  Sir,  upcto  aji  unfortufiate  man,  w^o,  kaoy^^ 
ing  his  fault,  seeks  to  repair  it  by  repentance,  hoping  t\}}6^ 
t()  be  enabled,  throi:\gh  yojur  aid^  to.  return  to  the  path  o{J 
honour.     On  you,  sir,  I  place  my^whple  reliance.      ,        i^ 

^  "I  am,  Sir,, your  very  huriible. servant, 

^  '    ' .   \      '         ]    .     /  "MAURICE  ,CREOE.^r ., 

'^^  Cdmo.  Nwember  3d,  161^.'' 

Jler  Rpyal.^ Highness  judged  it  proper  to  inform  thfe 
Governor I^  Count  3ai|ra>  qf  what  had. passed,  who  imil^.. 
cnateJyjDariished  th^  Barop.  d'Ompteda  ^qtti  the  statie$:p£^ 

*^il®f^^^i ^^^.  ^E'mjpprp^.^,  jTliip  ;braye,,|4iglish  <^ 
Mr.**  panhaig,  jirlyat^,  secretary  ,t9  th?.  Eri^cess^  ^xiiKkfd^ 

the  latter^by  different  pretei|qeSs|  s^by  delays,  seemed,  lik^i » 
a  coward,*  to  laugh  at  the  ct)taUenge^  fixing  by  turns  all  ^{ 
four  quarters  of  theivorld  as  the  .place  of  rencounter,  i  r,-. 
TWs  sad  event  jujtifii^^  but  top  much. th^, system idfei^ii 
curiisp^c^h  which  Her  Kpyal  Highness  thought  pn^t  . 
to  a^pt  with  reject  to  the  £ng^sb,  xhe  Gtermans,  v^ , 
o^ei^ife-miklit  be  aSout  h^.Vn 


Under  such  circmn^jM^ 

ces.  prudence  demands  that.sh^  doe;$  ^t^lo^  wy  E^gjlitb 

or  i0fe1l[nersr  but  ^  those  who  ^te.  k^own  to  her,  acc^  ,to 

hernSiise.  'K^  it' not,  besides,  a  great  indignity,  that  they 
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f;j^o)il4  3j^^.  thus  to  \vatch  the  actions  qf  a  Princess,  through 
jhe,  ^fisp  mediurn  of  th$  most  infamous  spyism?  Her  con- 
duct, frank  ^nd  without  mystery,  is  above  all  reproach  j  of 
thi$  those,  who.  have  the  honour  of  bein^  about  her  are  the 
•faithful  witnesses. 

.  After  this  fatal ;  affair,  her  Royal  Highness  cannot  but 
suspect  every  one  who  is  unknown  to  her  of  being  a  traitor, 
$^nd  her  mind,  naturally  so  frank  and  confiding,  must  suffer 
^ e.Xtreniely. by  such  circumspection;  she  does  not,  however, 
dpny  access,  to,  j^ny  body,  but  she  would  avoid  being  the 
jobject  of  those  scandalous  stories,  of  that  calumny,  of  the 
spyism,  of  which  she  has  already  been  the  victim.  The 
evMts  which  have  taken  place  give  her  reason  to  apprehend 
even  darker  conduct  towards  her  than  being  surrounded  by 
spies,,  ^he  eagerness  of  the  Baron  d'Ompteda  to  know  the 
situation  of  her' chamber,  and*  to  procure  false  keys  of  it, 
furnish  ground  for  suspicions  yet  more  terrible.  But  let  us 
draw  a  veil  over  this ;  there  are  hidden  causes  yet  enve- 
loped under  the  shades  of  mystery,  of  which,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  others,  we  had  rather  jbe  ignorant. 

A  fact  which  took  place  at  Genoa  bears  all  the  impres- 
sion of  an  intent  to  murder,  rather  than  merely  to  rob. 
Sonie  individuals -armed  introduced  themselves  during^  the 
night,  into  the  Princess's  house,  and  even  penetrated  so  far 
asto  her  Jbed-chamber.  The  noise  they  made  awoke^  her 
faithful  servant  Theodore  Majocchi,  who  fired  at  and  en- 
deavoured .  to  seize  them ;  it  remains  still  unknown  wiio 
these  people  might  be,  or  what  might  be  their  intention. 

Let  us  recur  to  another  thing.  One  day  last  summer 
JjWas  at  the  country  house  of  one  of  my  friends,  Mr.  KJj .  ., 
jiot  far  from  Milan.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  we  speculated  upon  tlie  part  of  Bar- 
,hary  or  Greece  in  which  she  misht  be  at  that  moment. 
One  of  the  company  saidj  with  an  airjof  great  importance, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  sole  possessor  of  sonwthing  very 
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tliolce  arid  rare,  that  he  had  in  his  hands  &  paiftphkt  en« 
titled,  Letters  of  the  Princess  of  Wdles^  whi<*h  had  been 
puWfished  in  London  some  years  before.  This  made  me 
smile,  without  bemg  aware  of  it,  Which  strongly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  company.  It  was  very  natural  that  they,  in 
cdnsequeiice,  should  ask  me  whether  I  knew  these  letters, 
and  what  was  my  opinion  of  them.  This  only  farther  ex- 
cited my  ridbility ;  and  at  length  I  said,  that  the  mi^f^e 
production  in  question  had  been  well  known  in  England 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  English  considered  it  of  just 
as  much  value  as  the  Italians  considered  an  old  atmahatk. 
This  beginning  appeared  very  strange  to  some  of  the  com- 
|Kmy,  wWch  I  perceiving,  proceeded  thus : 

*'  You  must  know,  my  friends,  that  the  liberty  of  Writing 
and  prindrig  in  England,  now- almost  degenerated  into  li*- 
cenfiousness,  is  siich,  that  ah  author  does  not  always  write 
from  the  tioWe  desire  of  publishing  useful  truths,  but 
rather  from  motives  of  interest,  to  get  what  he'cari.  Any 
ohe  who  knows  how  to  string  two  ideas  together,  so  as  to 
produce .  something' ridiculous  and  satirical,  ^rms  imme- 
diately from  the  offspring  of  his  filncy  and  his  caprices  a 
ip:ade  more  or  less  lucrative,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  writes.  The  case  is  not  flie  same  in  Italy; 
there  a  book  has  the  public  voice  in  its  fetvourorify  accord- 
ing to  tlie  true  or  useful  matter  which  it  contains,  "til 
j|^i%land  where  they  are  inundated  every  day  with  pubtJca* 
tibns  of  every  kind,  where  they  know  that  the  author's  aim 
k  to  get  himself  bread  rather  than  hdiiour,  little  attention  is 
{^ai4^to  this  deluge  of  pariiphlets,  of  membiris,  of  anecdotes^ 
f»f  novels,  and  the  like  ali^Wdities ;  truth  is  not  a  quality 
e|^^  in!  these  sort  of-  worksi  Nobody,  in  consequence; 
ibves  him^f  the  trouble  of  ifefiitihg  the  petty  productions. 
Wnatevei:  may  i>e  the  ridiculous  fictions,  the  romantic 
f noughts,  or  tte  indecencies  with  which  the  letters  abound^ 
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never  would  uny  Englishman  have  thought  of  taking  the 
trouble  of  answering  them ;  upon  the  testimony  of  the,  title** 
page  alone  such  ^ort  of  works  are  at  once  judged  and  ct>a* 
demned.  The  authoi-s  of  them  are  perfectly  well  known 
to  be  people  in  want,  with  fe^^  scruples  on  the  score  t)f 
jnorality ;  impudent  wl!«tche6,  who,  from  their  inci^city 
to  pay  their  debts,  end  commonly  in  being  shut  up  in  a 
prison  called  the  Kinffs  Befwk  The  autholr  of  the  Work 
in  question,  Mr.  Asd,  is  well  known  for  other  productions 
of  a  similar  description,  and  was  shut  up  in  this  very  prison 
for  a  libel  which  he  published  against  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown. 

Upon  the  Continent  the  title  of  a  work  gives  it  cur* 
r^cy ;  when  an  author's  name  appears  to  it  they  believe 
that  he  is  really  the  author.  Thus,  because  these  letters 
are  stated  to  have  been  written  by  the  Princess,  it  is 
considered  as  the  truth;  But  this  is  a'  kind  of  good  faith 
which  we  English  have  not,  and  cannot  have.  I  declare 
to  you  then.  Gentlemen,  that  no  Engli^man  would 
throw  away  his  time  in  demonstrating  that  these  letters  are 
nothing  but  fictions  from  otie  end  to  the  other,  «-«a  nursery 
of  falsehoods.  It  si^fEces  for  me  to  advertise  you  of  ihi^ 
that  you,  tike  ourselves,  may  be  upon  your  guard  against 
such  books* -rMy  harangue  seemed  to  satbfy  them;  they 
cast  an  eye  oyer  the  letters,  I  made  some  observadons,  and 
they  ended  by  throwing  the  book  aside* 

Her  Royal  Highness  his  been  hitherto  the  sport  of  the 
most  absurd  rumours;  indifferait,  however^  as  to  all  that 
can  be  put  forth  with  regard  to  her,  she  scarcely  ever  be^* 
stows  a  thought  upon  thtim.  To  be  ccmvinced  to  what  a 
point  malignity  and  inconsistency  can  be  carried,  I  have 
just  learnt  from  the  hesut  of  Italy  that  it  •  is  ceportsd  die  is 
about  to  turn  Roma^  Catholic.  The  2ttbn!6oaB  duown  h^r 
by  the  Pope^  and  those  which  she  paid  him  in  return,  with 
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At  msk  ^e  expressed  of  remsdning  some  time  at  Rome 
was  a  sufficieiit  foumdation  on  which  to  graft  such  ah  ab- 
swdity,  and  make  it  pass  as  a  truth.  Perhaps  the  authors 
of  the  tale  had  the  intention  of  preventing .  her  going  to 
Roms,  the. reason  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover* 
l%e  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  King  of  £ng* 
Jand,  redded  for  several  years  at  Rome,  and  the  present 
Dtdce  was  bom  there ;  the  same  thing  was  therefore  said  of 
him,  and  the  same  has  equally  been  said  of  Prince  Augus- 
txis,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  sixth  son  to  the  King  of  England* 
19iis  logic  is,  however,  only  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  Family ;  would  it  not  seem  as  if  the  right  of  residing 
at  kome  was  conteste4  in  the  case  of  this  family  alone. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  at  her  return  from  her  travels,  was 
iSjBaAe  the  subject  of  general  conversation ;  the  joumala  had 
said  little  or  nothing  of  her  during  her  absence ;  butt  after 
her  arrival  they  talked  of  her  but  too  much,  ai^d  in  too 
great  a  variety  of  ways.    Impatient  to  learn:  die  particulars 
of -so  long  a  joum^,  and  into  countries  sq  rem^ote^  I  had 
recourse  to  one  of  her  train,  that  is  to  say  her  first  equ^ry, 
the  Chevalier  Schkvini,  who  had  kept  a  very  ample  jourmL 
Ht  was  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have  the  perusal  of  it,  and 
I  must  say  that  my  curiosity  was  abunc^tty  gratified.     I 
fe»nt  from  it  that  h«r  Royal  Highness  went,  from  Genod» 
to  the  Island  c^  Elba,  and  thaice  to  Sicily,  where  she  vi* 
^ted  the  principal  towns*    From  Sicily -she  proceeded  to 
Ba^bary,  then  to  Bakstine  and  Jerusalem  f   she  saw  Car« 
thsrge,  U^a^  Athens ;  she  went  to  Maha^  she  admired  the 
beautifol  women  of  Mik  in  the  Archipekgo  ;  she  admired 
the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  sdlL  almost  entire ;  she 
ifioiilited  thetrftune  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Eschines;  she 
ecanttned^sil  tlie  famoiia  ruins^  of  the  ctierished  city  x)f  MU 
nfenpari'^eMtMpla^  the  tombs  of  Pericles  and  of  Thrasi^ 
bol« J  regarded  widi a tinnd  eye  the Templeof  theEuries 
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'Whirls  CB^tts  died :  she  vtatad  die  tomb  of:  the  celebrated 
Aniiope  H)^  Amazon,  xifik  to  Theseus,  and  passing  m  to 
Coarimb,  examined  the  temple  of  Neptune ;  from  thence 
she  proceeded  to  Constantmople.  After  passbg  the  idsnds 
of  2^-Andro8,  Megropont^  and  the  famous  Tenedos;  she 
Ja&ded  at  Troy  ito  examine  its,  l;s»t  vestiges ;  she  crossed  l!ie 
Scamander ;:  saw. the  f»wer  of  Hero  upon  the  HeilespoBt; 
passed  oh  to  Mitylene,  and  thence  to  Scio,  wtfaire  she  saw 
tiiB  place  that  Homer  occupied  with  his  schooL '  She  next 
ixissed  on>to  Samos,  to  Xphesus,.  to.  Cyprus,  to  St  Jean 
d*Aere^to  Nazareth,  after  having  seen  Mount  :Carmel;  to 
Jerusalem,  where  she  admired  the  Holy  Sepulchi^  jand  the 
Ten^le  of  Solomon,  now  converted  into  a  mosque ;  after- 
wards she '  visited  Bethlehem,  the  Mount '  of  Olives,  the 
river  Jordan^  Jafia,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Rbodes^and 
Syracuse  to  Naples-:  ham  thence  to  the  itowr£ikinduslxMai 
of  Pizzo,  to  Terraoiiia,.a]ld;  to  Roihe.  All  thi$,  hoifi^everi 
interested  me  little ;  a  thousand  travellers  have  gone  over 
these  countries,  and  we  have  abundant  aceouius  of  thfift} 
what  I  was  solicitous  to  know  was  itbe  reception  her  Royal 
Highness  met.with  on  the  part  of  the  various  governments 
winther  her  course  had  been  directed^  wh^t  instruction  she 
had  received  from  her  travels,  and  what  figure  she  made  in 
these  countries.  Her  reception-  on  the  part  tof' the  Qarbary 
governments  everywhere  cormsppnded  with^  her '  elevated 
rank,  but  she  attracted  the  general  homage  much  m^e  by 
ber  personal .  qualides  thaUi  the  emiiienee  of  ^^r  ^tion^ 

VRxh  the  assistaiice  of :  several  learned  antiquaries,  she 
made  a  collecdon  of  precious  remaims  of  ailtiqui^^$paring 
nothing  in  diepuimuLofaaobjett  so noble^amidpus^ul.  But 
what  I  am  the  most  anadbus  to  make  knQwn,.andJ|ineation 
them  wttih)  transport^  is  a  series  of  actsof :  genedfosky  wUch 
have  left  everjs  wbere  thife  highest]  idea  c^ber  hevr^and^dis^ 
position.    An  EngUshiiian  ought:  tm  to  c^Mewe  sihnce 
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^pcoi  ¥il)atever  nisf  eiAknce  the  glery  4>£  his^  Jlrlii^cflr^i  Jbe 
oiiglit  to  raose np  and  bring  forth  into  df)^such  oi^tfl'^ 
Slight  he  fost  ia  the  distance,  or  might  4)e  conceate4r  by 
modesty.  ----./, 

•   Her  Royal  Highness,  during  the  time  that  she  vftis^  at 
Agosta^  in  Sicily,  distnbuted  every  day  with  her  own  hands, 
and  through  the  hands  of  others,  sums  of  money  among  the 
poor  j^  at  Tunis  ^e  obtained  the  dibierty  of  sefveral  slaves,  ai|d 
paid  the  ddbts  6f  one  of  them.   She  gave  to  the  new  academy 
at  Adiens  five  hundred  of  the  pieces  calted  collonnates,  aod 
ishe  albws  two  hundred  annually  to  the  same  academy;  jJaid 
through  the 'hands  of  the  banker  Scaramanzo,  at  Constan- 
^miople ;    all  those  who  were  in  prison  for  debt  at  Athens 
were  liberated  by  her,  for  which  she  paid  seven  hundred 
^eces  into  the  iKmds  of  the  Governor,  ahd  she  gave  two 
hundred  piecesr  to  a  poor  and  numerous  Roman  family  re- 
:^ent  in  that  city.  .  At  Constantinople  she  gave  a  poor 
Frenchman  two  hundred  coUonnates,  and  distributed  her 
benefits  almost  in  every  comer  of  that  city.     To  the  con- 
b  vditual  fathers  of  Jerusalem,  she  gave  five  hundred  pieees, 
sid  setded  on  them  two  hundred  annually,  to  be  receiiited 
.  from  the  banker  above-named.     Finally,  she  distribulsed  at 
Riane  two  hundred  pieces  to  the  poor  of  that  city, 
.    Soch  benefactions  in  distant  countries  could  not  be  given 
>  from  motives  of  vanity;  they  must  be  the  pure  effusions  of 
.  ia  benevolent  heart,  which  h^  no  other  object  but  to^^aiisfy 
itseli^  the  persons,. the  places,  the  time,  remove  every  sus- 
picioo  of  any  different  motive  in  such  acts  of  the  most  en- 
^iil^htened '  generosity; 

\i^  Many  other  fafcts,  not  less  interesting,  could  I  lay  before 
L^otfae  public;  I. could  descant  lapon  other  objects  which  I 
have  seen  aod  voified  myself^  but  the  puifiose  of  this  jour- 
jfial  is  only  tSTfrtetify  the  public  opmm  upon  a  subject  of 
^ihe  gfeafeCBt  impoctaiKG:  to  the  reputation  of  her  Royal 
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Highness,  and  that  by  the  aid  only  of  £su:t8  the  most 
strongly  attested,  and  information  the  most  deserving  of 
credit.  This  end  I  thinic  I  have  attained  in  publishing  these 
memoirs,  nor  can  I  fear  objections  of  any  kind,  for  reaspfi- 
ing  can  never  stand  against  facts  j  happy  shall  I  be  if  the 
public  shall  learn  to  judge  her  Royal  Highness  impartially 
and  without  prejudice,  above  all  as  to  what  concerns  some 
of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  her  life.  I  take 
credit  to  myself,  that  in  respecting  truth  I  have  vindicated 
her  Royal  Highness's  honour  and  reputation. 

I  know  that  the  Princess  is  writing  her  Memoirs,  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  them  in  due  time.  They  will 
throw  great  light  upon  many  fatts,  respecting  which  at  pre- 
sent no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  want  of  information. 
How  impatient  am  I  to  read  these  memoks !-— The  impa- 
tience of  knowing  the  truth  respecting  great  events  which 
concern  persons  of  high  rank  is  sorely  very  nat^iraj  to  every 
man  o'f  sense. 
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fO 


THE  RIGHT  HONWIABLE 


GEORGE  PONSQNBY, 


The  Heady  Friend  of  the  People, 


Who  opposes  Ministers  on  tbose^suhjects  alone,  which  aJe, 
in  his  opinion,  injurious  to  the  Public  ;  while  be  unifonsiiy 
gives  to  them  his  countenance  and  snppcH't,  when  they  are 
pursuing  measures  of  difficulty  with  a  view  to  serve  the  coun- 
try :  thus  exacting,  even  from  the  Ministers,  the  just  tribute 
of  gratitude  for  Liberality  on  the  one  hand,  and  Firmness 
and  Patriotism  on  the  other  hand :— these  Observations,  qn 
the  important  measure  of  the  Corn  Bill^  so  strenuously 
supported  by  his  Arguments,  are  respectfully  dedicated 
by  hii 

Very  faithful 

And  obedient  servant, 

,  RICH^  PRESTON. 

> 

The  writer  owes  it  to  himself  to  declare,  that  die  whole  of  this. 
Work,  except  the  parts  within  brackets,  was  written  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussions  of  this  Session,  and  several  Gende- 
men  of  the  highest  respectability  can  attest  that  fact. 


ON 


THE  CORN  BILL. 


XhE  fiftr  datfpf  z  wi^  government  is  to  proTidefor  the  subsists 
en^  of  ks  popoUtion. :  The  nett  duty  is  to  promote  and  encourage 
ibe  industry ;«^  diat  population,  and  afterwards  to  make  the  popu^ 
Jation  aad  ic&  iiidustry  the  source  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  happiness 
to  ^e  indfvidualsi  thrqugh  a  mild  and  just  administration  of  affairs ; 
giTing  to  the  pepple  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
applying  these  great  instruments  of  the  state,  to  increase  its  power 
as  the  means  of  making  that  power  respected,  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  people. 

These  are  the  leading,  correct,  and  more  useful  principles  pf  a 

well«constituted  government ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  feelings-  of 

every  Briton  that  he  Ls  born  under  a  constitution,  which  in  its  theory, 

and  generally  speaking,  in  its  administration,  is  unrivalled,  and  is  the 

admiration,  at  least,  to  say  no  more,  of  surrounding  nations. 

That  every  system,  however  excellent,  may  be  abused,  is  found 
to  l^  trive  from  the  experience  of  all  history,  and  the  observation  of 
every  well-informed  mind. 

The  prepondeifance  which  in  modem  times  has  by  way  of  con^ 
trast  to  the  despotism  of  the  feudal  system,  been  given  to  the  mo- 
nied,  ,  commercial,  and  the  manufacturing,  over  die  territorial  or 
landed  interest,  is  one  of  the  great  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen. 
The  facility  with  which  the  monied  class  have  supplied  loans,  has 
led  more  powerfully  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  progressive  in- 
crease, and  to  the  present  alarming  amount  of  our  national  debt, 
and  to  our  profuse  expenditure.  It  has  led,  as  a  consequence,  to 
a  burtbenspme  and  overwhelming  taxation:  while  the  mercantile 
interest  are  loud  and  clamorous  on  every  attempt  to  tax  their  inte* 
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rests,  and  are  ready  to  form  a  phalanx  in  opposition  to  die  measure. 
The  landed  interest^  either  from  pride  or  supineness,  or  from  a  di« 
versity  of  interest  and  of  politics,  have  sufiered  taxation  to  fall  prin- 
cipally on  those  subjects  which  affect  them  $  and  clamour  has  been 
raised  as  often  as  legislative  measures  have  been  proposed  for  the 
protection  of  the  landed  or  agricultural  interests^ 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  ruin  is  at  the  door  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests. 

The  measure  of  a  corn  bill  was  originated  when  corn  was  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  object  of  that  measure  was  to  reduce  and  to 
equalize  the  prices,  not  to  keep  them,  far  less  to  raise  them,  to  a 
higher  rate.  Then  the  argument  was,  that  the  measure  was  altoge- 
ther unnecessaly,  and  it  was  expedient  to  wait  the  experience  of 
another  year. 

Before  the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  prices  had  fallen,  and 
large  importations  were  expected.   It  was  then  urged  that  the  low 
prices  were  the  consequence  of  an  abundant  crop,  of  a  harvest  more 
plentiful  than  is  usually  experienced  in  this  country ;  and  that  the 
alarm  for  a  continuance  of  low  prices,  or  of  a  depreciation  from  large 
importations,  was  not  warranted  by  a  just  view  of  the  subject.^  The 
peace  with  France  had  hot  yet  opened  a  corn  trade  from  that  coun- 
trv. '  The  harvest  of  18 14' proved  very  deficient,  and  th^graih  yfrki 
or  inferior  quality;  a  large  part  of  it  not  saleable  in  compett<SonliHth 
corn  of  a  .better  sample.   From  the  harvest,  and  continually  to  diis 
period,  the  expected  importations  from  France  have  taken  place. 
On  account  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  French  farmer  can  afibnt 
his  com,  the  principal  markets,  (being  the  markets  bordering  6n  the 
coast,)  have  been  continually  supplied  with  wheat  frdm  thatcoun-^ 
try  ;  and  there  has  been  a  constant  reduction  iik  the  price,  from  the 
ability  and  the  determination  of  the  French  farmer,  and  the  mer- 
chant acting  under  him,  of  purchasing  the  com  grown  in  that  conn* 
try,  to  undersell  the  British  farmer.    The  competition  to  sell,  thus 
increasing  the  depreciation,  has  produced  the  unparalleled  distress 
under  which  the  agricultural  interests  now  labor ;  a  state  of  distress 
which  cannot  be  conceived  by  any  except  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine,  and  understand  their  real  condition.   While  the  Frendr 
farmer  can  sell  wheat  in  this  country  at  from  four  to  five  shillings 
per  bushel,  the  British 'farmer  cannot  repay  his  expenses  ^t  less 
than  nine  shillings  a  bushel  on  lands'  of  superior  quality,  or  ten 
shillings  on  lands  of  inferior  quality. 

The  '  general  and  prevailing  opinion  among  tlie  people,  is, 
that  cheap  com  is  a  great  blessing  ;  that  it  is  the  friiit, 
the  'necessary  attendant,  and  the  just  result  of  peace.  -  The 
idea  oi plenty  is  ever  combined  with  peace ;  but  the  combined  no- 
tion of  peace  and  plenty  seem  to  be  mistaken  j  or  were  true  as 
applied  to  England,  only  when  it  was  an  agricultural  country. 
Plenty  is  expected  from  peace^  rather  as  a  consequence  of  leisure 
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to  pursue  agrlcuttute  with  gte&t^p  ^ucoenS)  snd  with  few«r  iilipedi^ 
ments.  Plenty  is  also  to  flow  to  individuals  from  the  ability  to  ]pay 
for  the  necessaries  of  life)  rather  th^n  firom  the  reduction  of  the 
price.  Employment^  the  great  source  of 'wealth,  and  the  legitimate 
c4>ject  of  commerce,  ought  to  secure  this  plenty,  by  giving  that  re- 
muneration for  labor  which  will  command  all  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
It  ought  to  secure  a  market  for  home  grown  corn,  instead  of  depress 
sing  or  e3ccludihg  it.  Whoever  entertains  any  doubt  on  these 
points,  ^ould  read  the  economic  tables  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
the  friend  dF  mankind  ;  and  it  is  rather  suprizing  that  a  reprint  of 
lhs|t  work,  as  published  by  Wm.  Owen,  in  1766*  (the  period  of  ri* 
ots  respecting  the  price  of  corn)  has  not  been  bfl^redto  the  public. 
The  accidental  perusal  of  that  work  has  been  the  principal  encour* 
agemeht  to  the  publication  of  the  following  observations.  They 
were  written  long  since,  and  are  only  an  enlarged  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  by  the  author  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  difierent  times,  when  the  mea- 
sures respecting  the  exportation  of  corn.  Or  of  duties  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  British  grower  of  coni  j  were  depending  in  parlia- 
ment. ^  •       •. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  lead  obviously  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  views  and  the  objects  of  those^  ^o  consider  the  inteiw 
portion  of  the  legislature  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
growers  of  corn  (of  that  part  of  out  home  growth  or  manufacture ! 
ci\Y\t  by  what  name  you  please  !  which  is  our  daily  subsistence,') 
have  been  greatly  mistaken,  (>r  at  kast  misrepresented.  Neither  the 
land  owners,  on  their  part,  or  the  farmers  on  their  part,  desire  any 
ikkinghejotiA^  protection  duty:  corresponding  to  the  protection  af- 
forded to  all  the  principal  articles  of  our  various  manufactures. 

The  <A>ject  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  able  to  grow  corn,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  a,  fair  competitor  in  the  home  market,  for  the  disposal 
of  that  ccmi,  to  the  extent  only  of  a  price  which,  on  an  average  of 
years,  shall  allow  him'  a  remunerative  profit  for  his  labor  and  capital  \ 
or  in  other  ternis,  the  agriculturists  seek  to  have  such  duty  imposed 
on  corn  of  foreign  growth,  imported  and  sold  in  this  country,  as 
shall  make  the  foreign  fsfrmer  contribute  to  the  taxes  of  this  country, 
in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  burthens  attaching  on  British 
husbandry.  At  the  present  crisis,  and  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, ttie  farmer  prays  for  a  protection  from  certain  and  over- 
whelming ruin. 

The  statesman  and  the  patriot  have  a  great  duty  to  perform  ; 
to  waHA  over  the  interest  of  the  country ;  not  to  yield  to  clamour, 
but  steadily  to  pursue  the  interest  of  the  people,  for  the  good  of 

*  A  digest  of  that  w/>rk  is  nowjn  print.  ,    . 

,  *Readra^e. 
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llie  fid^lty  i^Ali  at  die  tiizard  ola  tempdAtv  MAifidei  dF  popultf 
ireputfttiMS*  Whoever  tioubte  the  poticf  of  tn^mea«iireto  be  now 
discussed,  should  read-  the  admirable  work  of  the  Marquis  dt$  Mi- 
^rabeau.  In  that  wcirk  he  will  see  the  principles  and  the  caleula* 
.tions  on  which  he  should  act^  and  have  abundant  proofs  that  he 
,wiU  serve  the  coutitrf,  the  people,  and^e  pooTi  by  afibrding  en» 
xouragement  and  protection  to  agricultttre; 

The  profits  of  the  fanner  are  in  cbmnion  opinion  greatly  over- 
rated. In  ordinary  €tmeS|  and  on  an  avefage  of  yei(fl9»  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  may  be  constputed  at-  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent*. 
&iy  fitteen  per  cent,  vizi.  five  per  cMit.  for  the  capital,  and  ten  per 
.cent,  for  the  labour  and  skill  employed  in  the  doe  management  of 
jthat  c%(Aca^.  At  this  rat^  a  fatkner^  with  a  capital  of  lOOOi.  ^en^ 
.ployed  on  a  farm  pf  about  100  acres,  would  annually  acquire  I50/4 
.being  502.  for  his  tnt<?r€»^  and  100/.  a  year,  or  one  pound  an  acre 
for  his  skill,  labour  and  attention,  including  a  remuneration  for 
.the  expense  ol  his  edqcation,  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  acquife% 
.ment  of  the  knowledge  of  his  bu^in^&ss.  Few,  very  few,  farmers 
jrealize  this  profit*  Even  under  the  best  maliagement :  ei^bt  per 
cent.  viz.  five  for  capital,  and  three  for  labour  and  skill,  are  rearer 
Jthe  average,  as  far  as  any  average  caii  be  drawn  )  and- in  opposition 
Jo  the  mistaken  opinion  of  ifnany,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Jess  p^ 
centage  is  expected  in  proportion  as  the  farm  is  improved,  and 
consequently  of  high  rent}  or  is'  of  considerable  extent,  so  as 
;to  enable  the  iausner-  ta  have  full  scope  for  hi»  ejcertions,  and  for 
the  employment  of  his  capitat;  and  yet)  what  would  a  manufac-* 
turer,  a  mechanic,  a  surgeon,  or  a  member  of  the  profession  of-  the 
Jaw,  or  of  the  church,  say  of  his  situation,  if  his  returns  for  hia 
labour,  his  capital,  and  his  education,  were  of  this  limited  ettent  1 
Js  there*  any  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  in  any  city  or  town^  who 
would  deem  150// a  year  too  largci  an  allowance  for  such  a  capitti^ 
and  for  his  time  closely  and  diligeptly  employed  ^"on-  his  busitie^Sf 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  to  the  dme  of  r^t  ?  ^and  does  not 
the. rent  and  housekeeping  of  a  tmde^nan, -  who  opens- a  shop  in 
any  principal  street  of  the  city  of  London,  commencing  with  n 
capital  of  1000/.  cost  from  8/.  to  10/.  a  week  I  or  from' 400!.  to 
500/.  a  year  ?  and  may  not  seven,  eight,^andeven4iine  per  cent, 
be  made  in  the  purchase  of  houses,  ground^etits,  Sec.  tity  tbertiiere 
capitalist,  who  employs  Jbis  money  on  these  securities,  without  any 
other  skill  or  labour  than  due  caution,  or  judicious  advice  ki  the 
£rst  investment. '    •  ,.,.,,  ...  ^J 

.  In  regard  to  met  chants  and.  manufacturers,  how^l^rge  ard- their 
profits,  compared  with  those  of  the  i^rmer  I  The  experience  of 
their  wealth,  and  extended  prosperity,  is  the  strongest  prool  that 
their  interests  have  not  been  sacrificed.    As  a  body,  mercnants  and 
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ers^nako^of .their  c;^tal^> wkhcfit  r^gsffdmg  theabnoet imf^oftsibiiity 
in  ^ugUnd^ofz  hxtj^i^^  conducting  business  on  so  large  a  scale, 
ap^  withrsuch  m^ai^selE  employing  increasing  capiitalf  as  may  be 
ti^ne  by^the  jmer^antQf  the  nsanuxacturetv  :The  income  of  tke 
}!@^  i?<^!^^  ^^p^n^i^oii..^^  f^nt  alone.    New  families  spring 
up  from  the  fruits  of  comfnerce  and  mamrfacturej  or  the  savings 
.qf,  those  inconp^  r\^hiclt  f ield  a  lai^ge  per  centage  in  funded  pro- 
perly, in  houses,  or  annuities,  or  the  high  rate  of  interest  of  mortp 
gages  cpini^kajaed  wfth  the  income  arising  i^m  the  rents  of  lands. 
.^Itis  <tp  .merchants  and  other  capitalists,  wjio,  during  the  late  w^r, 
baye, invested  their. fortunes  in  laitd,  that  any  extraordinary  rise  in 
cents^is,  in  %  great  measure,  to  b^  attributed.     They,  reside  near 
cities  and  manufaqtuting  towns  y  and  rents  are,  in  these  situations^ 
.generatlyy  alinost  uijiversaliy,  high.    They  are  rents  for  conveni^ 
pfkcefiiot  calculatod  with  a  view  to  profit  from  agricultural  pro- 
4^e.     Tl^  lav4ab|e  ambition,  too,  of  being  owners  of  the  soil  iii 
^|ii^h>  sitU9ti9ns,  has  led  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  give  ex«- 
(j^avagaj^  prices,  for  l^nd  ;.  and  it  is  in  such  situations  only  that 
f  be  high  soi^iding  rents  of  3A  4^  and  5L  per  acre,  are  to  be  found, 
iVjuLeven  to  farn^^s,  in  sucb  situations  high  rents  are  not  a  subject 
<^  Just  ^oiY\pl9^ti     By-  the  sale^of  -  milk,  scraw^  vetches,  vegetables, 
&j^.  in  these  situatioi^s,  an4  the  .  facility  qf  ob^ipin^  manure  in  a* 
t](Mnaapce,  and  on  easy  terms,  the  additional  rent  of  20s.  or  30s.  p^ 
^Cre  i%  easily  replaced.    A;  jOrop  of  clover,  or  vetches  will,  near  a 
laig^  city,  or.,  a  manufacturing  town,  produce  not  only  a-greater 
profit, butalsp.a  higher  i^um  than  an  acre, of  wheat  at  compara- 
lively  a  small . expense,     Th^  like  observation  applies  to  potatoes, 
and;jtbe  d^erept  kinds  of  puliSe  and  vegetables*         * 
,    On  tUe  one  hand  manufacturers  have  in  part  caused,,  and  oa 
Ijl^f lather  hand  they  pay  'l6r,th^t  extraordinary  price  in  produce 
"^hiiji  justifies  ^nd^supports  Ueh, rents.  .  The  Iise^of  wages  uni-* 
^mly  commences  with  manu»ctures  y  and  the  increase  of  wages 
^^ricultural  labor  follows  only  as  consequential  on  the  advance 
P^.tTage^  tQ  ^maniufactuiers. 

^;  ^t.this  moment  uorn  is  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  the  man,ufac- 
tuipj^g  districts,  .than  it  is  in  those  parts  which  are  occupied  by  an 
iuf^,^^  idle,  or  by  a  mere  agricultural  population.  This  advance 
fi^,  rexAy  lASt^  of  b^ing  an  injury^  has  been  a  source  of.  property 

4ft- tfee  4:puntry. . ;  ^ 

.  In  the  less  fortunate  distrias,  the  lands,  the  tenantry,  their  cattle, 
f^nd  t^teir  |^eighbour^,  are  all  in  a  state  of  beggary  and  starvation. 
Th4^)fai:mer> starves  his  soil;  the  soil  starves  his  cadle^  and,  in  the 
;cesuk><,th^  farmer  and  the  cottagers  around  Jhim,  are  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  wretcli^dness,  more  pitiable,  than  die  cattle,,  though. 
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on-^rfctoftAt  bf  ItKsJrifflerfcss  they  were,*  ^hile^frfjfe  Uhft  for  «* 
ertidA  V^8  6p^tt'td  th^itl,  Jess  desetWrig  of  jitty:  '  '^  ^  '  ^ ' 

*It^rlmpes8iblfe  lnde(?d,  to  Shew  a  lo^ Venti^rf  dMtrkt, %uid  not 
to  exhibif  a^  peasantry  more  heglected  thatitW'ftbil  tfif^y'  ddcupy. 
Advaricfe  th^  rents  to  a  just  price  \  fehcOutage'mdustry,  and  ^mploy- 
mdntbf  capital,  ^fid  how  soon  Wilf  the  face  of  riature  display  the 
evidence  of  amelioratiotij  not  only  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  tttit 
in  the  appeatance  of  the  inhabitahts.     Not  ^hfe  farnter,  aiid' hii 
wife,  ahd  chlldreh  alone  ;  but  the  mason,  the  Wkcksniith,  the'siid- 
Jer,  the  collar  and'  harness-malter,  the  shoe-maki^T',  the  caV^^nter,* 
the  cooper,  the  draiAcr,  the  hedge-maker,  and  the  cottagers  in  ^ehe- 
rSl,  and  their  respective  families  ;  and  in  the  result  th^  partbrtj  fhfe 
lawyer,  the  attorney j  the  medical  man,  the  mrfriufacttiritr'fbr  Roine 
cbn'surfiptioh,  and  the  other  numefous  dasses  of  sotiety,  aitS  Aei? 
dependants,^  would  partake  of  the  blessing.     While'  laYid^n'  ii  stife 
of  nature,  or  in  a  neglected  condition,  employs  a  very  small  portion 
of  capital,  and  few  labourers,  the  change  will  tO  those  not*  ac-. 
quainted  with  the  subject  be  great  beyond  belief,  the  ttiomiint^' th^ 
ground  shall  be  converted  into  regnlar  cullilratidh.     One  ttousan\I 
acres  of  land,  requiring  in  its  neglected  state  Only  1  capital  equal 
to  the  price  of  purchasing  five  hundred  sheep,  say  TSOZ;,  and  ori^ 
shepherd  at  27/.  a  year  wages, '  and  making  a  total  return  of  SOOf I 
a  year,  (and  this  would  be  a  large  return !)  would  require,  for 
useful  arid  active  cultivation,  a  capital  6f  5000t, and  anahniialez^ 
penditure  in  wages,  seed,  &c.  of  about  5000/. ;  beitig  iL  an  h61*V** 
besides  rent,  taxes,  6thes,  and  profits,  aniounting  to  about  20W/. 
m'ore  in  each  year.    To  such  energies  England  has  owed  its  |frcfe- 
perity'  during  the  late  extended  2lnd  burthensome  ^n     By'a^i 
cultural  pursuits  founded  on  capital,  by  increasing  our  industry  ^Sit' 
home,  while  the  demand  for  industry,  in  articles  of  maniiB6tti$  ' 
for  foreign  markets  was  diminished '5  and  by  an  active  and  effibiBnt 
circulation,  the  pressure  of  the  war  was  greatly  diminished.   ' 

The  capital  withdrawn  from  commerce  has  "shewn  its  value  and 
importance  in  agriculture.  The  great  principles  of  trade,  valtkm^ 
an  active  and  well-employed  capital,  have  diffused  thefm^elv&  ihti 
agriculture  ;  and  a  capital,  stink  in  the  land  for  its  permanent  im- 
provement, has  been  preferred  to  the  hungry  and  wretched  sy^teni 
of  a  small  capital,  and  a  racking  manageinent:  a  system  which" 
works  only  one-tendi  part  of  the  soil,  and  leaves  nine- tendi  paAi 
to  the  car^  of  nature,  and  the  occupation  of  weeds  5  while  th^  oflJelr: 
one-tenth  part  is  cultivated  and  exhausted  ih  succession,  lintirone 
grain  will  not  produce  another.  By  a  coiy:rary  practice,  ifid  ftoifk 
a  country  dejsendant  on  importation^  we  were  become  befter'Ted, 
even  with  an  increased  population,  and  may  still  continue  a  coun- 
try equal  to  provide  for  our  own  consumption,  and  may  supply  4 
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large  quaBtlMr  oCmm  tg  o«r  ovn  colonica^  and  evtn  tp  our  ne^r, 
hours.  Haa  thU  state  of  plenty^  existed  early  in  the  war,  buUion 
would^  in  all  pcobability»  have  remiined  in  this  countryj  and  ex* 
changes  would  have  been  in  our  favour,  instead  of  beins  so  inju« 
riously  against  us.  Our  surplus  provisions  might  have  been  sent 
to  Our  army,  at  least  have  been  sent  to  the  ports  in  their  rear  ^ 
thus  equalizing  and  diminishing  the  prioe  at  the  parts  occupied  by 
the  ar^iy.  The  war«  and  the  demand  which  it  occasioned,  have 
at  least  excited  induitryi  which  i»  the  iirst  step  to  improvement^ 
and  proved  the  value  ox  exerticms,  and  of  capital  judiciously  em- 
ployed. Ireland  has  emerged  from  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  to 
comparative  wealth.  Her  ability  to  bear  taxes,  arisiiu;  solely  Irom 
her  improved  industry  in  husbandry,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Chan- 
cellpr  qt  the  Exchequer  \  and  that  country,  while  she  has  supplied 
this  country  with  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  cattle,  during  the  war» 
has  made  a  grateful  and  advantageous  return  to  this  country,  in  an 
increasing  demand  for  our  manufactures,  and  for  articles  of  luxu- 
ry %  benefiting  the  ounufacturer  and  the  merchant,  to  the  depres-, 
9ion,  .in  some  degree,  of  English  husbandry.  But  as  this  is  a  just 
aad.l^gitimate  commerce,  founded  on  the  relative  condition  of  the 
twP  countries,  and  will  ultimately  benefit  both  countries,  no  liberal 
person  ever  did  complain  of  this  boon  to  the  agriculture  of  Ire- 
land J 

.To  the  Scotch  in  particular,  we  are  indebted  for  having  made 
husbandry  a  foundation  for  the  just  employment  of  a  large  capital. 
It  is  in  that  country  that  agricultural  knowledge,  on  a  liberal  scale^ 
and  by  way  of  trade  has  diffused  itself  most  generally,  and  as  a 
coaieqHence  rents  have  advanced  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom, ni.9.re  than  in  England  by  fifty  per  cent,  and  at  this  moment 
rents,)^^^  the  same  relative  proportion. 

Tl^eL^'^ient  owners  of  the  soil,  those  families,  the  hereditary 
council  of  the  nation,  whom  it  is  the  best  interest  of  the  state  and. 
of  the  community  to  support,  have,  from  the  connection  existing 
between  them  and  their  tenantry,  and  from  the  natural  and  lau- 
dable desire  or^patronage  over  diat  tenantry,  as  part  of  a  liberal 
system,  and  not,  as  has  been  insinuated,  as  a  relic  of  feudal  despot- 
ism^ been  less  anxious,  and  less  strict  to  increase  their  rents,  than 
those  who  have  become  the  owners  of  the  soil  merely  for  a  time^. 
^aad  oiva  principle  of  speculation  or  investment.  By  the  evidence 
gtv^a  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
eesuoa  of  parliament,  this  fact  is  clearly  and  most  satisfactorily 
established. 

With  this  superior  clasl  of  land  proprietors  the  only  desire  has 
€Ter  been,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  receive  such  rents  as  shall  enable 
them  to  preserve  their  order^  their  rank,  and  just  station  in  society  \ 
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comparing  tlieir  etrcumstances  in  Hfe^  with  tliose  of  other  persons 
byiraom  tliey  are  surrounded.  Since  llie  commencement  of  tlie 
American  war,  and  th6  gt«at  increase  of  the  natkmal  debt}  lands 
lare  certainly  advanced  in  price,  but  they  have  not  advanced  in 
price  in  the  same  proportion,  as  mercantile  or  manufacturing  capi* 
f  ai,  or  general  wesdth,  has  ihcreased. 

in  1767,  1768,  and  17tf^,  there  were  riots  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  provisions.-^ At  the  period  of  these  riots  good  land^ 
let  at  20«.,  medium  lands  at  155.,  inferior  lands  at  lO^.,  and  some 
land  at^  6s.  per  acre  ;*  and  these  lands,  after  excepting  those  r^ted 
for  mere  convenience,  have  in  each  class  merely  doubled  their  Jidce. 
An  advance  always  followed  a  great  depression  of  agricultural  in- 
terest ;  for  in  1756,  when  Hale's  excellent  Treatise  on  Husbandry 
^s  published,  the  farmers'  profits  were  to  tow  that  the  rents  in 
most  plates  were  ill  paid,  and  iltte  farms  were  continually  throwii^ 
Op. 

At  that  time  the  prices  of  farm  produce  were — Bread^  ^^ 
^erlb.^  in  die  metropolis,  9il.^— Butter,  from  M.  to  8^— Cheese^ 
•trom'4^.  to  6i.---^Wheat,  85.  a  bushel. — Barley,  25.-»Oats,  U.  6tf. 

l^articular  or  favourite  cUstricts,  are  not  in  c^er  case  taken  into 
the  computation;  such  as  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  or  any 
^ther  place  which  has  since  grown  from  comparative  insignificance 
into  considerable  importaace. 

About  this  period  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  ^ommiued  his 
thoughts  on  the  value  of  agriculture  to  print }  and  though  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  some  errors  respecting  commerce,  it  is  evident 
Me  treated,  ais  most  men  have  done,  and  as  the  experience  of  mO' 
itm  France  demonstrates,  agriculture  as  the  source  of  true  wealth* 

Hie  great  increase  of  the  metropolis  has  also  had  ccmsideiahle 
influence  in  raising  the  prices  of  articles,  by  rendering  it  ^eo^jp^sMTy 
that  provisions  should  be  cdkcted  from  a  great  distance,  air<^4)ass 
through  many  hands  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  There  is 
frequently  a  difierence  of  thirty  per  cent,  between  the  price,  of 
meat  in  tne  metropioHs,  and  in  the  markets  of  distant  qoupti^s. 
Bread  is  always  dearer  in  London  than  in  places  distant  fi^mildbe 
metropolis.  .  .  u. 

Though  thi  rent  has  been  increased,  the  land  proprietor  of  th|si4i^y 
with  290/.  a  year  is  not  as  rich,  in  comparison,  a$  the  Jana«o^p?r 
cif  former  times,  who  had  an  estate^  producing  an  inco^e-iofi  190^* 
a^  fe9t.  Every  person  of  observation  must  besattsfied  oh  thia  point; 
i^'is^  also  obvious  that  the  wa^es  of  the labouner, and  of  tj)^  mech^'- 
iiici  ahid  also  the  profits  of  th^  manufacturer  and  of  pmfi^cxn^l 
iHefts^have  increased  m  greater  proportioh;  iiiid  th^ .  s]^f  9dpt  mi 

■  SeiB  Youjig's  Southern  Touh 
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%rea1di  6flKefchftrM  and  df  mtmofecineisnxpassr'Abfte  of  tberoU 
families  of  landed  ioti^rest.  While  the  merdianty/^ftlt  a  capatalof 
1€»000/.  enjoys  more  comfort  and  luxuries  than  the  land  propria- 
tor  of  5001.  a  year,  he  is  at  the  same  time  accumulating  wealth 
for.hi^  family :  and  by  a  few  successful  speculations  can  disphce 
the  owner  of  the  land  by  purchasing  his  property  even  fxpm  tiie 
gains  of  his  trade.  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  however,  who 
are  Svise,  never  purchase  land  except  for  the  convenience  of  obcu- 
{rs^n,  tiU  they  hare  retired  from  the  itore  profitable  returns  of 
connnerce  or  manufacture. 

M^ny  farms  pay -at  this  day  more  for  taxes  and  tithes  than  they 
yielded  in  reAt  at  these  periods*  This  is  not  vague  assertion.  The 
fact  can  be  readily  proved.  '       .     ^  t 

^  But  it  is  ,to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  or  rather  to . 
tlie  increase  dF  the  national  debt,  that  we  must  principally  lode  for. 
the  advance  in  the  nominal  amount,  or  sale  price,  of  rent  and  of 
farm  produce. 

The  country  has  been  deluged  with  a  national  debt  of  immense 
amount,  requiring  for  the  interest  and  for  the  annual  expencee  of 
^bv^nmenti  a  taxation  of  more  than  60,000,000/.  a  year,  for  a 
peace  establishment,  and  1 12,000,000/.  a  year  and  more,  for  an, 
active  war  establishment.  To  this  debt  must  be  added  a  large. 
<|uantity  of  circulating  medium  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange, 
banker^s  cash  notes,  exchequer  bills.  Bank  of  England  paper,  &c. 
&c.  AH  these  articles  of  currency  liave  changed  the  relative,  value, 
of  things ;  much  however  to  the  advantage,  rather  than  the  injury 
of  the  country ;  but  so  long  only,  as  the  country  shall  have  xm 
Visdom  to  act  with  firmness  and  judgpient,  by  keeping  the  nf&- 
kufice  of  property,  in  just  proportion^'of  value,  with  theii^f 
dh^<ejablef  on  it. 

T^Hiat  is  this  national  debt  ?  Many  will  answer  ''pri^rty.** 
it'Wiild  be  well  if  this  were  tr^e  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.' 
It  is  z  debt  Awe  from  the  state,  to  be  raised  from  the  resources  of 
the  country,, as  they  consist  of  its  wealth  and  principally  of  agri- 
<HiltutaI  produce,  and  of  its  industry.  We  err  egregiously  in  po- 
litical calculations,  when  we  treat  one  man  as  worth  10,000/.  in 
three  i^r  cent,  consolidated  annuities  j  another  man  as  worth 
lOflOOL  in  land;  a  third,  as  having  10,000/.  on  mortgage;  and 
a  fourth  as  havitig  10,000/.  in  merchanc&e.  The  truth  iS|  the 
10,0001.^  diree  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  is  a  debt  to  be  paid. 
Oikt  <3>f  the  substantial  property,  and  the  merchandize  would  ,abo' 
bergt:eatly  4nninished  in  value  if  the  price  of  land,  ^r. which  i$  0* 
produce  ^  effect,  agricultural  produce  were  reduced.  The  ikiqrt- 
gage  debt  must  also  be  paid  by  the  person  from  whom  that  debt 
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is  owi^ ;  tne  merchant  mu$t  also  discharge  those  iehU  whicft' 
helfias  £lontracted  in  aid  of  his  capital^  or  for  the  purposes  of  his^ 
cdmmefce.  All  these  debts  are  so  many  charges  to  be  deducted 
from,  the  Value  of  property  in  suhstante. 

Xh&  more  land  shall  fall  in  price,  and  manufacturefr  in  value^ 
the. gf'eater  would  be  the  loss  to  the  public  creditor^  unless  he  hoped 
that,  he  ^hould  be  paid  in  full  even  to  the  ruin  of  the  land  owner, 
and  tne  person  who  {k>sse$sed  manufactures. 
/JW^ilateji  df  the  eommtihity  is  more  interested  than  the  public 
creditojs  in  averting  the  impending  ruin  of  the  landed  ana  agri- 
cultural interests..  To  this  class  of  persons  the  inmiiry  m^y  be 
a<ldre&sed»  Nonnetud  res  interest ,  ^uni  proxima  Mdes  araetf^ 
Il^Id,, any  mortgagee,  who  ^ad  $(  scanty  or  precariotis  8^curity> 
in  point  of  value,  ever  labour,  except  from  nialic^  or  fforii  leno- 
raiice  of  his  interest,  to  depreciate  that  security,  or  to  diminish  Its 
annual  returns.  At  this  place  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
prejSent.  income  to  be  paid  to  the  pubHc  creditor  is  equal  tp  teti 
fillings  an  acre  a  year  oh  ^e  soli,  or  nearly  e^iial  16  half  the  ren- 
tal j){!  the  land  owners. . 

Kfor  is  the  public  creditor  precisely  in  the  same  Condition  wifh  X 
ihortgage^.  A  mortgagee  obtains  no  increase  of  price  by  the  Jtti* 
provenlent  of  the  estate.  All  he  has  to  fear,  is  a  depreciation  beldw 
the  amount  of  the  mone)  which  is  due  \  while  the  ptiblic  creditoc^ 
will  derive  an  advantage  frorh  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coUH* 
try^fttlly  equal  to  the  inctesise  of  tne  value  of  the  soil,  ahfl  conse- 
quently itsjmprovement.  And  on  the  other  hand,  every  public 
ihisfortttno,  including  the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  iK^t,  and 
well  understood,  the  greatest  source  of  wealthy  wilt  occasion  i 
conesjivonding  depreciation  in  ^the  value  of  funded*  prdpeHv*  '  tA 
tjiis  view#  the  fux^led  creditor,  ^  far  as  he  has  the  ownersi>ip  of 
diac  property,  wib,  notwithstanding  the  fixed  amount  df  Ibis 
s^coixiei  derive  a  benefit  from  the  support  of  agriculture^  arid  thfe 
^naequent  prosperity  of  that  i>art  of  our  population  Which  is  em- 
'plo]re4  in  raising  the  liede^saries  of  life  i  and  even  as  to  tho^  Who 
navcr  tt|?fely  life  incomes  fcoili  the  fundk,  it  is  infinitirly  pr^ferake^ 
diiit  diey  sbauld  sufier  a  small  diminution  in  the  ciotmpara^Ve 
iralue  of  their  incomes^  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the  cbiif^ 
l^arative  high  prices  of  corn,  than  that  they  should  endange|^,fiil 
li^liole,  or  a  large  part  of  their  incomes  from  the  inability  ol  the 
toUtitry  to  bear  thd.  present  burtKeii  of  taxation^  ''  >     "' '  .  *^ 

\  To  those  who  ur^e  that  com,  lilc^  every  othe^*  atticlei^  sho'i^ddiii^ 
left  to  fin4  its.^evel  In  the  market,  it'  nriay  be  ansWere^  jhk^^ 
would  be  correct,  if  all  o^er  articles  coulc(  be  placecl  on  ^' Just 
footing,    tt  would  also  be  correct  if  the  object  of  the  measuri^ 
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mAtt  €<mi;l4eradon  ^ece  to  make  a  regulation^  wholly  applicable  to 
internal  eommercei  as  between  ]the  growers  and  consumers  o£  ^brn^ 
considering  all  the  corn  used  in  the  kingdom  to  be  raised 'withiti 
the  kingdom.  But  the  argument  f^iis  when  the  measiire  to  be  cbt^- 
^idere4  ^s  to  enable  the  mitish  farmer  to  be  a  competitor  With  the 
JP'reixch  ^d  other  farmers^  in  our  own  domestic  market.     Before 
you  can  bring  corn  to  its  price  in  former  times,  so  as  to  find  'th^ 
desired  Ieyel>  you  must  do  in  this  country  as  they  have  dp^e  in 
France;  you  must  destrov  the  present  system  ;  annihilate  theyfia-^ 
tional  debt^  sacrifice  the  Holders  of  public  securities,  relieve^  the 
fatnier  from  the  tythcs  and  poor  rateSj  and  otiier  public  burthens^ 
pepuliarly  aJTecting  the  land.     Is  any  man  so  wild  as  to  recp|i]i- 
men4  ^  to  promote  this  scheme^     Anxious  as  the  agrlcultur^ 
interests  are  for  a  modifioation  of  the  tythe-laws ! — for  a  commu- 
tation which  shall  place  them  on  a  just  footing !  which  shallj  on 
&e  one  hand^  ^cure  to  the  clergy  the  fair  value  of  their  tythes/ 
fvithout.the  necessity  of  litigation,  and  without  the  liabiliiy  ttf 
wluch  t^ey  are  exposed,  of  frauds,  &c.  and  on  the  other  hand| 
sh^ll  protect  the  farmer  from  oppression,  and  from  the  liability  td 
\i!^  X2mA  for  his  superior  capital,  skilly  and  industry  !  (a  plan  yhicli 
Is  feasible^  and  may  easily  be  accomplished,  when  government 
^hall  lend  its  ai^  to  this  measure  of  justice  and'policy)  no  good  or 
ira^ipnal  nian,  would  wish  to  jjverthrbw  dar  presi^nf  iiistitution,  an^^ 
commence  the  mad  career  pf  revolution,  anarchy  and  Confusfon  \  \ 
Man^fjactuI^rs  for  home  consumption^  a  large  |)art  of  our  popu- 
lation, who  have  been  overlooked  in  the  general  vi«i«rs  of  men 
Itreattngpf  this  subject,  niust  depend  on  the  ability  of  thepopma* 
^on  ti}  pay  tior  these  articlesoiT  their  manufacture}  nof  is  ;tlte 
falue'  pf  nwnufacture  improved  by  loW.rents  if  we  Idqk  bii^ck  to 
&e  e^ct  of  exportatipri,  since  the  deprefiation  of  value  woifld  be 
.feJtTiijro\jg)b  the  medium  of  coniinerce  j  becai^e  (and  tW/i^ ''k 
rnqst  important  consideration^  frequently  overlooked  or  ^Sbtintpt 
vie Wn)  the  profit  to  the  merciiant  consists  principally^  In  ilhe^^iS^ 
Qlthe  jir^i^cles  he  takcjs  in  barteir,  aiid  the  ultinfate  p^ice  li^^^lt 
.9l]^^|or  tbem  in  the  home  market  j  a  price  which  he'  raVely^|(Sli 
liases  ^micfohey.    Steele,  therefore,  in  the  Spectator,  oii  tHif.  i^ 
jectiuNbVl?*,  very  judiciously  puts  in  the  njouth  pf  Sir  Andri^'^ 
ft$eporr,jnis  language ; 

'  y  Foifjns^ance,  if  I  am  to  trade'  to  T^iirkey,  I  oiight  b^fore.)>irj\| 
to  know  the  dem^Qd  of  ou)r  mahi^factures  there^  as  Well  as  of  melt 
^pksin  {jigljin^j  and  tlie  customary  prices  that  are' given  fprlibth 
ili-eai3^JCouptry•^  1  oiight^  to  have  a  clear  Jcnowledge  of  the;|e. 
matters  l:»efpre  liand,  tliat  I  may  presume  upon  sufficient  returns  to 
answer  the  (gharge  ^of  the  car^o  I  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and 
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public  k:re<fitor  by  an  increase  ift  income -from  rentSj  and  the  ad* 
viftfci'ii^fBi  tWtee  of  the  riiscessari^j^  of  fife,  \eWte  the  income  from 
th^'^fuAtf^  (iri^podlhg  «  perton  to  tetaiti  his  frtnded  property)  is  sta- 
tiofl^i  19e^e5,  they  v^ho  otge  his  comphilht,fbfjget  th^rtbe  surplus 
or  eifllrsfditBHkry  feconrf  received  by  tJie  pubHc  creditor  would;  if  re-' 
ffuS^'ihtreSted*,  more  th^  couritetbaiance  the  increase  of  faicome 
f^<Nht^nt9. 

•'^rfhift'  increase  of  the  liationa!  tlebt  has  Necessarily  led  to  ail  in- 
ctease'in  i!he  ptfee  «f  laird  and  of  tents.  Men  have  grown  rich  in 
ideai'atlesf^t'beychyd  tfieir  expectations.  The  enormous- fortiini^s 
of  modem  times  varying  from  10,000/.  to  1,000;0002.  have  so 
edified  '^i  surpassed  those  of  former  times,  that,  with  the  change 
<^thHr'^hk>tn1t,  'they  have  brought  a  change  in  their  nature  !  A 
foUti^  of*  fO,o6tHL  is  found  in  riibdern  times,  where  one  of  2, J0<^. 
^iWSTformWy  eijfected :  and  the  income  of  the  lartd  owner  of  the' 
[tfiatWfl^fay  Is  nesirly  on  i^  par  widi  the  income  of  our  ancestors  in 
real'tod  fai^nsic  value*  Let  persons  of  modem  6mts  took  at  fke 
pdlftoft*' wMehiheirfethet  and  mother,  and  more  remote  ancestbrs 
rif^eS?§af^ftr'4hei#  Commencement  in  life,  compared  with  those 
giv^Hljyj^sdtf^ih  Hke  stations  at  the  present  dafy  -and  the  jtls- 
tkft  6f  ms'iSBijetV^tiort  '^ll  not  stand  in  need  of  better  proof. 

While  the  public  creditor  has  been  receiving  from  five 'td 
8!*' jfel*  c^fltvfoi*  his  money,  the  land  owner  has  been  recei^rW 
abbuf  fliree  |fer  ce'nt'.  for  nis  money  in  the  shape  of  rent ;  and 
white  the  lahd  owriMr  hasl)een  receivmg  three  per  cent,  the  capita-^ 
list  has  been  receiving  five  per  cent,  or  in  the  shape  of  annuity  iii- 
tet«s?f  fi^m  seven  to  tfen  per  cent. 

'  *Diifing  the  late  war,  and  it  was  one  of  it*  greatest  mischiefs, 
no  thottey  Vas  to  be  obtained  by  individuals^  evfen  on  the  most  elf- 
giMfi'^sfecurities  at  a  less  rate  than  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  *  To 
prWUrU^lOjOOO/.  oh  i  regular  mortgage  was  next  to  impossible.* 

'  Mrf^^jfceddfngs  iii  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  the  experience'  of 
all  gShtl^eii  dictenirVely  enjgsiged  in  assutanfces  ibdhcerriin^  t>tb- 
pWy,'%aQia'ftllfy  demonstrate  <Ms  injuty  ^to  ivhidl  the  landed 

.  iifttt^«?f*8fe  befen  Subj^t6d*  '-It  could  not  cbrripete  with  the  g<K 

vCMnlfenft'hiSiife  money  by  loans  j  or  Extravagant  heirs  khd' terr^iits 

fdr  life?,  Wfeiflg  money  by  Vay  oFaiJhuJty,  at  still  higher  ratci'of 

artAUtfitWBtfie.  -  '    "     -'^      '    '     ' 

^in^k?^flFerendes  in  tncome  -havnl  produced  j^nftat  dlfierences  ih 

^^ilfh.  ^THfe^arfa'i)Mpnetor  ^iBa  hite  Been-  ma  star*  of  tuiri' 
hatflt^i^tW  «ria  Bfeil'^atioiiatf.  :  -       ■--  v..  :> 

^«f  Hmt&See'h^lt'pe^  -Cfeiit  in  «ti*!ta!  iAcbnUe,  does  in  tikffikj 

'.lO.fif  tjctaniaui  i.:"»iTi  '.c  ^^  iq  ^i.v  uro  ,i.)-      n:  .  ■' •  -.  /iV*   "^. 
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yesirs  at  compound  mtOQeat^  make  a  capital  of  about  S04  Therc^-. 
fore  if  the  mpnf^  ImA^  Teoeiviug  five  per  cent*  hitf$  land^at  tb^ 
end  of  twe^ity  years  at  an  advance  of  sixty  percent.  Ifae  Vwt^ft^* 
prietors,  jt>qe  o£  money,  the  other  of  land,  vtould  beJ^ept  only^on-a- 
par,  i^nd  this  has  been  the  change  ia  the  state  oi  tUngs-ftom  all 
time :  ?nd  hence  in  pan  tl^  jpadual»  andi  with^  some  exceefkipM; 
from  temporary  causes,  the  increasing  price  of  land,  th«»ngh  d^^ 
period^  of  all  out  lustory  siace^ltnd  became  alienable^at  the  uriQ  of 
the  OvWner.  The  pric^  howeyeir  has  rarely,  if  aver,  adArancej^li^ 
th^ftxtcfit  .which  the  difference  in- income,  asd  the  power  of  lacipv-- 
muial;ioi|  jfjtf^tified^  -,  -,,.,.. 

Bul7i;hei  advance,  in  the  price,  of  ,land  ha^Lnot  arisen  wlM»%HfiMa 
the  c;iu^^  whicjx  have  beeastated*^  Itva  great  measureran^ncrea^ 
in  rent<has  arisen  from .  Uberal^ei;spjimditm:e  of  papital,  from  an  im» 
proved  huftl;iandcyf  tbe  nniqivpf  4abanr»  skill,.Md<  capital  i^-^rfcom 
the  laicility.of  raising 4ax)ge  .i^ropfi  at. comparatively  th^-chmM( 
Tatie  ii  fKPi^  thc^  improvements  which  harve  rendered .  the  ^^xiivv^Il  cf 
com  qntjr  avtmea^a,of  keeping^aa  iaciieased  f(toekaf.catt)e^^nd^9i^ 
sequent)^.  nro^U^cing  more  ^animal  food  for  market  ^«^«^^as.a^meansv  of; 
unprov^it^  mstead  of  e](ha;nstixf[  the  soiVand^yf  having  more  ^utri^ 
tious  picovenderJor  cattle  iawintec  than  t^edto  be  supplied  in  tbe 
apring  or  the  siummer.  > 

TM  threshing  ^nachine.  alone  is  ^computed,  to  have  increased^  the 
value  of  ^. our  consumable  corn^to^he  amount  of  four  miUionsi^ 
-moni^y  by  ithe  e^Ura.  quantity  of  cocn  obtained,  and  by  the  saving  of 
labour.  ,  . 

Whether  a  farmer  rauses  fifteen  bushels^of  nvheatcat  an  eacpendi. 
tuxe,  JC(f,  .3/«  or  thirty  busbfstls^at  an  expenditure;  of  ^A  is 
equally  a  benefit  Jto.him  and-the  public*  The  produce  and 
alsp  hisi  gains  are  inoreased^-^F^The  more  he  gains,  in  fiopov«^. 
tion  to  his  capiul,  the  .cheaper  he  can  afford  to  «eU  the^  pro- 
duce i.  ;ind  in  prop^tipn  as  you  import  com,  you  take  from. him 
part  of  hi^  profit,  and  ^nake  it  d^culff  indeed.ruinous  to  him  to 
seU  hisfcpm  at  cheap.rates* .  The  difference>be(weanione  shtUmg^ 
per  bushel  is  ^U^the,  4ifference  between  loss  and  gain*  Either  4he^ 
shi^i^g.  which,  is  redu/cedjr  oi^  even  an  increase  of  demand  ia- the 
m^rij^  touAfi  ex|f»t  pf  t^t  quantity  imppstedr  would  satisfy  the  > 
corn  growers  as  their  just  proportion  of  profit.  To  dimhnau  the 
quantity.  .o| A ?h&  .saleable.. article,  <^4 the.  price  of.  the  article  pro* 
dujced,^is  t9. hasten  tbe4m(^W!|(  min  iaia  .twofold  degiee.  ^^Thut 
additional  shilling  can  add  very  l|ttle  4f  any  ibing^to  tbecost>priee 
of  jQM|9|ifacture ^  ejren  supposing^cont^ry^to  thaexpeneoGebatid 
now  the  evidence  of  the  fact^  that  the  pric^  of  manufacturing  labor 
'4lq>ends  on  the  price  of  corn.  The;  consumption  ot  each  indivi* 
dual  at  eight  bushels  a  year  would  only  add  85*  a  year  to  the  value 
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jU  U$  hliw ;  «nd  allow  an  siferiige  of  six  toi^a  family » tlif  iotel 
.j^lia^Wtl  i|CM^4  be  only  48«.  a  yi^ar  for  extra.  expeoce$>  from  (lie 
itdfafifst  of  J5#  p^r  bushel.     Beside$»  this  advance  must  be  on  that 
scale' jof  computation  of  the. price  of  this  first  necessary  of  life,  after 
\%  is  ascertained  whaX  is  the  piice  of  brjeadoby  which  the  rate 
^of  .M^gfs  is  now  r^ulate4«    Ho^r  4mall  is  thW.^^dvs^nc^  in  the 
.piice.  of   corn  compared    with. .the.  ddvj^nQQ  in.  xhe  price,  .of  n 
:6<^|)  and.€^r.  articles  of  th^  rs^w,  material  imported  ioto^  ^thi^- 
ti^iimhfy  t^  b^  worked ifixo  manufacture  fpr  fpreign:  trade.  . . 
^  Xt  wfiuld  be-  well  i^erth.  the  inicestiggtipn  ^  to.  as^rtain.  ijhe  differ- 
ence which  is  made  in  the  price  of  manufacture  by.>  the  usual' ad- 
iSizM^in  the  price  .of  the  .raw  materiitl  compared  with  the  necessary 
advance^  if  there  be  any>  in  the  price  of  labor  trom  an  increase,  in 
jdi^:|Hrice>Qf  com.;  taken  at.  the  difference  of  the  excess  between 
4Hd:fV^e  i)f  eorjEi  in  the  estimate  o{  manufactures  ,Gompare4  with 
vrip^pi Oteeling  t^ice  required  ,by  i^e.gr^wers  of  this  artickf        .  . 
.  .  K  is  also  lamentable  to  reflect  that  under. the  present,  system 
^.ittdHluis  fit  the  highest  price  whea  ^  manufacturers  are  in  the  moat 
4iftyitsi«d  icpn<ibtiei^  and  therie  is  jthe  least  ability  to.  pay  the  ad-* 
•-WHfi^d^pfricej  «nd  Q9rnis.a.tthe  lowest  price  when  a  revival  o£«trade 

f'^  V>  the  gi^at  body  of  manufacturers  the  ability  >to.  bear /a 
gher  price.  This  is  an  inversion  of  a  just  order  of.  things  !  Howr 
'gl^tly  also  are  they  mistaken  who  complain  of  high  rents  as 
.the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  corn*  ..y. 

:    Every  agriculturist  and  every  reasoning  man  know>s  that  tb^^<|ni 
farms>  which  let  at  three  and  four  pounds  an  acre,  (and  they  ^$^ 
Jew  1 1)  are.  cheapest  to  the  fatmer,  and  that  he  can  afford  to  the 
,jniblic  the  produce.from  such  farm  at  the  lowest  rate..  , .   .  > 

Let  an  acre  of  ground  prodvee.  forty  bushels  of.  .wheal;,  ^r  fi&y 

bttshekof  barley,  or  .eixty  bushels  of  oata:  a  farmer  who  pays 

three  pounds  an  acre  for  jsuch  gnound,  caA  render  his  coxui^h^ifet 

than  the  occupier,  who  pays  fifteen  shillings  per  acr^y.axid  ca9l|^ 

raise  mor^  than  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  twentyrfive  pr.  thfXfy  pf 

barley,  and  forty  of  oats:  ^e  quantity  p^y^  to  one  all.  hiSY^!^^ 

'tithes,  labor,  and  expences,  and  leaves  a  large  surplus  for  profit ) 

'While  the  farmer  who  is  at  a  low  rent,  generally  in  consequence  of 

bad  cultivation  and  want  9£  mattufle,  r^th^  ^an  .thjerride|fsc|>^f 

.staple  in  the  soil,  will  be  involved  in  ruin  by  his  rent.     Taxes  and 

tithes  are  the  same,  or  more  in  proportion.    The  m^fi^ce^qS  l^hp^ 

f  sfeiceeda  the  dtfierence  jof  rtnt ;  and  ^  Jabo%  and  mosi  #sp9^i^y 

jStim  manure,  are  increased  in  pioportimi  aathe  aoilis  in  ap,,^aapiipo&a- 

bhfe  and  unproductive  state.    If  such  afermer  c^n cli9ar4iih$rpiice 

^Mtf  one  bnsbel  of  wheat  to  himself  aa (as  profits  he  hU»s^hi$yff»ds 

fortune.     On  more  productive  and  higher  rented  soils,  d)e  facinec 

itay  set  fl^art  several  bushels  for  his  slure  oS  the  profit.. 


'^ '  Whoever  kfiow^  the'  difl^rent  tf ist^tets  in  the  Icingdom  nm^'  be  , 
satisfied  that  intireate^' rents  hasf no  material  inflaende^^  A#]ptl§e 
of  corn  ;  and  more"  than  tvro^thirds  of  the  ki#igdom  ar^'  AIi«ir4#t 
at  rents' less- Adin' (he  ralae,  or  kre  the  piroj^rty^of  t\ie'  edGaftkn^ 
who  of  course  pay  no  rent.  Atid  competitkm  betve<m*the  dfflR9r<- 
eht  growers,  prevents  any-Mch  ixiflaen^e* '  Rent  is  meretyttadivU 
siott  between  the  farmer  and  die  landloni  6f  the  pvobaUe  stMrplgs 
{nrochice  of  the  farm,  t;tking  that  produce  «t-&e  average  prieftK  of 
different  years  high  Md  low>;  and  taking  die  crops  of  the  fimn  it 
their  known  medium  productions.  In  this '  contvaet  dife  lam 
ought  always  to-be,  as  it  generally  is,  in  favor  of  the  farmer :  and 
tlie  more  skill  he  possesses,  and  the  more  capital  hei  eiii|rioy9y  Ak 
less  ik4U  hid  reht  be  felt. 

An  increase  of  three  bushels  per  acre  by  good  managemMI^ 
would  soon  enrich  the  farmer,  who  had  ample  scope/for  ^sertioftt 
and  an  aiiemiatte  return  in  price  tt>  insure  reproduction  «nd'pfqg«llik 
ii^  increase  of  erop».    ' 

The  average  crop  of  the  kingdom  being  twenty  budids  of  wheat, 
the  expence  of  twining  the  crop  may  b^  compmed  at  from^^litn 
CO  setent^eh  buihek,  according  to  the  foUewing  tabtei  wMck  igjigta 
pric^ :  and  dms  meetl  the  argument  oi  af  ^epreektioB^f  «v«ry  v- 
title  of  expence. 

'  '  ■    '     Btt^fls. 

Seed .        .  >«| 

Tithes  if  compounded'    .        .     '  -^        *       v      '.:    .w  -1: 

Fot)t'Tate      -«        '•  4        •        ..        * 

Manure  and  Carriage      •         :         •        .        « 

Church  rates',  'war  nttes,  turnpikes,  and  land  tax 

ii'abdr  of  pi^arsitionartd  of  weeding 

I^abor  of  harresting  arid  stacking  and  fencing 

Threshing  and  intfrkefting  to  port  or  market    '  « 

Ctpencef'oftatpitiit      '   .'       .      '. 

CbnittiisSfon  and  ttafnspett  to  an  average  mmtet 

Vemiln,  &c.  Waste,  «ic.        ;  •      t        .        i. 

,   '.      «i.         .,     til     -     f  ;•  i  ,♦•■..,. 

¥«6fir  jiiAl^fltoheiittiOti  to^htiiiet  and  vent 

Ilife  Snal'balsnce'^ '      •.  ."-'Qp*/  -i  '••*  .     •. 
'I9G^4dlfl%re&t4§  thd*ccftiditloil>«if  ihe  farxlier^  w^  ^»getikk» 

iftdtlSfetaiy  per  lb.  '^An  aer^ef  potatoer would: yield  a  nct^piilit 
-^fln^^e  t^n  90i.  «enua>  to  <tehe:ptt)fitron' thirty:  accefr  of  com  Uni* 

^ho'^UeU -^^dteltei^^' Acv   fuake  .fbtts><;«im«ic  ilMft 
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;.7«ieldurge  the  fantttr  WnHik  h^h  DWitiffeoii^Iflcehre  htin»  and  t<» 
teA  IP  htsastuit  and  eyenbuAly  to  th«  inpstf  of  the  farm  and  the 
injifspof  ifa^  kndlofd* 

'  I«»genj|raliihe  vent  is  iromiM»S(th  t«  )<nMhieveiilh  of  tbeprcH 
duce :  it  is  always  greater  on  a  grass  farm,  than  on  a  corn-bearing 
land^dnj  tmrfkt^imptOMi^ tbantm  MiesdmiHed  farm;  becauM  die 
iNmmha^'qiikkier  and  «ione?ceitain'  ceHnmt^  fmn  mrfyna^in  moA 
tondkiani  ihtn  (roifnjMie  .in^negloptedriorte^autod'^fealeio  .6^« 
ito^irlfki««uigv4fii|;^  an  aUo^iraaixe^iilisftrTbe 

ftd  iKpckfRMefiti  and  a  profit  oa  ther^ame^  and,  a  vonqi^isation  for' 
hk  te«rased»riak»  h^r^  and  amieiy. 

In  seme  paila  of  the  eountrv  tbe  same  lands ^Uel  atrliSf  an 
^MfiUl^miik  in  ri^thtfr  parts  of  the .  (eonntfy  would  kit  4tt  Mi ^  per 
Mt%dVid  ^tf  tbe  ^«wiecof  >the  low^ren^  farm  did  not  iotflbv  ^ncOtn^ 
angidHenl  toiaotiv^i  rnrealtbry  andr  eoiightenei  £annec8»  -a  deeided. 
pisajbrnce  wouid  be  dqe  to  Uie  bi^h^rented  faim  with  the  ^bdhranced 

JPpntt^»'  '•;'•-•  "'••';,  M':      ■     ' 

?!39iit'fttitt'  ate  too  higby^ proceeds  from  clamovr,  andsot'fiom 
cii|^fatioo»'  Atrdlffr  niomentthe  hnd  owneir  ts  not  teceiving  ae 
^era^BQfMortioiii  M  the  ^peofrj^eat,  of  ^  value  of  cprn^or  of- 
bedf^  as  h^  wafr iteceivingai former  perkxls*    He  is.reo^iviag  a  lesa ' 
JmiMd  of  a  greater  ;propofti9n,  infinitely  so  when  the  improved^ 
^pslpabilit|r  of  the  soil  is  oolisideiedi^ ;  But  Jock  at  Frapce^and  afttiktf} 
tints  paid  in  that  country,  and  conviction  mu^iorttfe,  ihH  rents  art^^^ 
when  oompared  with  the  prions  of  liJiriiig  in  that  country^  U^iet  in 
Snmoetthm  th^  arein Sngla9d«  ,(-  «Ar 

*  Jb  Engkfid  tdte^ifflheli^  sit^iO^.  per  buAhelr  and  the  landiefdiddelr 
not;^.4an^an'««emge«o£<; leases^  tctme  OKaretban  one^seventb.paft  of 
th^fipoduoe  ua  mottMf  vefnt.. 

QnUndiBi  prodiK&tng4bitybti8hdlsi  he  mtkj  focetYe-  M.pai?  ffom< 
OQo<eixthtoone*8(nrwith$  and  of  l^ds  of  tlua  de^eitiptionrtheffe^Jlr^ 
only  a  very  small  portion.     When  ^uch  a  pcoduoe  is  obtained^  it 
waSf  tfU  a  recent  period. almoet  umyersaUy»  by  applying  the  piMlcirr 
pttca^Htal  of  the  farm^  strength  of  labour,  and  quantity  of  manmroi^ 
iwifch  9<faUow  and  two  yeam'  rent  and  ta^es  to  raise  diecrc^.      ?  ^  .'^ 

"'^  ^hi^ lands  producing  tUtty bushelsv  be  roeijvea  4Q$4At  Aom  OM*^ 
aeveftth  to  one-eighth. 

S  Onrknds  producing  twenty  buah^y  he^  roceites  SCtei  -of s#afaf 
skudiv  t^  .o»euse^»e»rii*r    Xanda  ptoducangr^een  Whels  pkj  oitify* 
iSmitiJifiMom  ono^sigcrii  to  ocie>*ee?e8A*    The  inveni^  pfodwe  m* 
the  kingdom  in  wbeafi  is.  mot  tiwvnty  bushek  an  ^m^ssifUikfaWHS^ 
ta|feTtenefdootf«et«'am^9nita&^.aii(aeie.  Mo^^lefr ii Jtefoi;90tM[ti» 
that  if  the:  parson  takei  his  due^  (and  some  andmo^a  few  take  .it  i 


\\tAi  Aembst  tfiftlribus  mdite,  becttul«ft  rdfc«  the  Mtr^^i»1aaA*' 
tmte,)  he  takes  one-tenth  of  th^prdAu:^,  er  two-tbMs^'itf  Qt  tali 
equal  to  the  rent ;  aild  the  taxes  and  the  poOf  teittt4  ^^iQO^ftM 
than  the  *Al!lMi  IfttMhells   froin^'irkleli  th«   frentK^  fomer^  U 

The fcuvi  oim«r  cometidr^liit  be'sMJds  fonjints  aTt§<>e6Mtd td 
jAMecttoft"^t>m  a«^  oireriirtMlming'^knpomtldn  ffom  :¥^P9fnmftmt 
odiercottficfiei^'MfMcht  n«iik«  chi'^k:#^«$'imieh^^^s-iyoii  pliat^i'df 
hsme  growtf  osm,'  \riU  teuAdtf  ^ttnd  re^dy  w<Uftii»«db  tiitt<SligiiA 
farmer  lik  hiiM  (m^fliilMiefiiierWftriibtU  TMs  to^fidriiPWb 'imnjiccttiicc^ 
It  is  the'tes«tfi'6f  the«expert«noe  oi^  thi^  ^jMh '^*Fr«neh^ivliettt  ctf 
^ood  quality,  and  none  but  ^iM^^totlt  iTf^a  g»6d  J^Uallly  Itill  b^i 
importMy'  hsts-sdid^s  lo#  as  81.  the  load,  or  45.  a  budidi 

Under  the  pre«§nc>war«  idC^the  markets^ land  thd-great  txmemSxKf' 
tf  th^pfOb«bl@^t  pfrti^eir  of'  d^m  It^'Uhne  4k>  Xf^Mti^itio  ^leMlei^t|ftMPtRi> 
fKtntMi  on^ftr^ifarbte  foMing.'  *l6«4i^  4nipo<i$il>ld>^  «c»^At'9«» 
ja^  aAMutft^  of  ^  rent.      Either    no    leases   can    be    gramedf 
of  any   considerable  duration,   or  the   landlord    or    the   fantflto 
nmn  be'«aCfi(ieed^1»' th^b^gtiim  ■•  Jn'the  laM'yeir  tb#iinM>ids 
hmm9\M^tt^  i'^^f  kaffwbemr«etesslt»«d',  nAiti^'y^  f^y^^^ia^y^ 
tii»is^  to  glv# 'an  miidifie  afdvaivtagfr  tO'tfae  hktn^  tm'mtv&wgmf^ 
the^deaieu^'^^knid  ot  needy  land  owners  have  diminished  «theit 
Hlcomefor  a  term  of  seven  or  fourteen  years,  from  aii  appteheuiiM 
thiA?  she  prices  of  corn  would  eontinue  as  low  as  at  present,  or  sul^ 
JFersft  ntsli  gre^tep>^tepreciation.  ^ 

^vlnedi^nt  farmers  understand  their  Interest  better  than  the 
generality  of  land  owners  understand  dieir  interest.  The  relttccanc# 
of ^irnnttMi^  p^  a  €t(ftii  retiic/  anA  iftd^e^all-eieperiGnce  prdve^  tbat 
a^€dmmfi«d^d»f>r(fimo»4»f 'cofl^  tf«^  a  fiew  ye^M  must  etrentis^ 
ally  benefit  the  farmers  to  the  sacrifice  of  %he^  latkl  owners,  trkhovt 
amot(iulkalent^r^doyr«f^ndbig  benefit  lio^e  public.  Higk  prices 
wcflM^alwa^  pr^ede*  an  advance  of<  rent,  and  a  ii«ry  extensive 
eigp^riciifi«^hasi6act«6ed''|tbe  ^t^ter  of  these  tiitoiP«atk>ns  that  in  nine 
ihsHMO^^ontddfv'taiif  ai'thifii  Very  moment,  the  famiefs  have  no  just 
reason' td  coitiphin  dfiMT'the  rent  is  too'  high  for  the  average  ei  thier 
next  sevstryeffi-S.-  fHie  rentfrhave  been  generally  almost  univefBatlip^ 
fyM^iOi^ t^cOa^ if^yl^.  ai'tbtffcMxIbr  t»li6$zt'j  and  no  reasonable 
man  can  expect  that  com  can  in  this  country  be  rendered  at  a 
dM^ercraa^di^ili&iit^rage  of  seven  years  from  die  ptoduce  of  ohr 
s(Ao  vAt  df0iftt^ls«itit^ittdtii^mrv4iMe*er  amiHg'JBiSmdcA^  siMii»? 
the  et{MMHM|  o^MsiMg^i  pri^^flM^'^^vMh^ur  tiMAngnKsneas  aniteAi 
of '^tptiiteeyiiBuawiis  ^hegtoteyfieenfMhe-prodtic^  ^  7  >  *'*• 

8f  4e^ai|ire  iltkiMfes  hiii^IMitl^y^havefirequemljf  i^iicmrred^T 
tte  SritfA  land  pniprietors  have  lent  their  aid  to  exclude  French' 
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»^9^Mf  fbreign'iiiaswl«ctfaes»  or  to.>prio0cf  ^Englbh  manufiiie-' 
lufevby  c^ountervailing  duties. 

.  JTbej  h^TC  at  times  also  jconsftoted  to  the  pffohibition  of  the  usg 
ipf  QOifain  the  distilleries,  and  in  the  breweviesy  pardy  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  bread  com,  during  the  times  of  scarcity ;  and  partly 
^o  SiF^  91  market  to  continental.prodacej    - 

At  pther  and  more  distant  periods  they  iisre  fodM>rfie  to  utdosfe 
the  wastes  a<Qd  tb«  sheep  pastures  now  producing  the  best  com^  out 
pfr^ect(0  public  clamour  that  they  would  destroy  the  sheep  pas- 
K^ef  ^d.4mirvisb  the  quantitT.of  wool,  then  supposed  to  be  the 
a|:jljple  ^t^l^pf  the  country.  They  have  latterly  looked  on  patiently 
l|||ii]ie  faoUpfh,  the  growth  of  other  countries,  has  overpowered  thie, 
woollen  /nanu£actOKy»  frequently,  leaving  wool,  an  article  for  which 
4ij^tmg.thr4^  years  no  demand  existed,  smd  the  article  of  wooL'(the 
fi^qpaif  means,  of;  paying  rent  in  fonner  times)  has  risen  les^ in 
S^<3i)P^^i^  than  any  article  of  .like  general  use,  which  can  be 

If.  the  British  land  proprietors  are  to  be  excluded  fpom  cheap  ar- 
ticles from  France  and  other  countries,  in  favor  of  the  English  ma^ 
ji^act^urers,  are  not  the  land  proprietovs  and  their  tenants  andlabov- 
fffh  ef>(itled  to  have  French  and  other  foreign  corn  kept  from  our 
piC^ss  when  one  effect,  without  looking  to  other  and  important  coo- 
quences  of  importation,  would  be  that  no  English  corn  could  foe 
99pe  ,time  b^.grown  without  certain  loss  and  ruin  to  the  fan&er,an4 
consequently  to  the  landed  interest.  With  what  justice  can  the 
nsmi^facturers  petition  at  one  time  against  a  protecring  duty  for 
CO^^and  at  another  time  complain  that  the  French  manufacture 
^^  be  sold  in  o|ir  markets  at  a  cheaper  rate  thanthey  caaaffbtd 
^  like  articles  oi  e<|ual  /quality  i 

,.  Why  is  the  greater  and  more,  important  interest  of  internal  sup* 
ply,  abundance  and  plenty  of  our  own  growth,  to  be  sacrificed  to 
an.  erroneous  or  mistaken  clamour  against  the  best  interests  of  tfae^ 
country  ? 

.  Th^re  was  a  period,  a  proud  epoch  in  our  bistoryi  and  a  hsfpy 
i^e  in  our  constitution  when  this  subject  was  better  undti;|iloo4i 
and  the.^untry  was  laying  the  foundation  of  her  present  peatnettt 
Sentiments  like  these  were  then  thought  worthy  of  the  pen  of  4mt 
pf  the  wisest  men  of  the  day.  Lord  Coke,  who  saysy  - •* 

<<  Jfota^  reader.  It  isj^rue  that  agriculture  andi«tiUageis  greatiy 
le^c^ed  and  favored,  aa  well  by  the  oommoulaw,  aa.by<llie  cim^ 
mon  assent  of  the  kiag,;lords  spiritual  and  tempoisd,  a«dradi«-di^ 
commons  in  many^  par^afnenta*.  ls(«/The  common,  laiwiprefm 
a^ble  lafid  beforfi^)  other,  ai^.theoiefocei£or<>|tS4lignity  ^it  o»ght 
to  be  mLxati,in:d^pracipe  before  meadow,  pastunei 'w^ood,  lOr  any 
other  soils  and  it  appears  by  the  statute  of  4  IL  7.  cap.  19.  that 
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arable  land  into  pasture,  tending  to  .two  deplorable  'CoiisequeAjH^i* 
Tbe  first  inconveniepce  is  theancraase  of  idleness,  the  rc^t^aiiK) 
cause  of  all  nu«iQhi£fs>  2*  DepopulaMou  and  decrease  of 'pop^Aoift^ 
Xowns  and  maintenance  only  of  twp'^T  three  herdsmen,  who  keep 
beasts,  in  lieu  of  great  numbers  of  strong  and  able  meif*  3%  Chui^hef 
^RS^^iKa^t  <9f  .onhabitantft  run  to  ruin  and  are  destroyed.  4«''Thf 
4erviccL.  of  JGod  n^lected.  -S*  Injuiy  and  wrong  done  to  patrotti^ 
W»4  <9ttjate&i  ^*  iThe  defence  .of  uieland  for  wfttn  of  men  tstrong 
and  enured  to  ^bor  agsunst  foreign  enemies,  weakened' and  im- 
paired* The  two  consequences  are:  1-  These  inconveiuettcel 
ti|nd  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God.  2.  To  the  subvi&rsion  of  %h9 
policy  and  good  govemmept  of  the  land,  and  all  this  bjr  the  decaji 
of  agriculture^  which  is  there  ^  said  to  be  one  of  the  .greateslHeoniw 
moditie^  of  this  realm,  which  one  act  of  parliament  aa^to  tht»  fAU^ 
posfi' may— as  a  figure  in  arithmetic,  in  the  l^rd  place,  standtfor 
an  hundred :  but  I  have  observed  that  the  most  excellent  policy 
dxxd  assured  means  to  increase  and  advance  .agTicukure,ns  to  ^ro-i 
vide  that  com  shall  be  of  a  reasonable  and  competent-valiie'it 
for  make  what  statutes  you  please,  if  the  ploughman  has  not  a 
jcompetent  profit  for  his  excessive  labor  apd  great  chargei  he  ¥nXk 
not  employ  his  labor  and  charge  without  a  reasonable  gain  ta«a{i- 
port  himself  and  his  poor  family." 

i,  ,  AU  are  ready  to  exclaim  against  the  impolicy  of  oiir  gen|hry  pass*-- 
.iag  their  time  and  spending  their  money  in  France.  They  regret 
the  expenditure  of  10,000,000i.  in  that  country.  To  import  <im\ 
fipm  France,  or  any  other  coun^,  is  td^*<Usaourage  its  growth  in 
tbis  country;  is  to  increase  the  energies- and  the  population  of  tlUKt 
country  in  a  great  measure  necessarily  and  by  ccmsequence-  tf^j  thq 
xo|ury<  of  our  own  country,  to  give  them-  ^e  best^  souice  foe 
a  manufacturing  capital;  and  shall  this  be  tolerated  to  enrich  a  few 
saerchazits  embarking  large  csipitals  on  speculations  in  com  at  the 
expence  of  the  landed  interest  in  general,  and  the  agricukUra). 
ts^muoity  of  the  country  in  particular;  a  community  which  witljk 
lis,  d^pfifxfaii^  and  or^fsaa^^  exceeds  in  num^^  that  of  ihenuMU^ 
Jaekmng  or  mechatnc  interest^  engaged  in  fdlreign  commerce,  aS| 
twotoanci;  an  interest  too  which  supplies- directly  and  indirectly, 
nine  tenth  parts  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  money  for  taxes^i 
andb^  far.  the  most  peaceable  atul  virtuouf  part  <^  our  popuktipn|. 
JHida  large  portion  of  our  brave  sokUerr  and  jailors.  Roliie  .e;ipe^ 
fjonpfidniiad  fiugljand  may  be  doomed  to  f eet|  the  misery  of  dqiendw 
ktg(»\  pffQviacei^pc  on  foreign  countries  forisoni,  the  staff  of  lij[i^  I 

.^  aris^oij|tic^ysteiti of  dacawii^  tribute  ftopii  conquered. {HRK, 
jim^  in  the  jshq^  of  com,  led  to  the  neglect  of  Roman  husban- 
dry^ once  the  leniployment  of  the  greatest  men^  to  a  degree  th'aty 
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lands  produced  onljr  a  small  part  of  their  former  returns ! !  And 
what  is  the  difference  whether  our  nobility  or  pur  idlers  spend 
their  moi^ey  in  provisions  or  lodgings  or  amusements  in  France  ^ 
or  whether  we  import  the  provisions  of  that  countrr  and  the  en* 
couragement  of  their  theatres^  &c.  in  the  shape  or  com  ?  The 
mischief  and  the  consequences  are  the  same^  nay  worse  ^  for  while 
the  foHieS'  of  a  few  or  their  love  of  amusement,  of  novelty  or  licen^ 
lioasnessy  can  quickly  spend  one  or  two  millions  a  year,  without 
increasing  the  resources  of  that  country  in  any  great  degree,  or  dimi* 
lushing  our  Own  resources,  strength  or  population,  a  continual  drain 
from  diis  country,  of  one  or  two  millions  a  year,  for  a  series  of 
years,  would  have  the  two-fold  operation,  first,  of  enriching  France 
and  adding  to  her  population,  improving  her  soil,  and  increasing 
the  activity  and  energies  of  her  laborers  ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  each  article,  unless  there  was  a  certain  regular  and  profitable 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  the  gain  of  that  country 
lirottld  be  the  loss  to  this  country ;  and  the  loss,  though  computed 
only  at  4,000,000/.  a  year,  a  sum  far  short  of  ^the  mark,  would  in 
a  century  amount  at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest  to  ; 

and  every  statesman  should  look  at  remote  results,  rather  than  the 
mere  accommodation  or  convenience  of  the  moment. 
-  .Even  to  lose  an  active  capital  of  4,000,000/.  at  the  commence*- 
ment  of  a  century  is  equal  to  400  millions  at  the  end  of  a  century* 
Thus  a  national  debt  may  be  defied  under  a  proper  system,  while 
art  error  of  system  may  make  that  debt  an  overwhelming  burthen 
on  the  country* 

Great  as  are  the  mischiefs  which  have  been  recounted,  they  do 
not  stop  at  this  point*  The  effect  of  a  trade  m  corn  is  to  put  the 
capitalist  in  competition  with  the  farming  interest  ;  with  the 
poor,  and  with  the  rich  of  that  calling ;  with  a  large  body  of 
men  of  whom  nine*tenths  are  not  prepared  to  do  more,  in  the 
very  best  times,  than  to  pay  their  rent  at  the  end  of  die  year* 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  was  equally  and  still  more  the 
case,  when  rents  were  at  9s.  Sd.  an  acre,  as  now  when  they  are 
advanced  progressively  to  305*  an  acre.  In  every  parish  one  or 
two  farmers  of  wealtn  and  capital  may  be  found.  The  others . 
subsist  from  day  to  day  without  any  means  of  paying  rent,  taxes, 
tithes,  or  for  labor,  except  by  a  sale  of  part  of  their  produce  f 
and  frequently  the  Arm  yields  no  odier  saleable  article  than  com*  - 
'  In  many  parts  of  Berkshire  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  only  stodc  of 
the  farm,  is  attended  annually  with  a  loss  in  point  of  expenditure 
in  order  to  raise  a  profitable  crop  of  corn.^  The  like  occurs  in- 
many  parts  of  Wiltshire*     Improved  management  is  however 

^  Mr.  Mantes  well  managed  farm,  see  the  evidence  before  the  Commons, 
products  a  profit  iu  com  from  the  sacrifice  of  profit  from  the  sheep. 
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J^j  gaining  proselytes  to  a  better  system  \  to  the  great  profit  of 
iJie  farmer,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  farm,  an4 
tfa^  increased  supply  of  food  for  the  subsistence  (^f  the  people. 

These  little  farmers  are  now  to  come  in  competition  with  the 
com  merchant }  men  of  great  capitals  [tequiring  20  per  cent,  profit 
cm  each  speculation  in  corn]  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  a  return  of 
thateapital  as  often  as  they  can  within  the  year  I  What  happens? 
Does  the  farmer  ofiFer  to  sell  to  the  merchant  at  the  lowest  price  at 
"vrhich  he  can  afford  to  sell  his  corn?  The  answer  of  tli^ '  mer^ 
ehant  is,  or  if  not  in  terms,  is  founded  on  the  knowledge,  that  the 
merchant  can  purchase  com  cheaper  in  France,  even  with  the  inciw 
dental  expenses  attendahc  on  the  importation,  than  he  can  in  £n0» 
land,  llie  knowledge  of  'this  fact  kads  either  to  a  depreciation  iti 
the  hands  of  the  English  grower,  or  it  excludes  him  from  tke 
assistance  of  a  market  with  the  English  merchant.  Does  not  the 
Ustory  of  dits  year  abundantly  establish  this  fsict? 
•  Let  the  grower  go  into  the  market  to  sell  for  himself?  In 
Liondon,  and  other  great  cities  and  populous  towns,  he  has  no 
^diance  with  the  English  merchant  trading  in  foreign  com.  Thfe 
merchant  has  the  connection  with  the  mealmen,  and  the  'mealmeli 
with  the  millers,  and  the  latter  with  the  bakers.  There  is  a  sysk 
tern  of  credit  between  them,  which  induces  dependance  and  <y>m« 
mands  preference  *,  besides  that  faciUty  of  movement,  &c.  &d. 
which  is  adapted  to  a  large  concern,  a  regular  establishment,  hut 
vhith  would  not  suit  a  small  one.  To  this  may  be  added,  tfaott 
though  it  be  the  interest  of  the  English,  merchant  to  sell  com  after 
he  has  imported  it,  sit  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  obtain,  yet  it  is  do* 
cidedly  for  his  inter^t  to  keep  the  command  of  the  market ;  and  it 
is  in  me  nature  of  his' business;  and  of  his  pursuits  to  sell  perish- 
able articles  at  all  events  even  at  a  loss,  if  he  cannot  sell  at  a  profit^ 
provided  he  can  lay  out  his  money  in  a  new  cargo  with  a  prospect 
of  advantage.  His  profit  will  arise  and  be  multiplied  by  quick 
retums,  by  frequent  though  small  profits,:  and  he  will  rather  con- 
sider the  result  of  his  whole  speculation  than  the  profit  or  loss  of 
any  one  particular  adventure.  However  the  market  may  fall  he 
will  be  the  seller :  thus  excluding  the  British  grower  from  a  sale  at 
die  fai^  marketable  value  of  the  article*  This  in  the  present  state 
of  things  is  the  experience  of  every  market  day  in  London,  &!?• 
&c.  and  for  inferior  com  no  market  whatever  exists* 
•  In  a  country  of  more  limited  market,  the  demand  is  so  small, 
i^hen  the  coasting  trade  is  exclnded,  as  it  necessarily  is  by  an 
importing  trade  from  foreign  countries,  that  the  excess  of  the  sup* 
I^  does,  of  itself,  produce  a  reduction  of  price.  A  competition 
between  manf  fanners  to  be  sejlersy  to  a  few  buyers,  and  those 
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on  a  small  ecale^  will  xiece»aeUy  produce  9  gr«at  rednctkHi  in  pw^t 
Thtt  inconvenieiiee  ia  at  pliiee»  distant  from  markets  for  large  cpiir 
sunfipilon,  felt  as  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  importing:  &ysT 
tern  :  it  is  the  reason  why  com  is  so  low  in  price  in  markets  4*H^nc 
from  the  metrqpolisy  and  from  cities  and  Jiarge  trading  4if<ACt8i 
and  M  the  fKstriots  bordering  on  sea\portS|  ai^  frequently  exposed 
to  a  like  dimtmttion  in  price  by  ai%-  i^ipoctaiion  ! !  f  A.nd  thur)  tl^ 
xoast  trade  is  not  only  exclodedibul  the  farmers  in  the  int^^osv^^^ 
met:  by  rivals  in  -the  provinciaL  majnkets.] 

'A  tufitti  of  onerimUioaof  money  en^p^jif^  by  a  fqw  men  in  the 
iHiportiition-'iif  .com>&OQnt  our  seighboursy  an^' exchanged  twelyo 
^mes  in  a  year,  or  on/ceia  each  calends  m.0ja^»  even  at  a  profit  of 
.^ve^perceitt.  onieach  monthly  fuantity,  would-  produce  a9  i^co^?a^ 
trtke  mevAAniLti  at  jSMOfiOOf  and  would 'effcrqtugllyjcuia  tt^epcq^ 
fenfrx>S  die  landed  proprietors  az^  pf  thf^ifarjuc^^^-Trwliich  jftigyF-.^s 
estimated  with  respect  to  the  land  propisi^ibors.at  «£,9P.mii>  ^ri^ 
iteing  j6l809fiW^Q00.  of  moneys  and  aft  to  the  farai^rs  3i%  £6  an 
^aereor  £960^00^000.  Thus  tUs  imal}.c9pital  of  o^  miUip^i^ghf 
be  made  to  overpower  or  at  lea^t  to  paxaly^e  tb^  eopertion  of  thos^ 
fto  whom  the  immense  capital  of  the  laoded  and  ^r^ulturaj.  ii^itfSr 
-ve^fr  belongs 

-    It  will  appear  that  in  these  observations,  titere  is  a  decided  leaning 

.toWards  the  agricttltiiral  interests*    This  is  a€(knowle4g9d.     Tb^ 

lacknewledgmfent,  however,  must  be  coupled  with  a  deplaratiop 

<that  thte^view  tSitsken.aher  a  jninute  exaQciiQ^^opi rof  the  subje^ 

'X)fl  extensive  vxperienceti^irty  years,  in  the  s^^  of  the  |a^4^.a^ 

^jjprieidtmal  interests,  of  this  country^  with  aapppprtunity  pf  )cik>w^ 

ling  the. greater  part  of  the  changes  of  pvoperty  which  l^y^.tfi^ 

j^lace-iA  England  and  Walet  during  the  last  huiidred  yisar&ifj^a^ 

.ii  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  sac^i^ce  the  agipicul^ 

«ml  interest,  without  correspOndi^ig  injury  to  the  manufj^turing 

interest,  or  to  the  commumty  at  large,  our .  revenue  or  i^Iitiq^ 

^strength !'  Whoever  msv  iJOiptttQ  to  the  writer  pi  th^s^  obs^atio^ 

'(^  he  neitfaer  expectsov.  wishes  tp.  conceal  hjis  x^)|ie)  izif^ref^ 

•-irkytives  ia  thie  detaitof  Ws  ftenMmen^>  will  fo^m  a  very<«;fp(^eo))>s 

'estimate  iof  ihis  prospects. .  As  far  as  he  und^stai^ds  the.sub|i^t[t{^ 

'^Wicildd»  best  promote:  his  own,  advant^gf^,  by  depr^i«^tiii^  t^  jir^jp 

t»f  land,  ae  the  means  of  atnploying  the  fri^it  of  hisj[ul$|ire4abi^|r  w 

purchases  at  a  depceeiated  rate,  more  than  compensating  ,,bjim.£gr 

any  depreciation -of  that  of  which  he  is  ^,  ow^^r*    ilc^fi^jG^.^^ 

Would'  despiseiiimaelf,  could  he  £eel  fi^r  a  mom«p^  (h^f  ^  ^^^^(^ 

'  4«avOuring  to.advance  jbisxKwn  intiefest  at  the  e^pei)ce  9f ^qfgfji^fHji 

he  widies  to  recondle  to  a»v  fKiitifiuJiar  i^sm^    fi^jc^9fif^  ^ 

die  country  iii|«xsd  m^ut/ef^ing  tliat  b^  in»«i$|«}»t^,^  fjiDd^^of 

Aetvill 
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*  H^  has  ^rred  greatly  in  judgment,  ifeaa  lending  his  foeble  efertai 
to  the  . Improvement  of  the  soil  of  ifae  country,  and  diffu^ng  a^id 
6¥i^ia^aging  a  spirit  o^  liberal  entploymeot  of  capital,  in.lJbelMis- 
hiiid^j  of  that  edutHry,  he  has>  not  beien  performing  a  dutyv  tpstettd 
of  meMy  p^tsoing  his  individual  benefit !  I 

To  llestmy^thlf  present  dtsposition  towards 'impvontonnt^  iwuld 
b^fo^^fifite  the  labor  of  a  series  of  years,  and  the  ca|nlal  sa  lib^< 
raHy^'^sitd^ed  in  effecting  improvements.  It  wcndd  be  to  btingr 
into  question  the  judgmem  of  our  gracioHS  monarchy  whife  ^oy-< 
idg  his  facuhies  in  unimpaired  vigor,  and  of  that  grea^  honest,  And: 
patriotic  minister,  Mt.  Pittt  ^hp'  by  their  encouitagenaentt  jbid.  thii 
Ibutidatlofi  tff  our  agricukuval  establishment8,[  and  our  consequfliit 
success  imd  hnprovemeiitft  $  v(4io  invited  otnr  nolaslity  md  out  igm^ 
^  totttim  thtit  fltttotion  to  die  tmprovemeBl  of  the  floil,<our  ieai^ 
btftriry,  and  our  cattle.  It  vrbuld  be  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  tha 
great  Prussian  Moliarcb,  to  \f hose  favour  tbr  largest  quandty  oC 
matiwe,  raised  by  Ms  nobility  on  their  estates,  was  thebestrecom^ 
mendation ;  and  his  wisdom  is  exemplified  in  the  benefit  whidi  bi» 
country  has  derived  ftom  thiS'  part  of  his  plan  for  its  improeement^ 
If  •  woold  be  to  deny  the  long  received  aphorism,  that  he  whocattset. 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before^  does  moiit 
good  to  society,  than  he  who  conquers  Idngdoms  I    . 

To  sttfFet  British  agriculture  to  be  overpowered  at  tbte  raomcfit^ 
tf feer  the  exertions  its  membersi'bave  made,  and^the>sa^i&eesto 
which  they  have  submitted,  and  the  sums  they  havej^tpeiided^  t«L 
srfrs#^r  the  call  of  the  country^  anAits  demand  for  a  greater  ^^mmtily 
of '  nob^stenc^,  to  feed  an  incrifaistd  and  increasing  p(^«lati«i|if 
wohld  be  to  endanger  the  chancis  and  to  forfeit  the  hope,  i  of  lilm: 
exertions  upon  like  emergencies.  It  would  be  to  'sacrifice  a  oqntat 
of  immense  amount,  already  reduced  by  a  chatige  in  tinges  frpflft 
thitfjT  to  fifty  per  cent,  from  its  iormer  value.  The  property  whish 
wtis  "ihsnii  ^5000,  two  yesirs  since,  to  a  farmeri  ^^  worth  lesstoi 
htoi  by  ;£!2$W  at  this^  day>-Ntr  'w«iukl '  the  farmer  ifnd  tho  la^d-^ 
loid  be  the  only  losers.  Taifotion  must  fcei  the  chaage,  a^dit 
WOitld  feelf  that  change  iti  vatiotis  ways,  which  do -not  readily  occar 
tOiOrdifnary  minds :  atfd  they :  who  now  treat  a-reduced  psice.of. 
deM  al^  M^^stngi  would  quickly ^eaperience  in  it  one  of  ^e.gwat«r 
est  evils.  Reduce  rents  of  A$  to  £2^  of  X^^to  Ms.  and^oSSOs.  t6 
fOslittst^  (m  pMiportionably  $  :or  take  die  average  at  lOi*  peracie» 
tiue  f«dU($ion  oh  eo,0OO,OO&  of  acres,  woald  be  jif  90^000,000  a 
yesuri  ^  So  ttaich  less  property  in^  nominal  amoimt  woidd  be  iaa.  cir-^ 
bokWmffiMMi'^tHe'lsttkl  ptopti#tett«  Tsfco  divee  dincadiat  sum.  (and 
thisMdli  low idompatiseii)  'froniktlie  ptico of  > agricukwrai  i^oduce^ 
thl«^wiMiM%|t'^O^mo^0004  fiar^  soitbfltithere. would  Wa  dimi«- 
ni^d  eirotilatioh  to  the  extent  of  1£0  millions  a  year,  a  )sonLflow« 
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ing  fimn  solid  and  substatrttal  sources,  and  not  from  specidotioim^ 
ftfi^  those  who  pay  the  tradMman  readily  and  with  certamty* 

As  most  landlords  spend  all  their  income*  and  as  (enants  spesdr: 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  actual  returns  from  the  sale^rice  of  coni» 
Sec.  &c.  some  persons  noust  feel  the  wtat  of  this  circulation. 
Whoei^r  coeaHBines  the  history  of  a  guinea  during  its  passages  from 
handi  to  hnd,  for  a  year,  may  appreciate  the  mischief  and  the  mi*. 
SMery  of  soeK  a  «state  of  things.  The  finance  munster  must  be  awette 
that  aiese  amount  of  direct  ta9e»  will  come inlo. the  treasury,  front 
the  lamiien>d  and  the  tenant.  Tbeiie  would  be  kis  property  tax^ 
leas  assessed  taxes,  hestdea  the  loss<  in  indirect  .taxes*  Thetithe  awt'- 
nerwmdd  have  a  reduced  income  from  his  tithes  \  the  lawyer  would 
Kceivc  fewer  fees,  and  those  fees  would-be  less  in  amount ;  -for 
pRBpetky  and  afluenoe  promote  the  aeserfeion  of  rights^  reaentmeet* 
of  wrongs,  encourage  liberality  towiirds  thfr  plofession  of  .the  law, 
and  abo  the  more  useful,  and  nt  the  same  tfane  to  die  lawyer,  mo(re> 
proisaUe,  acta  of  transfer  and  settlement,  of  property.  Me^al 
men  woidd  pacticipate  in  the  loss.  Mechanics  engaged  in  rural:  em^ 
pkyymesta,  namely,  the  taylor,  the  smith,  the  mason,  the  carpenter,* 
die  cooper/  the  sadler,  the  harness-maker,  thethatcher,  &c*  &c. 
wiQuld  have  les^  employment  i  indeed  this  is  already  felt,  afid  at 
reduced  rates.  Fewer  labourers  would  be  employed,  and  these  at 
lower  wages.  No  cottages  would  be  built,  and  ihany  would?  be 
unoccupied  and  fall  intp  decays  and  that  great  source  of  increase  and 
best  nursery  to  population  fail^ 

\  .Tlw  great  nundicr  of  poor  wouU  be  increased  with  less  sd>yifef  in 
tbaae,  by  whom  they  are  to  be:  supported,  to  affMid  diat  siqpport ; 
and  the  land;  owners  ^and  fatoiers  would  be  dmen  to  oMipel 'tbc^ 
itiamAatttscvsto  cantributemotie  generally  and  meiwiexteasiireiy  to 
the  poo0,^'  and  it  is  obfious,  that  die  mauufaclurea  bring  oskthe 
poor  ealie:  a  mnch  larger  .buidic^n  than  is  brought  by  the  agricultuial 
iutereil :  wh^  agriculture  flourishes  it  find»  usenil  and  pro6tad>le 
employment  for  aU  the  poor,  even  the  aged,  unless  they  areincapa* 
citated  by  sickness,  disease,  or  some  particular  injury.  ;» 

liotwithstanditig  the  disires«e8>of  the  agricultujcal  populafioQ,  a 
few  .asi|uf«ctu:reys  may  «y»  and  diere  are  few  only  wjio  would  say 
we  :di«>egard  all  thUt  our  kbouaers  wiil.be  -mere  -numefous^  slnd.  < 
their  wagestxedueed :  ;we  shall  grow  rich,  while  the  proud  hndfarda 
Qumdg^bcftrs:  r  are .  growing  poor  1  What  a  miattken  vanity  ill 
Waata  dxnrt-sighted  policy  1 1  i  A  few. individuals  «ity  *pffnper 
and.  gtnw^riGfaramid  this  general  distress.  Every  gocid  man  willaay  ^ 
to  ImnmMfiiumemi  nihil  a  me  ahemtm  pu^.  Is  it  fur  anyjpetson's 
happiiieas^  kthim  grow  ever  so  weidthy,  to  be:die  lord  «f  a  de$evtv 
ed  viQj^;  of  a>  poor  tiuterod,  foriom  anddislVf  ssed  tef)aMrf,<'and' 
of  «tai»ii^:  cottagers?  The  mam  .of*  move  enlightened  polipv  and- 
more  liberal  views  must  know  and  will  feel^  that  individual  nappi« 
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liess  -must  af be  in  a  great-  measure  from  public  prosperity ;  and  he  • 
can  haire  but  a  veiy small  enjoyment  of  iife,  and  fitde  right. to  thut^ 
enjoyment)  who  does  not  understand  that  the  wealth  of  the  gmt  bo- 
dy of  the  people*  is  the  best  security  and  protection  for  the  wealth 
and  the  happiness  of  every  individual,  and  ef  encrea$ed  comfort  to 
the  poor,  and  to  those  who-  earn  their  bread  by  die*sfweat  ofUieir 
brow.    To  these  useful-sons  of  the  -countryi  it  is  not*  of  any  coAse* 
qiience  what  is  the  price  of  bready  provided  they  regularly^  can  eanir 
the  means  of  purchasing  it.     Besides,  a  contracted' income  Ca  the 
landlord,  or  to  the  tenant,  must  necessarily  leiad  to  a  dimhrished 
expetditure  in  every  branch  -  of  trade.    In  every  line  of  biiiiiiets 
the  loss  will  be  felt.    The  metropolis  in  particular  would  soon  bew- 
come  sensible  to  its  situation,  of  the  loss  it  had  sustakieA  inrtfae' 
deprivatiDns  of  a  wealthy  proprietorship  an^  of  a  prl^perous^cnftntws 
ry; '  Do  not  tradesmen  already  feel  and  complain  of  the  defioancy 
in  trade,  arising  firom  the  system  of  the  two  last  years  ?  AU  luxUr*^ 
ies  and  costly  elegance  must  be  abandoned  by  farmers  of  the'8U|>e** 
rior  class.    Inferior  articles  miist  be  worn  and  used  evenbydiem*' 
The  rents  of  houses  and'lodgings  must  fall  -,  debts  already  coatntoted  * 
^odd,  if  ever  collected,  be  ccdlected  with  still  greater  difficulty  than 
at  present  and  ^t  a  protracted  period ;  and  even  the  merehont  ^mA* 
manufacturer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indivkkmls,  would  fe^* 
ereh  in  the  present  day  the  scourge  of  increasing  poverty,  and  ukiN' 
mately,  perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  the  dependande  on  a  foreign, 
7  rival,  and  eventually  an  hostile  country,  for  articles  of  the  fii^t' 
necessky ;  :on  a  country,  possessing  all  the  energies,  arising  frbin 
sm  increased  and  flourishing- population,  bred  up  witiit'a  strong  afld 
sinewy  arm,  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  plough  said  the  spade^* 
iiMiev^d  from  burthensome- taxes  and  from  tythes ;  opposedl#"a 
^tarvii^  dsspiriit^  pv^iilatian,  whose  etierration,  was  encrea^edr  by' 
their  habits-  of  Kving,  dndstill  mone  by  the  nature  of  dieir' employ-' 
ment  V  the  kxun  for  thespade  andthe  plotffth  (  and  Ae  viniiviiole^ 
some  atmosphere  ef  a  manufactory  lor  beamy -em|)loyto#n tin  the' 
Open  air.  r       ,  .      ..       ^       .,  .    i  / 

It  greatly  imports  mechanics  and  -the  manufacturers  t6  wtsigh 
with  themselves  the  mischief  they  would  experience  in  having theiv^ 
Aiumberft  increased,  from  ihe  agricultural  poptdation ;  more  espe« 
daily  the  distress  that^wduld  be  felt  by  thfem  when  a  change  of>£u-*' 
roj[>ean^lttit8,^mi^t^  in  futtee,  asin  former  times,  deprive  alsog^ 
proporfei^^  of^ose  engiiged  in  any  pursuit,  of  the  empioytnentS'hi 
which  th^  had  been  >  edutated.  Did  the  labouring  mechstfitc  or* 
artisafiiOf  niattufaetttrer  kndw  bis  tvu^  irvterest,  be  would  be  the  last 
person 40  join  in  a  cltosour  agai^at'a  law  fer  die'jnroteotion  of  Bri«* 
tish*^  husbiMdryy  (%iikli«will  hot  cost  smy  ^ndiViidiQil  for  btm^lf 
moyethasi  a'bal&q[»eiiny  a*dtty,^al|ing  the  higheetTateof  >^in€veased' 
chargei)^  '•On  (ht  contntry/  he  would  hsiil  such  law  as  a  blessing  to 
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hkfh¥Mt  liifr  ^ildken  aYid  dnldreiv's  children  ^  as  a  secorityagliiiist 
hse^hmy  as  a  mean(s  of  eqMizing  the  price  of  com  on  an  arerage 
o£  fme^v  %^'  object  of  the  first  importance  \  and  preventing  those 
ftll!at»attqii9  from  low  to  high,  and  from  high  to  low  prices,  wliich' 
ai<9^t  tvkh  so  much  distress,  are  so  injurioms  at  times  to  land 
<MlfOi9Pir  ajidat  other  times  to  tenants,  and  are  continual  sources  of 
une^Mu^ess  to  manufaeturers  and  their  artisans  }  rendering  it  neces^ 
sarjT  Of}  the  part  of  employers,  to  contend  for  a  diminution^  and  on 
fhetpurt  of  the  workmen  to  contend  for  an  advance  of  wages.  He 
i^otJld  see  that  the  price  of  com  was  no  otherwise  an  object  to  him, 
than  as'the  noeahs  of  filing  the  rate  of  his  wages,  according  to  a  just 
and  equtt^le  standard ;  affording  him  all  the  comforts  of  life,  in 
the.diegijse  .and  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  enjoy  then|» 
He  would  see  also  that  it  was  better  that  there  should  be  emj^y^ 
mem  for  dil  men  in  their  different  stadons,  than  that  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  them  should  be  deprived  of  employment,  and  be  pensioners 
on  parochial  rates,  and  a  burthen  on  an  impoverished  tenantry,  and 
a  neglected  soil. 

He  would  be  assured,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  children^, 
if  not  of  himself,  that  agricuhural  employment  should  be  open  to 
them,  as  the  situation  in  which  ample  scope  for  labor  and  profitable . 
employment  is  afforded,  and  that  our  home  manufacturers  should 
find,  good  customers  in  those  who  are  their  greatest  consumers,  and 
in  point  of  payment  moat  punctual  dealers  ;  and  that  the  numerous, 
articles  of  manufacture  for  honxe  consumption,  should  not  be  ne« 
glected  or  sacrificed  to  those  comparatively  few,  for  they  are  com- 
paratively few,  articles  manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  which  find, 
their.  UEiarket  in  foreign  countries  %  that  the  great  body  of  the   peo- 
ple#  the  ancient  and  venerable  proprietors  of  the  soil»  should  not  be 
compelled  to  give  place  or  to  bend  the  knee,  or  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  as  mortgagers  or  sellers  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few, 
who  aim  at  wealth  through  the  medium  of  the  employment  of  great 
capitals  in  trade,  or  the  inordinate  thirst  for  the  speculations  of 
commerce.     Even  though  the  agriculture  of  this  country  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  more  favoured  prospects  of  commerce,  is  it  clear 
or  can  it  reasonably  be  expected,  that  France,  though  profiting  in. 
her  agriculture  by  our  supineness  and  neglect  of  our  soil,  would^ 
dimirtish  her  exertions  in  her  manufactures ;  in  those  manufactures 
in  which  she  is  exerting  herself  to  rival  this  country  ?   Oi?  the  c<>n« 
tniry,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  by  the  increase  in  her  wealthy 
and  90nsequ€fiitly  in  her  capital^  by  die  growth  and  sale  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  iife^  she  woidd  become  a  more  successful  competitpr. 
tli^ft  ^  <;Ould  be  if  we  ceased  to  giye  encouragement  to  hpr  agri- 
culture, by  beiog  of  necessity  the  purchasers  of  her  com.    In  the 
work  of  Mr.  Birbeck^  we  may  collect  many  useful  fact^  and  ob^ 
servations  to  satisfy  us,  that  France  ift  growing  inta  ip^uttic  strength 
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froai  agric^tural  pursuiu ;  and  that  the  rapid  iinproTement  in  the 
finances  of  the  country  afibrd  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
the  resources  which  may  be  drawn  from  an  agricultural  population. 
Statesmen  would  merely  perform  their  duty  if  they  availed  them^ 
selves  of  the  excellent  observations  of  the  Marquis  De  Mirabeau, 
the  acknowledged  friend  of  mankind,  on  thi&  interesting  subject. 
The  real  point  to  be  decided  by  ParUaoient,  in  itifr  wisdom,  is  to 
place  such  protection  around  the  British  grower  of  com  as  shall 
secure  to  him  a  fair  competition  in  the  British  market,  so  long,  and 
so  long  only  as  he  shall  be  willing  to  sell  com  at  a  price  which 
would  protect  him  {rom  loss  in  growing  this  article  of  the  first  ne* 
ci&s$ary  of  life.  This,  if  done,  will  be  done,  not  only  for  the.4^e.af 
the  farmer  and  the  landed  interest,  but  equally  fox  the  good  <tf  tlve 
state  and  of  the  community  at  large;  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
dearth,  famine,  and  all  their  miserable  attendants,  and  in  the  metn 
time  dependence  on  other  countries ;  who  though  friends  to  day 
may  be  enemies  to-morrow  i  and  who  in  times  to  come,  as  in  times 
past,  may  exact  from  us  our  precious  metals,  the  only  articles  for 
which  they  will  exchange  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  who  will, 
during  peace,  be  growing  provisions  at  our  expence,  and  in  the  next 
war  display  their  strengui  to  our  disadvantage. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


While  committinp;  to  the  press  so  free  an  examinatioii  in  this  will 
be  found  to  be,  of  Mr.  Rose's  declared  principle,  as  published  by 
him  on  the  subject  of  public  awpenditure,  there  would,  as  it  strikes 
me,  be  something  ungenerous  at  least,  if  not  unjust  in  the  omission, 
were  I  not  to  make  acknowledgment,  as,  without  any  communica- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman^  I 
hereby  do,  of  such  proofii  of  due  regard  for  economy  as  by  incidents 
falling  exclusively'  witKin  my  own  observation  have  been  furnished 
by  his  practice*  Of  the  measures  alluded  to — two  in  number-^ 
both  were  in  a  very  considerable  degree  important : .one  of  them, 
in  respect  of  extent,  as  well  as  difficulty,  pre-eminently  so :  and, 
on  botb  occasions  in  his  instance,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by 
audi  tokens,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  have  left  room 
for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  in  any  situation,  it  fell  in  my 
way  to  be  assured  that  a  real  regard  for  economy,  forming  a  8trik<» 
ing  contrast  with  the  mixture  of  waste,  corruptiou,  and  dark  des- 
potism which  in  one  of  the  two  cases  has  since  been  exemplified, 
was  an  actuating  motive  :  and  that  with  the  spontaneously  exprea- 
aed  desire  of  receiving  those  suggestions,  which,  had  not  circum- 
stances above  their  control  stood  in  the  way,  would  accordingly 
liave  been  received,  any  such  design  oh.  the  parts  of  eitlier  of  tbem^ 
as  that  of  giving  on  the  particular  occasions  in  question,  any  such 
increase  as,  on  one  of  those  occasions  has  since  been  g^ven,  tp  cor- 
ruptive influence,  wa3  plainly  incompatible. 

As  to  the  tract  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable 
«efbal  alterations,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  neces«tated^  it  is 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  written  3  wbieh  was  in  the 
tnoBlhs  of  April  and  May  1810. 
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I.  — hitroduetion. 

Having  taken  my  leave  of  the  departed  orator,  X  have  now  to 

|>aj  my  obeisaDCe  to  the  surviviog  stateaman  ^  who,  though  in  th? 
ine  of  politics  not  always  conjoined  with  bini,  will,  in  the  traci;  Kit 
principle,  be  on  the  ground  here  in  question,  found,  as  there  has 
already  been  occasion  to  observe,  separated  from  him  by  no  great 
disitance. 

For  principles  such  as  on  this  same  ground  may  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard for  comparison,  I  must,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  that  other,  iake 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  these  closely  compressed  thoughts^ 
M'hich  are  about  to  take  their  chance  for  obtaining  a  small  portion 
of  his  notice. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  persons  whose  taste  or.  whose  di^ 
posable  time  shrinks  from  any  such  mass  as  would  be  formed  in 
the  tinion  of  all  three  papers,  I  detach  in  advance  these  two  parts 
from  that  which  had  been  intended  to  precede  them.  But  forai^ 
much  as  throughout  this  third  part,  reference,  either  express  or 
tacit,  is  all  along  unavoidably  made  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  postponed  part,  and  enforced  by  that  by  which  this  one  has 
BOW  lately  been  preceded ;'  I  find  myself  in  this  respect  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  supposing,  or  at  least  writing  as  I  should  do,  if 
r  supposed  the  postponed,  as  well  as  the  already  published  part,  to 
have  already  made  its  experiment  upon  the  reader's  patience. 

In  the  production  of  EdmuTid  Burke,  the  quantity  of  matter 
'taken  for  the  subject  of  examination,  was  that  which  happened  to 
be  contained  between  the  62d  and  6dth  pages,  both  inclusive. 
Within  the  pages  designated  by  the  same  numbers,  bappois  to  be 

contained  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Rose's  work,  to  which  the  like 

>  ]  .   •     . 
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tribute  of  unremitted  attention  has  on  the  present  occasion  b^en 
paid. 

A  coincidence  rather  more  material^  is — that  of  the  dhcrepancj/f 
not  to  sa)?  the  repugnancr/y  which  in  this  instance  as  in  that,  will,  if 
I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,  be  seen  to  have  place.  By  the 
<ine  architect  as  by  the  other,  to  the  same  virtue,  viz.  tconomy^  a 
temple  erected  in  the  first  part,  beaten  dovvn  in  the  second.' 

II. — Mr.  Rose's  Pleas  in  bar  to  l^conomy — Plea  1.    Fastness  of 

the  Expenditure. 

1-  The  first  of  his  pleas  thus  pleaded,  in  bar  to  any  defalcations 
Aat  might  be  proposed  to  be  made  from  the  mass  of  public  bur- 
dens, is  that  which,  with  that  ingentnty  which  will  not  pass  unob- 
served, has  been  made  out  of  the  very  magnitude  of  the  mass. 

•'  The  whole  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  says  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman,  (p.  62.)  \g  more  than  60,000,000/.  a  year ;  the  charge 
on  which  of  242,000/.  for  pensions  and  sinecure  employments  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  between  three  farthings  and  one  penny  in  the 
pound.  By  the  extinction,  therefore,  of  all  sinecures  and  pensions, 
a  person  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  50/.  a  year,  would  save 
about  4s. ;  such  a  saving  continues  he,  we  (who  are  wef)  are  far 
from  thinking  should  be  treated  as  trifling  or  insignificant,  it  would 
ill  become  the  author  to  do  so  :  on  the  other  hand,  how  infinitely 
short  woidd  this  fall  of  the  expectation  that  has  been  held  out. 

"•But  if,"  continues  he,  "  from  the  total  sum  received  from  sine^ 
cures,  places,  and  pensions,  deduction  were  made  of  such  as  have 
"  Veen  given  as  rewards  for  public  services,  the  amount  would  be  very 
greatly  reduced ;  pensions  to  foreign  ministers  in  particular,  whose 
appointments  are  hardly  in  any  instance  sufiicient  for  their  main- 
tenance/^ 

It  18  to  *'  sinecures  and  pensions^'  alone,  that  this  argument  has, 
hy  the  ingenious  author,  been  applied,  to  the  extra  pay  of  over-paid 
pilaces,  not:  but,  applying  as  it  does  to  both  branches  of  expenditure^ 
and  with  equal  force,  it  would  be  wronging  the  argument  not  to 
give  to  both  of  them  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

■  As  to  the  method  pursued  in  the  present  instance—whether  it  was  that 
by  the  statesman  in  question,  no  such  elaborate  art,  having  here,  as  there, 
been  employed  in  wrapping  up  peccant  matter  in  splendid  mngoagc — or  ia 
shorty  howsoever  it  happened,  so  it  has  happened  that  the  course  taken  on 
that  occasion  by  the  commentator,  so  far  as  concerns >be  prefixing  interpre- 
tutions  to  textf  has  not  been  pursued  here.  But,  to  avoid  all  design,  as  well 
as  charge  of  mis*representation,  the  same  care  that  was  taken  there  has 
been  cantipped  here,  viz.  that  of  not  hazarding  in  any  instance  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  commerU,yfiXh0ut  layingat  the  same  (im«  before  the  reader, 
ill  the  very  wordsi  whatever  passage  served  or  coutributed  to  form  the  ground 
of  it. 
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*  Now,  true  it  is,  that  were  this  argument  to  be  received  in  the 
character  here  proposed  for  it,  it  would,  it  must  be  confessed,  be  a 
very  coovenient  one,  and  save  others  in  abundance.  For  every  45. 
a  year  which  you  wish  to  give  away  without  any  public  use,  con- 
trive to  spend  50/.  a  year,  for  which  such  a  use  or  the  appearance 
of  such  a  use  can  be  found,  and  your  justification  is  then  made. 

Meantime,  some  reasoners  there  are,  to  whom  the  contrary  in- 
ference would  appear  the  m«re  reasonable  one :  unnecessary  or 
even  necessary,  the  heavier  the  mass  of  our  burdens  is  already,  the 
less  able  are  we  to  bear  any  addition  to  it,  or  even  this  or  that 
existing  part  of  it.  . 

In  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  I  .miist  confess  the  consideration 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  mass,  is  a  consideration  to  which^  on  a 
question  such  as  the  present,  there  can  be  no  necessity  nor  any 
great  use  in  recurring. 

•  Whatsoever  it  be  that  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  is  by  the 
trustees  of  tlie  people,  given  ta  this  or  that  individual  withoiH  equk* 
valent,  and  that  an  adequate  one,  I  mean  without  either  receiving 
pr  reasonable  expectation  of  receiving  on  account  of  the'  public  a 
preponderate  advantage,  is  so  muchriJaf^e, — and  if  given  with  eyes 
open  to  the  misapplication  of  it,  so  livuch  peculation. 

When  by  indictment  a  man  is  prosecuted  for  theft,  or  by  bill  in 
equity  for  a  breach  of  trust  in  the  way  of  peculation,  that,  of  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whose  prejudice  the  act  <^ 
dishonesty  has  operated,  aoy  account  should  be  taken,  is  never 
looked  upon  as  necessary,  or  so  much  as  admissible.  And  not 
being  so  on  that,  individual  scale,  1  see  not  why  it  should  be  so  oar 
this  ail*comprehensive  scale. 

But  if  so  it  were,  that  I  found  myself  under  an  obligation  o£ 
bringing  this  topic  to  view,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  vastness  of 
the  existing  burdens,  I  should  be  more  apt  to  view  an  argument 
for  decreasing  it,  than  either  for  giving  increavs  to  it,  or  so  much 
as  keeping  it  from  decrease. 

The  misfortune  isr  that  without  being  thus  e:lpressed,  this  con* 
sideration  has  in  experience  operated,  and  with  too  much  effect, 
in  disposing  the  people  to  acquiesce  without  remonstrance,  under 
unnecessary  pressure.  Turn  over  the  book  of  history,  you  will 
find  that  the  heavier  the  burdens  have  been  M'ith  which  the  people 
have  been  loaded,  the  greater  the  facility  that  has  been  found  for 
rendering  the  lofid  still  heavier :  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
look  backward,  and  you  will  fiiid  that  the  more  considerable  the 
lu^d  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  the  greater  was  the  difficulty 
tliat  was  experienced  in  persuading  them  to  submit,  though  it  were 
but  for  a  year  or  two,  to  any  addition  to  it. 

(f  as  the  facility  of  engaging  them  to  submit  to  increased  bur* 
deQ3  iQcreased|  the  suffering  produced  by  those  burdens  dimiuisbed^ 
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Ikif  cBsposittoB  x>f  miiid  would  be  as  desirable  as  it  is  natiind :  buf 
unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  By  heaping  law  taxes  upon 
law  taxes,  and  law  fees  upon  law  fees^  you  may  ruin  a  thousand 
families  one  year,  two  thousand  the  next  ^ear,  and  so  on :  and,  the 
greater  the  number  that  are  thus  ruined,  the  better  enabled  and  th« 
better  satisfied  will  the  man  of  finatKe  and  the  man  of  law  be  to 
go  on  receiving  more  and  more :  it  will  be  to  both  of  them  aa  it 
has  been  to  both  of  them,  and  to  both  in  one,  a  motion  of  comne; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  or  (to  speak  intelligibly  to  learned  gentle 
meu)  non  constat,  that  wheil  the  number  thus  ruined  is  two  thour 
sand,  the  affliction  is  to  each  or  any  of  them  lighter  than  when  the 
number  was  but  one  thousand. 

For  forming  a  gag  to  stop  complaints  in  the  mouth  of  the  party 
tormented,  as  well  as  a  cailus  to  case  the  heart  of  the  (oimenter, 
precedent  is  indeed  a  mighty  good  thing ;  and  the  more  manifold 
the  pi-ecedent  the  more  ^fective  the  gag»  as  well  as  the  harder  the 
callus :« and  die  latter  use  is  that  to  which  these  several  pleas  against 
economy,  and  this  first  plea  in  particular,  seems  more  especially 
destined  and  adapted.  The  misfortune  is,  that  by  the  callue 
formed  round  the  one  heart,  the  affliction  that  rends  the  other  is 
not  assuaged. 

Ob^  but  sir,  (cries  somebody)  what  is  it  you  are  about  all  this 
whale  f  and  how  sadly  have  you  been  misrepresenting  the  Right 
Hcmorable  Gentleman!  Here  are  you  imputmg  to  him  thk  sad 
purpose,  and  that  immediately  after  having  read  and  passed  over 
(fie  upon  you)  a  paragraph  in  which  he  tells  you  himself  the  pur- 
pose be  had  in  view,  and  that  a  very  different  one. 

True  it  is  that  I  have  read  that  paragraph  ;  but  as  to  the  purpose 
ipcAen  of  in  it,  1  feel  myself  under  a  sort  of  embarrassment  which 
I  shall  proceed  to  state. 

^<  The  opinion  already  alluded  to''  (says  the  paragraph,  p.  6d.) 
''as  prevailing  to  a  certain  extent,  that  if  sinecnres  and  pensions  were 
entirely  suppressed,  the  burdens  of  the  country  would  be  imtantly 
lightened  to  a  great  amount,  nnd  by  some  entertained  that  they  would 
ill  that  case  be  removed  altogether,  renders  it  necessary  that  a  com- 
l^arison  should  be  made  of  the  before^mentioned  total,  (via.  of 
sinecures  and  pensions)  large  as  it  is,  with  the  amount  of  the  taxes^ 
raised  upon  the  people." 

Now  then — what  is  expressly  averred  here  is — that  an  opinion 
to  the  purpose  in  question  is  **  prevailing  to  a  certain  extent** 

What  seems  to  be  iusinuatecl — I  should  rather  say — what  from 
tha  idea<  of  *^  necessity^'  thus  brought  to  view,  some  readers  mi^t 
be  apt  to  imagine  t&— that  the  purpose  the  Right  Honorable  G»eii- 
tleman  had  in  view,  was  only  the  setting  the  peop/e  right  in  respect 
of  diis  supposed  prevalent  erpor^  and  not  the  persuading  the  im- 


^sert  of  ptiblie  burdens  to  consid^  the  enormity  of  the  mass  as 
affording  an  argaoient  for  not  diminishing  it. 

Mow  then  as  to  this  supposed  error ;  what  seems  to  me  is,  thai 
it  must  have  been  in  some  vision  or  some  dream,  and  no  where 
jelse,  that  any  person  not  in  the  care  of  a  keeper,  could  have  pre- 
sented themselves^  to  the  conception  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman,  as  entertaining  it.  llie  interest  of  the  debt  paid  without 
<»oney — the  expense  of  the  army  defrayed  without  mouey^-*th# 
expense  of  the  navy  defrayed  ^'ithout  moneys — all  this,  not  to 
-speak  of  any  thing  more,  must  have  been  believed  by  any  person^ 
in  wKose  mind  any  such  opkiion  should  prevail^  as  that  if  sinecures 
and  pensions  were  suppressed,  the  burdens  of  this  country  would 
be  removed  altogether. 

:  Another  thing  that  passes  my  comprehension  is,  how  should  it 
be  that,  supposing  tiiem  to  have  found  "  to  a  certain  extent"  what- 
ever that  extent  be— that  is  to  a  certain  number,  whatever  that 
number  be,  a  set  of  people  among  whom  any  such  opinion  w^ 
prevalent,  how  it  should  be  that  it  should  have  entered  into  their 
conception,  otherwise  than  in  dream  or  vision,  as  above,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  right  any  such  people,  and  weaning  them  fron^ 
their  error ;  there  could  be  either  necessity  or  use,  in  bringini^ 
forward  any  such  ingenious  and  accurate  calculation  as  that  which 
has  just  been  seen,  and  which  he  was  thereupon  immediately 
about  to  treat  us  with  :  as  if,  supposing  the  existence  of  any  such 
fiwine,  such  pearls  could  be  of  any  the  smallest  use  to  them ! 
'  If  to  so  Right  Honorable  a  Gentleman  any  thing  could  be  at- 
tributed, that  wonld  bear  any  such  appellation  as  that  of  artifice, 
(no,  I  wtU  not  call  it  artifice^  I  will  call  it  astntia — and  then,  every 
thing  will  be  as  it  should  be)  what,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  one 
should  be  tempted  to  suppose,  is,  that  the  i^reement  thus  brougjbt 
forward,  and  put  in  front  of  the  battle,  was  the  result  of  sr  consulta-- 
tion  with  some  learned.  Or  quondam  learned^  m  well  as  Right 
Honorable  or  Honorable  Gentlemen,  profoundly  learned  in  that 
anperior  and  purer  branch  of  the  law  called  equity ;  one  of  the 
riMes  of  which  is,  that  in  the  drawing  of  the  initiative  instrument 
called  a  bill,  to  entitle  yourself  to  ask  a  question  of  the  defendant, 
you  must  in  the  first  place  impute  to  him,  the  having  told  some 
story  or  other,  no  matter  how  extravagant,  which  he  ne? er  told,  t6 
serve  him  in  the  character  of  a  '^  pretence*'  for  defrauding  the  ore*- 
tor  (your  client)  of  his  due ;  be  himself  neither  having  heard  of  the 
defendant's  eversayingany  such  thing,  nor  believing  him  to  have  ever 
said  it ;  which  falsehood  having  thus  with  all  due  regularity  been  come 
out  with^  Deg|cs  by  way  of  licence,  as  well  as  introduction,  to  whai^ 
sbe^r  other  Msehoods;,  mixt  with  whatsoever  truths,  itjnay  bav^ 
been  deemed  convenient  to  introdnee. 
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IIL — Plea  2.     Need  of  Provision /or  decayed  Nobiliiy,  Sfc. 

2.  The  next  plea  is  th^t  which  is  founded  on  the  alleged  neces- 
sity ^of  making  provision  for  uoble  and  respectable  faoulies  faileu 
hito  decay. 

"The  pension  list/' (gpntinues  the. Right  Honorable  Advocate, 
p.  63.)  ''also  contains  provisions  for mtb/e  and  respectahle  families 
fallen  intp  decay ;  this  is,  however,"  (continues  he)  '*  m  «xertioa  of 
national ^e/ierimli/,  if  not  of  justicey  which  i/ie  mofii  ^rupidou^  eco^ 
fiomist  will  hardly  consider  as  improper.  Something/'  (continues 
he)  '^  must  certainly  be  allowed  for  mere  favor ;  but  when  the 
instances  are  clearli/  improper,  (and  it  is  not  mesmt  to  contend 
there  are  no  such)  they  arc  at  least  open  to  public  animadversion  ; 
as  they  are  now  regnlarli/i  laid  In  fore  parliament  ^  and  printed  from 
time  to  time,  which  certainli/  affords  a  considerable,  if  not  an 
effectual  check  against  abuse'' 

.  Thus  far  the  Right  tlouorable  Gentlenuiiu  For  my  own 
part  I  am  doomed  to  full  into  sad.  disgrace  with  biiB.  The  con- 
ception entertained  by  him  of  any  ^'  llie  most  scrupulous''  sort  of 
person,  in  the  character  of  an  *^ economist/'  is  far  outstripped  by 
me.  Under  what  denqmination  it  may  be  my  lot  to  fall  in  fai^ 
black  dictionary,  I  know  not ;  if  it  were  that  of  Jacobin  or  Levelr 
Jer,  It  would  be  no  siuprise  to  me. 

Of  the  sort  of  justice,  w  hich  can  so  much  as  permit,  not  to 
speak  of  commanding,  any  such  disposal  of  public  money,  I  have 
no  concepcioQ,  nor  yetof  gei\erosit>i  unless  it  b^  of  thut  pernicious 
and  hypocritical  sort,  which  gratilles  itself  at  the  expence  of  jus- 
tice. 

My  protest  is  in  the  first  place  against  the  principle;  as  being 
founded  on  oppressive  extortion,  and  breacli  of  trust ;  as  affording 
encouragement  to  extravagance,  and  to  every  vice  that  is  fed  by 
extravagance  ;  as  being  stiii  unjustifiable,  even  iliough  there  were  a 
certainty  of  its  not  havmg  eiijier  vice  or  extravagance  for  its  coose*- 
quence  any  more  than  for  its  caqse. 

My  next  objection  is  to  the  amount ;  as  being  without  limit ; 
as  scorning  all  limit :  and  being  of  itself  capable  of  effecting  a  re- 
volution in  the  3tate  oi propeny,  if  it  did  npt^  ip,a  r^vo)utioa  in  the 
state  of  power,  find  ^.  preyejitive  remedy.  .  •      • 

I.  In  the  first  place  as  to  principle. 

Now,  to  a  provision  of  X\i^  sort  in  questio^i,  w  hat  is  it  that,  ac- 
cording.to  the  Right  Honoral^le  Gentleman's  law,  is  to  constitute 
H  man*i^  title  ?  .U  is  ''  rfecf/^;" — mere  d^cay  ;^-tiie  ^ving  /alien 
into  decay ;  i.  e.  the  being  at  the  tiipe  in  question  in  "a  state  of  in* 
digence.  Mark  well^  tliat  to  indigence  at  that  degree,  to  which  the 
next  degree  is  death,  or  at  least  disease,  his  argument  does  not 
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loo)&  ;  for  indigence  in  th^t  shape,  provision  is  made  already— >niade 
to  wit  by  the  species  of  lax  called  the  Poor  Rale^  :  a  tax  whjch^ 
even  by  the  Right  Honorable  Geiitleman  himself^  on  whose  feelr 
ings  public  burdens  sit  thus  lightly^  has  never  been  spoken  of  as 
a  light  one. 

This  provision  then  is^tiot  the  sort  and  degree  of  provission  he 
has  in  vioM' :  of  the  sort  and  degree  of  provision  which  he  has  iiy 
vieWy  what  mpre  adequate  or  une\ceptiopa(>le  description  can  be 
given,  th^ntliat  which  has  been  given  in  and  by  his  own  words  ?  Por 
*^  iwbie"  faoiilies,  theq  it  must  be  noble,  for  **  respectable*^  families 
it  must  be  respectable. 

Agai})st  provision  of  even  the  scantiest  kind,  an  objection  that  by 
many  has  been  regarded  as  a  pereipptory  one^  is,  that  it  operates 
as  a  provision  for  idleaess  and  e&travagance.  By  myself  any  more 
than  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  k  has  never  beei|  reg^rdr 
ed  in  that  light ;  not  seeing  tliat  so  long  as  it  is  contined  to  what  is 
absolutely  nefressary  to  keep  a  person  alive  and  free  from  disease, 
and  given  on  condition,  of  woikii^,  where  work  can  be  made  pror 
fitable,  ({»jid  beyond  this  I  undertake  not  for  the  defence  of  it) 
subsistei^e  \s  capable  of  acting  to  ^tny  preponderantly  formidable 
extent  in  that  character :  and  considering  that,  without  some  such 
prdvisioo,  multitudes  there  are,  that  by  inBrmity,  the  result  of  in- 
famy, or  decrepitude,  or  iHsease,  would  without  any  default  of  their 
own,  be  exposed  to  perisb,  and  would  accordingly  pefisb,  by  linger** 
ing  disease  or  famine. 

But  by  any  such  provision,  neither  the  generosity  of  the  Right 
Tlonorable  Gentleman,  nor  so  much  as  Mi^ju&tice  is  to  be  satisfied; 
for  noble  families  satisfied  it  never  can  be  by  ai;iy  thing  less  than  a 
noble  provision  :  for  respectable  families  by  any  thing  less  than  a 
respectable  one. 

In  the  provision  already  made  by  law^ — a  provision  neithqr 
limited,  npr,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  capable  of  being  limited, 
some  have  viewed  a  gulph  capable,  of  itself,  of  sviallowing  up  one 
of  these  days  the  whole  produce  of  national  industry.  Of  any  such 
disaster  I  have  not  for  my  own  part  any  serious  apprehension;  but, 
oi  ihe  generosity  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  or  by  what- 
eses  other  name  this  article  in  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues  be  to  be 
called,  of  this  virtue,  if  once  admitted  to  operate,  and  in  the 
character  of  a  principle  set  the  law  to  practice,  1  cannot  but  regard 
this  catastrophe  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 

II,  For  now  let  us  think  a  little  of  the  amount :  and  to  this  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  has  not  attempted  to  set  any  limits. 
Vain  indeed  would  have  been  any  such  attempt;  the  principle 
scorns  all  limits.  Taken  by  itself,  nobility,  had  that  been  the  only 
source  of  demand,  on  this  score^  would  not  have  scorned  all  limits. 
Noble  fainihes  for  example^  so  many  : — in  each  family^  generations 
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reckoning  downwards  from  each  peer,  to  be  regarded  as  s^  nobkj  so 
many : — minimum  of  the  pension  to  each  individual  in  a  state  of 
decay,  according  to  the  rank  occupied  by  the  fiimily  in  the  scale  of 
the  peerage^  is  so  much.— Here  would  have  been  one  exercise  for 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  skill  in  6gtires. 

Bat  neithj^r  for  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  generosity,  nor 
for  his  jn9iice,  is  it  enough,  that  for  noble  families  in  decay  a  noble 
provision  be  thus  kept  up ;  for  respectable  famiUes  in  the  same' 
atate  there  must  moreover  be  a  respectable  one.  Here  all  powers 
of  calculation,  even  those  of  the  Rigot  Honorable  Gentleman,  would 
find  diemselves  at  a  stand. 

for  the  moment,  let  me  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  for  theni 
an  analogous,  though  a  somewhat  different  exercise. 

By  the  taxes,  as  they  stand  at  present— (I  presume  it  is  out  of 
taxes,  and  not  out  of  heaven-dropped  manna  or  heaven-dropped 
quails,  that,  according  to  his  plan,  the  noble  and  the  respectable 
provision  would  be  to  be  made) — by  the  taxes,  as  diey  stand  at  pre* 
sent,  a  certain  number  of  families  are  eveiy  year  pressed  down 
from  a  state  of  independence  into  a  state  of  pauper  and  parochially 
supported  indigence.  Now  then,  for  every  branch  of  a  noble  and 
respectable  fiimily,  which  by  the  noble  or  respectable  provision 
respectively,  is  kept  above  indigence,  meaning,  that  which  to  the 
nobje  or  respectable  family  would  have  been  indigence,  how  many 
branches  that,  without  being  either  noble  or  respectable,  or  as  yet 
independent,  would  be  pressed  down  into  that  which  really  is  indi;> 
gence.  If  thought  be  too  much  to  ask  for,  a  calculation  of  this  sort 
from  a  right  honorable  hand,  in  which  figures  are  so  plenty,  and  so 
much  at  command,  might,  at  any  rate,  be  not  undeserving,  it  is 
hoped,  of  a  few  figures. 

Another  exercise  for  the  mathematics  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman.  The  respectable  families  let  them  for  the  moment  be 
laid  out  of  the  question— let  the  calculation  still  confine  itself  to 
the  noble  ones. 

After  observation  taken  of  the  rate  of  the  increase  given  to  nobi- 
lity by  his  still  present  Majesty,  or  even  of  that  part  of  it  that  was 
given  with  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  departed 
hero,  let  him,  with  Cocker  in  hk  hand,  carry  on  the  increase  dirongh 
a  portion  of  future  contingent  time.  Considering  that  nieither 
Scotland,  nor  Ireland,  nor  any  thing  that  is  noble  m  either  kingdom, 
can  on  this  occasion  be  left  out  of  the  account,  let  him  inform  us> 
what  are  the  number  of  years  that  will  have  elapsed  antecedently 
to  that  point  of  tinse  at  which  the  amount  of  the  provision  mack 
oor  Us  plan  for  noble  decay ^  will  have  outstripped  that  of  the  pro- 
vision at  the  same  time  made  for  ignoble  indigence. 

^'  Ob,-  but  you  are  confounding  classes — ^you  are  confoundtng 
species^    Thiais  die  way- with  yeujacobinmadyou  levellers.  ^6tk 
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oonfouncf  every  thing.  The  noble  and  respectable  families  are  oB 
one  species:  the  ignoble  and  unrespectable  families  are  of  another. 
The  ignoble  and  unrespectable  families  are  of  the  species  that  arr 
$eni  to  fValcheren ;  the  noble  and  respectable  families  are  of  ther 
species  that  send  them  there;  The  families  whose  branches  are  to^ 
be  preserved  from  decay,  are  those  whose  feelings  have  a  right  to  be 
consulted :  the  families  that  are  to  be  helped  on  in  the  road  to  ruii^> 
fure  those  whose  feelings  have  no  such  right/' 

A  smile  beams  upon  the  countenance  of  the  Right  Uoimrable* 
gentleman.  He  calls  for  his  extinct  peerage:  be  foresees  hi» 
triumph :  he  beholds  the  confusion  of  the  jacobin ;  when^  at  the 
end  of  the  calculation,  it  has  been  made  as  plain  as  figures  can 
make  any  thing,  how  many  centuries  will  have  elapsed  before  anj 
Stich  outstripping  can  have  taken  place. 

Well  then ;  having,  by  the  success  of  the  operation  thus  perform* 
ed  upon  the  #2o6/e  families,  given  vigor  to  bis  hand,  let  him  try  it 
upon  the  respectable  ones. 

What  has  just  been  seen,  is  what  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
has  not  any  where  said.  IVue: — but  it  is  what  (I  fear  much)  from: 
the  beginning  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  end  of  it^  is  but  too  much  like 
what  he  has  thought. 

^'  Something'' — (says  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  such  is 
his  candor)  "  something  must  certainly  be  allowed  for  mere  favor.** 
Good  sir,  you  already,  forget  your  own  argument:  it  is  all  mere 
favor,  or  it  is  none.  **  Decay/'  not  service,  *'  decay,"  not  merit  in 
any  shape,  real  or  imagined,  was  your  title :  decay,  by  what  cause 
soever  produced,  as  well  as  in  whatsoever  quantity ;  produced  by 
eating  and  drinking,— produced  by  carrying  about  seragHos  ill 
foreign  missions, — produced  by  horse-racing, — produced  by  dic^ 
or  £.  O.,  is  decay  less  decay  i  is  nobility  the  less  noble  i  is  respecta* 
bility  (1  mean  your  sort  of  respectability — the  respectability  which 
consists  in  having  or  spending  money  of  one*s  own  or  other  people's) 
the  less  respectable  ? 

Talk  of  justice  and  injustice.  So  long  as  any  one  individual  is^ 
whether  on  the  score  of  nobility^  or  of  respectability^  preserved  io 
this  way  from  decay,  it  is  not  mere  disfavor,  it  is  no  better..#iail 
mere  injustice^  to  refuse  it  to  any  other, 

*^  But  where  the  instances  are  clearly  improper,  and  it  is  n<^ 
meant,''  continues  the  Rt.  Honorable  Gentleman,  ^' to  contend  that 
tltere  are  no  such,  they  are  at  least  open  to  public  animadversion.** 
Good  sir,  ouce  more  your  candor  carries  you  too  far.  What^ou  do 
not  mean  to  contend  for,  I  must,  even  I^;  indeed,  sir,  there  are  not 
any  such  instances :  your  principle  admitted,  there  cannot  be  any. 
^  **  They  are  at  least  open  to  puhlic  animadversion*^  Your  pardon, 
sir;  indeed  they  are  not.  Indioidualfyihty  are  not :  they  are  not 
Munmou :  i^  the  ^'  puhlic"  two  ^things  dtofedier  ne^ssary  to  tbs 
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purpose  are  wanting,  viz.  information  and  time.  Mr.  Brown  has 
1/200/.  a  year:  two  Miss  Vandals  have  600/.  Wlio  knows  who 
this  Mr.  Brown  or  those  Miss  Vandalg  are  ?  At  the  moment  when 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  noble  or  respectable  decay  in  the 
person  or  persons  of  this  Mr.  Brown  or  these  Miss  Vandal«<^  has  by 
some  noble  or  right  honorable  person  been  whispered  into  the  royal 
ear^  tbe  ivhisperer  knows  :  but  the  next  moment  nobody  knows. 
Even  now  there  are  more  of  them  than  the  public  patience  can 
endure  so  much  as  to  count:  and  shall  we  talk  of  srrutini/?  More 
than  can  be  so  much  as  counted  even  now !  and  what  shall  we  say 
when,  your  principle  being  in  full  operation,  there  iire  with  us  in 
England,  as  you  know  when  there  were  in  France,  enough  of  them, 
to  till  a  red  booky  and  (hat,  like  the  army  list,  no  small  book,  of 
themselves. 

No,  sir :  individually  open  to  public  animadversion  they  are  not, 
even  now :  much  less  at  the  tispe  in  question  would  they  be.  But 
in  the  lump,  in  the  principle  on  which  they  are  proposed  to  b© 
multiplied,  and  that  to  infinity,  they  are  *^  open  to  animadversion  :'* 
and  on  this  consideration  it  is  that  the  presumption,  betrayed  by 
the  present  weak  and  inadequate  attempt  at  "  animadversion,"  has 
found  its  cause. 

On  the  wingy  who  can  think  to  catch,  who  can  so  much  as 
follow,  all  such  wasps?  But  in  the  eggy  if  the  people  have  but  spirit 
enough,  they  may  be  crushed. 

*'  Something*'  (says  the  candor  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman) 
must  be  allowed  for  nscx^  favors  Yes  :  and  something  must  also 
be  allowed  for  an  affection  of  an  opposite  nature.  This  candor  of 
bis  shall  not  go  unrequited  :  it  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  same  coin. 
If  profusion  be,  as  it  appears  to  be,  all  that  is  meant  by  "  the 
abuse,"  a  check  that  abuse  **^  certainly"  has ; — and  that  check  but  too 
*^ certainly*^  is  '^considerable  "  though  unhappily  it  is  far  from  being 
^'  an  effect nar  one.  Of  itself,  profusion y  were  that  the  whole  of  the 
disorder,  would  have  no  check:  but,  complicated  as  it  is  with  ano- 
ther disorder,  corruption,  in  that  other  disorder,  odd  as  the  case 
may  seem  at  the  first  mention  of  it,  it  does  find  a  sort  of  a  check  j 
the  ff^-arrkaa  finds  in  the  septic  diathesis  a  sort  of  astringent. 

The  paradox  will  disappear  immediately.  When  it  happened 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  by  whom  the  casf?  of  the  sprig 
of  decai/ed  nobility  or  respectahiiity  had  been  submitted  to  royal 
♦'  generosity"  or  royal  "  justice,"  had  been  voting  on  the  improper 
aide,  the  instance  (could  any  such  hopeless  intrusion  be  supposed 
on  the  part  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman)  would  be  one  of  the 
clearly  improper  ones,  and  the  decay  would  be  left  to  its  Qwn- 
nfttural  course.  When  so  it  happened  that  on  all  occasions  th^ 
patron  had  properly  understood,  as  in  dut^,  I  mean  in  loyalty^ 
every  such  patron  is  bound  to  understand,  wl^at  on  each  occasioii 
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18  the  proper  side,  the  decay  would   find  it»  proper  pfeservativ^,  ' 

and  the  profusion  would   be  left  to  the  operation  of  that  cheeky  1 

with  the  virtue  of  which  the    Right  Honorable   Gentleman  is  so  I 

nearly  satisfied  ;  I   mean,    that     *^  cerlainly   considerable,  if  tioi  ! 

effectual  check"'  against  abuse,  which  is  **  afforded'*  by  the  pensions  ^ 

forming,  when  the  mischief  is  past  remedy,  part  and  parcel  of  that 
almost  completely  unintelligible^  and  effectually  inscrutable,  mass 
of  information  or  non-inforoiation^  which  is  *^now"  so  regit lariy 
iitid  before  parliament*^ 

IV. — Plea  3.  Need  of  Subsistence  for  Official  Persons. 

3.  A  third  plea  is  that  which  is  Composed  of  the  alleged  uon-  * 
excess,  or  even  insufficiency,  of  official  incomes. 

^'  If  we  look  to  official  incomes,  it  will  be  found  they  ate  m 
most  cases*'  (says  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman)  '^bareW 
«qual  to  the  moderate,  and  even  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
parties  :  in  many  instances  they  are  actually  insumcient  for  these/' 

Under  the  modest  guise  of  a  plea  against  retrenchment,  we 
ha:ve  here  a  plea  for  increase,  and  that  again  an  inexhau^ble 
one. 

In  this  plea,  two  points  preseht  a  more  particular  call  for  obser^ 
Tatiou. 

One  consists  in  the  indefinileness,  and  thence  in  the  universality 
of  the  terms  by  which  the  incomes  in  question,  and  thence  the  inr 
comists  are  designated.  By  '^  official  incomes,"  unless  some  word 
of  limitation  be  annexed — and  no  such  word  is  annexed — must  be 
understood  all  official  incomes.  Less  than  all  cannot  be  meant ; 
for,  if  any  thing  less  be  meant,  the  a>guuient  falls  short  of  its 
undissembled  purpose.  In  most  cases^  scantiness  being  asserted^ 
and  in  many^  insufficiency:— and  that  even  without  a  view  to  the 
single  purpose  of  a  bare  subsistence,  whether  there  be  any  of  these 
incomes  that  are  more  than  ^f  barely  equal"  to  that  object,  is  lef% 
to  conjecture. 

2.  The  other  the  word  necessary,  viz.  in  the  application  here 
made  of  it  to  a  mass  of  expenses  that  are  to  be  defrayed  at  the 
public  charge :  an  aggregate  composed  of  the  several  individual 
expenditures  of  all  these  several  official  persons ;  and  when  the 
present  Mr.  Rose  comes  to  be  in  the  situation  (poverty  excepted) 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  let  any  one  calculate,  whose  skill  in  calcu- 
lation is  equal  to  the  task,  how  many  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
not  to  say  the  millions,  a  year,  that  will  depend  on  the  construe* 
tion  of  these  two  words.  ^ , 

To  anssist  us  in  this  calculation,  an  example,  though  unfortunate- 
ly but  one,  has  been  afforded  us  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gentle- 
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man :  and^  so  far  as  this  carries  us,  it  wilt  appear  tbat^  aveu  Mrber^ 
by  the  frugality  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  it  is  coniiaed 
to  vrbat  is  *^  necessary  "  (the  inflexibility  of  this  virtue  not  sofl^ecing 
it  to  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  even  to  be  ^'  moderate*')  what,  in 
4ipeaking  of  an  official  person,  is  meant  by  his  expense,  is  composed 
of  the  official  income,  whatever  it  be,  which  he  finds  provided  for 
it  by  law,  together  wiih  a  capital  to  the  amount  of  between  eight 
and  nine  years*  purchase  of  it,  or  reckoning  by  the  year,  about  £5 
per  cent,  upon  it,  the  person's  own  patrimony  if  he  happens  to 
have  any,  included  or  not  included.  But  of  this  under  another 
head. ' 

V. — Plea  4.     Need  of  Money  for  makins  Fortunes  for  Official 

Persons  aria  their  families. 

I 

4.  The  next  plea  is  that  which  is  founded  on  the  alleged  neces- 
sity of  enabling  persons  in  official  situations — all  persons  in  all 
official  situations — to  provide  for  their  families  at  the  public 
expense. 

"May  we  not  then  venture  to  ask*'  (continues  thS  argument 
-^rom  the  passage  last  quoted),  "  may  we  not  then  venture  to  ask 
whether  it  is  reasonable,  or  whether  it  would  be  politic,  that  such 
persons  should,  after  spending  a  great  part  of  thekr  lives  with 
industry,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  in  the  discharge  of  trusts  and  public 
duties,  be  left  afterwards  without  reward  of  any  sort,  and  tfaeir 
lamilies  entirely  without  provision  ?'' 

The  skill  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  in  arithtndic  is 
above,  far  above,  dispute ;  but,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  as  much, 
his  logic  seems  to  be  not  altogether  upon  a  par  with  it. 

His  antecedent,  as  delivered  in  the  last  preceding  sentence,  is 
.  ihat  .the  ^'  official  income"  of  the  official  man  is  "  in  many  instances 
insufficient,"  even  for  his  necessary  expenses,  meaning  his  necessar}' 
mtrrent  expense ;  and  in  this  next  sentence  the  consequent  or  eon- 
ichsion  drawn,  is  that,  in  plain  English  and  to  speak  out,  he  ough^ 
to  be  enabled  to  make  his  fortune  always  at  the  public  expensi&  f 
jmd  that  to  so  good  a  purpose,  that  after  his  decease  his  family  may 
in  respect  of  current  expenses,  so  long  as  it  continues,  find  itself-^-^-^ 
ki  what  plight  ?  in  the  same  plight  (we  are  left  to  conclude)  or 
diotwbouts,  as  its  founder,  the^official  man  himself. 

As  to  the  being  preserved  as  long  as  it  lasts,  preserved  in  all 
itS' branches,  from  decay,  that  any  such  provision  would  foe  short 
of ^  the  itnark,  though  not  to  what  degree  short  of  the  mark,  is  what 
we  are  assured  of;  for  if  the  family  of  an  official  person  be^a 
respectable  family,  (and  if  not,  what  family  can  be  a  respectable 
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ittie?)  if  this  be  atektod,  ''trusts,"  or  no  trusts,  '^pnfilic  duties/' 
<urno  public  duties ;  the  being  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  preser* 
VatioD  from  decay  is  a  right  that,  in  the  preceding  paragraph^  has 
been  claimed  for  them  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's 
*^  gefurositjf/'  9upported  by  his  justice. 

The  form  of  the  argument  is  indeed  rather  of  ,the  rhetorical 
than  the  logical  cast — May  we  not  verUure  to  ask  9  The  answer 
is,  good  Mf  no  apology — ask  boldly :  but  ask  one  thing  at  a  time. 
First,  let  us  make  up  the  deficiency  in  respect  of  current  and  present 
expenses,  and  as  the  supply  we  are  to  provide  for  these  **  discharges 
of  trusts  and  duties"  is  to  keep  pace  with  their  expenditure«-*with 
the  expenditure  of  each  and  every  of  them  (for  your  ^'  generosity'' 
makes  no  exception)  "  may  we  not  then  venture  to  ask/'  on  our 
partSy  for  a  little  breathing  time  i  If  so,  then^  after  we  have  taken 
breath  a  little,  will  be  the  time  for  entering  on  the  further  employe 
meat  you  have  found  for  us:  via.  the  making  provision  for  the 
families  of  those  official,  and  therefore  meritorious  persons,  whose 
^^  industry,  zeal,  znAjidelUy/*  as  we  have  not  the  honor  of  being 
acquainted  with  them,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  dispute. 

To  tMs  industry,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  the  '^  reward"  which  your 
generosity  and  justice^  your  reason  and  your  ^'policy"  have  in  store 
for  them,  is  doubtless  to  be  proportioned :  for  otherwise  those 
virtues  of  theirs,  would,  as  to  a  part  of  them  more  or  less  consider- 
abk,  be  left  without  reward— (virtue  left  without  its  reward !) 
and  as^  in  die  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  degree  in  which  these 
several  virtues  will,  by  the  several  official,  and  therefore  merkori^ 
ous,  persons  be  displayed,  your  '^po/fcy,'' under  the  guidance  of 
your  ''  generosity,"  will  not  find  itself  under  any  restraint ;  the 
quantity  of  the  reward  will  be  as  little  in  danger  of  finding  any 
such  limits  as  would  pinch  and  straiten  it. 

The ''insufficiency"  of  their  respective '' official  incomes,"  for 
the  respective ''  necessary  expenses"  of  these  officially  industrious, 
aeealons,  and  ''  faithful"  persons — as  such  is  the  title  on  which  the 
"  generosity,"  "justice,"  *'  reasonableness,"  and  *'  policy"  of  the 
R^ht  Honorable  Gentleman  rests  their  right  to  have  their ''  necesf 
sary  expenses"  defi^yed  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
fortunes  made  for  them ;  and  as  no  other  man  can  be  so  good  a 
judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  man  as  the  man  himself  is,  there 
is  a  sort  of  comfort  in  the  reflection — ^how  small  the  danger  is, 
jthat,  upon  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman,  virtue,  in  any  such  shape  at  least  as  that  of  '^  industry^ 
<  zeal,  and  fidelity,"  (meaning  always  official  ditto)  will  be  left  with- 
out its  reward.  Having  got  ydur  official  situation,  you  spendi  in 
h  so  much  a  year -as  you  find  necessary.  Having  so  done,  thus, 
and  then,  is  it  that  you  have  entitled  yourself  to  the  benefit  of  die 
Right  Honorable  Gentlentan's  conclusion— his.  logical  conqlusion^ 
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einbellished  and  put  into  the  dress  of  a  'rhetorical  eroiem;  tiud 
•jou  are  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  taxes  as  much  more  as  wiU 
secure  to  your  "  familj"  that  *'  provision"  which,  in  virtue  o*' your 
^yindnslryy  zeal,  und  fide /ity"  speaking  without  partiality,  or  with 
DO  oxiwr '^  pari  ia  I  it  11/"  than  that  which,  according  to  /the  Head- 
Master  *  ill  the  school  of  official  economy  is  a  kind  of  justice^  it 
appears  to  you  to  deserve* 

After  so  exemplary  a  pattern  of  diffidence  as  has  been  set  by  a 
Bight  Honorable  Gentleman,  whose  grounds  for  confidence  are  so 
manifest  and  so  unquestionable,  a  plain  mau  who  feels  no  such 
grounds,  nor  any  grounds,  for  any  such  pleasurable  sensation,  can 
scarce  muster  up  enough  of  it  to  put  a  questioti  of  any  kind,  for  fear 
•of  being  thought  encroaching :  but,  if  any  one  would  save  me  han»- 
less  from  that  charge,  I  would  venture  to  ask  whether  it  may  not 
Jiave  been  hy  jl  too  unqualified  adherence  to  these  principles,  m  too 
rigid  adherence  to  these  precepts,  of  the  two  great  mastek-s,  and  m'tdh- 
put  taking  the  benefit  of  those  precautionary  instructions,  which  'At 
prudence  or  even  the  example  of  one  of  them  might,  if  snfBcieiitly 
studied,  have  furnished  diem  with,  tluit  their  Right  Honorable  friend 
Mr,  Steele,  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Villiers,  and  till  the  other  day 
Honorable  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  gallant  gen^^l  Delancy,  and  the 
y  industrious^  zealovs,  and  faitk/ni"  Mr.  John  Bowies,  with  hU 
.et  caeteras>  and  so  many  other  et  caeleras,  were  led  into  those 
little  inaccuracies,  which  time  after  time  have  afforded  matter  oi  so 
much,  diough  happily  as  yet  fruitless,  triumph  to  Jacobins, 
ievellera,  and  parliamentary  reformers  ?  -  '  " 

It  is  necessity  alone,  and  not  inclination,  that  in  the  perferm^oce 
of  the  task  I  have  set  myself  ha  the  school  of  economy,  so  frequent- 
ly imposes  upon  me  so  great  a  misfortune  as  that  of  being  seen 
to  differ  from  so  great  a  master  as  tlie  Right  Honorable  Gentienton : 
ai^  Accordingly  wherever  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
descry  between  us  any  thing  like  a  point  of  coincidence,  it  is  rwsA 
proportionable  eagerness  that  I  lay  hold  of  it,  and  endeavor  to 
.makje  the  most  of  it. 

His  plan  is — that  "official  persons,"  among  whom,  for  tfaie 
purpose  in  question^  he  includes  (I  presume)  pei-sons  proposed  or 
proposing  themselves  for  official  situations,  should  determine  for 
4h^ms.e(ves  what  mass  of  emolument  is  sufficient  for  their  ovrn 
expft4ises,  and  v^hat  for  the  expenses  of  their  respective  families,  m 
j>resent  and  in  future.  Now,  thus  far  this  is  exactly  my  plan. 
Thu4  far  then  we  are  agreed;  but  now  comes  the  unfortumde 
difference. 

My  plan  (it  will  be  seen)  is,  that  having  formed  his  own  calcuia- 
tious,  each  candidate,  in  taking  his  determination,  should  takis  it 

'  Burke,  65. 
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once; for  all :  .9nd  oKNre^ver^  ibat,  %b  id  the  case  of  stortt^  in  which 
instance^  inslead  ;of  skiUul  labqMr  itself,  tbe  produce  of  skilful 
labour  has,  with  such  well-grounded  approbation,  on  the  part  of. 
the  Rjight  Honohible  G.ei^llettian,  been,  ever  since  the  time  he 
8peak8  of '  regularJy  furnished  fl>r  the  public  service,  there  should 
be  9  ^^.CQrapetition  ;'*  wher^upqujhat  oiie  of  them,  whose  jildgmeut 
coiicerniug  what  is  sufficient  for  him  and.  hiSy  is  most  favorable 
to  thetpHbiic  int^refit^.shoMld  (unless  for^  and  :to  the  .extent  of^ 
apeeialTcause  to  xU^  Cj^tx^ry)  be  accepted.    . 

Thus  far,  my  .plan.  But,  according  to.  the  Right  Honorable* 
Gentlenian'i),  the.  acc^t^d^cni^didatc,  whv  without  any .  such  com- 
pe^^qu'is  to  b^  acc^4>^fd,  Viz.. in  c.pnsidefi^tion  of  that  **  industry^ 
tmltiUiid  Jidelitjf^''  which  yijU.be^so  sfue  of  being. found  in  hi'ni~ 
this  4ii;c#f^ted  i^ndiclafe,  i»fiier.  Iiis  calqida^on  ha^b'eeH  formed^  and. 
the  p$cet,  with,  its  emoluHiea^^  takeii  |)o^^sfi^n  of^  isr  to  have  th^ 
eonfe^iience.'Of  jrcunaiiutig  i|t  liberty  to^  jQoi-recft  by  the  light  of 
^ll|le»^(M*e  (as  we  skaU  see*  tlip  illustrious  chief  and  p^tterA  of 
idl:.QtQ(ual  meO  dirf)  any  aucJti  eiirors  a9.thc  calculation  shall  from 
tiine.to^  iim^  have  been  fpuod  to  cpiititin  in  \\.  By  this  practical 
t^r^  b^iKing  asceitiiiined  x^iiat  is  **  neceiSfiiri/**  for  his  a\vn.  present 
eftp^N^es,  ho  \viU  have  pi|t  hitT)Sf^lf  in  a  condition,  :to  determine,  and; 
ought  accordingly  to  stand  charged  with  the  '^  trust  and  duty*'  of 
determining,  wliuit  further  provision  will  be  necessary  for  the 
^'necessary  expenses^  of  his  family,  considercvi  in  its  several 
bpattches,  presei\t.  and  futiire  contingent,  for, and  during  tfie  con- 
tinuance of  that  portion  of  time  called y(//i/re  time. 
..j^l^polter  unfestunatie  differeiiceis — that  according  (!o  iny  plan, 
no  exclusioiiy  either  express  or  implied,  is  put  upon  such  candidates 
to;  whom  it  may  liappen  to  have  property  or  ihcome  of  their  own  ; 
mwble;  as  I;am  to.  discover  any  such  office,  for  the  ^*  trusts  and 
dutm'*  of  whidv  any  such  property  or  indonie  can  reason** 
il^lyvJbf  considci^d,  at  fcoistitutihg,  Jo  any  point  of  view,  a  groihid 
i>f  fjJBunalificatooni  ot  lo  understand^  hbw  it  can  be  that «  hundrM 
a  yew  should,  in  tbe  case  of.  its  being  a  man's  own  frivate  nAioneyy 
gpi  biifiintOMeai'ds:  the  defraying  the  ^^ntcessary  expenses'*  of  him 
^Kodiiii^  than'  if  it  wiere  -so  much  jpuiVic , money,  re^eived'in  the 
almp^  of/ officii  .emolument  out  of  th^  public  purse*  Whit;  m 
regard  .to  nzf^  x>fficial  man^.my  plan  actoiidingly  assumes,  is,— ehlwv 
that.fa^  btt  morte  or.Uss  property  o^  tBooiBDe  of  hiaowny:  or  (what 
iil;;n]jii..viewo>iDes  to  much  the  same  .thing)  whai;  if  any  things 
moMtil. to  the»ofi&ciiilaitaatioii,. after  the;  oner  made  by  him,,  ik 
fc«i|t]90  to  ity'.hiM.'beeu  actept^d,  i8»  in  his  own  jjudgmeht,  sufficient 
ior/hiiB  ^^£9fp9}im^'  f^:nece»sahf''  u4  udneccaaaryv  uj^On  every 
imigioable  score..  .....  ,      .     *  ^   i     .   :     . 
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Of  4hii  auuinptioii^  dial  fiAiA  m««i«  $&  mUmg  to  luive  htek 
proceeded  upou  by  the  Right  HoDorable  GenmoMii't  pln^  i$ 
exactly  the  reverse. 

True  it  ia^  that  no  disqualification  Jltt,  exeluding  from  oflkial 
aituations  all  such  persons  as  shall  have  either  property  or  income^ 
is  any  where  proposed  by  htm ;— ^no,  nor  is  so  much  at  any  re* 
comniefidatioa  given  by  him  lo  the  niitdonii  of  the  crown  in  tfie 
choice  It  makes  of  persons  for  fillmg  these  aituationsy  to  act  as  if  a 
law  to  some  such  effect  were  in  force.  Bttt|  all  along^  the  siq^posi^ 
lion  proceeded  and  argued  upon  by  him  is— *that  there  exists  not  in 
the  quarter  in  question^  any  such  relative^  a upeiflisous  matter :  a 
state  ^  entirehf  mkhout  provision'*  is  the  sMa  in  which  *^  ^^^^ 


wards"  to  wit,  after  '^  agrmt  pari  (f  Us  life  spsnT  by  the  ^official 
^lerson  ^in  the  chschaifooftnisls  and  duties/^  his  ^^famihj^iM 
spoken  of  aa  bang  ^^  Mt/'  «nd  it  is  upon  thia>  soppositioii  thttt  at 
leiMt  the  ^'m/m^"  or  the  Right  HonoiaUe  <2eBde»an  ^t  to 
apeik  of  his  iNiaDanity)  grounds  itself  in  the  appeal  it  mikea  to  that 
same  endowment^  which  he  behokb  as  fixed  m  the  breaita  of  those 
Honorable  persons  for  whose  aae  dib  bason  of  economy  is 
dedigoed.  Would  it  be  *^  r«asofi£i&&^-*--wo<ild  it  be  ^^poUHc/^me 
Ihe  questions  whidi  on  thb  occasion  he  asks  leave  to  ^  vsnhtre  to 
askr 
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,  A  fifth  plea  ia  cggspoBSid  of  th^i  aUe^^  necessity  of  buying  off 
men  from  private  pursuits :  in  other  words,  of  the  want  of »  ^-^  wi»- 
i^*  liiere  would  be  in  taiim^,  toallow  tooftciatoies^v^loaU 
jsMfdsl  men7*-jn  tibe  sbap^  of.  offiqud  .eiuoliiiii^nty  as '  mi^ch  mooey^ 
at  ^  least,  as  any  bo^y  can  gain  '^'by  tudcov  manuAi^cteres.'^ 
:  1flt,woiddhardly"<sajFftbep..6<k>  ^^faemss,  on  r{^flteit|  io 
aiE^t9b]isb  a  pnmipUy  wbMi' would  fa%ve  41  Icndsiuy  aft  i^ail'  lo 
^lEfihide  feom  the  servico  of  ^boir  i^ountry  m»eu  l&my  lo  ho  -  uat&i 
^|u  it.  Geeat  Qunibers  of  tbpse  who  ^xufg^p  vtk  ^fsA^-  and.  uutaufii^ 
luhi.(thai>  whom  uone  #130  beld  in  greater  eslmation  by  thojuathor), 
uc  vshoentcc  into  various  profis^cHOOf,  frequently  acquire  vefy  laqpe 
ioftunei^'  (vary  true  iodeiw>^  'riu»d  s^ojb^,  if  they  baiKt  taieqis  ai^ 
.peraeymn^,  fail  lo  obtam  iudependewa»  Wh«t4airiMi^j«sti|le, 
or  naaia^Ur  ia  tbeie  tben  in  marking  the  obaraclec  of  the  offieud  aann 
dono  wi^  iSsraapQCt,^  aiid  hmsdf  aaw&tahiyiairowardifrftw 
caae,  beyofid  aiia»9^  stipieud.^di?  hif.  k^bour  und  a^rvtceiy  jwrt 
siifiiGient  ^  bi^  cuffrept4PXpenaeSi  hcop^^er.  faiiyslljr  imd  ^dSigi^)^ 
he  may  have  discharged  an  important  trtist  foira  lofmommifiiy^MO^'* 
^*  Surdy"  (concludes  he)  'f  i$  is  not  unwise  or  uiir«lfiiPPl)>^vlb«lt  dio 
public  should  be  in  a  situation  to  &itf  to  a  liinited  extent  for  talents, 
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m  coiiipetitiofi  wMi  other  honorable  and  lucrative  firofessbns,  txA 
irarioQs  branches  of  trade  and  manufaetorea/^ 

Thus  far  the  Right  Honorable  Audior:—* as  for  the  oblcnre 
commentator^  perpleiity  is  once  morehis  fate.  The  Right  Honorable 
Author  speaks  of  a  prindph^^'^  principle  mliicli^  anch  as  it  is,<  be 
disapproves  of;  Bot  wfaair'thia  principle  is,  tbe-^sibscure  comment 
tator  can  no  otherwise  take  >lwi  chance  for  dedaring!^  nr^ht,  than 
by  a  very  randem  guefee*^ '  ^  -  "•  .  ".   . 

The  omitting  In  the^  instance  of  alii- tyffi^tal  person  ttfinnfce  for 
his  family  a  provision,  stich  as  he  (tbe'otteii^persoii)  or^dft)-Ri^ 
Honorable  AvArnt,  or  «>ifiebody  ^se  (and^^il^aise  I)  shaH  pitdl 
upon  ^s  being  ''iteefMary;^  and,  accotdi%^40  the  v  just-described 
plan  of  estimation,  sufidiit^lK:}  ^Am^dmman  to  this  effect)  iaH'^lh* 
thii^  to  %diicb,  by  t^  t«yia  M#4itie  i^f^  «<^  j9i(jiicq0fc,^  the  iligitt 
Honoradlile€emleBiaM;  ^cnre^tm^'*  mditns  to4«ltt<^thee«9iiKK! 
(for  gentle '«ad  considerate  as  it  il, 'itJis-atiH  a  M:«M«ire)-^»-attsfefced 
tD>it^  vtt.  by  sayii^  of  irtthai'^it  ^»«3sttld  hafdiy  be^ivise  F'  ^^n; 
this  nlustbeit:  at  any*  rate,  it  is  die  netretti  srpproath  fo  it  ftuft 
the  perpleted  commehtator  is^«ble'to  make;     

But,  of 'this  prindfk,  'which  **'it  mfmld  hapihf  -  he  miH^4o»  etfc^* 
hlkhy  tfaonghuttfortunatrff  we  baff^Mo  siichepeeiCttattd^j^ttficniar 
description^  as  (were  it  only  to  save  us  from  wishing  to  see  pu  la^ 
wise  principle  established)  we  cannot  but  wish  for,  we'  haver  at 
any  rate  a  general  description,  viz.  such  a,  description  as  is  giyen 
Of  it  by  the  designalibn,  its  imputed  tendency  ;^— ^and  diat  in  4o  matiy 
words  1*^— *'  a  principle''  (says  be)  '^  which  would  have  a  tendfitu^ 
kt  faM'to  exddd^  fr^A  dfe  seinriee  of  their  country  men  Itkielj  to 
be  tiiefttl  to  It-^V  •"    •  ' 

Mow  in  this  }»Hiti?{pift;i  if  so  il^%lethat  tM  perpfexed  conmijetN 
tittor  has  succeeded- in  his  hmnble  ^deavoiirs  to-  pierce  the  cioud 
that  eo^ers  it ;  il»'  Miis  prkici^le  we  have  uhodier  measui^  ^'  the 
^oifhtity  df  emdluinent  ^ich  on  ttds  single  kcore^  ilot  to  sp^  M 
priiefit  M  ifii^Mh4ir-^il''fti8  otiekce^irtkt,  vie..jAlaf^oF  ttio#^  ^ 
tue^einplbyiidili  fl^iAfin^  \h&  TortlHlii6><bf  HieilF  re«|>eiftive  ftaMii^ 
ihtrjin^i  If diHMbte  A»NtfiEir,^d  it  itepeiSd'  on  kte,  #bukl,  i6  iim 

'  Let?  iks  1i4ert)%iii8h'>^i«tel  <»§4tiin<es  t^  be^^^sti^iMied;  WUft^ 
tiAdef'tt^  hlstt1i<|dd^'  WetefiraM,)M%s  on^Nc>r'4Aeptf>^<9^s  ft^^Midi 
tiVs^'d^ilM'  €inol«ment^M9  M$N»a^^  -'Wlii^,'^6iidi^  this  heML 
'WV  fis^ldii^, '  i^  a  MH^t  bf  SSatfitffd^  tekimeifiii^  '^Mkfeh  ^ 

iUMkWy  'ol^  fbfrt  mmmy^  kmitamm^  «i^  ibe^'^tiiba'tedi  >  lind 

Mbi9  ^Mbtik^^^^iHiv^ipdfpmfi  bttC»  a«{ffieMk^<j^M»§e  i^  ritrnM^khd 
U  ¥tSti^  Mlih1taHll}M;  ^^Wyh'^^t^Hng  ^  a^4w^  y«l^dfflcial, 
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to  becotnp  such  by  buyirig' bim  off  from  other  pursuits;  from  alt 
pursuits,  how  lucrative  soever,  in  any  one  of  which,  if  not  thus 
bMight  off,  it  might  have. happened  to  him  to  engage. 

But,  if  the  quantity  allowed  for  this  fresh  purpose  (viz.   the 
buying  off  purpose) .  be  ample  enough,  (and  the  necessity  of  not 
benig  niggardly  on  this  score,  will  be  no  secret)-^ the  consequence 
hf  that  by  the  help  of.  a  little  economy^  such  as  at  the  hands  of  so 
enlightened  a  professor  of  economy  it  might  not  be  too  much  ta 
venture  t«  ask  for«  one  ai>d,  the  same  mass  of  money  might  be 
made  to  serve  both  purpoa^s*     The  reaspn  is — that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twd  purposes,  tfAO  different  periodi are  in  <juesM.on  :  viz.  that 
of  possession,  and  that  of  txpectaacy.     W  hen  actually  in  possession, 
whatsoever  it  be.that  is  necessary  to  a  man,  for  the  good  purpose 
(w4iatev«it  it  be)  »]iieh  is  ]»  questioa  (nuiki^ga  family,  for  e^^mple, 
»iid  so  forth)  that  it  is  that  he  must  have  in  h^nd.     B.ut,  before  he 
baa  taken  posst88iofi,.^Dd  ,till  .he  bas, taken  possession,  it  is  not 
necessary,   how  desirable  floexer  on  spn^e  %^couot.^  il(,  niig)bt  be, 
thai  »t  the  public  expense  J^ejriioiild  haveiany  thing.     So  as  yo^ 
do  but  give  him  in  prospect,  and  SMfficiently  secured,  as  Ji^Uiph  ;ai^| 
if  m  pcissessioh,  W43iuld  be«'by  ever,;sp  little,  tx^ox^  than  any  man 
6v«r'got  into.possesaion  of  by  means,  vf  trade.  Qr  manufactures — a^ 
rtii^iion  for.  example-^that  sam/e million  will,  when  tl^e  time  comes, 
be  aeoc|>ted  of^  upoa  account  .«t  le|ial,.as  and  for  the  money  uecesr 
s«rjf»to  make  his  hm\y^^  ,  Of « this. same  million,  the  eveutual.po^. 
si^sffioii  beings  sufficiently  secur«ct>  the  h^rjd  ei^peqtatioa  will,  sudice 
tol^uy  him  off  froiii>.all  itrades  and  mai;iuf9Ctures.in  the  lump.;  so 
that  in  fact^  if  .wli6»  measiwed  ac<^qrdij[\g.to  the  .standard  Jaid  dqy^ 
by  this  fflh  plea,  the  allowance  made  on  the  sum,  n^e.ntic^ned  in 
picft  the  ^Jhurth  be  sufficient  ty  iijb^ra),  tt^e^dvap^ge.  mention^  m 
this  ^same  j^iA.plea,  isiso^  mu<^  gi^t  for  nothing, 

'  Mmtei/i  it  must  adl^bis  while  kfi  carefully  kept  in  m^nd— ;9^oi7ej4 
i^the  qnly  soirt  of  matter,  whi^h,  rajccordipg..to.t^e  prjqciples  of 
our  Right  Honornble  Autbor,  is  Ko  the  .  pnrposje,  here  jtn  ^^uesj^ii^ 
vi«.  toihe  purppse  of  .prosviding^recruit^.for  th^^  at^cisil^  estabQ^h- 
ment/GSpeble  ^of.  officiating  in  Ihe  jcharaa^jr  of  ji^atter,  of  rewatd* 
Even  so  substantial  a  thing,  a^  pw«^-7p/^^*'?r.Qf  ^^^gf^^enfr^, 
{ibwerof  patronage^ — tiilf^,r-Jiomr§f  npt,.  to.  »9p^k.9f  ^ny  s^cli. 
empty  bubble  as  repuiathji^'^M  tliis,  in  the  esiiip,atio|i  of  thfj 
night  Honorable  Aiiitbor,  is,4o  4h^  pufj^se  her^  ii^  fiuestipn.  u\ 
leaisli' AiHthcmt  foi^e  oc xalue^    ,.,,.,       ,  ;   i;  ,,   ,  ,:.  I, 

.  »MoneyHtbei«ftme,  and  iAtthe^i^ine  .%|ia<itij(y  as  jjf' there  y^jffifi 
fiothitig>else.thathad.a^y.iiraIiie»ia»the  m^Upr  Qf  y^hicii^^pfewqrf^^ 
Of '  whatever,  it  h^.t^at  is(  tQ.  Qpi^tU^ti^,;^^!^!^^.  jjn^Vcei^eni^  tQ 
engage  in  the. service  of  Ae.  o»mtKff  is  to  be  fipqago^ed.. . .  j 

.But,  as  is  very  truly  ob^f^Tyeyd  by. li^e  R^ht  i9,o4^fay«  ,Gpaf\e^ 
man, s^^  at  is^  that  ia virtue  oi  the  money,  tbe.pro^fect  oit^  wb»(?|| 
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they  present  to  those  who  engage  in  them,  there  are  not  only 
'**  other  honorable  and  lucrative  professions,"  but  ^Harioiis  branches 
of  trade  and  manufactures/'  that  enter  into  "  competition"  with 
the  money,  whieh,  in  the  character  of  official  emolument,  stands 
annexed  to  official  swvice. 

Equally  true  it  is,  that  every  instance,  in  which,  in  case  of  a 
man's  "  engaging  in  any  of  those  non-official  lines  of  industry,  and  in 
particular  in  any  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  it  might  happen 
to  him  to  get  more  moncfythan  he  could  «by  official  service,  th« 
difference,  whatever  it  m«y  *be,  has  *'  (to  Use  the  ^wrords  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman)'**  a  fewrfc/iry  At*  feast  to' exclude  from  the 
service  of  their '.country  mm' likely  to  ie  useful'  to  it,'**  True,  on 
(he  other  hand,  it  is,  that  the  diarsTCter  in  which  this  *^  tendency" 
operates,  is  not  that  of  a  physical  bar  :  no,  nor  so  mucli  as  that  i)i 
a  penal  statute.  It  is,  however,' In  the  character  of  that  sort  of 
obstacle,  the  resisting  force  of  which'  is,  in  hi^  eyes,  so  powerful 
that  the  whole  paragraph,  with  the  whole' of  the  de*ob«lruent  force 
therein  contained,  is  devoted  to  dte  sole  purpose  of  removihg  it ; 
viz.  by  persuading  thosfe  on  whom  it  depends,  so  to  order  mattery 
that  by  this  *^  discharge  of  trusts  atid  dutfes-**  indr^  money  may  to 
be  got  by  some  body  or  any  body,  than  can  be  got  by  any  body  in 
the  exercise  of  any  "lucrative  profession,  trade,  or  inaftfifocture*" 

Now,  then,  to  get  the  better  df  so  troublesoitie  a  thing  as  tfai« 
'^ principle  of  exclusion/*  and  enable  the  **  service  of  the  c^mntryy^ 
t6  have  as  good  ^  chance  as  *'  trade  and  mannf'ncturts^*  have^  fo» 
"engaging  fnen  likely  to  he  vsefUl  to  it/*  what  is  then  to  be  done? 
two  coursed  there  are,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  but  two,  by 
which  any  such  effect  is  capable  of  being  produced.  One  co»* 
3ists  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  money  capable  of  beiiig  gained  np 
the  way  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  the  oth*r,  in'  increasing '  the 
quantity  of  money  capable  of  being  gained  in  the  shape  of 
offi^rial  emolument  in  the  way  oi^  official  service.  • 

To  the  quantity  of  money  capable'  at  present  of  being  gained  iij 
trade  'or  manufactures  there  are  no  limits.  A  million  or  more  <?ne 
hears  spoken  of  as  the  amount  of  the  money  gained -in  Uils  or  that 
instance,  and  even  from  ^o  vei-y  considerable  begirtilings  :  of-  half 
that  money  or  thereabouts  one  hears  of  in  nqiiiibers  of  otheir 
instances.  *  Fixations  of  thik  sort  mbst'rpmam  cicposcd,  not  Only  tq 
original  uncertainty,  but  to  contintial  variation.  By  a  Seledt'com-k 
mltte6,  with  the  Right  Monpfable  Gentlehian  islt  th\i  head,- this 
point,  however,  ii  one  th^t  needSi*  not  despair  of  being  s^tled: 
settled,*if  not  with  mathematical  exactness,  at  any  rate!  with  thai 
rough  degree  of  precision  which  i^  ^Wfficii^nt  fbr  piWcHce'.      *  ' 

T)hxU  It  1>,'WI  Ihis  while,  that  on  bcfhalf  ^oF  the  pdbHc— that 
pul>!i6  "^  which '%e  has  thus  fafc^  undfer^risr  pmiectloh^^iiie  sutti 
which  the  Right  I{onprab|e  Get)tleii|aii  reqtiires  fpx  x\iin  pqrpose  is 
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but  a  *^  limited^*  sum.  To  enable  the  public  to  maiotaio,  on  the 
occasion  in  questioD,  the  proposed  '^  compitition"  with  so  formida* 
ble  a  host  of  competitors  as  ihe  '<  otb^  honorable  and  lucrativt 
prafessionSf  and  various  branches  of  trade  and  mamfaetures"  all 
be  asks  is— that  it  **  should  be  in  a  situation  to  bid  to  a  limited 
extent." 

But|  the  limits  here  alluded  to^at  what  point  shall  they  be  set? 
If  S€^  i^  a  sum,  the  effect  of  which  will  leave  to  these  rival  pursuits 
so  much  as  a  ^*iendemji  to  exclude  from  the  service  of  their 
country  men  who  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  it/'  they  will 
*^  exclude^**  from  the  faculty  of  regulating  practice  oo  this  bead,  the 
Ri^ht  Ho|ft>rable  Gentlpman,  with  those  ''  wise'*  principles  of  his 
^hich  he  is  thus  supporting  against  the  tmvise  ones  he  complains 

of.       .    .  . 

For  a  maximum^  \iegvan\ng  with  the  highest  situation^  shall  we, 
\fi.  ni^ke.sure,  say,  for  example,  a  couple  of  millions^  to  be  laid  up 
over,  and  above  ''  his  necessary  current  expenses/*  by  an  oflBcial 
perspn  who  with  that '^  industry,  zeal,  and  fidelity/' the  union  of 
which  the  Right  Honorable  Accountant  gives  him  credit  for,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  .sbally  in  that  highest  situation,  have  spent  in  the 
"  discharge  of  trusts  and  public  duties  a  great  part**^^8zy  for 
example  five  ajod  twenty  yearsr-of  bis  life. 
.  iPor  our  piaxiihum  talung,  then^  these  two  millicns,  or  even  so 
scanty  an  allowance  as  a  single  million,  and  setting  out  from  this 
point,  shall  we  proceed  downwards  tiU,  after  the  manner  of  that 
Qllier  state  lotteryt  which  is  commonly  so  called,  we  have  got  for 
#ur  lottery  a  number  of  prizes  equal  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
official  situations  i 

^ ,  This  is  what,  " on  reflection,'  the  "  wisdom**  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentletnan  requires  us  to  do,  on  pain  of  seeing  **  esta* 
.  blishedy  the  principle,"  against  Uie  ^^  exclusive  tendency"  of  M'hich 
we  have  been  seeing  him  remonstrate  so  pathetically  :  this,  in  short, 
is  .what  we  musi  dO|  unless,  embracing  the  only  other  branch  of 
the  alternative,  and  going  to  work  in  the  other  quarter,  we  set 
ourselves  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  moiiey  that  a  man  shall  be 
^'  in  q  situatiQn**  to, gain  by  aiiy  of  the  ''  various  branches  of  trade 
qinji  maniifactures** 

In  the  **  bidding^*  thus  proposed  by  him,  **for  talents/*  if  on 
faisphm  Ae  public  serv^e  is  to  have  any  chance  of  bearing  off  ^e 
prize  or  ,priz^,  there  remains  therefore  but  one  other  expedient  • 
a^ad  that  is,/the  ^^  limiting/*  Bxid  thus  eventually  lesseningj^  the 
gi^antity.of  the  emolument  whi^h  men  shall  have  it  in  their jf>ower 

to  make  in  trade  pr  manufactures,      i   ,  ^   ,         \  **. 

.  But  this  is  what  the  Bjgh|;,  Honorably  Q^ntleman  would  nigver 
permit  himself  to  endeavour  at.  For  this  would  be  to  '^m^rk  tififh 
disrespect  the  character"-^not.  now  indeed  *'  of  t^  dfici^^  man/' 
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but  what  in  the  Right  Honorable  Gentlemaii's  estimaticHi  would  b<^ 
quite  as  improper  a  character  thus  to  mark,  viz.  that  of  the  mercdn^ 
tile  man.  It  would  be  to  stigmatize  by  this  invidious  mark  **  great 
numbers  of  those  who  engage  in  trade  and  manufactures  :"*^persons 
^  than  whom  none/'  not  even  the  official  man  himself^  '^  are  by  the 
author''  (as  the  Right  Htmor&ble  Author  is  himself  pleased  to 
assure  them)  ''  held  in  higher  estimation,'*  This,  then,  is  the 
objection  to  the  setting  limits  to  the*  sum,  which  a  man  shall  be 
**  in  a  situation  to  gain  by  trade  or  manufactures  :*'  and  after  an 
objection  thus  conclusive  it  were  lost  time  to  look  for  minor  ones.: 

$.  VII.  IHgression  concerning  Ihe  Value  of  MojHiff. 

Sttcbi  as  we  have  secai,  is  &e  course  one  or  other  brabcb.of 
which  is^  ^' on  reflection,"  in  the  sight  of  the  Right  Hondrable 
Autlipr,  so  necessary,  that  the  omitting  to  pursue  it  is  consider  bj 
him  as  that  which  would  have  the  effector  ''  marking  the  character 
of  the  official  man  mth  dkre^pect  i*  which  to  do  would,  as^  in  the 
way  of  interrogation^  the  Right  Honorable  Qendeman,  widi  most 
incontestable  propriety,  observe9>  would  be  to  act  without  ^^  fair^ 
neu,  justice,  or  reasomJ* 

Now  as  to  *^  disrespect  for  ikis  protige  of  the  Ri{^t  Honorable 
Gentleman's— disrespect  for  him  I  do  protest  that  I  fee!  none.  Bul^ 
99  tP  ^  allowing  to  him  out  of  the  taxes  all  that  money  which  the 
*^ generosity*^  and  *^ justice**  and'*  reason^  nnd*' policy**  and  "  wis* 
4ont**  and  *^  fairness^  of  his  Right  Honorable  Patron  lays  claim  to 
on  his  behalf — without  knowing  exactly  what  it  is,  thus  much  I 
koow^  that  so  expensive  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  disrespect  is 
more  than  I  could  afford  to  pay  my  share  of :  mine  being  one  of 
the ''  nsany  instances  in  which  incofne**  even  though  not  *^  official, 
is  insu^cient  (to  borrow  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleanan's  words) 
'*  actually  insufficient  for  these/* 

What  I  am  therefore  reduced  to,  is— the  plea  that  my  declining 
to  do  tkat,  to  the  doii^  of  which  my  limited  means  are  so  far  from 
being  sufliwient,  is  not  a  mark  of  disrespect'  to  any  body :  and  by 
this  j^ea,  in  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained,  as  I  hifnibly 
Cdfoceive  it  may  be.  to  the  very  last,  without  disrespect  to  the  Right 
Homonble  Gentleman,  I  am  determined  to  abide. 

My  notion  of  him  (I  mean  the  *^  official  man")is— ^that,  bendes 
191011^,  there  are  odier  things  that  are  capable  of  beii^  objeictaP  dF 
hi^  regard :  other  things  that  are  capable  of  engaging  him  to  take 
uiMmiiimself  the  dbl^ations  of  office,  in  the  ^ords  of  the  Right 
HcgioraUe  Atithp7>(pf  the  vidue  of  which^  when  they  are  to  be  hac^ 
I  ao^  t9P  fully  sensible  to  take  up  with  any  other)  to  '*  spendM  even 
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"  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  trusts  and  public  du- 
ties:" ana  in  proof  of  this,  regarding  fact  as  no  bad  proof  of  pos- 
sibility/! have  referred  to  several  most  conspicuous^  and  happily 
very  extensive,  lines  of  practice.' 

If  it  be  by  either  of  lis, — if  it  be  by  any  body,— ^that  tbi^  same 
'*oflScial  nan"  is  treated  with  "  disrespect,"  I  would  venture  to  ap- 
peal to  evi6ry  man,  in  whose  eyes  there  may.  be  any  thing  .besides 
monmf  that  has  a  vahie,  whether  it  is  not,  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  himself,  whose  sympathy  can  so  ill  brook  ihe  imputation, 
and  whose  imagination  paints  to  him  a  set  of  unreasonable  people; 
a  set  of  people,  into  whose  company,  spite  of  all  protestations,  I 
cannot  but  expect  to  find  myself  forced ; — people  who,  being  sworn 
enemies,  to  this  s^me  officially  '^  industrious,  zealots/  end  •faithful" 
person,  exercise  themselves  in  **  marking  bis  character  with  dis- 
respect," in  desoite  of  ^'  fairness,  neason,  ^ndjiisticev"  (p.  65.) 

What  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  iW«M  iipon-^and  in  a 
maoiier  much  *  stronger  than  by  direct  assertion — what  he  insibts 
upon  ia  theAvay  of  assumption^  is-^^tbat  upon  the  mind  ef  his  effi* 
cial  person  there  is  noticing  in  the  world  but  money  that  is  capable 
jof  operating,  whether  in  possession  or  ex^ctatton,  with  <at]y 
adequatedegree  of  efficiency,  in  the  character  Q^'*^Tetc<irdJ* 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  same  sort  of  person,  tny  nolion  is  quite 
opposite.  :-r*quite  opposite,  and  «e  determi^^tely  60,  thiil  the  sup- 
posed eoutranety  of  his  disposition-'  to  the  cbatiacter  gtveii  erf  htm  by 
the  Right  Honorable  Qentkmaa^  is*  all  that  that  plan* of  minei^which 
basffo'often^beefk  alluded  to^  has 'to  ground  itsielf'Bpon.  • 
•■    Money,  fnoney^^netJuNg  ei?*e,   Sir,'i$  ofanyvahteinymir 

iyes*  .  .  .-       ■ •  ,.  .     r.,  ■  . 

...  .Many  things  there  are,  Sir,  besides  moneyythat  heive  tbiinvaiue 
in  your. eyes.  .  ^  #  .       •  •  .      •  :  .. 

.  The  first  is: the  language/ in  which  this  Fe»pectabie  petson  in'  ad- 
dressed by '  the  Right .  Honorable  GentleuKin,  -  his  declared*  patron. 
'J'he  other  is  the  Jangua<;e  in  which  be  is  addressed  by  the  obscure 
^n^ihis  supp^scki  enenty^  .        '    ;   :  .; 

.,  Jja  which  of  thesetwo  modes  of- addrefe^  is  thene ^oftt t^itesfeet, 
JHuostt.pf  \^  diswsp4€t  ^"-i-GeBtle  rea<ler,'ji»dge ^etu dbn  us*  • 
<«  FoFmy  parti' the formen  mode  ol  addteiis  is  one  that  IaqDii^  not 
prj^aiL  upon  jayielf  te  use  lo^ai^ty  tnai^r  no,  not  evtrn  to  tbe&i^t 
Honof^able  GentleaiiAa  hitiisetf  .9  not  e«eii4iis  onvn  licenceyckfiras 
it  as>^ni>t  ^$ftn  his  own^  ex  press  comtna«Mi  woald  prevail  ■  upoQ  4ne ; 
neither  iiirh^,  oof 'O/'him,  could  Ipnevail  upon  myself  ever,  ta  saj 
ail^^^Mpb/ihing:  .for  I  do.vot,4w,!tAatrl  don^t,*-*!  ^voaWss^yafrtu 
fai^'facenH-beliaveitito.he  txue^  \1  beg>ipa(Bd<SHa  for  the  «eaflBiBg;CiMi'- 
Jaradiotion  that  1  pvt  upon  what  he  saya  :  I  mean  not'any  thing  bf 

«  Pari  t.  -        ■ 
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disrespect  to  him  in  this  sliape^  any  more  than  in  the  other.  I' 
mean  not  that,  should  he  absolutely  insist  upon  giving  any  such 
account  of  himself,  be  would,  at  the  moment^  be  saying  that  of 
which  he  would  be  conscious  of  its  not  being  true.  Afi  I  mean 
is-^that  if  such  be  his  opinion  of  himself,  he  does  not  do  himself 
justice :  that,  for  want  of  leisure,  engrossed  as  his  attention  has 
been  by  the  **  discharge  of  trusts  and  public  duties,*'  he  has  not 
looked  closely  enough  into  a  subject— a  human  subject — which,  if 
li6  were  to  become  a  little  better  acquainted  with  it,  than  he  ap* 
pears  as  yet  to  be,  might  afford  him  more  cause  of  satisfaction  than 
tie  seems  to  be  aWare  of. 

Yes,  on  this  ground,  defend  him  I  will,  though  it  be  against 
himself;  and,  'fierce  as  his  attack  upon  himself 'is,  it  b  not  puAed 
-with  so  much  skill,  tmt  th^t  1  wiU  make  bim  parry  it: 

For  this  purpose,  1  do  Tusist  u|>on  it — ^^I  will  take  ho  detiial-^ 

that  he  shalMook  oiice  tnore  at  thehst  of  hts  own  pages  but  on*. 

After  reading,  marking,  and  learning  them,  that  **  tlie  most^d^grad- 

iiig  conruption  of  a  state^totm,  or  his  >  friends;  i»  indeed  by  die 

ioduence  of  money,"  he  will  find  it  written — and  that  immediatdjr 

after — that**  pul^c^  mfen  may  be^toii^pted'lyy  the  iove  Oj'po^tfer, 

as  well  as  by  lust  of  gain. ''--^Nbw,  d«en,  if  by  this  aanore  ibve'bf 

po^ye^  menmay  be  **  ct)rrupted/'  bythts  same  love  of  poux^(Isay) 

tbey  may 'be  opetahd  upon;  and  if  operaicd'  upon  to  a  badiptuc* 

p(»e,  so  may  they,  and  (let  us  hope)  fl^i'mbre'easily  and^edtitbly, 

to  a  g(mA  6xi^  r'  for  wlien  bpera^  upon^to^  a  'bud  purpose,  dhli^ 

must  be  strange  me^t  indeed  if  they  donotfiivd  theftiselires  opedited 

upon,  with  "how  littte  force  ^(»d  edecf  §0e^r,  by  some  prhictple  or 

other,  in  a  counter  ditection :  in  a  counter  direction  byjbitae  piiii- 

ciple  ttr  other,  cail  it  fear  of  \ikrepute,  call  it  cor/science,  call  it- What 

you/  please' — which  they  would  tind  actifig,  not  in  oppositi\M  io^ 

but  kk'toncert  wiAi,  th^  k>ve  of^pou^er,  ')n  ai^^  case^  in  >irfatdi  die 

purpdse;- towards  which '-  it  open^ed  upbtt  th^Hi,  and  towards'  which 

it  tefided  to  direct  their  exertions^  were  a  ^ood  one. 

And  is  it  realty  any  opinion  of  the'Kight  Hoinodible  Gtentk- 
nmn'W,  thiltto  the  love  of  poWer  it  is  impossible  to  actupoiv  tbe'mtfid 
of  mm  in  atty^  direction  but  a  wiutiBr^fAxei  impomible  to  met  upon 
it  wMi  ^^M  ill  any  other  w^y  tdiafi-  byciMTilptiiig  it  i-^N^t  that 
it  is  nMt'  for  if  it  Wer^,  he  wbidd^liakvoff  fidm  MthaMs  wtartto- 
«f<0r/in<the  rfiilp<»  of  ^OM«v,  ih«  felc  tttidkiiig'on  di^rn^  hnp;  xviaM 
iki^kit*  \t"iAi'  M  \^'  vNMlid  a  viper.  -  Adieu  all*  Trea8orethi|i8 ! 
adieu  even  all  Clet^hipif  for  t<y  the  C}feffaAqy,«(eVen'of  Aii*fl«. 
*m«lil,<tHoiigh  no  suah-troubKesome.a^firfiendaige  OS  that  ^f  oMt^nNon 
«4ias«V8rl>e^  f€tt«tea«ifig  ti>4t  and'indukiib^ttg'it^  yet  <not*io 

'  In  the  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Jet  ion,  lately  published  by  the  author,  all 
the  principles  in  question  may  be.tpu&d,  with  Explanations. 
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apealf:  of  numejf, — that  not  being  here  in  queation)  pimer  cnougb, 
wod  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  nui^ht  be  found  thereunto  appertaining, 
if  agentlenian  happened  to  be  m  a  humor  to  make  use  of  it, 

Tniis  it  is  that  in  and  by  every  line^  I  am  laboring  and  toiling  to 
prove,  and  if  possible  persuade  gentlemen  to  be  of  opinion^  that 
ihe  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  But  why  ?  Only  because  in  and  by 
the  argument  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gantleman  the  contrary  fact 
is  assumed. 


$.VIII.  Plea  6.  Need  of  Money  as  a  Stimmius  to  Official  Exertion. 

A  asth  plea,  if  I  understand  it  right^  consists  in  the  alledffed  i^eed 
of  fttcMiey  for  the  purpoae  of  serving  in  the  case  of  official  men  in 
the  chnacter  of  a  stimulus ;  to  be  awlied,  viz.  to  men  of  hereditary 
WMkh  and  independence,  to  spur  them  on  to  the  acquisition  €^ 
talent,  or  ebe  to  be  applied  somewhere  else,  in  order  to  enable  uA 
to- do  vrithotti  diem  Mu  Iheir  talents,  by  having  better  men  in  their 
slead. 

Of  Ant  plea  the  ladeoiiiit  I  am  thus  giviM,  is,  I  must  confess, 
besides  its  not  b^ng  quite  40  qlear  as  1  comd  wisti,  ^  little  long- 
wttdhd ;  but  it  is  the  best  1  am  aUe  to  give.  Meantime  the 
remikt  will  ate  whether  he  can  make  any  thing  better  of  it. 

*^  It  has  always  been  justly  held" '  (says  the  Right  Honorable 

GenlhmiQ)  ''^  ina  free oouiilffy, and  pai^ticnlac^  iti  diis,  lo  be  one 

t)f  its*  greatest  pnvikgesy. that  die  chief  acistpcracy,  as /ar  as  relates 

to'lfae  numageraentiof  its  public  concerns,  shomlti  be  an  aristocracy 

ci  talemt  and  of  virtue^  as  well  as  of  ru^  and  of  froperty  ;  which 

.pdnoiple  would  be  dettrojfedf  if  remuneration  for  public  serviceis 

stan/fl  be  withhdd;  and  the  cammunity  would  be  deprived  of  all 

its  adaanlagse.'   Not  .only  the  great  <^c^  of  stat^,  but  son^eothers 

of  nsost  efliciency''  (Secretmysi^  to  the  Treasury,  perhapS|  for 

inatance)  ^^mu$t  tkm  be' •  (aaeiaiing  probably,  vpould  in  taut  msfi 

fimmutfUf  be)  '<  ^confined  to  men  of  hereditary  wealth  and  in4e|>en- 

denoa;^  aiid>rWthaU  the  proMr  respect  which  sAot</d[£e  entertained 

•^inr  sttdb  mtn,  it  «ittsl  boiauowed  tha^  for  the  acquisidon  and  im* 

prowBBMit  of  laleiits  neeessaij!  for  the  higher  offices^  the  passing 

QaHMJMaU||&  tbaeugli  idw  iirfodov  situations,  i^d  tlpt  principle  rf 

aalmitjfi nrfaih  fsniwatis  map  in  the  attainment,  9fi  miuch^.mQ|re  tlm 

natbe«iaie  fiossessieiiv  of  power  andsWion)  ar#  nui^  nHure  £ivan- 

aIii«lbai.die»AriiiP«  daimrible  by  descent  aloite/' 

/^fcfrv^MiVtt  jdiiade.lv  tbejftight  Honorable  Gentleman,,  in  the 

«ndBfiVfmn  Jw  oaes*|a|MFem}  ppon  bionelf,  and  enable  JM^mlfj  tp 

pay  whalever  rrspf^Jt  mny  be''  gropfn^*  to  pay  to  men  of  a  cer* 

''■•'.••••■■' '    . 
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taio  diescription,  present  an  edifying  spectacle*  It  49  wfcat  he  has 
been  trying  at,  and  laboring  at  throughout  die  nvhole  coarse  of  hit 
paragraph,  (which,  as  the  reader  feels,  is  not  a  very  short  one,)  and 
after  ail  widiout  having  any  great  success  to  boast  of.  Stationed^ 
and  for  so  Ions  a  course  of  time,  close  to  the  very  door  of  the 
Cabinet,  though  not  yet  on  the  right  side  of  it — seeing  the  Duke  of 
Portland  every  day,  seeing  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  seing  the  £om 
Fiscount  Castiereagh,  son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  Earl  of  Ixm* 
donderry,  seeing  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seeing  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  seeing  Earl  Camden,  seeing  the  Lord  Mulgrave — (see-* 
tng  in  a  word  almost  every  body  that  is  worth  seeing)  all  of  them 
not  only  ^'  men  of  hereditary  wealth  and  independence/'  but  even 
ndbles  of  the  land-^among  aU  those  great  men  diere  is  not^oaei  iio 
not  one,  whom  he  has  found  it  possible  to  **  bold  in  aoy  btj^r- 
estimation*'  than  great  numbers  of  those  who  engage  in  trade  and 
manufactnces.  I  mean  antecedently  to  the <fttertions strayed oriiiii 
played  in '  this  present  paragratdi ;  and  bow  small  the  progsom  it) 
wlrich  in  this  same  paragraph  he  has  succeeded  in  nakiogy'letllits 
same  paragraph  itself  declare. 

His  Majesty,  for  wbom'  also  the  Rif^tr  Honorabie-GMAeniiii 
(I  will  be  bound  for  him)b^s  all  atom  i^en  bb^riog,  and  vnAfa  at 
least  equal  energy,  to  entertito  ^  dil  the  freper  rmpect  wUok  skduld 
be  entertained/or^  him,  all  these  greiEUt  mien,  ids^maleily,  or  tkom 
ufhose  estate  (as  -the  lawyers  say)  he'  hath,  were,  at  000'  1im»  or 
odier,  at  the  pains  of  deckbg  out  with  titks,  iad  even-  some  ml 
them  with  n6^iis :  yet  after  all,  and  upon  86  ^lod  ajadge  of 
merit  as  the  Right  Hon<mibIe  Genthsman^^HMie  Moreeiver  who 
has- hud  sQch  go<Ml  and  tucbnear-  oppprtonitiei  Of  observittmK^o 
inconsiderable  has  been  die  effect  that  hds  been  produced  m  ill 
this  expense^tfaat  ^  in  the  esthnatioo'^  of  d^  R^t  HoooMMi 
-Gentleman,  diey  are  sdH  so  n nfoitnuate^  e^erj  one  of  ihem,  furtBot 
to  Occupy  any  h^^r  place,  'than  is  occupied  by,  alat»  I  alas  I.  ^'  gm^ 
nonibers  of  those  who  engine  iii  Mde  and  mttniifiiCtiafes.^'     • 

Of  the  difBctdiies  which  he  had  td  stri^gl^  with,  i«  bsi:e«» 
deatijiurs  to  find  or  make  any  higher  ph^  fortbattiy  the  UngiullMh^ 
is  betrayed,  (shall- we  sky  f) or  raaiiifested,  fo^^every  liwt  «i:  ia 
likewise,  when  all  is  over,  die  delilrdcy  with  wbick,*  to  Ibe  ^niy: 
laftt, ;  be  avoided  -  ^vhig  any  direct  exprdlBsidn  to  didt 
wlndi,- having,  in  an  unhcky  monienli  befofe  the 
«dNhi»  ptnignijA,  buvstbut  uitti#at(09,'ba#,  itntmfjtiibmk  fimisfk^ 
course  of  it,  been  laboring  oiice  nujire  to  #nd  -^^cw^niid'^ittiiitita^ 
Of  aft  diese  great  n»to,  if  we  ma^«ritellte  wof^^yfaotftod^jadge^ 
there  is  nothingto  be  made  without  Dniaey  fMr^if  it  w«»  ^prswr'' 
to  speak  oitt^  any  gloat  isMt^m^  witb  fbi  bi^/of  at?  o^^eculfy 
m  c^miparisop  of  some  other  gitat  men  that  be  knows  cSf,  wbo| 
for  the  acfuisition.  and  iit^wiew^ent  of  talents^  pecessaryfariho 
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higher  offices*— including  a  consummate  skill  in  tlie  applicatioft  of 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  without  wasting  time  upon  anj 
such  speculative  and  theoretical  science  as  logic,  have  bad  the 
benefit  of  '*  passing  occasiofia/li^"  {pour  passer  le  tems,  as  the 
^French  say«— )  /^  through  the. inferior  situations*" 

When  the  antagonists  whom  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
has  to  contend  with,  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  genius,  they  give 
him  little  trouble. 

In  bis  (}2d  page  w^  find  him .  setting  to  rights  a  set  of  men 
(but  whether  these  were  '^  among  jiis  reasonable  and  candid  •men'* 
diathe  had  just  been  meeting  with,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  be 
certain)  a  set  of  men^  howevev^  of  some  sort  or  other,  according 
to  whose  conception,  the  vAo/e  amount  of  what  is  levied  (m.the 
people  by  taxes,  goes  to  pay  *'  sinecures  and.  penstoiis ;"  from 
which,  if  true,  it  would  follow  that,  >  on  so  simple  acoudilion,.  as 
that  of  suppressing  these  nuisaoces^^taxes,  those  still  gro4iter 
nuisances,  .might  be. cleared,  away  at  any  time.  But  that  any  such 
cooceptiim  ie  a  misconception,  'Saud  consequently,  although,  there 
were  no  sinecures  or  pensions,  there  would  still  be  lanes/'  he  proves 
imm(MiiatelybeyvoiKl  all  dispute  :  and  his  antagonists,  let  them  be 
ever  so  f^  reasonaMe"  have  not  a  word  more  .to  say  for  themaelves. 
Tltts  misconception  being  set  to  rights  in  that  bis  63d  page,'heicie 
•gain  in  this  his  66th.ipage,  we  find  him  employed,  in  iostructilig 
mad  undeceiving,  anothi^r  set  of  men,  or  perhaps  the  same,  set  in 
naother"  dress,  who  are  for  *'  taUhholdhg  remumsralinH*'  (meaning 
nothing  less  than  all  remuneration^  iiowsoever  ashamed  they  may  be 
to  say  so)  '^  for  public  services^"  > 

A  strange  set  of  men  they  are  whoever  they  are — and  what  is  lo 
be  done  with  themP  The  course  he  takea  with  them,  (and  if  he 
doea  not  convince  them,  he  at  least  reduces  them  to  silence)  is,  the 
letting  them  to  think  of  a  ^'  principle,"  which  he  knows  of,  and 
which,  if  stich  '^  remunerations  were  withheld,  f&ould'*  (he  says) 
'^  be  destroyed:  and,tbe  principle  once,  destroyed,"  '^  the  commuttiity'* 
(hecQiickud^s  with  an lirresiaiible, force  of  rea8onii>g)  **  Wimldbedt' 
prived.(^aUiUadvat/iag€M,^* 

'  JSLow,-  af  salt  be. that  be  really  knows  of  any  such  m^n,  it  is  pity 
bat.heiu1d1t9Jd.us  where  some  iif  thein  aie  to  be  seen:  ,for  aaa 
rareensbmv  they  ^would.be,  worth  looking  at.  1,  for  iny  paiA, 
jiqnhin  as. I  juppose  I  am,  ^1,  for.  my  part,  am  not;  one  of  them. 
And  tliis'too  I  am  happily  enabled  to  prove :  Ikaving,  for  a  particnkir 
puKiiflne,( proposed' some  good  round. sufns  to  bedJAposedof  inikis 
w^;  .and  tktii  a^iconliog.to  moHher  pJaii>  in  my  opinion  ofi  which,- 
evei(y  dpy  I  livexonfirms  me«    .  .  .  -    1-  . 

..Of  tbe'Cnly^ortfiithingp  which  in  hi»mQ€ount)r«!-al;l^st.wlii^'tbif 
paragraph  .  lasla,—*-is  ^i  any  vsiue,  .yjaHtmfwt^  my.pbm.Olispedk 
Bow.of  that  whicli  relates  to.  the  present  subject)  go^s  somewhat 
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further  than  any  other  ,  which  it  ha»  happened  to  nie  .to  tee, -in 
reducing  the  quantity  to  he  administered  at  the  public  expense  :  and 
yet  not  even  in  this  shape  do  I  propose*  to  withhold  it^  except  in  so 
far  as  the  pubUc  service  would  be  performed,  not  onl^  cheaper  but 
better  without  it :  and,  be  the  Right.  Honorable  Gentleman'^ 
^*  principle^  what  it  mayj  I  disclaim  altogether  any  such  destructive 
thought,  as  that  of  **  destroying^  it.      " 

All  this  while,  a  difHcidty,  vrhich  has  been  perplexing  me,  is— - 
that  of  comprehending  whatsort  of  an  aristocracy  thisnew  sorti^,  the 
discovery  of  which  has  been  made  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gen- 
tleman, and  to  which,  exercising  the  right  which  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  all  discoverers,  he  has  ^iven  the  name  of  "  an. oris- 
tocracy  of  talent  and,  of  vhtue,^'  Not  that  by  any  such  description, 
if  taken  by  itself,  any  great  difficulty  would  liave  been  produced, 
but  that  it  is  by  the  sort  of  relation,  which  is  represented  as  sub-^ 
sitting  between  this  «oVt  of  'aristocracy  and  the  sort  of  thing  (Sailed 
mopey^  that  my  perplexity  is  occasioned. 

So  far  as  money  is  concerned^  ^*  virtney'  according  to  what  we 
li»ve  been  used,  most  of  us,  to  hear  and  read  of  at  school,  and  ^t 
college,,  such  of  us  as  ha\^e  been  to^  college,  consists,  though  not 
perhaps  in  doing  altogether  without  money,  at  any  rate  in  taking 
care  nofe,to  set  too  high  a  value  oh  it.  \But,  with  all  its  virtue,  or 
ratlier  in  virtneoi  its  v6ry  virtuie,  the  aristocracy,  which  the  Right 
Honorable  'Gentleman  has  in  view,  is  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  of 
which  the  characteristic  is,  that  they  will  not  (the  members  of  it)'jdd 
a.stttc]i  without  money  :  and  m  their  eyes,  '*  remuneration"  in  any 
other  shs^pc  is  no  renmneration  at  all  :  why  ?  because  in  their  e^es,' 
to. this  purpose  at  least,  nothing  whatever  but  money  is  of  any 

value.   .      «*'•'.•      '      ■■'"',  '['.:.  I  .4 

We  have  seen  who  they  are  that  must  have  been  sitting  for*tKe 
:Rigbt  Honorable  Gentleman's  Kit-CatCl«b — his  ^*  n^istocracy 
if  TO^ik  avd  <f  property  ;'*  where  now  shall  we  find  the  originals 
'jof  his  *<  aristocracy  of  talent  and  of  virtue  f  •' 

Consulting  the  works  of  Dr.  lieatson  and  Mr.  Lttjf than, "^ih^ 
only  chaonel^^the  periodical  ones  excepted,  through  which,  ih  my 
bumble  situation,  a  map  can  forni  any  conception  c oncer ning'S|nj 
aych  ^^gr^af  eharacteis/*  }  can  find  no  others  but  Mr, '  Percefal, 
Lord  iSdqny  Mr.  Cannirigy  Sir  David  Dundas,  arid  a  Gentfemaa 
(Ri^t  Honprable,  I  presume)  who,  in  Mr.  Li/ift*man*s  Table  of 
Great  Characters,  occupies  at  present  his    15th  column^  br^  the' 

<le«eription  t>f  *^  Mr.G,  Rose.'\         /  • 

Meiintti|i6  mowey,*— nieaning  fubiic  Inoney^ — being»  in  the  Right 
^Honorable ,  Gentleman's .  system  of  aetiology,  the  causa  sfrie  ji?^ 
nofif  not  only  of  "  virtue"  but  of  that  "^''taiehf^  v^hich  is  fountf  in 
eompany  with  virtue,  and  being  on  that  score  nec^sary  to  die 
ooQslkiitkii  «f  tMit9«li^*of  the^ltea'braticbes  of  hia  arist^crficy^^if  Ft- 
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Ims  twO|  or  of  the  whole  of  it  if  it  b  all  in  one, — '^hat  1  would  ^b- 
mit  to  him  is — whether  the  task  which  in  entering  upon  this  work> 
he  appears  to  have  set  himself,  will  have  been  perfectly  gone 
through  with,  till  he  has  found  means  for  securing  to  this  talent' 
■and'Virtue  branch  of  his  "  aristocracy/*  a  larger  portion  of  his  one 
thing  needfol  than  appears  to  have  as  yet  fallen  to  its  lot. 

Kunning  over,  in  this  view,  such  parcels  of  the  matter  of  re- 
fiftuneration  as  exceed  each  of  them  the  amount  of  10,000/.  a-year, 
(the  only  part  of  the  sinecure  list  a  man  can  find  time  for  looking 
over  and  speaking  to  in  this  view),  I  find  them  all,  or  almost  aR  of 
tliem,  in  possession  of  the  **  rank-and-properiy"  branch :  while 
the  *^  talent-and-virtue^'  branch,  starved  and  hide-bound,  has  found 
itself  reduced  to  take  up  with  the  other's  leavings* 

J.  IX.  Plea  7-  Need  of  Money  for  the  Support  of  Official  Dignity. 

A  seventh  plea,  and  the  last  I  have  been  able  to  find,  consists 
BH  the  alleged  need  of  moxHsy  for  a  purpose  Aat  seems  to  ba 
the  same  with  one,  which  in  other  vocabularies  is  meant  by  the 
words  ^^  support  ofMgniiy  :'* '  in  the  words  of  the  R%ht  Ronoi^ 
able  Gentleman  (for,  on  pain  of  misrepresentation,  the  V[c(rf 
words  must  be  taken  where  wol^ds  are  every  thmg)  '^  preservation 
of  a  certain  appearance.**    , 

''^  It  is  true  (continues  he)  ''  that  magnanimity  and  genuine 
{Patriotic  ambition  will  look  for  a  nobler  reward  for  their  servicer 
dum  the  emoluments  of  oiBce ;  but,  in  the  present  state  0t  society, 
^  certain  appearance  k  essendai  to  be  preserved  by  persons  in  ceff- 
iaim  stations,  which  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  liberal  pro^ 
vision«  * 

,  From  this  paragraph,  one  piece  of  good  news  we  learn,  m*  should 
team  at  least,  if  it  could  be  depended  upon,  is — tfiat  the  time  is  now 
cone,  wh^i  ^'  magnanimity  and  genuine  patriotic  ambition  mtt 
look  for  a  nobler  reward  Jar  their  services  than  the  emnittments  of 
4^ce."  So  late  as  the  moment  when  the  last  hand  was  puttd-^Ale 
B%ht  Honorable  Author's  last  preceding  paragraph,  this  moment 
^f  .magnanimity  was  not  yet  arrived :  down  to  that  moment,  had 
^Sfemuneration^  (meaning  as  afterwards  explained,  in  Hie,  shape  of 
tm^ument)  been  withheld,  '^  principle,"  of  some  kind  or  other, 
would  have  been  destroyed* — and  so  forth.  *  '"^ 

.Fortunate  is  this  change  for  the  country,  and  in  particular,  not  a 
fitde  so  for  the  isomewhat  deficient  plan  here,  by  an  unoffi<^ban<L 
veotured  to  be  proposed.^ '  Here  then  we  have  it  ;-*-and  frdm'sucn 

■'«'*•  -  * 

« FiUMlce  Comaittee,  1797^ ;  dp.  ie07-8. :         /     ^.  *'*'-^ 

^  TM^  plaobere,  as  alseMrbeie  iUuded  to,  is  tksf laiy  tha  pihliC5at»n><f 
which  was  suspendedas  above. 
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^fiigh  md  competent  rathority, — that  besides  emolament,  there  is  a 
somethings  vhich,  in  the  character  of ''  reward  for  their  services,** 
*^  magnanimity  and  genuine  patriotic  ambition^  *^  will  look  for'' : 
and  (what  is  better  still)  this  unspecified  something  is  capable  of 
being  received  not  only  in  the  character  of  a  reward,  but  in  the 
character  of  a  reward  of  ^*  a  nobler**  sort  than  emolument-*-that 
sine  qudnon,  without  which,  till  this  paragraph  of  tl^e  Right  Honor- 
able Gentleoum's  was  concluded,  or  at  least  begun  upon,  notfaii^ 
was  to  be  done. 

Having  this,  I  have  all  I  want,  and  (as  will  be  seen,  and  ml 
hope  has  even  been  seen  already)  even  more  than  I  mean,  or  have 
any  Heed,  to  nse. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  no  sooner  has  the  Ri^  Honoraiiie 
Gentleman's  wisdom  and  candor  and  discernment  obtained  from 
faim,  and  for  my  use,  this  concession, — than  some  others  of  his 
virtues,  I  know  not  exactly  which,  join  haiids  and  take  it  back  again : 
and,  though  no  otherwise  than  by  implication,  yet; — so  necessary 
to  Us  argument  is  this  iaspIication,-^that^  if  he  hid  taken  it  back  in 
direct  words,  he  could  not  have  done  more  than  be  has  d(me,  if  ao 
orach,  towards  depriving,  me  of  tiie  ben^t  of  it. 

^  But,"  (continues  he,  and  now  comes  the  retractation)  "  a  certeai 
ft^pearance  is  essential  to  be  preserved  by  persons  in  certain  ata^- 
tioQs^  whkb,''  (meaning  probably  ^'  which*'  appearance)  *^  can- 
not be  maintained  without  a  liberal  provision/' 

''  In  certain  stattc^is,  a  certain  appearance" — Nothing  ean'  be 
more  ddieate, — ^nodiing  at  the  same  time  more  commodious^f 
smcertoifty—^thandiis- double  certainty.  Meantime,  if,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  paragraph  diere  be  any  thing  certain,  it  ap» 
pe^rsr  to  me  to  be  this  :  viz.  that  on  behalf  of  *'  the  masTianimity 
and  genuine .  patriotic  ambition"  which  the  Right  Honovuble 
Gentleman  has  taken  under  his  protection,  what  he  claims  is— ^ 
titat,  in  the  account  debtor  and  creditor,  as  between  service  and 
reward,  this  reward  which,  not  "being  emolument,  is  nobler  than 
emolument,  (meaning  by  nobler,  if  any  thing  at  all  be  meant  b^  it^ 
Ateit  which,  in  their  estimate  at  least,  u  worth  more)  is^  to  be  iset 
down  as  wifrth  nothing :  and  accordingly,  that  the  quantity  of  -the 
matter  of  reward,  which' each  official  person  is  to  have  in  fjle/fir 
nobUf  but  more  substantial  wad  tangible  shape,  is  to  be  exactiy  tbe 
same  as  if  there  were  no  other  reward,  either  in  their  hand,  or 
within  their  view. 

To  my  plan  however,  with  its  weak  means  of  sttppcHrt,  so  neces*^ 
sarySs  Ae' concession  thus  plainly,  though  but  for  the  moment 
faide  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  that  with  my  gtkMl 
will,  he  shall  n^ver  have  it  back  again.  Power  then  has  its  value : 
reputation  has  its  value  :  ^nd  ^this,  for  the  m^mefit'at  le«st,  has 
b<$6tt-idttiiltid'by  M^J  RdJer  By  Mr.-Roie%  evideiice— by  the 
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weight  of  Mr.  Rose's  authority-— I  have  proved  it.    And  now  is  my. 

time  ft»r  triuraplijng.  For  though  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Right 
Honorable  Cientleman,  ever  took  his  seat  in  any  moderately  full 
fiouse  of  Commons f  nor  ever  attenclcd  a  Quarter  Sessions,  without 
seeing  before  him  gentlemen  in  numbers,  whose  coqduct  afforded 
a  still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ^janje  fact,  than  any  verbal 
testimony  Ihey  could  have' given,  even  though  it  were  in  black  and 
white, — (mashtrates^  by  the  labour  they  bestow  without  emolument 
m  the  execution  of  their  oflice,-^/w<'^u>er5,  by  the  expense  which,, 
law^l^ully  or  unlawfully;  they  have  be<?ir  at  in  obtaining  *lheir  un- 
ewo/wi^e/i/ccZ  seats,)-w-yet  s'iich  is  the  weight  of  his  ailtliority,  ati3  to^ 
m^  hui^ible  ptai\^  so  stfong  the  support  it  give's,  ihat,  paving  seij;^ 
tfic  fortunate  moment,  and  got  possession  of  the  evidence,*!  can  do 
110  less  than 'mate  the  mt)srofjt;  /     ' '.  .,  .  . 

Now  then,  (say  I)  whalever  it  be  that  tliese  valuable  tVincS  zt6 
\rorth,  80  much,  in  the  account  as  betweeA  reward  'dUQ  service ^  let 
them  be  set  down  for  :  nor  sliall  everi  *thc  ingenuity  ojf  the  Right 
Honojable  Gentleman  enable  liini  to  object  any  want  of  ^'J^tfi/'iies^ 
JO  my  estimate^  leaving,  as  my  plan  does,  to  his  protegi  (the  pro- 
posed official  person  l}imself)  to  make  out  his  own  estimate  :— to 
fix  his  own  vahie  upon  the  uon-ernotumetitaiy  part  of  his  reward. 
l*he  more  he  chooses  to  have  in  the  mo^re ^^^  voble'^  shape,  the  \e$i. 
may  he  be  content  to  receive  in  ijie  iess  noble  shape  :  how  mtlc^ 
he  will  have  of  e^ch  rests  altogether  wiili  biinself :'«  and,  so  long  as^ 
— with  its  bitters, in  one  hand,  and  its  sweets  in  the  other ,-^the 
office  cannot  upipn.my  ,pian  J)e  put  into  his  hands  without  his  own 
consent,  what  ground  for  coniptaintany  botfy  caninkie  foi^  bi£^^ 
l^iore  than  1  can  see.  ,  '  ^ 

"  Certmn  appearance  T\  For  what  purpose  is  it  that  this  cer^ 
tAin  appearance,  whatever  it  hf,  is  so  ^  essential  to  be  preserved  }^ 
-j-h  |t  for  commanding  respect^       .  '     '^ 

In  common  aritWetic — in^  the  «ort  of  acitbtiietic  that  would  be 
einployed  in  a  plain  man*s  reasoning,  be  the.  articie  What  it  maj — *' 
respect  or  any  thingelse— if  there  be  divers  sources  oreiiicieut  cautfes » 
df  it,-— moizey,  for  instance,  ahdT^ofver'and  reputation,— ^Xo  comvofoA 
th^ -necessary  or  desirable  quantity,  whatever  b&  that  <  quantity,  tbt ' 
moreyduhavc^ftom  any  oiie  source, the  less  50U n^efd to  h|ive  f^pfOtty 
the  otiiers,  or  frooj  any  <rthfer.  ../.'.       ,    .     »  r  'l 

-  **^In  the  present  state  of  society,'*  (for  itisto-'fAis^^tlietthe  ^if^t 
Honorable  Gentleman  calls  for  our  attefttiofi)  unfortunately  iii 
Its  vulgnri  this  arithmeUCy-^this  vu}|air  aritliltielic,>^is  not'idd^ 
^f^n\^i\cc4^*high[situaiion:>^  it  is  hot  the  Arithmetic  ol  S3t.  J{j0i$^^ 
^t»~not  thearitbnietic  of  the  House  6fL0ris9  it  ia4M»t  tb#i«|Mi9^ 
ipe^^  the  HofiVe  o/''<xOmm&Mr  if  4s  riot'llir*ilihMMic^^ 
TreeMirf:  it  is  »ot  the  arithiifeue  ^  (i^#,i^tll«iv  ,dft<*|*y 
^liicb  ^  mx^re  convmipU  species  of  ahthmetic  can  be  employed 
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ttistead  of  it*  In  particular^  it  is  not^  (so  we  learn^  not  only  from' 
this  paragraph,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  of  which  it 
makes  a  part)  the  arithmetic  of  the  Navy  Treasurer's  Office.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  higher  species  (rf  arithmetic,  the  more  you  have  been* 
«ble  to  draw  firom  any  9n€  of  these  same  sources,  the  more  you 
stand  ill  need  of  drawing  from  every  other.  Power,  not  indigence^ 
is  the  measure  of  demaml. 

Have  you  00  many  hundred  diousands  of  pounds  in  money  ?  ■ 
having  this  mtmef  you  have  jwirer.  Having  this  money  with  this 
powfer^  it  is  **  iuentiaP*  you  should  have  dignity.  Having  diis 
dignity ;  you  have  that  which  requires  moneyi-*mora  money— *for 
the  **  ^lipporf*  of  it.  Money f  Power,  Dignity ;  Money,  Powers 
D^mty^$tuih,  in  this  h^neripecies  of  arithmej^c,  is  the  ever- 
lasting circulate. 

Are  yoii  in  a  ^  certain  ^taiionf* — ^Whatsoever  you  have  power* 
to  spend,  and  at  the  same  time  inclination  to  apeoid,  this  is  what 
tiie.Ri|^t  Honorable  Treasurer  is  ready  to  alsure  yoq,  it  is 
^f  indi^pensiMy  necessary^'  ydu  8ho^ld  spend.  This  h  what,  if  yoiur 
patience  will  carr^  you  to  the  next  section  of  this  humble  comment^ 
or  to  the  next  page  of  the,  Right  HonomUe  text,  you  will  see 
stated  by  the  |ligfat  Honorable  '<  discharger  of  tru^s  and  pubUn 
duties/^ — and  in  terms,  of  which;  on  any  such  score  as  that  of  want 
of  distittctnest  or  positiveaess,  no  just  complaint  can  be  made. 

I 

iX.  Pka ^  Commmingthe  late  Mr.  Pitfs  Expenditure:^ 
the  Impropriety  ofl^onomy  how  far  proved  by  it. 


Immediately  upon  the  back,  and  as  it  should  seem  for  the  moit 
effisctnal  ascertaimnent  of  this  so  unfortunately  imcertain,  though 
double  eertaiflfly,  eoanea  the  grand  example  already  above  referred 
to :  that  one  aaagipla^  ■ 'ki  ^vhich  we  are  to  look  for  whatsoever  ex* 
pltuiation  ia  t^-befawid,  &r> whatever  is  not  inexplicable,  in  the 
R%ht  Honorabla  Author's  theory.  And  this  example  proves^  ^ 
km  'the  rate^  and  quantum,  and  mode  of  expenditure,  (private  ex^ 
pMditui^  obtervad  ^md  here  atated  by  the  Rig^  Hooorablh. 
Gentleman  in  tbt  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt. 

.^>Hiat  gsant  ^lnla«ta«ft'^  (Mfys  he)  **  who  was,'  *  poor  amidst  a 
nation's  weiMi/  whose  ambition  was  patriotism,  whofe  expense  and 
whose  economy  were  onlj.  for  the  public,  died  in  honorabVi 
pofedj^*  Tbal  ciramatance'*  (cQiMinues  be)  ''  ceitunly  conveyj 
u»liprnafb^n|Nni  hia  Maaiory  ^  .^  whan  l^e  bad  leisura  toatt^^ 
te^jprivnta^i^oMWi^it  ii^rmmd  him  seriously  to  ladect  tlu^ 
haigt^Aibts^  wMmilAa^wnna  of,  paying  them,  which  he  cpm 
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90t  hwe  avoided  incurring,  except  fp6m  a  pamnuHty  wiiicii  \ivould 
bavte  been  called  meanness,  or  by  acteptiti^.a  renxuneralioD  from  the 
public^  which  his  enemies  would  have  called  rapacity ;  for  he  had  no 
expense  of  any  sort  that  was  not  indUpeftmbly  utcetsary,  ext^pt  in 
improvements  in  his  country  residbnde^^wberehis  hoase.was  hardfy 
^ual  to  the  accommodation  uf  the  moat  .private  gennfeman.'- 

That  the  logic  of  our  Right  Honorable  Author  vs  ool  altogether 
so  ooDAummate  as  his  arithmetic,  ii  a  suapioion  'that  ha»been  al- 
feady  hazarded:  and  here  perhaps  may  hesfee^a  eonfirfliation -of  it* 

Tbe  proposition  undertaken  by  him  to  be  proved  was:a  j>fetty 
comprehenaive  one :  its  extent  not  being  less  than  the  entire  field 
^foffioe,  eoAsideEed  in  respect  ef  the  several  .masses  of  official 
emokuwent  icoaxpriaeed  in  .it.  This  it- was  that  he  t^dk  for  ins  mb" 
Jeet :  adding  for  his  predicatty  that  these  incomes  were  bmI  aire:iiot 
*oiie  of  them  suffieiettty^not  one  of  tbenii  ali  itdngi  catmdmpody  aaffi* 
ciettt  to  all  purposes.'  ^    :  r  > 

For  proof  of  this  his  tii«b^«a^  propostion>  in  fi«>fAiF»s  itisriin 
Ihe  nature  of  example  to  afford  proofs  he  gives  us  oii«yuuDplee<me 
examide  and  but  one.  The  one  ottoe,  in  the  inslsimieofwbieh, 
if  insufficieney  ofemolamentbe  pro«Mid,.such>  inao^eiewcy't^  id  be 
accepted  as  paoof,  and  tha*  amelu$heyic{ ei{ml^^  pMy^rticaisiiie 
iaaufficiency  in  the  case  of  all'theirestyis'theofficeof  B$ime  Miukter: 
an  office,  the  emokiasent  oi  whioh  is  composed  of. the'etnolU»Qeiit 
attached  to  ^2i?o  offices,  which,  when  the  parliamentary  seat  of  the 
official  person  is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  commonly  been, 
and  in  the  instance  Of  tbe  said  Mr^  Piu  W6re«  h^ldan  iir  t»ft^;hsQ(id. 

To  compkte  the  Right  H^itiorabla  AuijdKKr'a  argdynn^,  there 
remains,  for  proof  but  one  other  proposition,  and  that  is— -the  insuffi- 
isiency  of  this  oompdund  mass  of  einolumieatfin<the  iiMHitee  of  4he 
i4fid  Mr.  Fitt :  and  the  mediuai  of  proof  i» composed  of*  this  ^A^; 
yiz.  that,  being  so  in  poasesskmiof  (bis  oaassiof^Qoai^ein^iinsant^ 
be^^  iH^d  Mr.  Pitt  speot^^ll  tbistmoneyiof  his  oiimytcigether  v^itb 
«ii»  i»con$id«rable  mass,  amount  iu4ii)^oliaftad>*^i  other -peopled 
4b>oiiey  besides*  .    i  ='.  -.• '•• 

~v  (Assuming,  what  nobody  will  diepuCe,  tbot'Mr.  FitI  died  in 
^^^^pmeriyi^  d>at  whkh  by bis'Kfghtr-HonoiBabfa^  FiicjudiA  oiMiH?v>ed 
and  predicated  of  thus  ponerty^iA  tbattit  was  ^^a^n^oA/e  ;^o^  himc 
^ffdoijb-Jbeing. 'adtitfttted.  or  not  admiltcNl^  thei-tiliKbt  Uditorable 

,"5  If  Mfe  look  to  o£Bcial  incomes,  it  will  b/e  found  they  are,  in  mostcafes, 
barely  eqiial  to  the  inoderate,  and  even  the  necessary  expences  of  the  par- 
ties: ill  many  irik'tances  they  are  actually  insufficient  for  tH^,  May  we 
Wt  then  venture  tu  ssk^  whether 'ic  h  ^rea^nafMb,  or  tviteftheV  it  #qijj<9M^ 
)pdbtio,  than  sueh  persons  should,  a^rspondtof^aipssS  part  «if  ItM^  fi«a 
iwiib  industry,  zi^l,randfid§;lit|r,  in^he4is4iailia<>f  tH|St8.aod:jm^dfftk^ 
be  left  afterwards  without  reward  of  any  sort,  and  their  famUiss  eiitirelT 
wUhout  provision  ?'-»p.  64p 


/  /  •      ■  t  . .        •  ^ 
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Qenlleiiia&'s  farther  observation^  diat  it  '^  certainly  doiiveys  ilo  Ysf 
;|proach.to  his  memory/'  idial]^  if  it  be  of  aay  use  to  him,  be  acboitied 
w  not  admitted  likewise. 

Had  tbU  be^n  all,  there  woMld  certainty  at  least  have  been  no 
dishonor  in  tiie  <ase:  aman  'lubohas  no-family^  tier  any  other 
petisoo  or  persona^  having  on  the  scoraof  any  special  relation,  any 
^aim  Ujpon  iiis  bounty,  whether  it  be  his  choice  to  expend  the  whole 
of  bis  income,  or  whe&er  it  ^e  his  choice  to  lay-«ip*  thistioi^tiiat 
part  of  ^  it,  nobody  aiirely  can  present  any  just  ground  forcomf* 
plaiat*   .  .      '  .      '  ,  '  ' 

.  fiuty  in.addition  to  ^at  whidbi  w^s  bis^own  to  $pend  or  sare^ 
Mr.  ViW  having  spent  money  of  other  people's  in  round  milnbers 
to  the  aaiouat  of  40y0CI0/.«iora :  and  this^mode  of  «(|>eadittirebA«tag 
m  S0  uuksi^^f^  a  way  been  randeiod  notorious,  rich  and  poor  togel^er 
having^b^en^forcjedito  contiib<at«cto  wiJie  up  tO'tUis  division  of  4h^ 
rich  the  loss  they  had  been  coatait  to  run  the  risk  of,  something 
«fas  deemed  advisable  toifoe. said  of  it. «  ... 

In  strictness  of  argument,  some  readers  there  may  be  perhaps^  tn 
iwhase-  view  of  the  matter  it  nai^  b«  sufficient  ber^  to  observe — 
i^tait,adiBjttiiig  the'faet,riinhaffHiy  but  too  noliorious^-^  Mr«  Pitt's 
«|MyidingfOtjier  pac»j[)le^  wiomf^f'^aM^i^g  this  fact  in  the  character 
.€if  a  |)r6o(f,  and  that » {conclusive  one,  tliat  tbe  mass  of  ei&okinient 
Attacbed.ti^|he^^n^.0£^3^.he  ^lled  was;  not  -sufficient  for  the  onB 
•oSieial.p^raoniby  wiftoitisdiose  tw4>ottees  wcfe  filled,  the  proof 
:wouldljK»t  extend  b^oiid  that  one  pair  of  offices ;  and,  the  number 
.^.offices  being  uu^atppily  tob^  ^jcoiurted'by  ibonsanids^  peirba{^ 
jemian  Jby  jten^iof  thonaands,  and  this  highest  of  offites^  in  point  of 
power,  differing  mpre  widely  from  the  general  run  of  offioestf  thin 
iperbap»«a38)Ot^  tbiiitmuld  laave  been  foupd,  Ibe  piropofiitiQ»  lias 
4Widi.:the  ,air  o£>i:emaiiaHig  in  radier  wonse  frfigbt,  tlian  if  ncythfaig  ib 
illie  duuractec  of.proef  had  been  si»bj«^^ 

:i.    On  dtiis  CoiQiing.ifeiightdtba  matter  ptkbfvj^ibe  foutid  to  standi  if 

msmed  in  a  poiqtof :.viev|ipilrnly  asididiily  logical.     But^  forasmndi 

as,  notwi&standing,  or  rather  by'  reason  of,  ita  pirofusenesft^  the 

oHpenclitufe  of  thisM»n€tnffi0ialpej»oiiisby  Ma  'Right  Honorable 

..£m«d  heiddotft  ns<an6itim^e>|  not  merely  asm  ea^mpte  for  iltUs- 

/dtcation,'butiaa.a  pattemyfarunitatiAir9*««for  ju^aitation  byc^oiiil  per- 

^^$0mmgetm^k^^^i^^VoMbm'm  respect  of  4be quantum  of  enmif- 

ment  necessary  to  be  allotted  out  of  the  taxes,  and  attached  to  their 

r-especiive  offices,  an  observation  or  two  shall  here  be  hazarded, 

•^spectifig  Ih^  tQnct6|iyeaess  df   the  Right   Hoppra\)le   .4uth9r's 

^^g^m^illi^^'4h  iefereiWe  to  tliis  collateral  and  practical  part  oi  it. 

V>  *  'tlie  apry^ecAToLtJia'^beao'baxiiig  in  this  way  rendered  itself  too 

:y«soiispitmp<is&to  4^  coneeatod  -bj  any  artifice,   what  was  left,  to  the 

'pt^^iiit'kn^yo'^tike^^  beauty  of  itV  fhe  exp^ns?  of  thi?  rejpaj^ 
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has  surely  not  been  inconsiderable :  for  here  it  is  not  logic  only, 
but  morality  and  policy  that  have  been  made  to  share  in  it.  Our 
assent  being  secured  for  so  unexceptionable  a  proposition,  as  that^ 
in  the  circumstance  in  question,  poverty  is  honorable,  the  next 
contrivance  is  to  slip  in  and. get  the  benefit  of  our  assent  extended 
to  one  other  proposition^  viz.  (as.  if  there  were  no  difference)  that 
spending  other  people's  money  was,  honorable :  and  thus  it  is  that 
our  approbation .  is  to  be  engaged  for  the  practice  and  policy  of 
giyiqg  encouragement  to  such  honorable  conduct,  by  tokens  of 
parliamentary  approbation  bestowed  at  the  public  expense. 

/'  Nec^safy/!  widi  its^Qpigugate  "  necessity/'^  and  it*  near  of 
kiw  ^*^^  essential^*  are  words  of  no.  small  convi^niegiire  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman :  of  such  convenience  that  that  thmg.  nt 
should,  seem)  could  not  be  very  easy  to  be  found,  which  the  saboe 
being  convenient  to  official,  persons  in  official  situations,  is  not,  by 
and, in  virtue  of  si|ch  convenience,  under  and  by  virtue ^f  the 
Right  Honorable  Author's  system  of  cytology,  rendered  "  %iece^ 
Sar]/^[  . 

Even  to  a  man,  who  had  not  quite,  so  much  as  8,000/.  a  yea^'of 
his  own  to  spend,'  a  mode  of  expenditure,  which,  in  whatsoever 
degree  convenient,  would  (one  snould  have  thought),  have  pre- 
sented the  least  satisfactory  claim  to  the  appellation  of,  necessary,^ 
is  that  which  consists  in  spending  money  of  other  people's. 

Two  roQks  the  reputation  of  the  herb  found  his  course  threat- 
enefi  by:  two  rocks,  meanness,  and  r(q>acity,  one  on  each  side: 
and  the  expenditure  of  other  people^s  money — this  was  the  har- 
bour in  wbicfa^  to  avoid  this  Scylla  and  this  Charybdis,  he  took 
refuge* 

IJadjthe  expenditure  of  the  hero  been  confined  to, the  sum  wl^ch 
by  die  competent  authorities  had  been  deemed  sufficient,  such  limi- 
tation would,  from  the  justice  of  the  Right  Honorable  Panegyrist 
himself,    nQtwiths^nding  his  *^jtist  partiality^'  ^ve  received  a 

J rentle  reprimand. couched  undec  the  term  *^  parsimony '^  and  his 
magination  has  found  somebody  else  to  call  xX  meanness  ;  had  he 
for  those  extraordinary  services  which  we  hear  so  much  of,  *^  ao 
cepte4'^  as  ^^  a  remuneration  fromtthe  public,'^.any^of  ^osest^ieci^es, 
wnich,  in  such  unhappy  abundance^  he  saw  lavished  on  n^en!wht> 
^oul^  not  produce!  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  even  the  most  ordS- 

*'»As  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  incladiog 
.^'    ^dltional  salary       .  .  .  .  .      SyOSfiL  lis:  dd. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequcr  •  .  .      1^809^    1^    1 
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nary  service ;  this  same  industrious  and  fruitful  imagination  has 
found  him  friends^  in  the  character  of  '^  enemies,'^  to  ^^  call  it  ra* 
pacity :'' — to  avoid  this  charge  of  meanness  it  is,  that  he  places 
tamself  in  a  state  of  dependence  under  traders  of  \arious  descrip- 
,  tion^ — the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  fishmonger,  not  to  speak  of  the 
political  intriguer: — to  avoid  the  charge  of  rapacity  it  is,  that  nrhat 
he  obtains  from  those  people,  he  obtains  from  them  on  the  pretence 
of  meaning  to  pay  them,  knowing  that  he  has  not  wherewithal, 
and,  nobly,  constantly,  and  heroically,  determined  never  to  ^^  ac- 
cept*' it. 

As  to  distress-*while  the  distress  confined  Ttself  to  those  ple- 
beian breasts,  Ais  Right  Honorable  breast  knew  no  such  inmate : 
but  when  ^  some  debts  pressed  so  severely  upon  him  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  some  of  his  most  private  and  intimate  friends  to 
step  in  and  save  him  from  immediate  inconvenience,^'  wheti,  in 
plain  English,  he  had  or  was  afraid  of  having  executions  in  hi9 
house,  then  it  was  that  '^e  distress  became  contagious — then  it 
was  that  ''it  distressed  him  seriously  to  reflect  that  he  had  debts.*^ 

When,  of  a  necessity y  or  of  any'  thing  else,  the  existence  is  ^^• 
serted  by  ia  Gentleman,  and  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  so 
Right  Honorable  a  Gentleman, — an  obscure  person, — who,  bay- 
ing no  such  honor,  nor  any  chance  of  {producing  persuasion,  by 
any  other  means  than  such  as  his  own  weak  reason  may  be  able  to 
Supply, — has  after,  and  notwithstanding  all  this  form  of  assertioUj 
the  misfortune  to  feel  himself  still  unsatisfied,  it  is  natural  to  him 
to  look  around  him  for  whatever  support  may  any  where  be  to 
be  found : — Pai:liament — the  opinion  of  parliament — should  it  be 
found  on  his  side,  will  that  stand  him  in  any  stead  ? 

Such  as  we  have  seen  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.'  Rose.  But  parw 
Jiament — on  this  same  point,  what  is  it  tha't  hais  been  the  opinion 
of  p^iHiainerit  ?  Why  the  opinion  of  parlianietit  is— that,  what  Mr, 
Pitt  had  was  i^uificient :  that  more  than  he  had  was  not  necessary  ; 
— was  not  of  that  ^^indispensable  necessity  ^^  which '  has  beeni 
brought  on  the  carpeit,  by  the  zeal,  assisted  by  the  imagination,  ot, 
Mr.  Rose.        .  '  \       * 

Vnfortunately  for  th^  Right  Honorable  'Panegyrist— unfortu- 
nately for  his  opinions— unfortunately  for  his  assertiobi^ — thJ3 
pomt,  this  very,  point — did,  and  on  the  very  occasion  he  speaks  of 
—commander  the  cogpizance  and  consideration,  0/  parliament; 
Tfa6  emohisnent  which  is  found  annext  to  these  two  cM^t$9  both 
of  whtth  ilid  beenJbeld  at  the  same  time'i^  Mr.iPitt,^-^thFi9  emtAu- 
i  USefiT.'  hall  it  been  deemed  insiifHcient  for  the  "  official  roan"  in 

'  ViesJion— "^z.  ior\!ke  spetiesoi  official  man, — ^^would  thereupon  of 
eoursQ  have  i^ei^ed  an  augmeiitaj(}pn;^Min  the  instance  pf  this 
official  person,  due  subject  would  have  xeoeived.  those  marks  Jif 
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attctitiorii  iff'faich  hbve  so  frequently  been  asked  for,  and  so  coti* 
stantljr  been  given  for  asking  for,  in.the  case  of  tlie  judges. 

\\^»  it  that  by  the  case  of  this  distinguished  individual,  any  de^ 
mand  was  presented^  for  any  greater  mass  of  emolument  than  there 
Mas  likely  to  be  an*  equally  cogent  demand  for,  in  tlie  case  of  any 
successor  of  his  in  the  same  situation  ?   It  seems  not  easy  to  con^ 
ceive  acase^in  which,  all  things  considered,  that  demand  can  ^vef 
b^  so  small.    Trne  it  is,^  his  private  fortune  was^  bi§  station  in  life 
considered,  barely  siifBGletit  for  independence.  But,  he  had  no  wife* 
— no  child  : — he  was  in  deed,  as  well  as  in  faa?,  completely  sirtgle  t 
and,  in   the  Right  Honorable    Gentleman's  own    aiithm^ic,— 
which,  on  this  head,  differs  not  much,  it  diUsf  be  confessed^  from^ 
the  vulgar  aruhfnfetic, — the  demand  for  money,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
fathef  of  a  family^;  is  as  the  number  of  persotis  it  is  confi posed  of»  *. 
;  OveiP  and  above  his  8)000/.  a  year,  augmented'  durihg  half  his 
piolitical  life,  by  his  sinecui-e,  to   12,000/.  what  is  it  tKaC  h^  could 
want  hioney  for  f— more  money  (for  that  is  here  the  questkxB) 
tiian'wbtild'be  wanted  by  or  for  any  of  his  successors  in:  power 
and  office  ?  Was  it  to  buy  respect  and  reputation  with  ?— ^Deserved 
and  undeserved  iogeAetf,  no  mati  in  bis  place,  unless  it  Was  hi$ 
father;,  ever  possessed  a  larger  share  of  those  valuable  commodities^ 
tk^n  u)is  second  Wittiam  Pitt.     Had  he  been. in  the  case  of  the 
gpod-humbured  old  driveller^  who  gave  so  much  trouble  t<>  Pitt 
the  firsts  and  whom  his  Majesty's  grandfather  \vas  so  loath  to  paitf 
vith  or  suffer  to  be  elbowed, — in  that  case  there  would  hate  been 
ou  hiis  part  a  great  deficiency  in  those  essential  articles ;   and  if^- 
jlike  sealSj  they  had.  been  ati  ob^t  of  purchase,  and  public  money 
the  proper  sort  of  money  to  be  employed  iw  thi  purchase,  nq 
small  (|Uantity  of  such  money  wouid^  in  that  case,  have  been 
necessary. 

^  Ih  the  way  of  experiment — ii  the  endeavor  to  make  thi^  pur- 
.^tiase,  money,  thouga  the  fnan's  owoy  and  not  public  money,  W9s 
:iatbe  Duke^s  case  actually  empK^ed,  and  in  memorable  and  sttlU 
remembered  abuiidance  :  but  how  com|>leteIy  the' experiment 
Taile^  is  at  least  as  well  remembered. 

..  To  reUim  to  the  deficiency  of  die  sort  m  question,  supposed 

to  have  been,  on  the  ftiore  recent  occasion,  displayed: in  the  ^!aa>e 

|)lac^ :    this  deficiency  then,-^such  as  it  \^^  aiid .  still  is— Parllaf- 

.intnt,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  did  not,  so  long  aifr  bellived^  think 

fit  to  supply  : — at  any  rate  left  un^uppKed.  '  What  was  done  vriiS' 

.*ff-tfae  giving  a  mass  of  public  mon^ — to  tb^  amount! of i4Q|00()/< 

^'6k  thereabouts — among  a  set  of  people,  names  undisclosed,  bulb 

"daid  to  be  the  deceased  minister'iS  crediivrs.     Friends  remembered 

fiieir  friendships :  enemies^  now  that  the  exietny  .was  no  linger  ivk 

ibeir  way,  forgot  their  enmity  :  friends  and  enemies  vied  in  senfi'* 

]ilientality-«>vied  in  generosity — always  ^  the  public  expense  :  and 


it  jitstificatioflt^  ydi  and  more  thkti  a  justification^  was  Aus  niade^ 
for  the  cases  of  the  still  fatnrercontingent  ^ridow  of  I^ord  Gren- 
ville,  and  the  then  pauh-post  eutuike  widow  of  Mr.  Fox. 

Should  it  here  ht  asked  why  &ose  trustees  of  the  people  chose 
la  saddle  their  prmcipials. .with  ihe. payment  of  debts^  for  which 
they  were  not  engaged,  an<^  the  necessity  of  which  they  theabekea 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to  pronounce^ — my  answer  is-^ 
that  if  any  thing  jn  the  shape  of,  an  effiderti,  Jinalf  or  historical 
cause  will  sati^  them,  plenty  may  be  seen  already  :-^but  if  by 
the  word  whf  any  thing  like  vl  justificative  cause — a  rcc/iona/ cause 
•—a  good  and  sufficient  reason^-An^  meant  to  be  asked  for,  I  fi>t 
say  part  know,  of  none.    At  the  same  time,  for  the  support  of  the 
proposition  that  stands  on  my  side  of  the  argument-*-it  being  tho 
o^ative^^viz*.  that  for  no  such  pAirpose  as  that  of  encouraging  and 
inducing  ministers  to.  apply  to  their  own  use  the  liopney  of  iindiyi«>>' 
dualsy  can  it  ever  be  necessary^  that  money  .raised  by  taxes  should 
he  empk>yed<r*^or  the  support  of  any  |»roposition  to  this  effect-^ 
so.plaiadoes  the>  proposition  seem  to  me^tbat  neither  can  I  seil 
any:  demand  for  a  support  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  rv^^on,  tior  iiy 
troth  should  1  know  .very  Well  how  to  g6' about  to  find  one.    Nofi 
thns  ckar.  of  all  demand  for  support  is  t^ie  ^ide  taken  by  the  RigKif 
Honorable  Gentleman.      Sy  his  vote  and  influence  whatsoevei^ 
On  .that  occasion  ?!»yas  done,— hapin^  been  supported  and  encou*^ 
ra^d^H^onihinfyin  point  of  consistency yi  the  obligation  is  iiicuiil<^ 
bent  :-*^Heistaiids  condndedy  as  the  lawyers  say^  in  both  ways  ;»'ofiC 
the  qnehaiiid^  npt/havitig  yoatured  to  propqse  ahy-con^spondei^ 
addition,  or  any  addition  at  all,  to  be  made  to  the  mass  of  emoll^ 
menft  op^y  a6d':  constantly  attached^  to  the  9ffi€e;  >  he  is  estopf$d 
jli:»m.sayhig  that  any. such,  extra  expeixiiture  ^as  nee€dsipy!t'-''-oflf 
theotheirluindy  having,  in  the  oitse  of  thbtndivtduai:  by  whoih  thsif 
ex|v^odJLtun^  wds^ade,  cOHouried  im 'the  vote' and- apt*'  passed  fol 
fiUii^:  up  at^tisti  public  <;faarge/the  gaprf  madb  by  diat  salne  exfUtoa 
dhuBeinabei property  of  other  individuals,  he  stands*  convicted  by 
faisiowri  oonfessioD  of .  coifwurriiig  in  charging  tbie  public  with  i| 
burthen,  the  necessity  of  which   could  not  be  so  npuch  as  piil 
fended.-.  "...■.■...  ••»•.'•!      ,  •  •'"  -i  -•:    ,.i   •  •      .-'  /  rr 

On  this,  octzfma  ^'jmay  we  not  ventiire  to  ask/'  whether  thin 
mayjiot.be  in  tbenum^ber.  of  those  cases^.  in  wbt|:ht' Gentlemen^ 
Honorable  €kntlemen|  under  Ae  guidance  <tf.R^ht  HoiKm 
abte>  havciin.  the  words-  of  our  Ctight  Hdnorable  Author,  beM 
**  misled  by  mistaken  idim  (^  virtue  f^  ^p*  77'.)'  ' 
;L  Be  this  is  it  Qiay>  by  this  one  operaluon  which  is  so  mich  to 
tko;  taste  ^of  :tht  Right  Honorable  Gtetleniaii^ttOt'tb'^peak  otT 
so^  oomi^  other  R%ht  'Honorable;  Hononble,  «nd>  eveii  piiuf 

..      4  :  » 46.G#o^ntcHt..s«t.l5L  i 
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Geiidemeii)---*tiiro  drstinguiahdiile  lessons  may  Ifaey  not  be  sees 
giyen-— two  distinguishable  lessons  given  to  so  many  diflfereDt 
classes  of  persons,  standing  in  so  many  different  situatioitt  ? — one 
of  these  leasons,  to  wit,  to  Ministers ;  the  other  to  any  such  per- 
son or  persons  whose  situation  .might  enable  them  to  form  plans 
for  fulfilling,  their  duty  to  themselves,  by  lending  money  to  mi- 
Bisters. 

To  Ministers  an  invitation  was  thus  held  ^i%  to  expend  upon 
themselves,  in  addition  to  whatever  money«is  really  necessary,  ai» 
much  more  «9  it  ma^  happen  to  them  to  be  disposed  so  to  em- 
plqy,  of  dial  which  is  not  aecesaary. 

'I^us  Isr  as;to  thefiMUifti/it.— and  as  to  the  f»«2f,  1^  borrow*^ 
iqg  moDey,  or  taking  up  goods  of  individuals,  knbwing  diemselfes 
not  to  have  any- adequate  means  of  repayment,  abd^  det«rminti^ 
not  to.  pill  theq^Tes  iato.  the  possession  of  Miy  sueb  means. ' 

To  persons  at  large,  an  invitation  waa  at  the  same  time  beld  out 
to  become  intriguers  ;  and,  by  seizing  or  making  oppoitnoitiea  of 
throwing  themselves  in  the  way  of  a  Minister,  to  supply  Mm  with 
money,  more  than  he  would  be  able  to  repay  on  dtaiand,  tmA 
haying. thus  got  him  in  a  stitfe  of  dependence,  to  obtahi  from  \rs 
distress^-always  at  the  expense  of  the  public  'good  gifts  in  every 
knaginable  sluipe:  Peeragei^^barofietciei^^ribbom-^^iucratitt 
afic€$ — coHtracUf  assistance  in  parliamentary  ^'o6s,— good  things^ 
in.  .a  word,  of  all  sorts,  for  which,  no  money  being  paid  or  parted 
with,  neither  the  giver  nor  the  receiver  would  run  any  the  slightest 
mk  of  being  eilber  pumsbed,  or  in  wf  other  vray  made  lespon* 
sible. 

■i  ^y  a  Imn,  though,  for  example,  it  were  but  of  5>000l.  if  pro- 
pftily  timed«-and  that  on  both  occasioas«<-^4rst  as  to  the  time  of 
Ibe  administering  the  sup(^,  and  then  as  to  the-  tiroe  of  pressing 
^  f^^ywaeta fihat  may  it  not  every  now  and:  dien  be  done,  which 
CMld  not  have  been  done  by  a  gift  of  10^000^.  i  HtyaK  often  have 
not. seals  for  example,  been  in  this  way  oblained-«^ad  this  even* 
without  any.  such  imputation  as  that  of  the  sin^  the  veniat  sin,  of 
P^udiamentaiy  simony  f  i. 

In  virtue  of  the  invitation  Uius  given  by  the  magni^iraity  ancfc 
l^fperosity >f  Pariianient,-«-an  invitation  open,  at  «U  times  to  Che 
HiQjQepiaoee  of  persons  to  whom  it  may  happen  to  find  themselves' 
inoihe  cofresponding  8tSuations->^who  is  there  thatf  does  not  see/ 
btw  gangly  .the: benefit  )of  bribery  may  he  reaped  on  both  ^ide^^ 
and  to  any  amount;  witfiotit  angr^  of  ihe  risk  i      '.  ^ 

< .  (A  banker  <i8  iniade  :a  Lord-t-^hy  is  a  banker  to  be*  made  a^ 
JUtfd  }■  VKbats  is  >t'tbatitlhe  banker  ever  did,  that  ht\  is  io  h^ftaad^ 
a  Lm-d  i.  A  mencl\atit  is -nnde  ^  Lord.  Yibg  is  a  meitehant  U»  be. 
mj^e  a  Lord  i  V^imt  is  it  that  the  merchant  ever  did,  tiiat  he  is  lo 
be  made  a  Lord  ?rr-Theso  afte:  aoiiHig  thib  i|iiestiotts  which  si«  in 
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thimiselTes  as  itetural,  ^  the  answers,  true  or  untrue,  might  be 
unpIeMiunC  to  some  and  dangerous  to  oUiers. 

We  have  beard,  many  of  us,  of  the  once  celebrated  Nabob  of 
Arcoi  and  his  ^irtdiiars;  and  the  mode  in  which  their  respective 
debts  were,  to  an  ias  ygsZ  unfaihomed .  extent,  oontiacted :  those 
debts,  whicbft'in  so  large  a  profwc^on,  and  to  so  large  an  ^anlbunt, 
just  and  unjust  together,  in  name  the  expiring  Company,  and  in- 
effect  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  have  paM,  or,-^<qfttCe  of  the 
best  possible  discrimination,  will  have  to  pagrt^    »   ^  .^ji^-od 

By.  the  eaample  set,  and  lesson  held  outyi  by  the  virtue  ^of^tUi 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  and  .>hsB*  Right  Hoiiomble  <  tliid 
H^NioF^lft-  coadjutom,  the  policy  of  Arcot  waa^if  niot  <  Atai^ikhc-* 
^9f^d  9nd  iinpoited  into  Great  Britain 'J;  Mm^tenfi^piiffm^^r 
han4^,a$  deep  as yoi^i:m^,ittto  other  peopkl9  g^oeketei  ""Hmigii&ifi 
suppfy  .m^fmn  and  imedy  niimitien  with  nAateter-tliey  nmi^t{'*dhfA 
mak^tie  mmi  of  them :  tspe  will  he  your  $uretie^\  our  careif  skatl 
be,tkit^3i^W'fhaUHotbeloeetM^  .        .  .   <>  .  ^    ':    .;<•-/«. 

wAgaioft  the  opinions  of  so  many  gIMlt:«basaete»»^g)ftetr*hba' 
bef^  my  teWH»rity—over  and  oimt  again  have. Ilabtfuiasito  jlild^J' 
I  knQiv  not  with  what  sttceaas,  Ahat  ffloncy'ia  not  tbe.jpalyAcdih% 
whii^b  it  may  hspyrnto  a.  puUb^mauito.  be  .willing  ^to^take^puy^ 
ment  of  the  puUio  for  his  labour:  and-  that  powep^ieii  rwpisktti^}' 
— though  they  :wiU  not  1^  8failiiQgar.and  half'*p«ice;  go  lo>mari(in' 
for.  butrter  aad  «gg:Sf -"^y^  like  S^^cbeqiier .  Bilbr,  wittiin .  a  oertain 
circle,  they  are  notsaltogotheruosusceptiUeiof  >a'eertaifi^'d^t«e'^ 
cttrr«p$y.    Qi  Jfbe  iruib  'iot  tbisc  prapeailiQn,^  «lie;]tfrw<Pilf  ^^ 
question  affords  at  least  one  instance.  .^idifc 

it  pn^vee  iode^.  seasethang  moii«c^  :£or,Yiii  f6>,£urftir  ,|a)rp)e4l^. 
fqc^earifig^fe^  rQcaive<^iiikatjai».mra)maa&«p9itiniJtbifaeeit^ 
tanipjimt  toipa^aii^-rHtt  proyearidmt/.iu  th»j»atande!sniyiBHiml^idiK<J 
Tsluei  of  tbas0  mmaMiditias  was  tqnyil  to?tbatvo6a.)0^«Qiil]iik9i^ 
sunk.of  money  ^  in  round  numbers^  wortbfiO>QQ0if.*^'«wt  MyiriM^ 
wcHth  B4jsre;lh»a.A9$O00/.  .    /     i .    i  .    ;  •  •,  j  \n  -  ..s^.^oa 

l^iiitdtbat^ili  tl^  «yes  ofahe  ;hero^  iDOM^*i«d.no'^v^  fortT' 
Had  much  too  great  a  value :  it  possessed  a  valaeiigieiliar^ClMlsittlli^ 
ea^i^^  valiiO:>o|  ccmimon  hoveiity  andtindependenee*'  *  ^  .  ^  «  <•  4 

He%j[Qiw4 'money,  and  by  mudi  toa wellir^be io^ed <k ^tiiAk^iim> 
Xom^^^  e^metmmms.  .  Mot  that  hethoavded  it^  ^ve>  put  it'WM^Qi^ 
u$m^.  But  jdkere  lans  lwx>  sorts  of  oovaMu  mea-'S^'itkmb^  vAkM^* 
cof#  it  to  «k€(ap  i$ftmA  those  who  covet  it  tiiaigpeMk>it  rijhe'^IlM  * 
he  belonged  to  was  this  cotfeting-^mA^endrng^cltuni  n'V.  >  J '.'' 
.  YeiPrrr^iWtfhe ^:-*^Pitt, the  second iidlamimoaeyi9>^^ 
hiikfiWii:i9oney.  merely,  bul  other  .p«o|d|e!slikawiaet« loving  itf>lf6^i 
c€^tii4¥l.lNiMi€oif^ngih,  heobJIuned'il*    <  <  a       ;(i  i\  -i  hki  i 

Tl^  /m^  iwbich;  ho  coninolad,  >  was  ao  imieh  money  «xo«etMiv  ''^ 
olH»iMdj'»aiid.Q»(pended|  for  andin  the^paeobase  of  aucir  misctbi^ 
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hfieous  ploamires  as  bappenipd  to  be  snked  t6  bis-  ta9t0»  ^  T%i 
sinecure  money  which  he  might  have  had  amd  wouid  iHot  bave^ 
Was  so  much  money  expended  in  the  shnpe  Qfinsuraned  money 
m  account  of  power :  in  the  purchase  of  that  respect  and  repuia-^ 
//o»/which  h«»  prudeoce  represented  as  necessary  to  the  preservar« 
tion  of  so  valuable  an  article  ai^ainst  trtorms  and  tempests  from 
above.  Sinecure  money  to  any  given  amount  the  hero  coNsM  have. 
got  for  himself  with  at  least  as  much  feeSftyas  for  his  Right 
Honorable  Panegyrist :  but  the  respect  baA  the  reputation  were 
defences,  wkieh  in  tbiat  skoalion  ^otild  not  be  put  to^ba^rd.  Of 
the  batdes  he  had  to  fight  with  the  sort  of  dragons  cooimonlj 
eaH^d  secret  adiAsers^  thi9  bare  hint  is  all  that  can  >  bis  j^ten  by  one 
who  feooVrs  nothing  of  any  body  ok*  any  thing  r  his  Right  Honor-' 
able  Achates^  by  whom  he  must  (alas  !  how  oft !)  have  b^^o  seeHh 
in 'ft  tottering  and  almost  sinking  attitude,— ««[iore  partieulftrs  <?ould 
doubtless  be  given^  by  a  great  many,  than -by  a  geittiefiiMi  of  hi^ 

Ascretion  it  would (tmless  it  were  in  a  posdiwnous ^'itry>  for 

-which  posterity  would  be  much  obliged  to  him)  be-'^  fis^ti/o» 
Ms  sole  autkoriiy'*  ....  to  etHter  into  amf  detait  ofP  It  was  to 
enable  virtue  to  rise  trniMpkaiit  out  of  aU  these  trials,  thtit  the 
atnounft  of  all  this  stnecure  montBy  was  tlios  expenided,  and  without 
baving  been  received^  .     .    .  , 

I  XI.     Cojtcttning  Injluente. 

:.Od  the  subject  oi  Inftaenee  (p.  74)  what  the  Right  Hai>orabk| 
Gentleman  admits,  is — that  owing  to. the  greatly  ibcreased  revenue^ 
iKidall  tlie  other  augnientod  .and  ^' vceuamhited  business  of  the 
mu,"  some  increase  has^  thou^  '^  unavoidably,'  been  occa^oaecl 
io'it/^viz.  by  ^*  invr^ase.of  patronage."  At  tb^  s^o^  timej  not«^ 
withstanding  this  increase,  yet,  in  point  of  prtieli«e>  the  state  of 
things^  if  we  may  trust  to  his  eonception,  h  as<exae%  as  if  ther0> 
were  no  such  thing  at  all  as  inikience.  How.  50  i^— ^why,  lor  this 
^ain>  reason,  vis.thdt  **  the  influence  created-  by  aocii  means  ia 
i^nitehf  short  of  what/' — viz.  ^^  by  the  measufesxtf  ^economy  and 
:  fegttlation  to.  which  recourse  has  been  had'^---^  ha9  bemi  >giv6fi  up/^ 

itThtta.  ^  the  .Bight  H^Qofable  Atitb<fr*    But  iti  the  humble 

cmceiitiofirof  bia  obscnre  C€Hsmenlat0r,  the  qiie«niiii  between*  the 

-4hri9'  qiMmfitiesy  one  of'iwbioh  is,  in:  the  iiaeda  of  Jthe  Right  Honot*^ 

aUk  Aeeounimt  mujt^li^d  by  oiier  of  tboae  filfufoe  >of  'ihe^oiiey 

whicb>  in  aid  of  the  figures .  of  arithmetic  are  so  fliiieh>atbU  e^m-^ 

.«iandt<*imiiiti|i(lied'  in  a  word  tot  «<  i9i^nky^*'^'i4Mi^^vB$iiidotti$  dotp 

erf  Ike  pres^nl  >oc^ask>n,  'the  pa-operone.'    In  mgard'to  ii^vence,* 

-the  ^iMstion-jkvliiehr'With  jeawe  of  the  publi^y  the ^^ure  cottrmeii-» 

titdr  seoii^^vemwa^4o}  {HBopose-r-ae  aUd'Aw  •»  iMTe  'propei^olae, 

ifi^wlwtlisr^fi^jflf  exwQng  p«rtioIe  of  tbikieAQf»iee:eii3r.pr^ii'' 
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Oie^ilt  use  cnn^  in  compeiisalion  ttft  the  acknowledged  evil  consc^ 
quences  of  it^  be  foand  I  and  if  not,  whether  there  be  any  and  what 
^nantity  6f  it  i^t  remftming^  that  conid  be  g6t  rid  of  ^  uaderstand^ 
<m  each  occasion,  vl^  Beitig  a  <:Ondilio^  'diiiversally  and  necesaariiy 
impliied — without  prejudice  in  odier  respeicts^— «at|id  that  prepon- 
derant jf^rejudice — to  ttie  public  se»vicc% 

As  to  these  pditit^,  what  apjfueefrs  to  nfie,-^willi  submisaiony'iS'^^ 
that,  witfaoat  traveiting  out  <A  this  the  Right  Honor»Ue»  Gkintle^: 
man's  dvfw  work;  aft  incttance  might  be  founds  of  a  little  sprig  o(^ 
influence,  which>  withtmt  afiy  such  preponderaat  pr^jffidtoe  to  Mr\ 
ReeD^s  tree,  rrti^l  be  pruned  oft  i  . 

This  work  of  hi*,  (!  mean  Mr.  R(>8e's>has  for  it«  ^fle-  ^Olnftf-- 
Tctiibus  mpecHng  the- Public  Expenditure^  und  the  InJIueace  of 
rheCrotm.^*  ■'  ••'.  '   •'•      ••—  •  •    .    ..    ... 

Bnt  nrifi)ftotiately,**^-4is,  ;in  dtte  place  and  time,  the  candor  of  thtf 
Right  H^noi^ble  Gehdemaii  himseif,  in  effect,  acknowledges,  these 
ti^servations  of  his-' — ^and-from  to  experienced  an  ob^rvek- — ^are  ait 
en  one  side.  -      :  »     5  u..  ; 

On  the  subject  of  expenditure^^  o^4  of  '79  pages,-  6 1  have  b^etf 
expended  in  showing  m  what  retrencfainents  have  beeti  ntadC)  and 
libw  great  thev  ate;  Are  they  indeed  so  great  f  So  much  the  bet- 
ter:  but  even  yet,  coiujideringV  that  if  we^  maybdieve*  tlie  Ri^ 
Honorable  Gentlemait  himself,  (p.  di)  th^  whole  revenue  of  GreaS 
Britain  is  *' more  ihnn  GOilOOOpOOi.a  year,*** let  the  retrench- 
ments have  been  evet*  so  great,  the  demand  for  further  retre*k:h- 
tnehi;  wheresoever  it  can  b^  iliade,  without '{)rep6nderant  prej^d^Slif 
to  the  pubfie  service,  s^ns  by  n&  means  to  be  superseded; 

Subject  to  that  neces^aiy  Coi^ditidn,  is  there  any  slich  further  i>eJ 
tf^nchnient  pfstcticabl^f  Thi^  is  exactly  what  the  Right  HonofftMif 
Gentleman  has  not  merely  avi0)defdMbut  poshivelj^  refus^  f d  OAl 

us.  ■'"'■'.''  •'  '.''*'' 
'  Froni  first  to  las^tKis  %'oA'of  hiii,  has,  according  tother  authbr^s 
own  account  of  it;  but  one  aim:  and  that  is^  by  sh^widg  hc^ 
great  tlte  retrenchments  are' that  have  been  made  aii^idy;  tost^ 
our  thouth^,  and  prevent  ^V  calling  for  aiiy  taorei  !» it  iWa  tfutt^ 
that  it!  this' way  ail  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be  don^f  %9eA 
Aiis,  tiot^ve^  inUrms  everi^o  general/  will  he  vouchsafe  to  41^11  us; 
**  To  whait  -eatint  or  in  Hi^Hat  hmnn^r^^'it  may  be  proper  co  pi^^ 
further  retrenchments,  the  author"  (says  he,  p.  6fi)* ^( bM BoriM 
l>6ttiore8t  int^iofl  of  offering  an  opiniotii  hto  ti&w  ha^  beert  cleirly 
exjjUaWi^d/*  ■  -.<.••:. ., 

l^oo^itig*  lof  the  ex  pltoa tion  thetrlearties^  df  ^4itc^  is  dnis  iflsittid 
hn^  I'find'ft,  if  i  del  not  mistake,  *itf  his'lafi^'pre<^«Hlfig"pa^  toiit 
one,  Via^:  in  p.'OO  i  in  ^Miar,  speakiVig  ^f  tbttf  hii^  workiby  thentiM 
bf  '<  tlhfe  present  puMti^^o/^  *  '<  lei  endtevouiteg'  V>  ^t!  f^gbtMh* 
^l^c  opttliM  on  this  subject^  the  perfonn^ntf^X)?  an  a^  Qtjvmt^ 
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to  any  administration,  is  **  (he  says)  ''  but  a  vnall  part  of  its  use ; 
a  much  mare  important  consideration  is^  its  effect  in  producing 
that  salutary  and  reasonable  confidence,  which  gives  tlie  power  of 
exertion  to  the  government  and  that  concurrence  which  seconds 
its  exertions  among  the  people/' 

Thus  far  the  Right  Honorable  Author.  For  my  own  part,  if 
my  eon<;^ption  concerning  a  government's  title  to  confidence  be  not 
altogether  an  erroneous  one,  this  tiije  depends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  on  its  disposition  *'  to  press  Jf^rther  retrenchments :"  (p.  62.}, 
X  mean  of  course,  in  so  far  as,  in  the  judgment  of  tjbat  government, 
they  are  not  otherwise  than  '^proper**  ones.  Yet  this  the  Right 
Hdnorable  Gentleman— ^a  member  of  this  same  government,  and 
that  in  the  very  next  rank  to  the  highest,  and,  receiving  (besides 
sinecure  money)  no  less  than  4,000/.  a  year  for  being  so^  perenip-^ 
lorily—- add  as  we  hayeseeii.of  his  ovvn  ac^pord, — refuses  to  do. 

He  will  not  do  any  such  thing :  and  why  not  f  On  this  point  we 
might  be  apt  to  be  at  a  stand  at  least,  if  not  at  a  loss^  were  it  not 
for  the  lights  with  which,  in  another  page  (p.  74.)  the  Right  Ho- 
norable Author  himself  has  iayored  us.  His  ''  opinions  **  on  the 
subject,  he  there  acknowledges,  are  *^  strong  ones  ;**  but  strong^  as 
they  are,  or  rather  because  they  are  sq  strong,  he  will  not  let  us 
know  what  they  are  ?  Because  '*  on  his  sole  authority j^  that  is, 
unlesis  other  opinions  that  in  the  scale  of  office  stand  yet  higlier  than 
his,  concurred  with  his,  **  it  zcould  not  he  useful  :**— there  would  be 
n&  use  in  it  No  use  in  it  ?  lyhat  i  not  on  a  subject  of  such  viQj 
importance — when  foi^  the  declared  purpose  oC  ''  setting  right  the 
public  opinion  on  Uiis  subject,''  a  Right  Honorable  Author,  who 
knows  all  about  it,  takes  up  the  pen,  can  it  be  that  there  would  be 
no  use  in  speaking  what  he  thinks  is  right  ?  and  as  much  of  it,  as  be 
has  to  speak  i  no  use  in  his  speaking  impartially  i-rrin  speaking  on 
both  sides,  and' on  all  sides,  what  he  thinks  I 

But  not  to  go  on  any  further  in  thus  beating  the  bush,  may  we 
not  in  plain  English  venture  to  ask^-at  the  bottom  of  all  this  delir 
qacy,  can  any  other  interpretation  be  found  than  this,  viz.  tli;|t  by 
thode, ,  for  whose  defence  and  for  whose  purposes,  and  to  come  to 
the  point  at  once — under  whose  influence  this  work  of  his  was 
vgitt^,  his  speaking  as  he  thinks,  and  what  he  thinks  right-^his 
apeiiking  out  on  both  sidesj  would  it  in  his  own  persuasion,  have 
(hIm^  found  not  endurable  ? 

tf  so,  here  then  we  haye  a  practical  illustration  aqd,  develope* 
meut  of  a  number  of  preceding  hints.  Here  we  see  die  character--^ 
here  wfe  see  ohe  effect  and  use— of  that  *^  aristocracy  iff  talent  una 
virtue**  with  which,  in  the  account  o(  remuneration,  nothing  but 
mopey  will  pass  ciirrent^-r4)0thing  but  money  is  of  any  yalue^  -— 
and  v^hich  constitutes  ^  necessary  an  addition  to  the  ^  aristocracy 
of  rank  and  prcferty^^ 
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Here  we  see  what  is,  and  what  we  are  the  better  for,  the  fruit 
6f  ''  that  principle  of  activity,  (p.  66.)  which  animates  men  in  the 
attainment,  so  much  more  than  in  the  mere  possession,  of  power 
and  station,  ''  and  of  that  amusement,  which,  for  the  acquisition 
and  improvement  of  talents  necessary  for  the  higher  offices,  gen- 
tlemen have  given  themselves,  in  ^passing  occasionally  through  the 
'inferior  situations/* 

*'  Of  the  unpopularity  and  ridicule  that  has  so  often  Ijeen  at- 
tempted to  be nxed on  the  word  confidence^*  the  Right  Honorably 
Gentleman  has,  as  lie  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  according  to  his  own 
statement  (p.  6l.)  had  *^  some  experience  J*  One  little  item,  to 
whatsoever  may  have  been  the  stock  laid  up  by  ^im  of  4hat  instruc* 
five  article,  he  may  find  occasion  to  miake'.  To  that,  sort  of  confir 
dence  yfhith  is  ^^  unthinking  and  [blind^  Ihis  ^  unpopularity  and 
ridicule,*"  he  appears  to  loot  upon  as  not  altogether  *'  inapplicdr 
ble"  nor  consequently  the  sort  of  ^^  attempt**  he  speaks  of,' viz. 
that  of  fixing  it  on  the  word  confidence,  as  altoge|her  incapable  of 
being  attended  with  success.  -  *. .  .j.  • 

But  can  any  thing  be  more  '^  unlMnlHiig,  an4  blind  ^*  than  th^t 
confidence,  ivhich  shouTd  bestow  itseTf  on  aii  official  ihan,  howso- 
ever Ri^ht  Honorable,  whb  in  treating  of  a  subject /confessedly  of 
high  national  importance,  and  after  furnishing,  in  favor  of  one  side^ 
AVnatsoever  information  bis  matchless  experience,  his  unquestioned 
ingenuity,  his  inde&tigable  industry,  can  rake  together,— at^d  feel- 
ing, on  the  other  side  of  his  mind,  ''  opinions  ^— and  those  "sttQng 
bnes,'^  nor  doubtless  unaccbmjUinieawitk  an  adequate  knowled^ 
of  facts— of  thos^  facts '  from  which  they  received  tlieir  existence 
iiid  their  strength^— should  refuse— delibei^tely,  and  peremiptojily^ 
as  w'ell  as  spontaneously,  refuse— to  furnish  any  the  least  tittle  of 
information  from  that  other  side.  ^ . ', ,' 

Eloquent  and  zealous  in  support  of  profusion,  inute  when  the 
'  time  should  come  for  pleading  in  favor  of  retrenchment,  not  .with- 
'  out  compunction  let  Uim  behold  at  least  one  consequeQce.  Desti- 
tute of  all  competent,  of  all  sufficiently  qualified,  of  all  officially 
qualified,  advocates— deserted  even  by  him,  who  should  h$ive  ]|^0ea 
its  Solicitor-general,  thus  it  is  that  the  cause  of  Economy  is  left' to 
take  its  chance  for  finding  here  and  there  an  advocate  among;  Jp^v 
people,  who  have  never  been  regularly  calfecf  to"  ihishigl^  ^ar,: 
interlopers,'  who,'  destitute  of  all  prospect  of  that  "  renjuneratipn  T 
which  is  the  sole  *' principle  of  activity  that  animafes^menm  t7ie 
attainment  of  power  and  station/*  (p.  6&.)  destitute  pf  -theUdv^p- 
t^e  ot^pas^inz,  occasionally  through  even  the  inferior  sifM^J^iof^* 
(p.  65.)  are  destitute  of  all  ^*  talent/*  deslitujte  pf  att  f^  ^f^i^^ 
aiid  whose  productions,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ^^g!time|jtjj  J^^^ 
could,  for  a^mbment,  be  supposed  capable  of  contrihuting,  on  ihe^ 
ground  here  in  question,  any/  thing  that  could  be  conducive  to  the 
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public  sendcei  would  om  and  all;  bti  m>  many  effseU  willioitt » 
.cause. 

§XII.  Concerning  Vicuniary  Comp^iiion-^atid  the  Vsemade  of 

the  J^rinaplcn 

Before  the  subject  of  ivfluence  is  dismissed,  a  word  or  two  luay^ 
perhaps^  have  its  use,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Right  Honorable  panegyrist  an  article 
of  revenue^  viz.  crmvn  landsj  which  neither  on  his  part,  nor  ott 
the  part  of  his  hero,  seems  to  have  received  quite  |o  mucl)  attentioir^ 
as  could  have  been  wished. 

To  the  purpose  of  the  present  publication,  a  cirQumstance  thai 
renders  this  article  the  more  material,  is -^  that  it  may,  contribute  to 
render  more  and  more  faniiliar  to  the  e>e  of  the  reader,:  a -prmc/p/^, 
'on  a  due  estimation  of  which  the  pfau  hereafter  to  .be  proposed 
depends  for  every  thing  in  it,  that  either  promises  to  be  in  its.^ect 
'eventually  useful,  or  is  in  its  application  new.  , 

Economy  and  of/n(y— reductipn  of  e^i^piense,  and  reduction  of 
undue  influence— m  these  may  be  seen  t^e  two  di>tiugiiishali^I|B  and 
.'distinguished, .  though  intimately  connei^ted,  pbif^cts,  •  to  fvhich, 
speaking  of  the  principle  of  competition^  ^ur  ^ij^t  I;Ipnpf;ablfB 
Author  spealcs  of  it  as  having  meant  to  ()!e  made  subsej^viept,  and 
as  having  accordingly  been  made  suibservieiit.  lA  the  bands  of  Ml*- 

Titt.  (^,^6,):  .        .    .    .  /'*    ;  .' 

*'  Mr.  Piit'*  (he  informs  ^s  j).  ^5.)...''  IpoUng  anjclously  to  ;fA^ 
forms,  effected  many  even  considerable  8avings«...«an4  at  .the  sa^p^ 
time  sacrijficed  an  influence  as  minister,^  much  more  daxtg^eroiip. 
•'than  any  possessed  by  the  crown^  iecause  njtore  secret  an(f  unob^ 
served ;  the  extent  of  it  indeed  could  be  known  only  to  hims^l^  aoji 
to  those  in  his  immediate  confidence.  We  ^hall  stale"  (contifiuea 
iie)  '^tbe  measures. ...in  their  order,  legiiiuiiig  wiih  loans,  lund 
'lotteries,.. '..proceeding  with  privatfi  coiitractf^  jand  clos^^  (his 
part  of  ihe  accoiuit  with  the  profit  derived  frqpi  the  mode  irf^vocaw 
Wy  established  respecting  the  renewals  of  crojpn  leases.  In.e.ac;h 
tjf  which  cases  the  influence  diminished  was  not  only  extensive,  but 
was  obviously  in  its  nature  more  objectionable  than, any  that  could 
%'e  acquired  :by  the  disposal  oi  offices;  as  the  effect  9/  the  fqrmer 
was  secret  and  unobserved,  whereais  the  latter  ^  appari^nt  ^nd  j^4^>^ 
Berally  known."  ... 

'Thus  far  tbe  Right   Honorablp  Autlior :    a  w^ord  Qr  tW9  XiXf^ 

■from  his  obscure  commentator. 

^  ..Coming  to  crown  lands  (p.  34.)  /'  The  last  head  of  savixig  fcgr 

in?^nagement "  (says  he)  "  is  under  thf  t  of  the  estat^iiof  the  (Cri^wBt 

The  Act  of  the  Ist  of  Queen  Anne  '  continue,d  at  tl^p  ))eginning  gf 
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c^h  nt^oceedkig  reign  for  limiting  grants  of  crown  lands  to  51 
years,  put  a  stop  to  the  actual  alienation  of  the  property  of  d(e 
<crpwn ;  but  in  its  operation,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  adding  to  ihe 
influence  of  it,  and  certainly  afforded  no  protection  whatever  to  its 
revenues^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  note  below.*  In  reigns  antecedent 
to  that  of  Qaeen  Anne,  when  grants  were  perpetual,  the  persons  to 
%vhotn  th^  were  made^  became  iminediaieiy  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  not  unfrequently  gave  very  eady  proofs  of  that  inde- 
pendence :  whereas,  by  the  measure  adopted  on  the  accession  of 
the  Queen,  every  grantee,  or  the  person  representing  hiniy  became 
dependent  on  the  Minister  for  a  |-enewal  of  his  lease,  for  which 
applications  jK^ere  .generally  made  at  such  tim^,  and  on  such  occa*> 
sions,  as  were  thought  to  afford  the  best  hope  of  their  beuig  atten** 
dedto,  on  teroiis  favort^le  to  his  interest, 

'^  Under  this  sjjrstem  Mr.  P^t,  on  conpmg  into  ofljce,  found  ^bc 
whole  landed  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the  income  arising  froqi 
it,  in  every  w^y^  ^ry  little  exceeding  4000/.  a  year. 

"  He  therefore  after  long  inquiries,  and  most  attentive  eousid^a* 
tiojn,  api^ied  ^  reitoedy  in  1794,  when  an  Act  was  passed,*  by 
.which  it  is  .provided  that  no  lease  shajl  be  renewed  till  widiina 
lihort  peripd  of  :it6  expiration,  Dor  til}  an  actual  survey  shall  have 
J^eeninadeby  two  prof^siotial  men  of  experienjce  and  character, 
.%vjit»afe  .^equirfi^  to'ccTrtify  tlie  true  value  of  the  premises  to  ihe 
Treaauiiy^  attested  on  tbe^  voaths.  "No  abuse  can  lier^re  idiit 
pl^cfi,  nor  ai^y  wduefa:pQr  h  shoun^  lUnderlheiprowsions  of  thip 
law^  unless  surveyors  of  eminence  in  their  line  shall  diUbtratifiy 
perjure  .them^lv^s,  or  a  treasury  shall  be  found  bpld  empiigh  to 
jgraift  le^sies;  or  reneiw  them,  at  a  less  value  than  shajl  be  oertiufic4 
Xo  Axem,  which  could  not  escape  immediate  detection,  80  tb^:e  is  a 
clause,  in  the  act  requiring  an  account  to  be  laid  befoce  Parlia- 
ment aiiinuaUy  of  what  leases  or  grants  shall  have  been  made  in  jtfae 
yoar  pre)Q^^ii)g ;  for  what  terms,  pr  estates ;  the  ammal  value,  ais 
•retuffncd  on  oath  by  the  surveyors;  tlie  annual  value  of  the  J^i^st 
3)receding  survey;  what  itents  shall  have  been  reserved,  or  wltsit 
fines  paid;  and  upon  what  other  considerations  such  leases  ^faal} 
)iave  been  respectively  mude. 

^Viy^Ore  strict  prpMji^ons  to  gu^d  against  any  evasion  of  the  htw 
could  hardly  have  beep  dewed/' 

Thus  far  our  Right  Honorable  Author. 
'  Where,  having  deten^ined  with  himself  lo  cdbtain  for  pu))Uc 
property  the  best  price  that  is  tp  be  bid,  Mr,  Pitt  pursues  that 
jirinciple,  my  humble  applause  follows  him:  JBut  when,  >wiibout 

*  fa  15  years,  to  1715,  tbe  whole  income  from  crown  lands,  including 
rents,  finqs,  and  grants  pf  all  ^orts,  was  23,634/.  equal  to  1^00/.,  a  ye^, 
J6urnalspfH.C.:vQLxjt.p,520;  and  in  7  years,  to  .1746  was  15,000/.,  equal 
^o3,dd8/.,  ayear.    Journals,  V(^.  s^xv.  p.  ^06^ 

?  34  Ceo,  UI.C,  7i5, 
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sufficient  reason  he  turns  aside  from  that  or  any'other  principle^ 
then  mfthppianse  stops :  applause,  Mrhatever  m  lliat  case  perse  vered^ 
in  Mlowing  him,  will  be  of  that  sort  which  comes  from  copartners 
and  panegyrists. 

When  government  annuiti^-were  the  conuiK>dity  to  be  disposed 
of,  then 'it  was  Aat  it  was  the  chcMce  of  Mr.'  Pitt  to  have  the  best 
price :  tbet^^it  was  that,  choosing  to  have  tbe-iliBst  price,  he  adopted 
the  mode  aad  the  only  mode,  by  which  ihati;tffB0i  can  be  produced; 

Wheii4eiBeboid  interests  in  Crown  lands  werofliei^tMnniodity  to 
be/dis^)^efl  tdff  (hen  it  was  that  it  was  not  Ifae  choice  6f .Mr.  Pitt 
torhave  the^b^t  price.  'Then  it  «was  accordif^Iy'tfa8ft$'*forfeer  of 
bairing^llie  bcs^  pricey  o»o!  was  taken  not  to  cnpio;4be  «i'ode^<the 
on]3DfK>de  b)r  whiob  ai|^<auch  e£fect  can  be  producedl^ ': 

To  avoid  giving  birti^  to  thd  undesirable  effect-  iw^lii^tioii,  the 
exp^ic«it  employed  was  (w«  see)  an  '^  actual  sur^y,  ^ .  .  .  made 
bytw«r1pn>fessioiMil  men  of  experience  amd  character,  wW  wt^^fe- 
quired  to  certify  the  twe  val«e  of  the  premises  (o  the  Trealniry, 
attested  on  their  oaths.'' 

'<  Under  the/  proviaioo  of  thb  law,''  one  thing  the  Right  Ho- 
noiable  Geatlemati  endeavors  to  persuade  us  of  (p.  S^y^is 
thai  ''no  abuse  can  ....  take  pltfee,  nor-  unfce  ^vor  be  shown.'' 
Why  not  i  Because  (says  he)  no  such  effect  can  lake  place  ^m^ 
less  surveyors  of  eminence  in  their  line  shall  ddtberatdy  peijiirg 
themselves  or"  . .  •  something  else  which  be  mentions  shall  take 
place,  and  which,  admitting  the  improbability  of  it^  I  shall  not 
repeat  bete.  ,..,.,,! 

As  to  pefjury  the  word  is  a  stromg  upord,  >  and  to  the  purpose  of 
causif^  the  reader  to<  suppose  didt  the  security  prowled  by  it*  is  a 
strong  stcuriiy,  more  conducive  than  any  real  lover  of  sincerity  can 
be  -M^ell  pleased  to  find  it.     But,  from  the  pen  of  a  vcfteran^in  ij^^> 
and  in  offices^  and  in  suck  offices,  to  whom  it  cannot  be  ah6getfier^ 
unknown,  to  ho^  prodigious  an  extent  the  people  of  this  xMttltyi ' 
are  made  deliberately  and  habitually  to'  peryure  dieni8ialves;and  bo#' 
fond,  under  Ifae  guidance  of  priests  and  kwy^s,  tbe^egislafioti  and 
jurispradencKf  of^thts'same  country  hwft  been,  ef<  causing  meti,' 
always  without  any  die  smallest  use,  deliberately -to  ))eijure  thenl<^^ 
selves. 'rf^itiirnbfe  wkfaoutr  pain  that  a  man  ^ho  liasarr^  real  dislike 
to  perjury  can  behold  this  security  held'up  to  view-ib  die  ^hafaeler 
of  a  mnt'one.  .     !      .     .  •       *>    r. 

Cases  there  are,  (it  is' confessed  'witb^  pleasure)  iu  which  "itm^ 
alleged  security  is  an  efficient  one :  as  for  in#lahce,  ^bere  testitfion^ 
toamatter  offact  is  tx>  be  given,  t^Vif*9e0f,  in  ttn  op^  jildicailory, and 
under  the  check  of  cross  examinatioB :  not  that  even  in  that 'case  itie 

'  Set  *'  Swear  not  at  all,''  &c.  by  thc^Authbt :  primed  1815  r  Tx6ir(fBif^ 
just  published.  :■' '       ••      "  i-  ./.-  •  <    *''•'''  '^■'*-    *' " 
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to  th«  ceremony  that  the  efficiency  would  be  found  ascribable^  but 
to  Uie  cross-examination,  and  the  publicity,  with  or  without  the 
eventual  punishment.  But  in  the  case  here  in  question,  not  one  of 
#11  those  elements  of  efficiency  is  to  be  found.  The  sort  of  perjury 
which  the  Right  Honorable  GenUeman  endeavors  to  make  us 
take  for  a  punishable  oflboce,  suppose  it,  for  argument  sake,  com* 
mitted— was  ever  one  instaice  known  of  a  man  being  prosecuted  for 
it  as  foi"  peijury  i  Greet  would  be  my  surprize  to  hear  of  any  suclT 
oase.  Would  so  much. as, an  indictment  lie  i  I  have  oDt  searched/ 
nor  to  the^present  purpose  does  it  seem  worth  while*  Gross  indeed 
must  be  tim  oasci  stroog  and  clear ;  stronger  and  dearer  ^an  it 
seems  in  tlie  nature  of  the  case  to  afibrd—4iie  proof  by  which,  upon 
any  such  indidnMnt,  conviction  must  be  produced. 

Few,  it  is  evident,  ore  the  sorts  of  articles — ^hinds,  houses,  or 
any-  Qthor  siieh  articles,  coning  under,  the  h^dof  crown  tandty  being 
unqoestionaUy  not  of  the  number— *few,^  about  the  value  of  which 
k  may  not  happen  to  ''  surveyors  of  eminence,  experience,  and 
character''  to  entertain  real  differences  of  opiaioa ;  and  moreover, 
and  without  the  smallest  imputation  on  HtxaX  ^  ckaraOer/*  mnch 
inore  wiAout  the  posa&ility  of  suffcfring  as  for  petjuty,  to  agree  in^ 
assi^iUBg  such  a  value,  as  to  a  very  considerable  amonnt— ^according 
to  circiiaiistances,>say  5,  10,  \2,  15,  $0,  50  per  cent,  (in  short  one 
knqws  not  where  to  stop)  greater  or  less  than  what  in  their  opinions 
respectively  is  the  Inie  one* 

The  real  value  of  the  premises  is  the  joint  result  of  some  hatf 
dozen  ^suppose)  of  circumstances  on  each  side  :  whereupon  on  one 
aidei  (suppose^  again)  Ibis  <»- that  little  circwiistanee,  some  how  or 
oth^tr,  foils  of  being  taken  into  the  account*  Unless  the  human 
UD(|#rstandiiig  were  that  perfect  kind  of  machine  which  every  body 
acknowledges  it  not  to  be,  w1k>  could  think  of  speaking  of  it  as 
importing  so^mueh  as  a  speck  upon  a  maa*s  character,  that  any^ 
such  little  oversight  has  taken  place  ?  Meantime  the  profit  by  the' 
oveir»igb|t  may  au^oupt  to  thousands  of  pounds  in  any  number. 

Ui|f<9rtiiiiately>  for  JSisonom^  still  .more  unfortunately  for  Uneor^ 
fliptmuf  the  sort  of  contract  bere  in  question  is  one  of  those  in 
which  with  a  pr#i>emiQei|t  degree  of  force,  interest  and  opportunity' 
join^  lA^seeunng  to  the  subject  of  valuation,  a  falsie  or  under- value. 
What  the  one  party,  viz.  the  proposed  lessee  wants,  is  money : 
what  the  other  party*— tlie  ''  discharger  of  duties  and  public  trusts'^' 
M'aotflfj  if»  iiffiuence*     If  ibe  valuation  be  deficient,  then,  in  pjo-< 
portion  to  il^  deficiency^  both  parties  hav^  what  they  want.     Under, 
a  stale  QCl!;iiugs  so  favorable  to  mutual  accommodation  let  any  one 
yfho  feels  bold  enough,  undertake  to  set  a  limit  to  the  loss,  liable  to 
he  produ<^dfto  tbe  piibUc  by  the  substifution  of  this  mod^e  of  sale^- 
to  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  finding  out  the  real  value* 
In  z  fancy  article,  such  as  a  villa,  or  a  site-  for  a  villa,  cent«  per 
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cent,  mijr  be  below  the  difference.  Ten  percent. — to  put,  for  bi^u* 
ment*s  sake,  a  certain  amount  for  an  uncertain  one— \till  surely  be 
regarded  as  a  very  small  allowance. 

In  this  ten  per  cent,  then  may  be  seen  the  amount  of  the  saving-^ 
or  the  acquisition — call  it  whiel)  you  please,  which  on  the  occasion 
in  question  might  have  been  made  to  the  public,  and  was  not 

'-  made.  '  ^ 

Thus  much  as  tq  revenue.  Then  as  to  injluefice,  **  some  judg- 
ment," as  Mr.  Rose  observes  (p.  370> "  may *be formed  by  observing, 
that  of  the  persons  holding  crown  leases  when  the  act  was  passed^ 
upwards  of  eighty  were  members  of  one  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliafnent ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add"  (continues  he)  *'  that 
in  the  cases  of  other  lessees,  the  paftie^,  who  might  have  the  means 
of  doing  so,  would  naturally  resort  to  soKcitation^'-  of  friends  for 
obtaining  the  minister's  favor."  • 

Now,  in  the  picture  thus  drawn  of  the  state  of  the  case,  as  it 
stood  at  that  time — drawn  by  so  experienced  and  expert  a  hand — • 
so  far  as  concerns  iNfluence,  I,  for  my  own  pj^rt,  till  some  distinct 
ground  of  difference  is  brought  to  view,  cannot  but  see  a  picture 
equally  correct,  of  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  stands  at  this  moment :' 
at  this  moment,  viz.  after  and  notwithstanding— not  to  say  by  reSison 
of— the  reform  thus  lauded.  So  far  indeed  as  concerns  revenue,  I 
can  not  doubt  but  that  a  very  considerable  change — and  fto  far  as 
it  goes,  a  change  for  the  better,  has  been  made :  a  change  for  ihe 
amount  of  which  1  take  of  course  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr. 
Rose.  But,  so  far  as  concerns  influence,  what  I  should  not  expe«5£ 
to  find  is  that  any  change,  worth  taking  into  account,  had  taken 
place.  "  Eighty,"  accordmg  to  the  Right  Honorable  Gefitleuian^ 
IS  the  number  of  members  so  circumstanced  at  that  time ;  eighty ^^^-^ ' 
or  rather  from  that  increasing  division,  which  landed  property, 
where  it  will  serve  for  building,  or  even  for  sites  of  villas,  naturliUy 
lidmits  of,  more  than  eighty — is  the  number  wHich  I  should  expect 
to  find  at  present :  not  to  speak  of  expectants,  for  whom,  where  the 

-  purpose  of  the  argument  requires  it,  the  Right  Honorable  arguer 
knows  so  well  how  to  take  credit.  For  convincing  an  Honorable 
Or  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  of  the  superiority  of  one  ministry 
over  another,  ten  per  cent,  upon  any  given  sum  will  not,  it  is  true, 
serve  so  effectually  in  the  character  of  a  persuasion^  as  thirty  per 
4Cent. :  but  wherever  the  ten  per  cent,  suiikes,  the  abolished  twenty 
per  cent,  would  have  been  but  surplusage,  since  thirty  per  cent, 
could  ^o  no  more.  The  case  of  the  villa  contiguous  to  Chelsea 
Hospital — a  case  wliich,  though  it  happened  so  long  ago  as  the  last 
session,  is  not  yet,  it  is  hoped,  altogether  out  of  recollection — may 
serve,  and  iis  well  as  half  a  hundred,  for  clearing  and  fixing  our 
ideas  on  this  subject.  From  that  case  itiay  be  formed  some  judg* 
whether  tlie  impossibility  of  '^  abus^  and  ^ndue  fa^our^  is 
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quite  iSo  tieaf  to  complete,  as  it  would  be  for  the  coni?fi4]^^g)f;ie  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman^s  acknowledged  purposes  that  we 
should  believe  it  to  be. 

All  this  while  a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  that  composure  and  travquil  confidence,  of  which  my 
readers^  if  I  happen  fo  have  any,  may  on  this  oqcasior)  have  ob* 
served  the  symptoms,  is — a  surmise  in  which  I  have  alt  along  been 
indulging  myself^ — viz.  that  between  the  opinions  qC  tb^  Right 
Honorable  Author  and  those  of  his  obscure  commc^ntator  ther^  c|^eg 
not,  on  diis  occasion^  exist,  at  botiomf  any  very  considerable 
difference. 

**  More  strict  provision  to  guard  against  any  invasion  of  the  law 
could  hardly^  (says  the  Right  Hpnorable  Author)    *'  have  beea 
devised."  But  it  will  be  for  the  reader  lo  judge,  whether  the  law  iiv 
question  be  quite  so  well  guarded  against  evasion,  as,  by  this  saving, 
word  hardly y  the  argument  of   the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
IS  guarded  against  any  such  impertinent  charge  as  that  of  having 
said  the  thing  that  is  not,     Neitlier   on  this  nor  on  any  other  oc» 
casion^  could  it  easily  have  escaped  a  sagacity  such  as  his,  that  a 
mode  of  sale,  the  sure  effect  of  which  is  to  perpetuate  a  cQnstantly 
inferior  price,  is  not  quite  so  favorable  either  to    increase   of 
revenue  or  to  diminution  of  influence,  as  a  mode  of  sale,  the  sure 
effect  of  which  is — to  obtain,  on  each  occasion  the  very  best  price*, 
Pecuniary  competition — Auction — having,  and  in  other  instances-  ■ 
Jo  so  great  an  extent — by  this  same  hero,  and  with  thespecial  applause 
of  this  same  panegyrist  been  employed,  as  and  for  the  best  contrived 
mode  or  instrument  for  obtaining,  for  such  articles  as  government 
has  to  dispose  of,  the  vei^y  best  price, — having  been  applied„^^nd 
with  so  much  sticcess  in  the  case  of  government  anquities — hailing 
been  applied,  and  with  so  much  success,  in  tlie  case  of  contracts 
for  stores — (for  when  there  is  no  fraud,  it  is  in  form  only  and  not 
in  effect  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  any  difference  between  eofnpeti^ 
'  ^/on  and  auction  in  the  common  acceptation  of  tl^ie  word)-^and 
moreover  in  the  case  of  the  very  sort  of  article  here  in  question ^^in 
the  case  of  lands^^sale  of  leasehold  interests  presenting  thq/n^^ves 
to  view  in  every  newspaper,  a^d  even  letting   by   auctio/i  ii^(4he. 
first  instance,  having  nothing  new  in  it,  it  would  be  amo^t  i^ustruc- 
,  tive  explanation,  to  us  whose  station  is  without^orM,  i(,ifi.bis  next 
edition  the  Right  Honorable  Author  would  have  the  gpodnes^  to. 
inform  us,  how  it  hap|»ened,  thai  when  in  the  coitrse  of  her  voyage 
Economy  had  reached  the  latitude  of  the  crown  lands  she  all  of  ar 
sudden  stopped  short,  and,  instead  of  the  best  instrmnent  for  fishing. 
->out  the  best  price,  took  up  with  so  weak  and  ill- contrived  an  one' 
Is  it  tliat  in  the  case  of  lauds,  auction  is  less  well  adapted  tjian  in 
the  case  of  goods  to  an  obtainment  of  the  best  price  ? — less  well 
'^fC^^^'/the^dbtainiiig  that  best  price  for  leasehold  intere^  in 
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landsj  to  be  paid  for  in  money,  than  for  money  to  be  paid  for  la 
goods  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  goods,  \o  be  supplied  to 
government  by  contract,  as  in  the  case  in  question,  with  the  benefit 
of  competition,  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  if  not  already 
informed,  might  with  little  difficulty  be  infonned  of  cases  upoa 
cases,  in  which  tlie  rigour  of  the  principle  of  competition  receives 
a  very  convenient  softening,  from  expedients  which  have  no  ap- 
plication m  the  case  of  lands. 

In  default  of  such  full  and  authentic  lights,  as  nothing  short  of 
the  experience,  joined  to  tlie  condescension,  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman,  would  afford  us,  it  may  be  matter  of  amusement  at  any 
rate,  if  of  nothing  better, — ^to  us  whose  stution  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  curtain, — to  figure  to  ourselves,  in  the  way  of  guess  and 
pastime,  what,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  may  have  been  passing 
behind  it. 

Before  so  desirable  a  head  of  reform  as  that  in  question  could  be 
brought  even  into  the  imperfect  state  dressed  up  as  above  by  the 
ingenuity  of  our  Right  Honorable  author,  *'  lon^  iftquiries,  and 
most  attentive  consideration*'  (we  are  informed  by  him,  p.  3d,)  took 
place.  Of  these  " /owg  inqniries,'*  no  inconsiderable  portion,  if 
one  who  knows  nothing  may  be  allowed  to  guess,  were  naturally 
directed,  to  so  desirable  an  object,  as  that  of  knowing,  what,  in 
case  of  a  change  of  the  sort  proposed,  the  eighty  members,  of 
whom  we  have  seen  him  speaking,  would  be  disposed  to  think  of 
it :  and  of  the  *'  attentive  consideration  j'  no  inconsiderable  portion 
(it  is  equally  natural  to  suppose)  was  bestowed  upon  the  objections^ 
which  an  innovation  of  this  sort  could  not  but  have  given  birth 
to,  in  so  many  Honorable  and  Right  Honorable  minds. 

With  a  set  of  hobgoblins,  known  among  school  boys,  by  the 
collective  appellation  of  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown^  and  of 
nvhom,  certain  sceptics,  (such  has  been  the  growth  of  infidelity !) 
have  of  late  (it  seems)  been  found  Ariaiis  or  Socinians  enough  to 

Juestion  the  existence, — our .  author's  hero — there  can  not  be  any 
oubt,  supposing  them  always  to  have  had  existence, — must  have 
had  to  fight,  on  this  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  ipany  a  hard 
battle.  Of  suth  warfare,  the  result,  on  the  occasion  here  in  ques* 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  couiproniise.  To  restraint  upon 
the  dilapidation  of  the  revenue.  Fee,  Faw,  Fum  could  be,  and 
accordingly  were  brought  to  submU : — and  thus  it  was,  that  sale, 
grounded  on  collusive  valuation,  was  substituted  to  absolute  gift.  To 
the  diminution  of  influence.  Fee,  Fau\  Fum  could  not  and  would, 
»ot  be  brought  to  submit :  they  would  have  gone  off  to  Hanover  or 
to  Hampshire  first : — and  thus  it  was  that  sale,  grounded  on  col- 
lusive valuation,  was  preferred  to  sale^br  the  best  price. 
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J  HAT  pur  cbu;itry  is  ^t  pr9$ent  labouring  under  vf ty  qoii^iderabte 
and  general  distress,  no  man  can  doubt.  To  whatever  remotie 
causes  this  to  be  lamented  effect  ought  to  be  attributed,  it  is  irnme* 
diately  produced  by  the  sudden  change  from  a  long-continued  W^^ 
to  Peace,  and  the  various  consequences  arising  out  of  that  change* 

Distresses,  whether  more  felt  or  not,  are  always  most  noticed  in 
and  by  the  poorer  classes.  At  a  time  when  such  is  unhappily  our 
situation,  and  when  fiv^hieyous  and  Ul-d^signipg  pepons  are  endea* 
Touring  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  order  to  stiir  up  those  poorer 
classes  against  the  established  Constitution  and  system  of  their 
Country,  which  so  eminently  protects  them,  I  take  up  my  pen,  in 
the  hopes  of  guarding  ipy  fellow  subjects  agiiinst  one  fallacious  and 
mischievous  cry  by  which  it  is  at  this  time  attempted  to  misguide 
diem.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  short  treatise  to  defend  or 
cpndemn  the  present  or  any  other  Administration,  or  to  argue  that 
all  the  French  RevolutiQPiMy  Governments  terminating  in  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  did  or  did  not  aim  at  the  ruin  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  misery  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  These  topics  I  leave  tq  thj^  impartial  consideration  of  aQ 
concerned  and  interested. 

The  object  of  my  attack  (if  the  defence  of  what  is  established 
against  something  uix^aQvm  ^nd  untried  can  be  called  so),  is  a  pro- 
posed measure  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Par* 
Uamentaty  Reform. 

As  far  as  I  understand  the  laiiguage  of  the  advocates  fov  this 
measure  (many  of  whom  I  sincerely  believe  to  mean  well,  but  some 
to  be  the  most  pernicious  of  Demagogues),  they  approve  our  Mo« 
siardi]  and  admit  ouf  O^^t^ution  ot  Gox^ment  to  i^fff^p    I 
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am  rtot  sure  if  they  hav^  not  declared  it  to  be  the  best  how  in  exist* 
ence.  Whether  I  am  right  in  these  suppositions,  or  either  of  them* 
I  shall  doubtless  be  told  ;  but  whether  1  am  or  not,  I  hesitate  not 
to  assert,  that  in  my  own  opinion,  the  prestnt  Constitution  of  Go* 
vemment  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  is  practicaUy  the  best  that  doeSf: 
or  ever  has  existed.  To  demonstrate  this,  I  readily  allow  is  diffi- 
cult, from  the  nature  of  the  proposition  \  but  presumptively  to  prove 
it,  is  easyi  Thus  :  More  actual  liberty  is  enjoyed  under  our  hpp-^ 
pily  mixed,  and  limited  Monarchy,  than  under  any  other  Govern^ 
ment  in  Europe.  That  is,  there  is  more  attention  to  the  poorer 
classes,  and  less  power  of  oppression  in  the  Government  over  the 
people,  or  in  the  higher  classes  over  the  lower ;  more  general  pTo*> 
tection  of  individual  rights ;  less  invidious  distinction  between  the 
privileged  and  other  orders ;  more  easy  attainment  of  superior  riches 
and  rank;  sufficient  dignity  and  respectability  virithout  too  much 
power  in  the  Church  :  In  short,  nearly  every  thing  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  wished  for,  subject  doubtless,  and  daily,  to  deterioration 
from  lapse  of  time,  adventitious  events,  and  the  tendency  in  all 
worldly  things  unamended  to  disimprove. 

These  last  observations  may  be  considered  by  Parliamentary 
Reformers  as  an  admission  against  my  own,  and  in  favour  of  their 
argument ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  so,  and  make  them  delibe- 
rately and  sincerely. 

The  Friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform  will  mistake  me  indeed,  if 
because  I  am  a  conscie^ntious  opposer  of  their  favourite  measure, 
they  should  suppose  me  an  enemy  to  Reform.    Without  occasional 
reforms  and  re-approaching  to  first  principles,  every  human  institu* 
tion  must  gradually  decay,  and  ultimately  be  dissolved,  just  as  the 
human  body  without  wholesome  food  to  nourish  it  must  be.de« 
stvoyed.     But*  then,  in  any  projected  public  amendment,  we  ought 
to  be  sure  we  are  re-approacliing  to  such  first  principles]^  and  not 
substituting  in  their  place  novel  and  visionary  systems.  Because  the 
human  body  requires  wholesome  food  in  moderate  quantities,  it 
neither  requires  to  be  fed  with  pcnson  nor  to  be  stufied  and  over- 
loaded  with  an  immoderate  quantity  of  otherwise  wholesome  nott-* 
rishment*    Is  that  body  sick  ?   clear  away  the  obstructions  that 
cypress  it,  but  do  not  attempt  to  r&organize  it,  since  its  texture*  as 
ordained  by  the  Almighty,  must  be  better,  woven  and  more  calcu^ 
iated  to  preserve  healdi  than  any  we  are  likely  to  invent  or  substi^ 
tute  in  its  place.     I  am  aware  that  it  might  be  objected  to  this  last 
argument  and  allusion  of  mine,  that  it  is  absurd,  in  the  manner 
X  have  done,  to   compare  a  texture  woven  by  Providence  with 
one  of   human  workmanship   and   invention— the    constitution 
erf  a  human  body  with  that  of  a  State.     To  which  I  reply*-^ 
Tbis  last  observation,  which  I  suggest  as  likely  to  be  urged  against 
iny',o:wti  MTgutnenty.is  sound  agamt  tl^t  argumema  of  those 
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who  think  that  flie  Coiisdtution  of  a  State  can  be  itioiilded  at' 
will  by  humati  hands,  or  de?ised  at  once  by  human  intellect.  I 
think  quite  ocherwisev  From  the  earliest  periods  of  maturity,  I 
theoretically  judged  otherwise  x  namely,  that  time,  habit,  and 
attachment,  still  more  arising  from  tlie  dispensations  of  Providence 
than  the  act  of  man,  are  reijuisite  effectually  fo  substafitiate  and 
firmly  to  establish  a  Constitution  of  Government.  Sdcfa  were  my 
sentiments  when,  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  I  tpok  my  seat  m 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  which  hare  sbce  been  fulty  confirmed 
by  thirty^five  years'  service  in  ParKament,  and  some  knowledge  of, 
and  observation  on  the  public  events  which  have  taken  place, 
during  that  period ;  and  on  the  principles  arising  from  these  senti-' 
ments,  I  have  invariably  voted  against  Pariiamentary  Reform,  ex* 
petience  of  those  years  having,  to  my  judgment,  unquestionably  and, 
practically  confirmed  opinions  which  rtf'ason  originally  imprinted  on 
n;iy  mind.  What  is  Government,  but  the  art  or  power  of  mami<» 
ging  mankind  unable  to  manage  themselves  ?  What  is  good  Go- 
vernment, but  the  art  or  power  of  managing  mankind  for  their  own 
real  good,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  promotion  of  religion,  virtue^ 
and  happiness  ?  Unless  liberty  furthers  these  objects,  it  is  at  best 
an  empty  name,  but  more  likely  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Off 
these  principles  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  proposed  measure  of  Par^ 
liamentary  Reform,  as  far  as  we  can  reduce  it  within  the  scope  of 
our  observation.  It  is  a  proposed  radical  change  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Had  I  judged 
iU  of  the  British  Constitution,  I  should  have  feared  such  a  radical 
change  at  once,  which  I  am  convinced  could  even  in  such  a  case 
only -have  been  beneficially  effected  by  degrees,  assimilating  the 
changes  gradually  to  the  body  on  which  they  are  to  operate  :  but 
I  judge  well  of  die  British  Constitution,  and  the  bet^r  part  of  the 
Reformers  judge  well  of  it  also,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  highly 
as  I  do,  or  as  they  themselves  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  judge 
of  it,  if,  like  the  old  man  supported  by  a  staff,  they  should  in  an  ill 
hour  be  persuaded  to  throw  that  staff  away  :  the  staff  has  no  merit 
in  itself,  it  is  only  meritorious  as  it  is  useful.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  form  in  which  British  Representation  is  constructed  : 
not  because  it  is  so  constructed,  but  because  it  produces  good  is  it 
meritorious.  Whatever  our  present  distress,  and  whether  or  not 
caused  in  any  decree  by  misconduct  or  impolicy  of  our  Ministers 
during  periods  of  great  perplexity,  has  not  the  present  state  of  the 
vepeesentation  borne  us  through  difficulties  and  dangers  apparently 
insurmountable^  and  preserved  our  freedom  and  independenfiie  I 
i.  That  these  times  are  productive  of  many  public  and  private 
fvils,  and  those  very  generally  suffered,  I  have  acbnitted,  and  both 
feel  and  lament.  But  ought  we  to  expect  evenr  thing  ?  We  have 
not  been  fighting  for  aggrandizement;  we  hdve  fought  f<>rin49« 
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pendency,  and  we  have  preserved  it|  and  in  doing  86  re-established 
the  military  glory  of  Britain.  Ought  we  not  to  submit  to  sonne 
temporary  deprivations  for  such  objects  ?  Is  it  not  repining  (irre- 
ligious and  unmanly  repining),  to  be  discontented  with  what  under 
Providence  we  have  so  nobly  preserved  ?  Is  it  not  madness  and 
folly  of  the  highest  pitch,  in  a  moment  of  spleen  to  throw  away 
the  very  foundation  on  which,,  in  spite  of  enemies,  we  have  re- 
erected  our  independence  and  glory  ?  And  on  which,  judging  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  if  wise  enough  to  retain  and  cherish  it,  we' 
$hall  probably  restore  every  other  species  of  worldly  prosperity,  for 
which  the  hardy  8on«  of  Britain  (when  honouraoly  called  upon), 
can  as  gallantly  and  perseveringly  contend  as  even  for  their  exist- 
ence. This  foundation,  on  which  we  rest,  this  staff'that  supports 
OS,  which  some  would  so  wantonly  thraw  away,  is  our  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands,  of  which  the  House  of  commons,  as  now 
actually  constituted,  is  a  most  essential  part.  Why,  since  it  has 
so  well  answered  its  great  purpose,  should  we  ehange  it  ?  Before 
I  consent  to  do  so,  I  must  first  be  convinced  that  such  change  will 
necessarily  produce  very  great  public  good.  Now  what  is  the 
public  gQod  held  forth  ?  I  do  not  precisely  know ;  but  I  surmise, 
or  have  heard  occasionally,  one  topic  in  favour  of  such  change  to 
be,  that  it  is  to  render  tne  representation  of  the  people  equal,  or 
more  equal  than  it  now  is.  In  order  to  persuade  me  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  throwing  away  an  excellent  thing  we  already 
|lossess,  you  must  convince  me  that  equalizing  the  Representation 
wouM  certainly  be  a  great  and  practical  improvement.  Equalizing 
property,  equalizing  rank,  equalizing  power,  generally  equalizing- 
mankind,  is  by  most  men  held  to  be  impracticable  j  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  universe  and  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  naturally  un- 
equal to  his  fellow. man  in  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  and  by 
nature  calculated  and  intended  for  inequality  of  political  power. 

Are  these  things  doubted  ?  Are  they  not  agreeable  to  common 
Sense  ?  Have  they  not  been  proved  by  constant  experience  ?  And 
ha^  not  the  late  n)ad  attempt  to  establish  equality  in  France  pecu- 
liarly and  unquestionably  manifested  its  shocking  and  mischievous 
absurdity  ?  An  attempt  to  establish  natural  and  political  equality 
in  man  then  is  absurd  c  why  should  it  be  wise  to  aim  at  it  in  the 
i^ptesentation  of  man  ?  Unless  there  is  some  cabalistical  excellence 
in*  the  word  equality y  which  I  believe  has  been  pretty  clearly  found 
rtot  to  be  the  case,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Representation 
should  be  better  by  being  rendered  equal.  If  I  am  referred  to  a 
mas^iilt  once  much  in  vogue — that  no  Briton  ought  to  be  taxed 
wifliout  being  represented — I  admit  it  to  be  one  excellent  princi- 
ple of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the  subject  cannot  bie  ta^ed 
butby  bodies  of  mtfi  interested  to  promote  the  good  of  the  toun<^ 
€t^,  axld  consequently  not  to  tax  i^e  subjects  of  that  country  but 
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for  their  own  good.  This  constitutes  virtual  Representation^  and 
produces  every  advantage  which  could  be  theoretically  expected 
from  actual  or  equal  Representation* 

One  great  evil,  however,  arising  from  the  present  state  of  our 
Representation,  it  is  said,  is  —that  we  are  heavily  taxed.  Thaf'duf 
country  is  most  heavily  taxed  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  ) 
but  it  does  not  follow  because  we  are  heavily  taxed,  thatwe  are 
improperly  taxed*  If  the  weight  of  taxation  we  labour  under  has 
preserved  our  independence,  if  without  it  we  coiild  not  haye. 
preserved  our  independence,  it  is  well  laid,  and  4:an  only  be  consi^ 
4ered  as  the  price  for  that  blessing,  and  cannot  be  consider^ 
a9  too  high  a  price*  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  i^nne^ 
Qessarily  laid  upon  us,  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  heavy  grievance  ^ 
but  even  in  such  case  every  man  who  judges  with  coofojess  and  ina- 
partiality,  will  consider  the  dangers  we  have  b^^n  struggling 
against,  threatening  our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  be  ultimatel]p 
unwilling  to  condemn  exertions,  whicbi  if  not  actually  necessary, 
might  honestly  appear  to  be  so  to  our  Rulers, '  who  could  not  jus^ 
lify  doing  less  than  appeared  to  their  judgment  necessary  for  tiia 
Ovation  of  the  country.  Upon  this  subject  how  different  have 
been  the  honajde  opinions  of  great  politicians,  and  how  doubtful  are 
the  merits  of  the  question  now,  whether  we  could  have  had  a  safe 
Fe^ce  with  France  until  the  overthrow  of  her  revolutionary 
strength  and  system  f  To  these  remarks  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
under  the  present  Representation  of  the  People,  which  has  laid  our 
burthens  upon  us,  we  have  overthrown  that  revolutionary  strength 
and  system,  and  have  preserved  our  independence. 

The  policy  of  our  Representatives  then  may  be  doubted ;  but  it, 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  unwise,  unless  you  can  prove  tha| 
Britain  would  have  been  unsubdued  by  France  without  the  cxer*^ 
tions  she  has  made :  at  any  rate  the  sincere  intentions  of  our  Repre* 
sentatives  to  promote  the  good  of  their  country  appear  to  my  un-r 
der^anding  unquestionable )  and  they  have  preserved  ns  with 
means  of  re^attaining  prosperity,  although  not  perhaps  of  imme** 
diately  enjoying  it. 

With  all  our  well-founded  hostility  to  despotism,  it  rests  only 
on  the  ground,  that  man  by  nature  is  too  frail  to  be  entruked  with 
it,  almost  always  abusing  it.  Wt  fear  not  despo^sm  in  Grod  5  in 
fact  it  cannot  subsist  in  Him ;  because  God  is  p^fect,  conse* 
quently  wise,  just,  benevolent,  and  merciful,  and  nlust  govern 
accoidingIy>  not  despotically  \  which  last  term  implies  govet atng 
nolra  loved  creature  or  subject,  but  a  despised,  perhaps  h^t^di^Iatver 
Now  the  very  same  principle  which  justly  condemns  despotism^ 
proves  the  necessity  of  Government  in  Humain  Societies,  viz«-^the 
frailty  of  man,  who  c^mnot,  of  merewill>  wett  goverft  others  or 
himsdif  I  whidi  assertion  being  inconteitablej,  whiO;  ought  tp  be 
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the  Mttuftf  ofHumflti  Oovetnment  ?  such^  I  contend,  m  mttst 
ftccldfidly  incline  to  ptoduee  the  teal  good  of  the  govemedi 
Siich  Ooveitimeni  approaches  the  nearest  to  God's  Ootemmetit* 
But  does  it  folbw  of  coarse  that  the  approximation  in  kind  to  God't 
Goremment  (which  must  be  good  govetnmenti)  is  to  be  prod%iced 
by  equalitjr  of  Reprefientation,  or  by  ei|^aality  in  iny  thing  else  l 
Prove  your  proposition^  Parliamentary  Eeformera^  and  I  submit} 
but  expect  me  not  to  submit  to  your  grath  dictum  or  mere  assump* 
tion  of  an  unproved  fact^  or  upon  such  grounds  to  bectrme  iti 
efl^t  the  worst  of  rebels^  because  endeatouring  to  overthrow  tht 
best  constituted  of  OovemmentSi»  That  an  attempt  to  introduce 
human  equality  is  mischievous,  has  been  pretty  clearly  proved  by 
the  French  Revolution  of  late  years*  The  reterse  fact  tb^  to 
gvoid  any  attempt  at  Bquality  in  Human  Instkutiotf^  is  good,  hai 
been  pretty  strongly  shown  by  the  British  Revolution  of  1688,  th^ 
leaders  of  which,  among  other  acts  of  wide  and  mora!  ferbearahce 
^1  preserving  the  Religion  and  Liberty  of  Britam,  meddled  not 
with  the  Representation  established  by  law  and  micieilt  usage^  much 
lead  introduced  into  it  Equality* 

But  our  ancestors  in  1688,  Parliamentary  Reformers  tell  uS  dlA 
not  go  half  far  enough.  The  good  they  did  to  their  country,  and 
fO  us  their  descendants,  by  doing  what  they  did,  and  Stopping 
where  they  stopped,  we  knoinr  experimentally,  by  the  libertv  and 

food  Government  we  have  since  enjoyed  ;  the  evil  they  iiVoulo  haVe 
one,  had  they  gone  further,  we  may  conjecture  on  pretty  ^ong 
foundations^  from  the  miseiiea  and  despotism  produced  by  such 
conduet  in  France. 

These  miseries  and  that  despotkm  ^re  the  Parliamentary 
Reformers  (many  innoeently  and  through  error,  but  soAie  inten- 
iionally,)  now  preparing  for  us  \  and  against  being  dekded  by 
their  folly  pr  their  wiles  it  is,  that  I  wish  to  sound  the  wafning^ 
voioe.-^I(f  an  n  a  compound  of  wisdomr  and  folly :  his  wisdom  I 
OOttld  dilate  upon,  were  it  consonant  to  my  present  object  \  but 
that  k  to  guard  against  hi»  folly,  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
iuppoee  that  equanty  in  Representation  will  necessarily  produce 
good.  The  very  necessity  of  Representation  at  alt  in  a  great 
state,  implies  that  the  who]:e  bulk  of  the  nation  cannot  determine 
for  themselves,  who  send  representatives,  that  a  comparatively 
UtM  niimber  may  do  that  which  a  vast  number  cannot  do  x 
nameiyy  provide  k^rs  and  regulations  for  the  Well  governing  the 
society  or  community.  What  is  required  as  to  the  mode  of 
elecjpg  such  representatives  i  To  be  chosen  equa^y  }•  No !  but 
to  be  so  choien  l^at  they  must  have  every  possible  inducement  ^O 
eoftStth  and  ptovide  fotf  the  good  pi  ^e  commtmicy. 
.  ff  Cotecomeftf  iH  met^tuted  because  men  esbinot  g^ern  themf*t 
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8elve8-«»if  Government  is  insUtuted  widi  a  tiew  to  the  go(i4  of 
the  goyemed«^if  men  unaMe  to  govern  themselves  are  still  lest 
able  to  govern  others  of  mere  will— ought  not  Government  to  be 
constituted  so  that  the  men  who  compose  it  should  have  every 
inducement,  every  spur  which  die  mind  of  man  is  capable  ctf  being 
subjected  to,  to  seek  die  good  of  the  governed  ?  Will  equal 
fepresenUtion  pvoduce  this  happy  consequence  ? 

If  man  is  such  as  I  have  described  him,  such  as  the  Parliament* 
tary  Reformers  must  admit  him  to  be  on  some  of  their  own. 
piinciples,  such  as  the  fact  is  evident  that  he  is,  a  creature  for 
the  most  part  unable  well  to  govern  either  himself  or  others  of 
mere  wiU,  what  an  extmordinary  tecip^  for  the  cure  of  bad 
Government,  or  the  improvement  of  good,  must  a  systepi  bev  the 
actual  and  avowed  object  of  which  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  render 
the  mere  will  Of  the  most  ignorant  men  of  the  community'  tha 
criterion  of  Government  ? 

Such  was  the  sovereign  wiU  of  the  French  people,  which  we 
have  not  all  of  us  forgotten,  and  such  must  be  the  sovereign  :will 
of  any  people.  Is  it  not  likely,  if  according  to  the  pkn^  of  the 
most  ardent}  and  in  some  respects  I  must  admit,  the  most-con- 
sistent of  the  Parliamentary  I^eformers,  equal  Representation  was 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  present  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  that  House,  wholly  purged^  if  you  will,  from 
all  influence  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Nobles,  and  of  every  qpecies  of 
Aristocracy,  elected  merely  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  would 
necessarily,  like  every  other  torrent  unresisted,  overwhelm  what- 
ever it  met  with  in  its  tremendous  advance,  and  that  the  first 
sacrifices  to  equal  R^reseAtation  wpuld  be  the  King,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Church,  and  with  them  the  so  mtich  boasted  Constitutton 
of  Britain  i  The  horrors  to  foUpw,  you  may  read  in  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  $  but  our  ponduct  in  such  a  deplorable  case 
would  incur  the  additional  blot,  that  whereas  France  exchanged  a 
pr^vipus  arbitrary  Government  for  their  miseries,  we  should  have 
sacrificed  to  ours  a  Government  the  best  constituted  ii^  the  world, 
ih^'woik  of  ages,  under  Providence  the  work  of  the  wisdom  «nd 
virtue  of  ages,  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  was  ever  left  by 
antsesicors  to  their  posterity,  the  source  of  more  blessings  than  are 
^"oyed,  or  ever  have  been  enjoyed,  by  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
'  -Tke  picture  is  not  over-painted  :  the  principle  that  the- will  of 
the  people  is  all  in  all,  which  is  that  of  universal  suffirage^' being 
onoe"establkhed,  what  mere  excrescences  in  the  Consttfiution 
must:  the  King  and  Lords  appear,  and  an  House  of  Coi»m«ns 
elected  by  a'  majority  of  the  lowest  members  of  society,  I  suppose 
to  be  annually  re-elected  by  the  same  description  of  persons^  could 
neither  want  the  incUnation^  of  avoid  the  necessity  pf^f)Qs9^Uat)ng 
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|he  higher  ranks,  30  uncongeiml  to  their  equalizing  system^  If 
ihe  inclination  of  an  Houae  of  Cominons  so  constructed  did  41^ 
induce  them  to  dp  this,  which,  backed  by  the  mobi  they  must 
have  power  to  do,  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  wiU  and 
fl^natioa  of  their  Constituents,  must  oblige  them  to  effeet  it^  If 
theory  is  on  my  side,  in  France  you  have  seen  the  practipf. 
Could  the  Parliamentary  Reformers  have  a  chance  of  establishing 
their  own  syeltem,  bad  as  I  may  judge  it,  they  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  their  proposed  Reform  \  but  they  have  none  :  it' 
must  end,  and  that  soom,  in  the  despotism  of  one,  after  numerous 
intermediate  evHs^  But,  exclaim  the  moderate  Parliantentary 
]^eformers,  we  mean  no  such  thing  as  universal  suffrage.  You 
may  not  mean  it ;  but  if  you  overturn  the  present  Representation 
in  Parliament,  you  must  have  it,  cS  the  ladder  by  w^ich  some 
future  .despot  will  ascend*  What  other  principle  have  you  on 
which  to  erect  your  change  ?  More  members-  for  counties,  say 
some  %  more  members  for  large  cities,  say  others  ;  more  weight  to 
population,  more  weight  to  the  landed,  more  weight  to  the  com- 
mercial interest,  exclaim  many  and  various  persons.  How  can  these 
all  agree,  and  what  can  tlus  end  in,  if  the  serpent  be  not  crushed  in 
l^B  egg,~but  in  uniiversal  suiirage  ?  The  progress  of  this  theory  is  as 
clear  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  its  results  as  certain.  To 
destroy  and  not  to  build  is  its  object,  and  destruction  must  be  its 
^qns^j^^ce.  ^ 

,  To  abk>Ush  Corruption  we  are  told  is  the  object  of  Parliamentary' 
Reform,  Cop&uption  and  venality,  like  other  vicious  tendencies,' 
cannot  })e  eradicated  from  the  mind  of  man,  till  you  abolish  th< 
ejffi^cts  of  the  Fall,  or  whatever  else  has  implanted  in  us  a  tendency- 
to  vice.  Is  there  more  corruption  and  venality  in  Great  Bricatn 
than  in  oth^r  j:ountries  ?  I  affirm  much  less. — Do  not  our  wives 
iKkauifit;^  mpre  delicate  chastity,  and  our  judges  more  inflexible 
uitegrityi,  than  yoji  will  meet  with  elsewhere- in  Europe  ?  or  in 
America?  q^  in  the^^ast  ?  or  in  the  south  ?  But  Voters  for  Mem- 
^rs  of  Parli^nient  ^nd  Members  of  Parliament  themselves,  are  ve- 
nal :  I  contend  n<^  there  is  no  venality  in  Great  Britain ;  but  on  the 
fiontrary,  that  there  must  be  more  or  less  venality  in  every  human 
society,  c^ntU  you  can  alter  the  jiature  of  man  ;  but  I  really  ijuiik 
^^e  ijs  lef^  corruption  of  manners  inducing  amongst  other  evUs 
VQpality  ivk  Great  Britain,  than  in  other  countries,  and  I  have  alluded 
f^groi^^^  for  my  opinion. — Is  there  less  genuine  Religion  amongst 
11$^;than  amopigst  others  ?  Amidst  some  enthusiasm  and  absurdity, 
fM9i^  through. the  abuse  of  liberty  than  the  want  of  it,  I  believe  th3re 
]|i/iaore  genuine:  Religion  in  Great  Britain  than  in  all  the  Continent 
€)f  £))ropesbSmd  that  thisilast  fact  will  hardly  be  contested.  We  have 
f^iif^^iaiyjeiis  iiwnn?.^y  of  Reliffb  than  elsewhere  ^  ^d  ju^t  iii 
proportion  to  the  absence  of  False  Religion  has  true  Religion 
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flottriilied  in  the  world,  excepting  in  om  tolicary  instance^  k 
moment  of  extreme  convulsion,  the  result  of  something  very  ItlM 
general  Parliamentary  Reform,  when  the  horrible  but  mad  zXtJSthpi 
was  madft  to  abolish  all  Religion.— Some  who  have  lately  figuftd 
at  the  meetings  for  Parliamentary  Reform  have  honestly  tola  tiM 
moderate  Reformers  of  that  description,  in  efiect,  that  they  at^ 
either  fools  or  rogues  \  in  this  one  opinion  I  cannot  wholly  disagree 
with  these  more  violent  Reformers.  To  change  an  Established 
Constitution  on  no  principle  is  folly,  and  so  dangerous  a  folly^ 
that  I  cannot  conceive  any  foundation  for  such  an  attempt  but 
infatuation  or  dishonesty  ;  and  if  you  will  have  a  principle,  there  H 
none  but  Universal  Suffrage  and  Equal  Representation,  whiiJi 
once  having  you  will  very  soon  be  without  any  Suffrage  or  Repte^ 
sentation  at  all,  or  any  other  Civil  Rights* —Madmen,  then  stop 
In  your  wil4  career  \  respect  the  wisdom,  respect  the  virtuei 
respect  the  blood  of  your  ancestors,  who  ecerted  the  two  former 
and  shed  the  latter  to  obtain  for  you  your  present  excellent  free 
practical  Constitution  of  Government,  building  on  old  foundations^ 
and  only  changing  or  amen€iing  what  was  ob^usly  and  practically 
bad.  They  knew  that  a  Constitution  was  not  to  be  made  in  a  day; 
Habits,  attachments,  interests,  as  I  have  already  said,  must  he 
Cavourable  to  a  system  of  Government,  or  it  has  little  chance  o\ 
landing.  Remove  the  Government  you  are  attached  to — you 
derive  advantage  from — you  are  used  to — for  something  new,  and . 
the  chances  are  a  million  to  one  you  have  soon  no  Government  at 
all ;  this  i»  just  what  the  demagogues  wish^-^let  all  Government 
be  at  an  end,  and  they  may  hope  to  rise  in  the  scramble,  and 
establish  a  despotism  of  their  own  on  the  necks  both  of  Aristocrat 
md  People. 

In  the  whole  country  enough  will  be  found  who  have  neitiiei^ 
Property  nor  Character,  nor  any  thing  else  to  lose,  who  w^ 
readily:  join  and  support  the  scramble,  for  the  chance  of  gainfaig 
something  in  the  end,  in  the  mean  time  enjoying  the  robbery,  and 
plunder,  and  devastation,  which  will  be  gratifying  to  all  the  wors^ 
olpassixyis,  but  misery  to  tkfs  good  and  wise ;  to  those  who  have 
property  or  families^  to  those  who  wish  to  live  as  intellecttia} 
crtatMsea^^aiMi^Jiot  mere  animals,  or  worse  iham  brutes.  The 
SiOmmbk  nuist  end  ere  long,  and  despot^m  succeed,  ike  cure  of 
anarchy  aodrscourge  of'  mankind.  Then  O  Parliamentary  Reform-* 
ersjrwho  meadi  your  Country's  good,  what  will  you  hsrre  gainedi 
and  at  what  expense^?  Even  the  villainous  amongst  you  will  mos€ 
of  them  have  met  with  their  deserts  by  perishing  in  misery*  aflMI 
disgrace.  But  to  them  I  address  myself  not :  a  short  addre^  t 
make  to.-thpserio^^you  who  mean  well,  which  I  doubt  not  afer 
manyt  a&di>  it  ir  thiaix^Hi'f or  God's  sake  thhik  thoro«gllly  beisre-  jpM 
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9CU  But  to  weU-infiramied  Btitons  in  general  I  principally  address 
inyself»  and  to  them  I  say-^-Conaider  what  Man  is-— what  Go?etii» 
Itient  16— and  what  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
Kpon^ent  actually  is.  Has  that  Government  in  your  opinion  gone 
too  far  in  the  w;^rs  you  have  been  engaged  in  ?  Has  it  loaded  you 
more  with  debt. and  taxes  than  you  think  need  have  been  ?  Has  it 
seemed  on  some  occasions  not  so  attentive  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
fo  your  wants  and  distresses  ?  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  so  :  they 
are  men  who  have  composed  your  Government  after  ail ;  and  the 
principle  on  which  I  so  earnestly  caution  you  against  destructive 
innovation  is,  that  men  are  frail,  and  that  no  system  of  Equality  is 
consistent  with  that  frailty,  but  in  fact  only  calculated  to  stimu* 
late  and  call  that  frailty  into  action,  and  by  flattering  you  with  the 
hopes  of  false  liberty,  to  destroy  the  true.  This  natural  frailty  of 
Man  must  necessarily  introduce  itself  into  all  human  Governmenit 
more  or  less ;  it  may  have  done  so,  it  must  have  done  so  into  ours ; 
but  if  less  into  ours  than  any  other,  shall  we  throw  away  the 
substance  for  the  shadow?  The  Substance  is  a  Government  that 
upon  the  whole  protects  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  Civil  Rights,  of 
Religion,  Morality,  Propertv,  Security.  The  Shadow,  a  Govem* 
ment  theoretically  equal,  that  cannot  protect  us  at  all,  but  will 
leave  us  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts*  Pause,  Britons,  and 
recal  to  mind  the  motto  of  our  ancestors : 

Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  never  alter  Laws  :  this  is 
not  the  system  of  your  present  Legislators,  who  are  continually 
endeavouring  to  amend  your  Laws*  In  truth,  I  think  too  much 
of  this  kind,  rather  than  too  little,  is  the  practice  under  y<Mli 
present  system  of  Legislation.  But  it  is  well  intended ;  somen 
times  does  good  ^  and  when  it  does  not,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
the  fundamentals  of  your  Constitution  are  left  sound,  and  aa  long 
as  that  is  the  case  you  have  the  hg  ttou  o-ro),  "the  give  me  on 
which  I  may  stand"  of  Archimedes ;  on  which  restii^^  yo«  may 
preserve  your  liberties,  but  which  being  thrown  away,  you  must 
sink  together  with  them,  andtbrough  your  own  fault. 

Has  the  Parliament)  as  now  constituted,  never  reformed  alMises? 
never  saved  the  Country  and  her  Liberties  ?  What  did  she,  even. 
in  the  reprobated  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1688,  in  I715| 
in  1745,  after  the  American  war,  and  during  the  £rench  Revolu* 
tion  ?  Had  she  not,  like  a  true  parent,  preserved  you  in  these 
peviods  of  distress,  you  would  long  ago  have  been  a  Province  o£ 
France. 

♦  In  policy  tfcen,  if  not  in  gratitude,  preserve  her  now,  and  where 
tke  motto  jtt^  applies,  say  *td  the  Parliamentaay  Reform^s, 
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Nolumiis  leges  Angiiie  opyJtari ; 

as  your  ancestors  nobly  said  to  die  Church  when  she  threatened 
4he  liberties  of  their  Country,  which  your  Parliamentary  Reformers 
are  doing  at  this  time.  Reformers  have  their  decoys  now,  as  the 
Church  had  then^  may  it  be  hereafter  said  that  with  equal 
^trisdom  and  resolution  we  withstood  the  intrigues' of  both  :  Those 
of  a  foreign  Church  as  it  were  naturalized,  and  of  native  enemies, 
each  disguising  under  sophistry  and  a  pretence  of  public  good,  the 
deadly  blow  they  have  been  respectively  aiming  at  our  country. 
But  I  mark  a  wrong  quarry,  and  therefore  shoot  in  vain,  I  may  be? 
told.  The  object  of  Parliamentary  Reformers  is  to  restore  the 
Constitution  to  its  ancient  and  original  simplicity  and  purity  ;  that 
is,  not  to  make  a  new  Constitution,  but  to  restore  the  old  \  not  to 
change,  but  to  re-establish  •,  and  when  they  say  Give  us  our  rights, 
-they  do  not  mean  theoretical  new  rights,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
French,  but  old-established  rights,  of  which  they  have  beea 
unjustly  deprived. '  This  certainly  would  alter  the  question ;  but 
let  us  examine  upon  what  grounds  the  above  assertion  rests.  It 
is  of  consequente  to  both  sides  to  do  so*  Before  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  Parliaments  once  called,  continued  Parliaments  with  all  the 
powers  of  legislation  until  dissolved  by  the  Crown.  At  the 
Revolution  they  were  rendered  triennial ;  that  is  to  say,  an  act  wa$ 
passed  w^hich  ij)so  facto  dissolved  them  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  their  commencement,  if  not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Crown. 
A  sincere  desire  practically  to  gratify  the  people  in  every  wish 
whicli  si?emed  to  have  reason  in  it,  occasioned  this  arrangement.' 
The  second  Parliament  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  continued  for 
the  protracted  term  of  eighteen  years,  had  been  too  subservient  to 
thcf  Crown,  and  the  long  Parliament  of  Charles  the  First  had 
desftoyed  the  Constitution. 

*  Tliese  were  strong  facts  ^  practical  amendment  seemed  requi$ite  j 
and  no  other  presented  itself  to  our  constitutional  ancestors^  but 
thai?  of  'fixing  a  period  beyond  which  no  Parliament  should  be 
capable  of  sitting  or  continuing.  The  only  remaining  question 
was,"  what  that  period  should  be ;  three  years  were  fixed,  and 
Parliaments  became  triennial.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  illustrate 
this  subject  better,  than  by  transcribing  Bishop  Burnet's  observa- 
tiofts  thereon  and  statement  diereof,  as  contained  in  his  History  of 

IS  own  i  imes. 

JV/o  Edition,  Vol.2,  Poi-e  106. 

<iiWhen  this  failed  (a  bill  to  exclude  memb^s  of  parlisusieiit  • 
f^om  places,)  another  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lordis;. 
in  a. bill  ^hat  was  offered,  .enacting,  that  a  session  of  ParUaoient. 
should  be  held  every  year,  and  a  new  Pariiament  be  summpnedf 
every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dis- 
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solved  within  a  limited  time.  The  statutes  for  annual  parliaments 
ki  King  Edward  the  First  and  King  Edward  the  Third's  timey  are 
well  known.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  words  if  need  be, 
faH«  upon  the  whole  act,  or  only  upon  these  words,  or  q/lefier  ;  it 
18^  certain  these  acts  were  never  observed  ;  and  the  non-observance 
of  them  was  never  complained  of  as  a  grievance.  Nor  did  the 
famous  act  in  Kiiig  Charles  the  First*s  time  carry  the  necessity  oJc 
holding  a  session  further  than  to  oncfe  in  three  years.  Antiently, 
considering  the  haste  and  hurry  in  which  parliaments  sat,  an 
annual  parliament  might  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  nation. 
But  by  reason  of  the  slow  method  of  sessions  now,  an  annual 
parliament  in  time  of  peace  would  become  a  very  insupportable 
grievance. 

A  parliament  of  long  continuance  seemed  to  be  very  dangerous 
either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  nation :  if  the  conjuncture  and  their 
proceedings  gave  them  much  credit,  they  might  grow  very  uneasy 
to  the  Crown,  as  happened  in  Charles  the  First's   tinie  j   or  in 
another  situation  of  affairs  they  might  be  so  practised  upon  by  the 
Court,  that  they  might  give  all  the  money  and  all  the  liberties  of 
England  up,  when  they  were  to  have  a  large  share  of  the  money 
and  were  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  tyranny,  and  it  was  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time.     It  was  likewise  hoped  that  fre- 
quent   parliaments   would    put  an    end    to  the   groat    expense 
candidates  put  themselves  to   in  Elections ;    and  that  ic  would 
oblige  the   members   to  behave  themselves  so  well,  both  with 
relation  to  the  public  and  in  their  private  deportment,  as  to  recpm-* 
mend  them  to  their  electors  at  three  years'  end  :    Whereas,  when 
a  parliament  w;as  to  sit  ntany  years,  members  covered  with  privi- 
leges were  apt  to  take  great  liberties,  forget  that  they  represented 
others,  and  took  care^  only  of  themselves.     So  it  was  thought  that 
England  would  have  a  truer  representative,  when  it  was  chosen 
anew  every  third  year,  than  when  it  run  on  to  the  end  of  a  reign. 
All  that  was  objected  against  this  was,  that  frequent  elections 
would  make  the  freeholders  proud  andinsolent,  when  they  knew  tJiat 
applications  must  bie  made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  this 
would  establish  a  faction  in  every  body  that  had  a  right  to  an 
election  ;  and  whereas  now  an  election  put  men  to  a  great  charge 
all  at  once,  then  the  charge  must  be  perpetual  all  the  three  years, 
in  laying  in  for  a  new   election,  when  it  was  known  how  soon  it 
must  come  round."    ."^ 

The  Bishop  proceeds  t6  state  this' bill  passed  both  Houses,  (this 
bi^lii^'ih  the  year  1699,)  and  then  goes  on  thus  :—  ! 

''  **^'Hie  King  let  the  bill  lie  for  some  time  on  thetable^  so  that 
tnei?*i'''*^y^s^ahd  expectatidtis  werQ  "f^Hch  ,fi^ed  qnthe  issu^  of  it. 
But  itt'COticlusiori  he  refused  to  pass  it :  so  the  session  ended  in  ill 
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btttnour.  The  rejecting  a  bill,  though  ^n^  ti*nquesfionabIe  tight  of 
the  Crown,  has  been  so  seldom  practtsed^  that  the  two  Honses  are 
apt  to  tliink  it  an  hardship  when  there  it  a  bill  denied.^ 

{Va^t  133.) 

This  was  in  the  following  year,  1694, 

<<  With  the  supply  bills,  as  the  price  or  bargain  for  them,  the 
bill  for  frequent  parliament^  went  on ;  it .  enacted  that  a  new 
parliament  should  be  called  every  third  year,  and  that  the  present; 
parliament  should  be  dissolved  before  the  first  of  January,  1695-6^ 
and  to  this  the  royal  assent  was  given.  It  was  received  with 
great  joy,  many  fancying  that  all  their  laws  and  liberties  were  now 
the  more  secure,  since  this  was  passed  into  a  law.  Time  must 
tell  what  effects  it  will  produce,  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
great  corruption  with  which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  and 
to  all  those  other  practices  that  accompanied  them.  Men.  that 
intended  to  sell  their  own  votes  within  doors,,  spared  no  costd 
to  buy  the  votes  of  others  at  elections.  But  now  it  was  hoped  we 
should  see  a  golden ;  age,  wherein  the  character  men  were  in,  and 
reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  prevailing  consideration  in 
elections.  And  by  this  means  it  was  hoped,  that  our  constitution^ 
in  particular  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  '  the  House  c^  Com^ 
mons,  would  again  recovet*  both  its  strength  and  reputation,  which 
was  now  very  much  sunk  \  for  corruption  was  so  generally  spreads 
that  it  was  believed  every  thing  was  carried  by  tliat  method.'* 

My  first  observation  on  these  quotations  frpm  Burnet  is  that  I 
feel  myself  much  gratified  in  having  so  well  agreed  with  bin^ 
respectmg  Parliaments  indefinitely  long  \  for  what  I  have  ^said  o£ 
the  long  Parliaments  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second^ 
was  written  before  I  recalled  to  mind  his  sentinients  respecting 
them,  which  are  obviously  much  the  same  as  those  I  had  prpiousljr 
declared.  I  feel  gratified  in  having  agreed  with  Bishop  Burnet,^ 
because  though  some  failings  are  easily  discoverable  in  his  characv 
ter,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  an  honest  man,  a  constitutional 
Whig,  not  deficient  in  understanding,  and  certainly  much  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  secrets  and  intrigues,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
history  of  his  own  times,  which  he  writes..  He  evidently  was  noit 
blind  to  the  corruption  of  those  times^  pn  which  he  descants  eo 
severely;  I  suspect  myself,  somewhat  too  severely;  howevexybe 
that  as  it  may,  thinking  of  them  as  he  expresses^  himself,  he  seenod 
very  doubtful  of  the  efficacy  of  the  triennial  bill  in  removing  those 
eormptions,  though  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  mischiefs 
which  had  arisen  from  long  indefinite  Parliaments.  He  wa»y8f> 
doubtful  (I  think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  froni  his  owaobamnnM^ 
tions  on  the  subject,}  because  he  feared  otlier  i^ai^chiefs  likd]|  to 
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|^1i4€e  from,  (ixiog  8o  sh^rt  a  period  for  th^  4uTation  of  pArli^inenr$ 
$Xk  three  years.  Unless  it  wouI4  eradicate  the  source  of  briberyi 
Dnles$  it  would. extinguish  corruption  in.electors,  the  measure  was 
obviously  liable  to  the  objections  he  states  to  have  been  urged 
l^gainst  it ;  and  in  fact  those  very  evils  did  flow  from  it,  which 
necessitated  that  strong  measure  I  admit  (especially  as  it  affected 
the  parliament  Aen  in  existencei)  of  afterwards  prolonging  the 
duration  of  parliaments^  ^nd  rendering  them  septennial,  as  they  now 
ure.  Had  triennial  Parliaments  been  the  birth-right  of  English- 
men, had  thfy  been  an  eseential  part  of  our  old  Constitution,  I 
admit  the  Septennial  Act  would  not  merely  have  been  a  strong 
measure,  but  a  change  and  infringement  of  the  Constitution.  But 
tvas  it  so  ?  Wast  he  Septennial  Act  any  thing  more  in  its  spirit  than 
an  amendment  of  a  new  law,  which  had  been  found  to  carry  its 
principle  too  far,  without  abandoning  that  principle ;  the  Septen* 
nial  Act  as  completely  militating  against  the  evils  of  an  indefinitely 
long  Pariiament  as  a  triennial,  without  being  liable  to  the  opposite 
#vdl&  ariding  from  eternal  canvas,  which,  with  our  eyes  open,  and 
Our  understandings  clear,  need  not  be  insisted  on  i  But  before  I 
}»roceed  further  in  my  statement  or  arguments,  it  is  but  fair  to 
l^ariiaments  as  now.  constituted  to  observe,  that  they  have  not  only 
^bridged  the  former  oppressive  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but 
hatre  further  done  all  in  their  power  to  check  bribery  in  elections^ 
and  also  divested  dnemsehes  (the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  affirm)  of  every  part  of  that  load  of 
pfimleges  complained  of  by  Bishop  Burnet,  which  was  really 
oppressive,  or  die  vetaiiiaiig  of  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  or 
liigMy  beneficial  to  the  kingdoni,  by  strengthening  and  contributing 
|o  presefve  its  free  Coaatitution. 

As  to  the  statuses  in  favour  of  annual  Parliaments  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  Edwards  of  the  Norman  line,  the  certainty  stated  by 
Burnet  that  these  acts  were  never  observed,  and  that  the  non- 
observance  of  them  wais  never  complained  of  as  a  grievance^ 
mdiiev^y  contradicts  the  fact  that  Annual  Parliaments  in  any  sense 
were  an  establi^d  and  essenrial  part  of  our  ancient  Constitution  ; 
and  the  stttemeat  of  our  author  in  this  respect  is  manifestly  borne 
oat  by  history.  Before  the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  according  to 
B«tnet^  annual  parliaments  were  in  no  sense  a  part  of  our  Coiistir 
tui^n^  for  m  as  much  as  they  were  ever  rendered  so  (he  says,} 
dity  were  first  enacted  in  Edward  the  First's  reign.  In  order  to 
fender  them  {n  any  sense  dien  part  of  the  constitution  (if-  there 
veally  was  any  statute  relative  to  them  in  Edward  the  First's'tirti^, 
wiiidK  I  cannot  find  in  the  Statutes  at  large,)  it  was  judged  neces*- 
wury^sve^nact  the  provision^for  annual  pariiaments  in  the  veign 
of  Sdward^  grandson,  the  tMrd  of  that  name  among  the  descend- 
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ant8  of  William  the  First.  And  yet  this  provision,  even  after  did 
enactment  of  this  statute,  was  not  generally  observed,  nor  was  hi 
being  omitted  to  be  observed  complained  of  as  a  grievance  ;  and  iii 
the  teign  of  Charles  the  First  was  passed  the  ninous  act  (as  it  k 
stiied  by  the  historian  of  his  own  times,)  which  only  at  that  period 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  a  session  of  parliament  ^mce  in 
three  years,  by  no  means  confining  the  duration  of  parKamentsi  to 
any  prescribed  or  enacted  length  of  time  ;  such  was  the  Triennial 
Act  of  Charles  the  First;  and  similar,  certainly,  was  the  Annual  Act 
of  Edward  the  Thhrd,.  which  is  thus  concisely  worded  :— ^ 

Statute  Anno  Quarto,  Eiimtrd  III.  Cap^  14. 

>  « Ensement  est  accorde  que  parliament  soit  tenu  cliesctm  aa 
unefoitz  ou  plus  si  mestier  soit.'' 

Iteftt. — ^It  is  accorded  that  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  erery 
year  once,  and  more  often  if  need  be. 

This  statute  clearly  does  not  enact  that  a  ne^  parliament  shaS 
be  elected  every  year ;  but  merely  that  a  parliament  shall  be  heUy 
that  is,  shall  meet  once,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  every  year. 

Now  I  ask  any  fair  or  rational  man,  whether  it  is  restoring  a 
constitution  of ,  government  to  its  ancient  and. original  simplicity 
and  purity,  to  render  it  that  which  it  never  was,  otherwise  than  by 
accident ;  for  undoubtedly  in  ancient  times  many  parliaments  have 
been  summoned  and  dissolved  by  the  King  in  the  same  year,  but  no 
instance  can  be  produced  in  which  a  parliament  summoned  by  the 
King  has  been  ipsojacto  dissolved  by  virtue  of  any  existing  \v9fp 
by  which  it  was  rendered  annual,  or  prdbibtted  from  continuing 
for  more  than  a  year ;  or  when  a  parliament  has  conthiued  longer 
than  a  year  under  and  by  virtue  of  one  or  mote  roval  prorogations^ 
that  any  serious  or  general  complaint  of  a  breach  ot  the  constitution 
has  been  made.  Had  a  parliament,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Triennial  Act  by  King  William  during  his  reign,  or  that  of  his 
successor  Queen  Anne,  sat  beyond  its  legal  term  of  three  years,  is 
th^e  any  doubt  of  the  illegality  of  such  a  proceeding  having  been 
noticed  i  or,  in  like  manner,  after  the  passing  of  the  Septennial 
Act  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  die  First,  should  we 
ever  have  quietly  submitted,  or  should  we  how  .submit'  to  tjbe 
continuance  of  a  parliament  to  the  period  of .  e^ht  or  more  years  I 
If  the  answer  to  these  questions  of  mine  is,  as  it  must  be$  ^  iwga^ 
tive,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  annual  parliaments  were  heretO"* 
{lore  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  septennial  are  now  ?  and  if  tlMy 
were  not,  the  talking  of  the  ancient  purity  and  sin^plicity  of  the 
Constitution  being  founded  on  such  antiual  parliaments  is  nonaenae 
or  misrepresentation.  When  it  was  neither  adiBiitageoiis .  fof 
King  or  people  that  a  parliament  should  continue  for  m(Hre  than  or  so 
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-mttch.  ar  a  ywir^  it-  ^i  dissolved  soohbr  by  Voy tl '  pT&rqgHtiv^r }(f9i 
fn  it*  now  is,  when  reaeions  occur  to.  the  sufacisi^jr^  of  t£ft:CrPWl^ 
t^at  it  shoufct  not* sit  for  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  y^earSjOr.pTyt 
other  peripd  shorter  than  the'  seyeri/,  hut  otherwise,,  till  the  trien- 
nial act  of  .King 'William  passed,  parliaments .  couridued  to  sit 
indelinitely  as  to  ^iqie,  interrupted  by  royal  prorogations  j,  th^ 
very  existence  pf  the  ancient  power  of  the  Crown  todej^l^re 
wluch,' militates  mOst  forcibly  against  the  ide^- of  legally  eatal^ljsh^ 
ai^naal  parliaments,  in  the  sense ,  ihj^t  new  parliameius  '  should,  be 
elected  every  year.  In  !the  obvious  sen§e  pf  the  statute  of  Edwaxd 
•the  third,  that  parliaments  should  meet  once  ,^very  year,  or 
cftener  if  nee^  be,  is  not  that  nowl constantly  the  case,  and  has  it 
not  been  so  foe  generational  ihaugh  dertainly  not   so.  in  oMer 

,  The  simplicity  of  the  times,  not o£  the. constitutioni^^roduce^ 
annual  parliaments  tforn^erly,  as  the  complicated  systiems  wbitph 
baye  since  resulted  .out  of  the  more  intricate  politics  of  l^ter 
y^rs.haye  so  lengthened  thetduratipn. of  parliaments,  as  to  requjiie 
a  fixed  period  \)emg:PUt;  by  law  to  the  possibility  6f  their  d^xatmr^ 
The  principle  wa.s^  practically  gopd^and  therefore  a  .fit  .aixieiidineitf 
to  be  engrafted  into,  the  constitution  j  but  the  mode  of  carrying 
tKe,principie  into  effect  was.  found  practically  furoductiye,of  ioconr 
yenience  and.mischief,  because  the  period  fixed. was  too  .shoi:t,  and 
therefore  it  was  lengthened.  Such, are  the  grounds  on  whkhf.widi 
(he  heartiest^  good  wi§hes  to  my  country,  I  am  desirous  that-  h^ 
legislature  always .shpuld  act>  steadily  |)Ursuing  practical  good* 
fo?  the;  I^l^ssiugs  of  our  established  coastittition  are  actu^  no( 
ioigginavy,^  as  they  arQ  the  produce  of.  practtQal  wisdom».  not 

th^retical  nonsense. ;     .: 

\t  is  t|0t,  ceitaii^ly,  because  our  representation  is  equal,  that  we 
;ire  comparatively^  yrith  Qur.  neighbours, happy  and.  free,. but beomse 
the  con^itution  of  ^  gpvetfimeut  established  in  our  couhti7i.^y 
what^vpr  means  or  causes  produced,  (for  which  consult  the  Histoi^ 
of  Englancl,  not.  the  brain-^sick  visions  of  parliamentary  reformers^ 
16  upon  the  whole  calculated  fo.r  the  good  of  the  sabject  and  i^ 
tliQ. people  governed.  Once. more,  then  r..ask  yoii,  will;  you 
exchange  this  positiivej^this  humanly  speaking  superlative,  gopd^  .for 
9iril4i.^isi^^^.yi  wicked  speculations?  If  p>u.4o  ao^  yojidesenre  to 
lose  thatjgopd.  Biit  I  have  a.l^etter.opbuQn.of  thejgood  sense:  ^na 
integrity  of  my  countrymen — I  speak  npt  of  the  populace — it  is 
iiot1:hat  I  contemn  the  populace,  who  are.  perhaps  the  bulk^ 
cextainjy  a  very  considerable  portioi|  pf  the  community.  If  I  did  , 
9Q,.  niy  arguments  pught,  indeed,  to  l^ave  Jittle  weight ;  fpp  the^ 
mu^lp^  founded  In  presumptipp^^  ari^ogance^  in  pride^  aq^  ^lil 
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•  ••T ■'M^d.^Jeport^  -^ *^'  '"^^^  ignoftint, howemlift^, 
from  that  %nonnce,  M  be  i»l»«<J  ^  °r  designing  men,  of  mn 
education  and  infomadon  than  themsetres,  sudi  ijstetn  of 
mcvnnent  must  be  radically  bad,  because  the  only  rational  mi 
ftffitimate  object  of  gorcmment  is  the  good  <rf  the  governed,  of 
Wwh  wbat  we  call  the  populace  constitutee  so  large  a  portibn, 
though  In  tlus  country,  pertiaps,  a  lees  portion  than  in  any  odiei. 

Sut  follows  it,  because  the  happiness  and  the  well-doing  of  ihe 
pi^Uce  or  tnultitode  are,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  the 
populace  0(r  multitude  themselves  are  to  be  made  judges  of  their 
bwn  good,  or  of  any  good  i  I  say  no :  becanse  they  are  very  little 
np^c  of  judging  of  either.  Am  I,  therefore,  ai^uing  that  they 
ate  to  be  submitted  to  the  mere  will  of  one  man,  or  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  men }  Certainly  not  i  I  have  spofc«i  my  sentiments  of  nere 
bsman  will :  but  I  aver  the  best  human  goremnKnt  is  that  which 
forswears  etjuality  of  every  kind,  and  poises  the  powers  of  govem- 
qtent  so  wisely  as  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  protection  and 
JMtice  to  all  ranks  of  men — uid  I  further  aver  that  the  established 
Oonttitudoii  of  government  in  this  country  (compared  with  all 
jfdier  existing  governments,}  approaches  the  nearest  to  acting  thus. 
Has  it  not  protected  the  multitude  when  it  enacted  the  Poor  laws  i 
What  other  government  has  adopted  such  a  system,  and  is  not  the 
landal  interest  at  this  moment,  in  England,  almost  sinking  under 
At  weight  of  this  attention  to  rite  poorest  claases  ?  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  jnake  this  additional  averment,  that  if  you  attempt  to 
«ttablidi  any  thing  like  equality  in  our  system,  yoo  destroy  it.  Ton 
destcoy  all  oie  good,  all  Ae  happiness,  aH  the  freedom  resulting 
from  it.  It  is  a  government  of  rank,  of  orders,  of  degrees,  not  of 
vquidity.     If  you  wifl  have  e^alipr,  saif  at  once,  for  it  is  the  truth  | 

I— we  will  radically  destroy  riie  Britiui  consttTution,  m  order  to  i 

fataUith  something  of  our  own  which  we  prefer.     This  would  be  ' 

^ir;  but  to  sudi  statesmen  I  should  reply — that  gevemment  wliich 
Mu  prefer  vritl  never  exi^t  dsewhere  riian  in  your  imagination,  and  | 

inl  you  would  gain  by  its  temporary  «r  rather  apparent  estatltsh- 
mept,  would  be,  I  must  repeat,  t«  have  a  shadow  instead  of  a  sub- 
stance. Remember  Uiat  sentiment  of  a  great  English  poet,  and  a 
great  politician  too,  but  ia  tbe  latter  capacity  prone  to  repnblic- 
ElusiQj  wh««e  good  senae,  bowercr,  could  not  help  declaxing, 


It  is  equafity  which  jars  with  liberty,  because  equality  i&  impos— 
tibie  amongst  men,  in  the  aniaiate  or  inanimate  wo):ld  here;,  or  in 
say  mode  of  teiVestrial  existntce  we  can  either  kijow  or  conceive. 

Vet  d^  it  the  idol  which*  if  Nebudtadnezor  the  lung  faa«  not: 
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set  up,  others  who  think  themselves  equally  infallible,  and  would 
like  to  be  equally  powerful,  and  would  be  likely  to  use  their  pow^r 
equally  wisely  and  justly,  propose  to  you  as  that  object  of  worship 
'to  which  you  are  to  sacrifice  the  ancient  and  glorious  edifice  <rf 
the  British  constitution  J  the  birth-right  which  you  have  received 
from  your  fathers,  and  are  bound  to  deliver  down  unsophisticated 
and  unimpaired  to  your  descendants.  But  I  digress  :  annual  or 
triennial  parliaments  then  are  no  more  the  ancient  constitution  df 
our  country,  than  equality  practicable  or  desirable  in  any  coimtry. 
Is  equal  representatton  the  ancient  constitution  of  England,  Scof- 
latid,  or  Ireland  ?  In  the  two  latter,  I  believe,  it  will  hardly  bfe 
contended  for..  How  stands  the  case  in  England?  As  iocouit- 
ties ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  taking  advantage  6f 
*the  troubles  and  confusion  of  the  times,  we  all  know  Jafck  t!a%  is^ 
tip  the  standard  of  equality,  it  was  judged  necessary  by  the  par- 
liament to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  freeholders  bt  forty  kil- 
lings a  y«ar,  which  sum  then  was  equal  to  forty  pounds  per  annuiii 
how,  Whethet  the  parliament  then  acted  wisely  and  justly,  or 
otherwise,  I  argue  not...  From  that  time  forty  shillings  per  amiinh 
Value  to  his  freehold  has  been  requisite  to  give  a  fteefxdlder  a  right 
to  tptefor  aTepTesentativet)f  a  county.  Would  any  rational  man  tJ^r 
friend  toliis  country  widi  to  exchange  our  present  constifutrph  fdt 
that  wWch  existed  iti  the.  reigns  previous  to  Henry  VI.  ?  5f  life 
would,  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  hut  cannot  agrefe 
wldi  either,  nor  think  that  many  well  educated  or  well  informed 
Engli^meh  wxH.   .But  if  any  object  to  the  statute  of  Henry  tht 

^  Sixth  as  curtailing  the  rights  of*  Englishmen,  I  beg  diem  to  observe 
the  effect  of  it  now.  Dothey  tvish  freeholders  of  less  Aran  fotty 
shiUings  a  year  to  have  a  right  of  voting,  and  if  they  do  not,  havfe 
they  any*  reason  or  right  now  to  complain  of  a  deviation  from  th^ 
constitution  of  our  ancestors  in  this   respect  ?     Next  for  cities  j 

.  had  they  ever  a  preferable,  had  they  ever  a  more  equal  right  of 
iroting  than  now  ?  Is  Westmitister  complained  of  as  not  having 
i  sufficiently  numerous  right?  Or  Bristol,  Glocester,  Hereford, 
Worcester,  or  any  other  cities,  as  having  been  disfranchised  of  an^ 
of  their  ancient  rights  ?  I  believe  not.  Observe,  I  am  not  now 
considering  what  tiheh:  rights  ought  to  be,  but  what  they  have  beenr. 
Lastly  for  boroughs ;  it  is  mightily  the  fashion  to  assert  that  th6 
small  boroughs  which  now  send  members  to  parliament,  werefbr- 
faeiiy  lai^e  and  considerable  places.  This  may  possibly  have  beeti 
the  case  in  ,a  few  instances,  but  in  most  I  am  sure  it  it  ndt  sol 
TheA  let  It  he  remembered  that  represeritatives  have  been  ^veh  id 
the  counties  of 'Wales,  and  to  some  boroughs  there  also,  1  belfevei 
On  popuhr  grounds,  and  to  other  counties  which  ifi  DM*tim<esha^ 
not  fepresemativei.  Let  Jlny  man  onik  lodk  trtthe-ujrwards  of  twenty 
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boroughs  in  Coruwallj  which  are  now  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  determine  whether  most  of  them  have  eter  been 
JftTge  plaqes.  There  were  many  small  boroughs  in  tlte  reigns  of 
'  Elizabeth  and'  James  the  First,  which  by  petition  obtained  to  be 
disfranchised ;  but  the  reason  of  this  was,  not  so  often  oia  account 
of  tbeir  being  reduced  in  consequence  from  what  tliey  bad  been» 
ajB  owing '  to  the  increased  burthen  of  psiying  their  representatives^ 
Ocqasioned  by  the  augmented  value  of  moneys  and  more  frequent 
iradWger  sitting  of  parliaments,  and  to  their  really  being  small  and 
.mcniuadersble  places,  as  most  of  chem  had  always  been.  I  will 
rBDt^ste' words.  An  argument  that  the  repfesentation  of  the 
Hc^^.of ,  Commons  was  ever  formied  on  principles  of  equality,  and 
'4b^4uch  waatheancient  and  original  constitution  of  England,  Scot- 
4and,  or  Ireland^  cannot  be  adyanced  but  to  the  most  ignorant^  to 
whom  'th^nio&t  palpable  contradictions  of  historic  truth  must  be 
.vnkopvn,  to  beimch ;  yet  these  are  the  multitude,  the  pGM;>ttlace9 
to  whppd  our  reforming  demagogues  speechify^  and  whom,  by  false 
.reasoniogs  and  statements,  plausible  to  their  knowledge  or  rather 
ignorance  of  realfacts  and  true  theory^  they  incite  to  the  wild  cry 
!ofw«.giTe  us  pur  tights-r-without  that  muhitude  having  one  tri^ 
idea  of  what  their  rights  are,  have,  been,  or  ought  to  be.  Will  yofi 
Jiave  no  taxes  ?  None,  doubtless  is  the  vociferated  reply.  Will 
.you  iiave  no  war  ?  Tired  and  pinched  by  one  of  long  duration, 
.thisy  will  probably,  answer  also--none  :  though  a  period  would  pro« 
itiibiy  aoo|i  a^iye  wlien  they  might  reverse  their  cry  in  this  respect. 
^JMiotf  wars  have  been  at  first  popular,  but  I  remember  no  peace  that 
hm  J^n^so.  Will  you  have  equal  representation  in  parliament  i 
Hotpr  can  the.  multitude  exclaim  otherwise  than  aye  ?— ^especially- 
.when  equality  of  representation  naturally  leads  to  an  attempt  at 
jeijpalityof  every  thing  eke,  and  thus  hopes  are  instilled  into  their 
minds  of  being,  all  gentleman,  or  rather  perhaps,  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  %orld  after  all  is  more  than  compatible  with  such  an 
idea,  that  there  should  be  no  gentlemen  at  all  3  and  the  step  is  easy 
from  tliese  notions — vide  France — -to  the  general  destruction  of 
•uch  useless  beings.  But  we  are  told  eqiial  representation  is  not 
the  desire  of 'parliamentary  reformers.  Annual  parliaments  have 
been  publicly  av4>wed  to  be  their  object,  and  those  who  are  not  for 
lit,  stigmatized  as  deserters.  Q^  the  cause.  .         .    '       \ 

A  friend' to  annual  parliaments,  must  be  a  friend  to  equal;  repte<» 
ientation  i  they  are  so  congenial,  so  alike  founded  on  th^  want 
either  of  principle  or  consideration :  besides,  when  did  it  ever  ha^ 
gen.  that  succfsss  in  really  democratical  systems  did  not  end  in  the 
tuccess^  pf  tfaie  most  violent?  I  contend^  thereforse,  two  things  on 
tl|if<p9enuses.:  first,  that  the  object  of  the  most  eager  and  therefore 
le;aibng  re£orm«t^  c^  parliament  is  general  suffrage  or  equal  irepre-^ 


scntation»  as  well  as  aiihual  pairliamenti ;  secdn^^/  mik  Ih^  irniof' 
other  s]rfitem  on  wfaiefta  radical  refbrm  of  parlltitietit  or  ehmge  of 
tepnes^ntation  can  be  efiected,  and  a  radical  rrforAi  {thcWgk  by 
some  who  are  frightened  at  the  shadow  of  their  own  ^aaik  in  th^ 
aify  tempered  hj  the  word  moderate,)  is  obviously  anted  at. 

Upon  tko  odier  system  but  equal  representation,  ot  ibsnethin^ 

yet  J  near  it,  ean  there  be  .an  agreement  c^  parliamentary  n^G/ttsv^tm 

tbemselves;  and  therefore  upon  this  system,  those  who^  perie^wt 

must  ultimatelf .  unite  and  stand,  so  long  as  such  unsfiMe  soil  Witt 

bear  dhem  :  I  have  said  what  the  result  must  be ;  I  li^ei  I  ihii^ 

proved  what  the  result  must  he:-^Ieall  upon  all  well««educiled  ai^ 

considerate  persons  to  reflect,  whether,  upon  the  ptincipk^o^  i^ght 

reason  or  sound  experience,  any  other  than  that  wkieh)  wkh^lit 

the  slightest  gift  of  prophecy,  I  havje  foretold,  cafi;  bediQ  iwalftf 

Britons  ot  \^ infermation  I  eameisely  entreat  tostudtT  the-MLiplSQt^ 

of.  the  Frenth  revolution,  and  to  learn  Jrotii  thence  M^nat  ^  reMi]|t 

must  be.  -  Shall  this  French  revolution  always  be  dkii^c^  in  otti> 

^e»rs  ?  may  exclaim  (he  equalizing  reformer.-^Tes^  so  kmg  feiS  it  -fo 

%ight-to  warn  a  country  of  its  danger,  as  I  now  Warn  my  c^ttnti^; 

-But  the  French  revolution  constitutes  np(t  the  bulk  ofniykigiU 

tnent ;  it  is  ^y  an  instance  oi  its  truth.     It  is  therefor  niskiidr 

'^tse  in  theory  to  exdiange  our  existing  haj^y  constitutioift  for  fc 

deceitful  and  destntetive,  because  misguiding   phantom>  nor  in 

doing,  so  shall  we  in  any  degree  be  returnix^  to  ancient  estabKshei 

usages,  but  quite  Ae  revetse*  'V 

If  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  these  propositions,  I  h»ve.  ddae 
away  all  ground  for  radical  parliamentary  reform,  or  any' fundc^ 
-mental  change  in  the  representadon  of  the  Conimons  of  tnis  lan<L 
4  have  also  ^own  the  extreme  danger  aM  mischief  likely,  nav 
'certain^  to  arise  from  such  a  measure.  Am  L  <^ontending  that  tbrn 
Is  theoretic  perfecticm  in  the  present  system  of  tepresentalioiif 
This  I  cannot  be  doing,  because  I  readily  acknowliedge  X  have  n# 
idea  of  sueh theoretic  perfection. '  ,       ... 

Is  there  any  such- attached  to  the  idea  of  equal  ^reSbntadDit  i 
With  the  known  imperfection  and  frailty  of  man^s  w4H,  and- the 
admitted  impossibility  of  a  whole  people  governing  in  a- large  Sftate^ 
equal  representation  has  no  other  perfection  in  it,  th^iftteikal  or 
i>racf ieal,  thin  tKsft  of  approadiing,  as  nearly  as ;posi&fo,.'to  abso^ 
lute  democracy,  t>r  the  government  of  the-  wbote  people  by  thft 
whole  people,  that  is,  to  the  worst  ^)ecies  of  ^overiMneati  orratlMr 
^  ncf  government  at  all.  I  have  stated  vrhd.t  I  conceive  loibe^the 
"best  govemment-^hat  which  is  most  calculated  to  ptodncef  obddf 
every  kind'^virtueiJtiappiQess,  freedom, — and  that.the  bisirgovein* 
IneQt  can  only  be  pit>di!kced  by  cc^Notrivaiice^  intiMttiilg  Jbe  ^lufigs^ 
die  pa^idns^  the  petsonal  desires  and  <4i}eot»  oi  ihe^l^or^^NMsrs,  0f 
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ihoie  entsr^fllted  witlv  power  to  psomoti  tlwa^  publk  blf«sia|i.f  aid 
furtheir  tbat  a  (^venimeiit  ever  so  wisely,  (^outxived^  for  the  nxost 
]part  requires,  timet' habit)  and  attacboienty;  with  experiexKe  of  its 
beneficial  effectStc  in  order  to  perfect  and  establish  it*  The  present 
dilate  of  representation  has  been  long  established  y  le(  us  examine 
il^  with  a  view  to  its.  (enclency  qi  producing,  good  or  Qth^Kwise. 
trike:  sbsM^  of  Uessings  we  actually  enjoy  under  it,  I  first  recosAr 
IBfud  to  serious  notice  and  consideration,  and  af^r.fair  ^xamin4r 
fi/m  .of  what  the  amount  of  thpse  ble^ings  imiy  be,  I  s^vise  an 
l«ip£lftial  comparison  of  that  ^naount  with  the  ppliticAl  stat^  of 
joliher  aaiiona*  If  ^  that  amount  is  considerable,,  if  it  weighs  heavy 
in  the  scale  against  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  nation^  .it 
mgHQs  foi^iUy  in  f savour  gf  our  pi^esent  state.  Then  I  beg,  my 
jQOUAtryic^ni  t^  reflect  whether  or  not  every  description,  or  neai^ly 
«iK^ry  descfiplipn.  of  persons  do  not  find  in  tbft  ^^M#e  of  ^9im<H^ 
COnsli^tM  ^  it  is,  8pme  representatives  inclined  and  i<i;^r#sited, 
f)QCQS$al^y  inclined  an^  interested,  to  stand  apfgr  tjj^ir  initfiiredls 
j^iid  |o  protect  them,  from  oppression.  Is  there  not  a,  gf oat  «itreii^ 
lllr;lmded  ip^Keftt,,a  great  strength  of  conuo^rcial.  i^tejpe^i?  arf 
^ffitH  9Qt  aoJdiQfSi  sailors,  lawyers  ?  Ev^n  learning  h^  itsf  reprieseiv 
•Manre^  kk  tbe  men^beiis  for  the  universities }  and  >yhat  interests  have 
not  tbeil?  represem^tives  ?«— The  national  attachment  to  th^  estalv 
jHsbod  Cburcbf  supported  by  the  bi^bop^  in^^^  Hpuisc;  oi^  .l^ords^ 
/foifknft  fi  su§icient  ref  resematiqa  for  the  Qlei;gy«  Prei3byteriaa^jM34 
other  dissenters  have  their  friends,  mfuny  gf  tb^ini  pc^rsons^  of^  tj^ei|r 
OHMl  pn»ft<ia^iQ9»  \n  the  House  o{,  Q<)p^Por)s^  1  I^aso, efc^y^ere 
Jirmtiir^  tc^,  argiif.  with  £A9Cfrity,  that  tbe  a^nNS^ion  of  a,.  £i^ 
JRjfMfPW.C^thAU^  iproilldi,  on  this  prmcipl^  qf  gfinf^al  not  ^qH4  T»r 
.nms^talji^n,  benefit  npt  eiidaHgc^  ow  cgn^ituti^n.  Romafi  Cat||Oh 
li«i,  bQwev#r»  aadi  Qjijikers,  ^  o^  Christwie^  that  I  l^i^Mf^by 
vmwS'.  ^f  their  religion  e^clude4  from  Acting  in  farUa^ei]^  ^ave 
ibek  r^pfesfiiftajtiy^s  tb^re ;,  aiud  what  ^riijopr  or  Irishman  h^s^  9Qt-  ^ 
Is  there  great  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  Hjouse  pf  ComnoQi^  I 
iOr-tt  n9l<  U4^fttl.  W>H9tii|^^  'mc^r]^mg  the  otherwise  too  gre^ut  po^eer 
'^  4>f  the  ai;ist^rj»«]f  or  (k^moicr^Ay  I  U  ^re.  an  si^risitocratical  ia^uc^voe 
jof  a>iM¥iti»b)e  i^e^h  ?  has  not  the  advaiit^ge  of  thisi  in^e^est 
^been  oftm  fek  k^  ki^eping  yirithin  4u«  bQUA4^  both  th^  prero^a^ie 
«£  th^:pmf:e  ^d.t}^li<;fintioiisi)^SS:  of  the- pen^pl^e,  and  cjb^^a^ 
-t0f>  mUG^  power  :in.eithen  ^bejt;hi^  .w.ithin  t|)e  i^r^ljis  <^  tbn  |I^¥«e 
«f  Comn^Ms  Off  elsewhere  ? 

'Is.  there  .nol.  ^ly).  ^  v^Ky  strong,  p^^pular  or  d^impcratip^  v^igh*: 
i»  (the  Houa^  pf  -  Comn«9«%  repesentitig  the  peppl^  of ,  ijb^ev^oujj^^y 
^limpW  djoeA?  mi'iBi  not,  ^i^is.  laf t  weight*  bai9](^,;b]l^fl  «uf^9it 

ivM3&^^ft<?i^Ht  to-.pr#||eiff(f..tbw  <r«ii 


kldoA}^«0  by  di#  etmm  iiganii^  dke'Xffiiloeracy^andbll]^  t^^ 
CMCy'  agaSttst  tike  ctcmni  Sto&i  Ae  ^e^NKsi»  of  these,  tma  Imt 
timisd  authoritbs  in  the  stale  on  eqiMiUy  strong  ground  widir  dMBl 
popkAeit  branch,  it  might  be  9siSe  that  that  bmnch.  should  he  wholiyi 
^pHlar ;  but  they  do  not— -<hey  cannot  i-^-^ey  ean  only  bepfi^ 
0erifed  1^  a  ima^afe  of  nnral  and  avistocimtleal  weight  withr  the 

Copufor  in  the  House  ot  Coimnoos ;  diis  the  d&nagogues  wselfe 
ndWy  and^erefom  with  to  imwigle  die  House  of  Commons  fos 
insist  on  bring  entii^ly  poimhr^  in  vhsoh  case  she  must  firtt  smHp 
Mrsiy  the  other  tv^o  branohes  of  the  iegisiatnre,  and  diea  deatno^ 
heVftelf  $>  9S=  she  did  in  the  finfevtonate  reign  of  Charles  die  finty 
«rhen  by  persecttting  and  esdudiiig  every  member  dut  wc»it]d;aott 
^lilMit  to^  be  goi^rfted  by  pdpvkir  fury^  the  House  of  CkaammM 
rendered  diemself^s  the  reptesottatives'of  popular  patsbn^  aoni 
t^'Cekybi  of  diose  demagogutes  who,  vhiie-  dietr  abort  xoga  laiMii 
^feythoitt 
<  ■  .'   '       •  . 

.  /*  Wield  at  wjll  the  fierce  Deroocraty," 

5uch  as'ail  eq^iial  repre^emi^tibn  of-  the  peopk,  chosen  by  iia&m«6|l 
3ufi¥age»  must  necessarily*  be*  l^e  balance  of  the  conetittitioHtii 
nearly  in  the  Hous^  of  GommxmB  \  you  may  talk  of  king^  locds^and^ 
Conrmons)  as  much  as  you  pl^ase^  buf  desttoy  the  bahmce  ot  tiut 
three' powers  in  the  ComiVKms  House  of  Parliament^  and  diey  exu 
i^  no  more-^the  constitution  is  ^  an  end*  It  was*  not  always  eo^ 
tMecauise  at  some  periods  the  etowui  at  oth^a  the  noUes»  had  dm 

C'W^r  respectix'ely  in  their  own^  haitdr;  bi^  ir  is  so  lidw,  and  haH 
eh  so  ever  smce  the  ragn'  <ot  Charlee  the  Ftrst>-^e?er  stnoe<tlid 
Commons  havebeen^ no  toiler  Tansala^ and  the  govsmment.ifeid^ ai 
free  one.  If  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  sub^t  (and  I  dave-anyl 
ihan  to  prove  I  am  hot,  the  fact  i»  so  obi^tous),  will  you  esiclamge 
tht»  happy  balance,  producing  the  substantial  blessings  we  eiifoy;-^ 
freedom,  and  die  protection  df  die  ]aw6>--^for  the  zitfvuwa  q§ 
equal  representation  f  H  ye  will  do  so,  my  oounawwen,  ye  are 
worse  than  madmen ;  but  1^  know  you  have  too  mucii  wiadonpaifdl 
ihtegrity  to  act  thus,  and^  trusting'  to  dmt  convietioi^  I  ptqaaeA 
with  coolnesa  and  .consideration  to  some  lUrdier  obeemdoiii^ 

Upon  the  question  whether  in  point  of  fact  the  Houae  of  Somii 
mons,  as  now  constituted,  and  the  parliament  ahogeiher,  daiMBdoi 
not  upon  the  whole  attend  to  the  interests  of.  the  people,  t  hsvB 
herein  before  suggested  some  topica  \  V  shall  take  the  liberty  oi 
adding  a  few  more,  which  particularly  afibet  theHouae  of  Com« 
mons.  However  strong  or  powerfbl  the  iniuenee  of  tfaecmwaf 
or  of  the  minister  in  diat  house,  could*  thai  influence  in  tke  «)ssst 
session  of-  Parliament  p!^event' the  repeal  or  rathev  efibcr;  tkt  tm 
newaf  o^tSe  jvoperty  t»x  ^MPRik^ft  m«i#1le<ddiriM^  imMM4att 


3S2  hoaiSiitaaml^  JJ^fsgce  ^ 

kicMAtmt^  KeiBaaieit^eiidhnvaiiiae^  to  do  itand  £4)ed$ii^iiel^. 
desiraiMr^  it  may  be  aEod^-^-but  in  .tUsinstsiice  .the Jntcfcotof  th^i 
House' ot*  Gommofis  and  its  confibtnentt  wer^  the  san^.    H^weTsert 
thk^orgUittent  or  latber  fact  may  dettact  ftoin  ihe  merk  of  perfect 
dj^terestedness.  in  the:  members  of  the* House  of  Cominotie*  it 
cv^iidj  tends  to  subistantiate.  mv  doctrine^  that  that  asseoibly  is! 
nbw/,  and  in  the  present  state  of  tne  tepresent^tiqn  of  the  people^- 
act  constructed  .that  when  th&r  real  and  esaentiitt  ints^restf  ^e  at*, 
atabet  Jt  will  suppsirt  and  promotcf  thdmt  altfabugh*  from  other  inr! 
fluescM  operating  .upon  it,  and  &om»8ome  de^eeof-.iiHlepe<Ki^ee. 
on  ^people,  it  will*  often  nat  aiaeaui^  to.mer^  ari^frary  afid  ttn*c 
seasdns^e  will  on  tfaeir  part^  as  for  instaiice^  in  layi^ng  or  refainingp- 
aii«ajeful.tax4    I  am  not  trnmpetiftg  the  perfec^n  of  Jthose  wboj 
campase  the  Ijlouse  of  Cemmocis'any  mmlhan  of  :those  ^ho  .com"*; 
poaathe  other  braacfaefr  of  tfa^  legisialifre :  mm^h  tiH^pgrity,:  n^uch; 
.  wtsdom,  much  knowledge,  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  kifii^ipydf^ 
and  commons  ;  but  they  are  all  men,  and  therefore  not  morally, 
however  politically,  perfect :  yet  if^  as  I  contend  (arid  I  repeat  my 
Appeal  .to  «apeiaence)  they  avejiltog^ther,  and  the  fiou^^  of  Com-. 
mOMSt? that  most  ^werful  branoh.of  .the  legislature  in  particular^, 
aoueonkiiwited  as  to  be  most  likely  ^o  eeyak  the  good  of  the  governed,^ 
vioat  can,  or  at  least  what  ought  the  ffovefned  or  people  to  desire 
marer2  .Many  a  man  has  ptilled  down  an  old  house  in  order  to  build, 
a  ts^sy  one,  some  wisely  and  some  otherwise ;  but  certainly  insane. 
miist;tliat  man.  be  proaouaced,  ,wbOi  iot  the  sake  of  erect i/og  a  new 
house,. wpuld  destroy  bb  old  one«  if  known  and  acknowledged  to 
he  the  best  in  Christendom.     Let  us  reason  so,  and  preserve  the, 
best  actual  cooetitution  in  C^stend^mt  and  ^ot  ^sunper  with  it. 
first,  and  pull  it  down  in  the  ei^d* 

*  Am-Icaitenemr]^  to  real  reform  of  parUainent^  or  to  any  measure 
wh^h  is  eiRidently  calculated  tp  cure  or  remove  a  positive  pubUe; 
eviL  wiifaoat  danger  of  producis^  greater  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  ^  I  ani 
snoelhe  Housei^of  Commons  has  manifested  its  disposition  not  to, 
be:so*on  m«riy  /occamons,  particularly  by  the  disfranchisement  andr 
&M^  of  jcqnstittfttion  inseHievalborougi^s,  in  consequence  of  actual, 
and  legaUj&iproved  venality,  imd  also  by  the  many-  and  seyere  laws 
ithsiS^  originated  and  passed  against  bribery  at  elections.    The  first 
ayslBim  {I  Jtppeal  torfaats  and  ^  statute  book),  was  gradually  wods^ 
ingita  Fay  tofgockl,  when  the  ^weeping  alarni  of  a  radical  change 
m  tha  nfjiresentatioD,  aikl  thet  obvious  tendency  it  had  to  upiyersal 
aQA:age^and?ihe^  ruin  of  the.  ctmstituticm,  checked  this  beneficial 
9f  stent  in  its  ;ii]fas^y.»  and  prevented  it  from^  being  brought  to  matu<* 
ftejU  t^jUnyself,*  individuallyjiiay^  ever  beeo^a  friend  tp  the  piiiiciple^   - 
not  s£i  4is&'S9M)hiff»^ .  ouMroCf rS| :  there  ^:  tip  reason  for  it,  a^d  it 

wdiftldi.be  imf^mi^  bui  pf  ]^pbi|yfpi]yj[  «»iftfy :  th©  |f  y»fie  the  ex- 
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ot  «ileailHpt-    I  ih^m  i^e: tNtfi; <»^e  ^KHie(t^urpartiam«itf<6r  »4Mil^    * 
to  tbi^^^ect^  .9a4.  stf^cijly;  6a  -ih^rgcpnmds  ;I  hav^  «laid*c<lo«ni»  a»  thci 
oniy  xational)  t]^  c^y  jegitim^t^^?  th^  4»nly  jiMy  tbe  only  retf 
grounds  pf  ref<^ii\iag;  par^a^nenl^^  or  reforoiing  any  ithiiig  «lpft7 
n^mely^  the,  curing  <<Mr  xe^n^tV^,  9  ^prs^ical  ?etil|»  wttiioiU  <la0gk^  «f - 
thereby  producing  greater.     As  I  have  mentioned  thift  my  opimafll 
te^e^tiiig  QUt-yoy^l^  I'  bi^to  i^aVe  mysdf  cldariy  Hndeifttood  ;  i 
thm}c  die  9llQ:wiugca^i^teftJ9  pay  the'expesises  of  bftnging  dumm^ 
out«svoter%i»  a  positive  eviij.  b^caiaae  for  the  most  .|>«rt  sach-eut^ 
yc|[tm  will  v(»te£pr).w]ii€bev<er  7  candidate  imiiU  be  at  ^e  eiepeaue- 06 
bri^g^g  themjdowBi  V  ^u>4  ^  i>^  <>r  alltfae  candidates  are  wiUiikp 
to^dp.sQf  di8it*such  vo^#  oine  times,  aut'of.tco  give^th^  vote* 
pa|^f^,gpp4.  prin^pl^  wh9l$e^fa9ib  and  that  the  brii^^ng  them  4cfwm 
commonly  .inci»»»se& ^tha  e^ipeiiiae  of  the  electiooB> oftennun^'llib' 
€a^didate$9.  and  mf'  u^frequeii^y  prewents-  prober  pinrtons  lroa»  ' 
ttamdi^g.or,oSefi^g:them^lveS'|o  be  elected  :  then  I  cannot-  se«r 
aay  dai)g^  of  gjpesiter .eiril»,  fn^mipyoh&king  dbisJ^esKf  esise.    A  gicisfct:  '■■ 
^4dit^jiiigopd;.^ill  be  often  d^n^  by  ^r^Qveattiigdnuilaiaiiieas^'fde^  ^ 
Baufch^ry^  aqd  riot>.aod  an  oitt-v^eiv  aait  s^^eaxs  totiiey*^wi^  hmm  - 
*  i^Q  cs^me  to  G$M^pVu%  if  foiP'  <hift  omb/admi&ige^or.c«»ivienie«»^  • 
livi^  from  the  |>U^  wid^  iiesp^st  to  .wli]idi>l»e  enjoyi  tfaeckctivlBr  * 
^ra^chise>  he  is  not  permiuedta  bebronglit  to  note  at  iSaMtjhaem  * 
at  ai^y  pth^r  exp^ease  than  bis  own,'   Itrjsitist  be-obvsoas  that  mf 
reasoning  does  not  a|^y  to  voters  for 'countjss^.vr mother  pbee% 
xei^ing  wityn  the  ^OMnty  ori^ther  place:  &)v  whidrthey  l]«nt<vQllie$, 
tho^igh  at  a  distaii^  from^thercooo^y.  itowA  os  pboe  6f  pbWtig.     a 

Perliaf^  the  nfft  adc^pting.  ibe:  ifttem  L  havel  faetft'^wvkihpl^  t 
farourpf  ;yfith  regard  to  ouit*voter»».as:'Wfd^'  as'tke 'ceittng>C0{  > 
furnish. gi?qss  veAality  in.electOKS'ae  hcir^tolbre  -by^  disfratichjia— aiit^ 
is  fiffiing  to  the  w^U^fottnded  alann  of  danger  to  die  comUktutiem  ' 
frop^  notions,  piublidy  held  and  reeoiaaiendod)  erf  a  radical  duibge 
in^he  ^epre^sentation*    Real  reforms:  arei^^  oftea- prevenitd  .by  the  -' 
d^g^r  arising^from  the  ^romotic^.of  dioae  whiek-ane  hnagunsy  i(^  ' 
and.t^js  is.one  additimial and^seri^ilA.olijttlttcBi.ta  th«iCoftt<liict4Mdb  ^ 
sjrt^Qm  of  thp^'  who  arf&jdfisiu^uii^ed.  by  the  aaane  of  PadiaaiM^- 
ary  .Rjeforoji^rs..   ,  ,-  ^?  * 

I  have,  I  trust)  shown  that  neitliei:  eqnii&y  nornegiilarifiy  iir  tte' - 
repQEO^nlaliciii  of-^tbe  .pieiople  of  Engbcj,  fwAkh  repwttemati'on 
|oroi%»6o  gp?i^t  a  atajo^ky  of  the  iCommms  Houae  of  iJie  Unitoi  ■- 
KM^^pnib  bas:  >eyer  prevailed*  ;  The  {Honciples.  on  ivMch^the- 
suis^es^in^  JJj^i^nsof &otland;a»d;Ifeiand  with :£i^hvid lave bMi^  - 
efifif:|pijf)]^e:in|hemse}ves  proofs. that  eq^  tfegakiky  «^^ 

not.^9  f^ai^li^cof  BriMb<fiepF4(ie»tatite#rfoc  bdiiHuH  mlh  micmkf 
half  AS  vmanff  firiJ^ionfr  o£  •  inhahkiBtft  jm  'GsM§t':Iitut>iiBi^  haWtMh^/ 
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one*  ntNtuf6d  iMBitovs  or  iV|)MMfltwT6( }  sfMr  Scoulnci}  dot'  M 
yoporrion  to  the  compatathre  extent  ef  Imm^  popttlaticnr,  hag  ^nljf 
icfnj^&fe  (  uriiiie  England  tetadnt  her  fdrmer  mnnber,  inclndiilg 
Wales,  of  u^wartls  ef  fire  himibed*  Inileed  Ho  person  at  jdie 
M^  of  thear  unkma  being  pslssed  kitdbwa  hy  the- respectrr# 
lsgMature%  conceived  diey  were  founded  on  equality  of  numBett 
or  population. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  Irehuid,  it  h  well-  known,  wai 
Kore  nnequal  and  irregular  than  that  of  England';  a  praetSeal 
fefinrm  was  haweter  inctden«aUy  and  wkiiont  adopting  any  dang^^ 
OOf  principle  efiected  in  the  Fririi  representation  at'the  period  of 
4ie  Irish  Unioa^  by  striking  off,  for  the  most  ^art,  the  smailer  an4 
doser  faoron^s,  and  retaintng  only^  in  the  lessened  i^pnesentatioif 
to  the  united  paiiiament,  the  coun€iesiandlarg^and-mosrconsid(Ap^ 
dfafe  cities  and  towns*  It-  was-  obi^tousi  tha(  no  demoeratital  danger 
foold  arise  from  adoptii^  rivis  system  on  this  oecsusion^c  the  wM^ 
tepresentafeion  of  Ireland  being  fixed  at  so  siMlt  a  cbmparaiSM 
mnnbee.  The  persona  intesested  in  the  smaller  BMongbs  reeei^if 
fcmuneniaoa  fiom  tine  pnbKe  for  the  deterionitton  in  vslne  hy 
lAmt  property,  fmn  the  loss  of  iiitit  foimer  franchises;  andaii 
time  smafler*  Boaeoffhs  wese  genetaly  uadM  the  itt&iiMee  kjfi 
an«i  eacfcoika  have  die  eleotive  iganchist^  in  rreigmd» 
w<%hr  was  thaoww  into'  a  scat^,  which  (when^  once  the 
dan^'of  thait  scale  pinponderacing  waadone  away  by  the  Ubfenj^ 
was  gneady  in  want  ei  it  for-  tta  own  pA>flecrion« 
/'Of.  Scodand  we  know  die  representation  in  the  United  V^iSibl^ 
ment  redsicod  to  the  peopertiep  slated,  was  formed  on  Af  fM 

Clnciples  and  scala  of  theScottisift  comtitMiion  sfnd  lepresentarion. 
th  wittoh*  wew  dbe  re^ersfe^  of  popnter ;-  but  the  PreSbyneriM 
Cfameh,  wfaidt  is' professed  by  die  \mSc  of  Scotchmen,  being^ifefel 
eslablished  Chordi  of  that  part  of  d^e  United  Kingdon^  and  none* 
isr.dattgec  of  oppmssiotti  in  consequence  of,  or  any  way  in  reladon^ 
to  thenr  leltgion,  there  wa»  not  the  same  reason  ds^in  l¥eK»id^f6i^ 
Ipattiiig  to  the  p^etfav  side  in  the  arrangements  arising  out  of  the^ 
ttmonofSoDtlandwtdi England*;  neidierfrom  its otisttng^consiS-^ 
tnlim  was  it  perhaps  practKaMe,  wsdMMrt  unneeessarf  and'probift]^ 
nnji»t  and  dangerous  changes,  to  have  thrown  moi^  Weighs  ii)a& 
the  pbpolir  9S9de  iff  Scotbmi^  by  meant  of  her  tttti^^ 

Thnsweee  thaaei  two  great  poiiticai  measuites^^wied  prftcdeal^i 
jMiyvand  wnefy,  on  the  nme  prmeiples  of  the  Brid^eobsdtntftac 
dio  ptmioteCT  of  them:  ncidier  fearing^  to'change)  where  4^  ceiMiia 
and' peacticai  igood  w»  the  ohjeety  nor  changing  iMoredliRt  ^Waar 
aeintsftny  anddoin^  ttD'ii^iisthMito»individuais  or*  bodies  otoeniam^ 
•naMeoveeeieadite  ttid^oareMtf  looking  to  andt  pteeev^^ 
agfMuief  tnttua»a»#st»t4nciaafci»pirtweniadon-^^ 


people. .  What*  I  mean  by  yinuat  repietentsitioii  X  ham  ttitrf  't 
the  people's  beiog  repijeseated  by  a  body  of  men  from  the  coASti^ 
tutioQ  of   that  body   strongly  inclioed   and  almost  Becesearily 
impelled  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  people  ^    which  good  intfaM 
Jjctngdom  requires  (I  speak  of  the  real  good  of.  the  people  ati  hxf^f) 
that  their  lepr^sentatives*  shcAild  be  also  stsFOnj^^  isidbied  vmA 
impelled  to  respect  the  constitutiona]  rights,  and  to  preserve  chi 
fonstitutiooal  weigjhtof  the  other  two  farancbesrof  the  legislature*  * 
This  ifi  tike  true  consdiutional  system  of  repsesentation  mi 
which  l^riiaia  haa  flourished,  and  while  she  CQAttaae&  to  prescantt 
ft  unimpaired^  will  still  cootinue  ta  fiotmsb  and  be  free.  .  i  wiwiM 
have  the'  revolationary  reformers  know  fiom  me^  if  they  db  inM 
understand  it  already  iroin  the  principles  I  hkye  kid  dbiwn,  that! 
am  not  such  an  idiot  as  tq  s^ree  with  an  nnfortufialie  orator,  jolt 
within  tl\e  reach  of  mji  earliest  political  meoaovy^  whose  nam^  1 
.  will  not  record  to  ridicule,  who  in  the  pai^mentary  ditf^attS 
about  taxation  atid  repnesientatieD  in  the:  edmmeDcemeiit  of  die 
American  contest,  insisted  in.the  House  of  Gotnmons,  that  the 
fouun^nt  of  Noclh  Ameticei  was  riitiially  represented  in^the  Btitistt 
parliament^  becai^e  each  colony  -md  feudally  heidl^'gfcafft  of  his 
Majesty's  manor  oC  East.  Geeenwidk,  and  East  Gbee(meh  wia^iit 
0:ks  county  of  Kent  represented  hy  two  lani|^ta  m  parliameflli^ 
Such  npusense  makes,  one  aUnose  as;  sick  as  idbe  eontrary  and^  still 
mare  mi^chievoi^  noosenee  oi  equality  and  e^ualc  liepresenfeacittn* 
But;  the  ocator's.  nonseciee  ^waaacttsehievdus  y-  nee  by^pefsuadiiig 
any  man  of,  the>  tru(th:e!f  his-  .ridiculous  ppopesitionr  bat  by  ite 
tendency  to.  caet  a.  shir  over  the  foundatioa  of  Buiftsh-  ft^sedem^— & 
virtjoal  repffese¥ii;ation< 

The.  American  coleoiss  wero  sot  >  virtually  repre9e»ied<^  itv  tk^ 
British  parliament;  nay ^  more,  if  l  may  be  attowed  the  expxedribn^ 
.  they  were  virtually  Uforepreaented.  1  will  expkinr  what  I  mean  f 
vi^tMal  eepresentation  conatstong  in^  the  circumstance'  of  the  tepirew 
^emutives;  bein^  fromt  thei«  reepeosi^  stooatnotts-  iticliived  ae^ 
impelled  to  pronioQer  the  fQoAi  o£  thekr'  general  constttueets,  the 
peojjle  at  iasge^  a  coumry;  may,  I  think,  be  truly  sakL  to  be  rimiiBi!^ 
^neepcesei^,,  Aait  ie  lo  be  theireflreme^of  lepfsesented,  bf  a  :b<xly> 
.  of  la^a  wHo  ^m  «heif  skualioii  and  bonsciiuiioA  are  necessarily* 
incUned  and  impelled  to  praavete  the  oppraseioA  ol  such  Gentry. 
Nc^  s)S.  to;  ^  ]tf^f  of  men  who.  tax  t^iemsehressawd  their  immediase 
^nstituents,  tho$e  wliosend  them  to  i>arliament,  and-lisose' wllo  Itvei 
^eas  and  arouod  them,  jitss  sou  mueh  l^sp^ik' pvoporAcm'  a^they 
tm  ^apre,  hesivily;  othersy  imtlk  whem^  tliM  hufe  no  kumedk^ 
.  fom^i^e^  and.  wha*  lite  at  anifaanieiwei^ttmee,  with  aIntoePkat 
^<i#  ^g;^h  bMnreee  them^ as  thet  bsiwecttliaMMisckr  AbraAi»t*e 
hoae^4M.tilie.spki«\oi^  idhie«rh:hLiie»  immmAj  by  meh  bodlf  o^ 
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tii^y'I'Tontdid  subh  distant  ^ootitry' may  be  'saki  to  be  virtually 
unrepresented :  tttdthiB  was  the  case  between  the  parliament'  dF 
Great  Britain  and  the  heretofore  British  cblonies  in  America.  It 
is  far  from  my  wish  unnecessarily  to  revive  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  and  fatal  ^:optest  I  have  been  alluding  to }  though 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  all  British  poltticiMiSi  even  of  the 
present  day^  to  consider  it  maturely^  with  all  its  bearings  in  their 
ck>set8.  I  only  quote  it  to  illustrate  what  virtual  representation 
tKlily  ts*  It  is  the  reverse  of  any  coimection  which  heretofore 
subsisted  between  the  now  American  States  and  the  British  Parlia- 
memtf  but  precisely  what  long  has  subsisted  between  Englishmetl 
md  their  parliaiaentSy  and  now  subsists  between  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  ■ 
Imperial  Parlbmsnt*.  One  word  moret  and  I  have  done  with  ^  the 
IfjKte  contest  bejtween  Gteat  Britain  and  her  ColonieSi  aikl  the 
merits  of  it: 

I  desire  to  be  considered:  as  having  gvren  no  opinion  whatever  oa 
these  merits  furth^  than  I  have  expressly  stated  an  opinion.  The 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  magic  toucti  of  Virtual 
^epra^entation  admirably  calculated  for  the  good  government  of 
the  Counfryi  beneficially  sulajected  to  her  Pariiament  by  beinjg 
tirtually  represented  in  it,  became  the  clumsiest  and  most  unwieldy 
of  machines  when  applied  to  distant  Coloniesi.  or  even  to 
nearer  countries  not  so  represented  in  her  Parliament  $  and  heiKe 
die  necessity,,  the  excellent  policy  and  patriotic  integrity  and  wis- 
d0m  of  effecting  and  consolidating  an  Union  between  Great  Britain 
mnd  Ireland 9  and  hence  the  great  difficulty  of , heretofore  adopting, 
any  rational  policy  with  regard  to  our  North  American  Colonies^ 
b<$fig  so  distant,  and  otherwise  so  differently  circumstanced  from 
Ireland.  Hence  also  considerable  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  many 
of  our  Administrations  towards  those  Colonies,  and  for  the  ap-  , 
parent  unreasonableness  both  tm  the  piurt  of  Britain  and  America^; 
during  the  unhappy  contest  which  took  place  between  them.  For  . 
some  years  we  have  been  two  nations,  ^nd  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Ibostile  nations,  contrary,  I  ami  convinced,  to  the  true  interest  ot 
both ;  but  while  Great  Britain  despises  America,  America  will 
\^\^  Qr^at  Britain,  and  the  natiotis  ttiost,  unhappily  for  boUtt 
<;6ntinue  hostile*  It  isMforthy,*  however,' 6f  a 'patriotic  and  phi- 
lantbrppio  tp^iiid  to  strii^e  to  remove  the  evil^  wtnch^  is  seripus  to 
bothcountriea.' 

)^or  this  episode  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  arising  so  nat^rs^ly 
as  it  has  done  out  of  my  subject.-  I  have  ait  alon^  argued  that  the 
Parliameiit  of  England,  afterwaxds  swelled  •  into  £e  Padiament'of 
Qssat  &it^n,  mik  lastly  into  that  of  the  United '  &tngd<5iii  of 
QtiOkt  Brjt^  »itd  Icejtodi  bis  £tf  i  long  period  of'  rime  at^ded 
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jUpon  Afi.  whoie  to  the  imerests  of  tlbe-  people  and  of  the  couft- 

,  If  thisjnf  prppositTonbe  not  true  in  the  nmn,  then  I  am  awar^. 
find  admit  that  iriy  other  proposition  built  upon  it  cannot  be  esta- 
blished ;  namely,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  constructed, 
\%  a  virtual  representation  of  tjie  people.  But  recur  to  the  History 
.of  England.  Since  the  happy  amendments  and  re-estabhshmenti 
of  our  Constitution  in  1688,  my  assertion  stands  on  the  strongest 
gr^ibdy  rememliering  that  1  say  in  the  main  and  upon  the  whole, 
»^  contending  that  Parfiamcints  have  at  arty  period  'been  entirely 
free  from  tte.opetatioBs  of  human  error  or  passion^  from  which  no 
><{iiaUaiiQg  Or  other  better  system  invented  by  man  can  entirely 
pre$erve  men;  Bot  even/before  we  enjoyed  the  advantages  result- 
tog  from  our  necessary,  wise  and  glorious  Revolution,  it  should 
be  recollected  how  the  very  Parliament  of  Charles  the  Second^  to 
which  las  well  as  Bishop  Burtiet  have  alluded  with  disapprobation, 
which  was  continued  to  the  enormous,  length  of  eighteen  years,  and 
vriiich  was  stigniatized  by  the  name  of -the  Pensioned  Parliament, 
acted  during  the  latter  periods  of  its  existence.  When  thfe  mea- 
sures of  the  King^s  Administration  appeared  seriously  destructive 
of  the  true  interests  of  x\»  country,  this  very  Parliament  manfully 
apposed  the  ruinous  system  attempted  to  be  imposed  Upon  them. 
The  conduct  even  of  this  Parliament  then  contributes  to  substan- 
tiate die  priqiciple  which  I  contend  for,  that  Parliaments  are  to  b^ 
depended  upon  :\xl  the  main :  surely  since  the  Revdiutiott  they  have 
jb^Mi  our  best  ground  of  dependance. 

%i  in  our  own  times,  out  of,  such  a  magnitude  and  mukiplicity  of 
dangers  aa.the  human  mind  cannot  look  back  upon  without  dread 
aiid  iiorr0r,  Paflialneiit  has  at  length,  however  some  considerable 
difficulties  remain  to  be  encountered,  placed  us  in  a  state  of 
fr^i>my  power,  and  honour :  is  it  rational,  is  it  just  to  assert  that 
our  good  has  not  beei>  the  object,  and  in  part  the  successful  object 
of  S^ngt  Lords,.and  Commons  ?  and  if  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
then  does  not  that  House  prove  itself  a  Virtual  Representation 
of  the  P€jt>ple  ? 

I  verily  "believe  die  House  of  Lords  has,  in  Kite  manner  and  on 
tlie .  aaine.  principles  (fear,  there  is  Royal  and  Popular  as  weH  as 
Ai^tocfattcal .  iiQ^uence  in  this>  House  also)  aimed  at  the  public 
goad,  and  diat  King,  Lords,,  and  Commons  have  struggled  lor  us, 
zxA  ha^re  preaerwed  us;  in  saying  which,  while  I  attribute per-^ 
fectiofi  of  conduct  to  neither  party  in  either  House,  I  attribute 
their  dil€f  merit' to  botti  *  parties,  to  expositions  and  to  Admthistra- 
tipns  for  .the  time  being.  The  Government  of  France,  whether  old 
or  n^w,  legitimate  or  usurped,  never  can  understand  the  state  of  pari 
ti^s.in England ;  and  to. England  itself,  though  probably  sbmetitn^i 
g^Qod,  mischirf  ha^  not  unf reqw^ntlyaccrued  from  ihe  blunders  ^^ 
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mistakes  of-f  raroce  in  thisre«peCt ;  for  instance) hf het pfefBevtt'ing hk 
War,  wheii  she  would*  otherwise  have  acceded  to  a  reasonable 
Peace^  or  hj  her  making  somte  parttcuhr  attack,  whidi,  though 
unaucceasful  in  itsjnain  object^  produces  nriachief  tso  Great  Britain  | 
both  which  evils  .might  possiUv  have  befcn  avoided  had  she  under«> 
Itood  chat  the  great  nAajori^ot  both  parties  in  Pariiament,  however 
Strong  in  their  parliamentary  language  against  each  other,  agreed 
in  being  attached  to  the  e8tflH>lished  Constitution  and  real  interests 
of  tbeir  country.  Foreigners  in  general^  bat  more  particularly  the 
French,  hare  no  idea  of  the  cordiality  with  which  many  of  the 
Members  and  Friends  of  Administration  shake  hands  with  those 
of  Opposition  after  a  long  and  violent  debate  in  either  House,  or  of 
tbe  respect  for  the  most  part  entertanied  by  the  leading  Members 
ef  both  parties  fpr  each  other,  or  of  the  private  f rienddirps  attd 
connexions  jnutually  subsisting  between  mdividuals  of  the  two 
bodies*  They  have  each  their  party  and  their  public  objects*  As 
to  the  first  they  are  decidedly  hostile,  and  frequently  as  to  the  last, 
but  frequently  not,  and  they  often  £eel  and  aftlow  the  patriotic  views 
bf  their  oppononts-^-'althottghof  the  opposite  psirty,  they  mutually 
p)ark  and  ^stigmatize  every  real  or  apparent  fault  y  from  which  tbe 

Eiblic  derives  the  advantage  of  being  aUe  to  detect  both  error  and 
ulfi^  than  which  nothing  can  be  a  much  greater  check  to  their 
being  either  or  both  of  them  essentially  committed  or  obstinately 
persevered  in  f  and  herein  we  find  another  practical  good  of  out 
^s^ii^iqg  Constkutioa,  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  advantages 
just  pointed  out  for  the  most  part  mre  connected  widi,  and  in  great 
neasune  result  fcom  a  total  want  of  any  desire  or  aim  either  to  destroy 
the 'Constitution  or  ruin  an  Opponent  or  adversary;  and  these  happy 
dispojwtions  arise  from  a  real  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  froifi 
jiabijt;,  and  from  the  improbability,  so  long  as  the  equalizing  system 
and  all  approach  to  it  are  avcHded,  of  either  party  or  any  iudividual 
btekig  able  to  gratify  any  such  vicioiis  or  malicious  objects. 
' .  That  this  improbability)  as  stated,  actually  exists,  I  appeal  to 
jcxperience,  and  that  it  is. both  a  proof  of  the  Happy  pvaetica^l  state 
of  our  country  as  to  government,  and  die  natural  good  result  of 
such  a  state,  I  appeal  to  the  Understanding  of  hiy  Readers* 

ha  praising  therefore  die  parentad  care  and  exertions  of  our  P^r^ 
liajnents  through  the  tremendous  struggles  we  have  undergone^ 
I  keep  to  my  text  of  not  praising  or  blaming,  defending  or  con-« 
damning  any  particular  administratioti  or  set  of  men,  and  am  cel^» 
bxating  x>9ly  by  alluisifEms  to  some  happy  causes  and  eflSscts  inlienenf 
in  it«  while  it  is  suffered  to  rest  upon  its  old  principles  and  founda-^ 
tionttke  real  and  practical  merits  of  the  Governmentand  Consti-» 
ttttion  of  our  coantry*-*<^  it»  Partiament^p-<^and  most  particiilft¥ty 
of  ijbu^  Jtfouae  of  CoiSUMin^  against  dse  supposed  defects  and  ill 
foxxsixmitioa^  of  ivhich  1;he  thundering  shot  of  levelling  eloquence 
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MiGXiStf  hpwevQi^  /(cpu^trttpted  as  ttis)U  like  a  strong  and  weft- 
/pKtified  forty  p>wer!bx)ly  ^m^fo^ed  y  aod  for  one  I  thank  God  tUb 
jU  >o^  convinced  tbat  the  r«al  good  of  my  country  rests  on  its  defeies. 
j^Mi  !we  must  not  insider , it  as  invulnerable  or  impregnable  i  noBf 
jf^hjle  die  trumpets  of  thebeisiegers  sound  so  loud  aod  so  near^  decent 
p}fLr  re^ptive  posts  in  ithat  dexeace  i  else  the  enemy  may  stortt  ii^ 
^uq4  tben^  adieu  to  the  British  Constitution)  whicli)  instead  of  heiw 
^  ^y  st^m  -pf .  universal  sufirage  or  ei)ual  r^veseat^tion^  I  tn^mH^t 
|)ave  ^how.n  ito  be  xadically  fouudeds  so  that  it  cannot  exist  odi£9niriise 
ih^n^ntbe  rev^erse  pcmi:ipiet  that  i$^  Virtua)  RepresentatioUf  ffkkk 
jK^lUM^ly  {M»f vails  in  the  presetnt  constariKtioQ  of  4he  House  oCCom^ 
fxvfms*    Is  th^e  an  ips^perable^jef^^  to  lafew  boroughe  having 
s^n  ex^e^sivi^  smaU  auniber  of  voteirseach^  so  that  one  or  two  mr 
4ivi,dual^  can  <return  the  membexsj  by  virtue  of  ^hetr  b>cal  ImdH 
pro^rty^  as  ^  some  )arge  :^Hi^  other  individuals  ean  do  by  i/irt^ 
4}i  their  commercial  riches  a|id  p^wer?     A  landed  man  ptdbaUy 
^  s^t  to  parji^ment  in  omfi^cas^i  a.  cfiOEnmefrcial  man  in  the  otbet:^ 
^ndi  in  th^  House  of  £on|ip(Hi^  Uiey  are  jointly  a^imHated  into,  ihi 
yirtual  r^resentatipii  of  the  pe^plei  and  (if  I  am  right  in  the  pmii^ 
X^ples  I  have  supported  from  reason  ai^  i^perience,  .to  ^hack  I 
fUV^X^Y  ^^8  ^tention  in  the  preceding  page^.)  b0th  imlte  in  pro* 
jixoting,  Hpon  the  whole^  the  good  of  their  cpio^f  y«    If>  howevcff^ 
:^)e  e^stence  of  sii^  WoughS)  aftex  all  that  ^n  be  said  indunr 
0|:pus^  hurt  the  eye  or  feeling  of  tbeorif99»  so  that  they  i»fiMt 
endure  th^ni)  ^i^henever  a  ruSml  d^nge  in  ^  isepreseniatioii  h 
j^dicaJijf  fffxf^^  VP9  ^^  th9  puUiQjgs  in  the  es^e  of  the.  Irish  Ui»oii» 
P?jr  theprpprietprs  for  the  Ums^V^Vl  of  ^ome  MtuaSly  po$sesacd 
.  |n|uei|^  sec^nM  tothem  by  ancj^t jii^e  (^nd  the  common  Jaw 
pf  the  htndj,  on  whi^  owr  4^9s^t  ^lU3  depend,  is  n#diiag^l3e^) 
9nd  di^fr^n^ise  sM/ph  boroughs*    6iUt  wl^le  the  besiegers  sioaiiid.to 
^ia^  ;«ve  must  defend  the  ^t^deU  land  not  ps^tey  upon  ^rma*  . 

pne  j^vil  jpf  the  ^nad  p^rliam^nt^iry  reforming  cry,  as  I  haw 
aJr^y  observed*  i«  ijiai(  oth^r^ise  attainable  reforms  camiee 
beffrseyt^r^d  ii^  or  iidqpted.  How  iStmoogly  is  this  ir-tth  nmr 
f^ep^plifii^?  For  wh^  cjm  more  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  and 
pirerept  those  wi^e  and  .cons|j|utiona}>  while  safe  and  .praeticaUe 
|:^nctipns  of  9ur  milit^i^y  esiablislv^aeBt,  tpd  othier  econasmcad^ 
f^fopm  now  aptually  taking  place  with  a  rational  pnd  psmocic 
yfj^  to.reheve  the  piUic  distreN  and  diminish  ithe  orown's  Jnfliit 
^f^jf^  than  tl^wild  cries  ^^f  Qiye  frs  onr  right^^  deltroy  dkne  pfesem 
llf^s^  of  JCopfmonSf  a^d  establi^  %xvmA  p^idian^^ts  and  imi« 
y^apl  svflarsgfc^'  wjii^  itmnft^  ^mit^  have  «owr  bieeti  v^iMf 
|j|d4ff43n(:0y:4Wlf^  l;ho«^«sit>  h^re  been  acodni^ 

SaiHfNl  wi^  dfi^^m^ify^  m^w^  md  la  pretty  lexid^t,  tiiottg^ 
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faklMTto    tthsuccessful    attempt   at  insurrec^ti    and    rebelti^ir* 
-However  pressing*  our  financial  difficulriesi  however  desirable  safe 
and  practical  eccHiomy  and   reductions  tntj  be,  we  cannot  justify 
•p»esfrnting  to  the  kqife  of  public  assassins,  our  wives  and  children 
(to  bd  butchered,  or  to  their  desperation  our  property,  that  which  is 
'^  comfort  and  maintain  our  families,  to  be  forcibly  taken  from  ui 
ioit  destroyed.     Military  force  is  alone  able  to  resist  such  attempt* 
9fld  military  force  we  must  retain,  if    revolutionary   reformers 
threaten  us.   I  write  Math  a  melancholy  feeling  on  this  subject ;  for 
I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  a  very  sniall  military  force  would 
now  suffice  us,  and  that  great  additional  reductions  6i  public  exi> 
fense,  and  the  influence  of  the  croivn,  on  true  constitutional  prin^ 
ciples vmtght'  have  been  effected,  an  unavoidable  check  to  which  I 
now  f(fea»*     However  well   poised  the-  respective  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  upon  the  whdle  for  the  preservation 
t>f  the  Constitution,  it  is  impos«ble»  consistently  with  the  state  of 
earthly  thiifgtf,  but  that  one  power  will  be   coiftinually   gaining 
lOa  the  others  ;  and  the  crown  by  the  constitution  concentrating 
in  itself  the  whole  executive  authority  of  the  state,  must  almost 
necessarily  bcy  particularly  during  a  long  and  arduous  war,  the  in^ 
basing  weights    It  is  in  such  case  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
^mres  to  be  made  to  Te-approach  to  its  first  principles  of  virtual  not 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  and  of  due  poise  of  royd,  aris^ 
tocrktical,  and  popular  weight.     With  this  wise,  just,  and  consti^ 
nttional  vieWy  whose  bill  was  it  that  did  more  than  any  act  of  htt^ 
fe$ss  to  diminish  the  th^n  overgrown  influence  of  the  Crown,  a^ 
It  liad  been  voted'  to  be  by  an  Hoiise  of  Commons  constituted  ai 
tbe -present  ?     Was  Mr.  Biirke  a  friend  to  parliamentary  reform  I 
No^its  mo^  decided  enemy,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  I 
9Ui»»  in  this  respect,  sincerely  p«t>ud  of  being  his  disctplew    Perhaps 
afterwards  this  great  orator  and  honest  statesman,  without  being 
perfeet  either  as  an  orator  or  statesman,  sufiered  himself  to  be  so 
eenlo4inded  by  the  mischiefs  and  jargon  df  the  French  devolution,  as 
idmost  to  become  an  enemy  to  rational  ahd  constitutional  reform-— 
snd  we  have  seen  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind.    These 
mad  iicstions,  therefore,  if  they  do  not  Oveftiim  the  state  to  it^ 
foundation,  by  poisoning  the  source  of  reform,  gradually  sap  that 
foundation^  which  is  the  next  greatest  evil  that  can  be  inflicted  on 
a  country.     For  ones  I  have  no  hesitation   to  say,  that  the  wild 
prsrnis  of  these  *miountebank  -reformers'  tempt  me  into  a  tnuch 
greater  disposition  to  subn^it  to  Actual  Corruptions  than  h^s  hereto^' 
fore  been,  or  would  (laturally  have  been  my  case.  1  ma(y,  Hke  Mr. 
Borke,  or  any  other  greater  nian  than  myself,  carry  this  foo  far ; 
to  difficult  ckisee  k  is  not  easy  to  hit  anexact  medium  between*ri|^ 
«d  wrong }  but . thii  Jam  ^ure ^t, k-  h :^ lieighiPof  Mlffbt  i 
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man,  because  he  is  a  Whig  in  political  principles,  therefore  to  givci 
encouragement  to  what  is  at  this  period  styled  Parliamemary  RA 
form,  and  positively  wrong  for  one  who  sees  so  strongly  as  I  do  the 
certain  mischief  of  a  radical  change  in  the  Representation,  or  of  sha-^ 
king  the  principles  on  which  the  advantages  of  the  present  Represen-. 
tation  rest,  to  encourage  or  widen  the  breach  between  constitutional 
Whi^s  and  constitutional  Tories — such  as  professing  themselves  of 
or  inclined  to  be  attached  to  either  of  those  parties,  impartially^ 
honestly,  and  sincerely  wish  to  preserve  the  Constitution  in  church' 
and  state,  and  heartily,  with  their  whole  souls,  detest  and  abhor, 
the  innovating  system  of  levellers.  The  union  of  such  patriotic 
persons  just  now,  is  become,  in  my  opinion,  most  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  pro-^ 
jected  innovation,  and  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  their  ances-> 
tors,  as  they  joined  in  doing  at  the  Revolution,  though  they  diflFered 
somewhat  afterwards  in  the  modes  of  proceeding  to  be  subsequently 
adopted,— When  we  are  safe  we  may  differ  again  about  smaller  - 
concerns ;  but  while  the  constitution  itself  is  in  danger  from  mani- 
fest internal  enemies,  let  us  not  dlfJer  or  encourage  differences 
about  comparatively  trifling  concerns,  but  heartily  join  in  defend- 
ing and  preserving  so  great  and  transcendent  a  blessing ;  in  order 
to  effect  which  most  desirable  public  good  two  useful  means  im- 
press themselves  upon  my  mind— first,  that  the  leader^  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  by  their  old 
names,)  dismissing  for  a  time  at  least  the  memory  of  smaller  con-*^ 
tests,  should  unite  and  form  an  administration  strong  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  protect  our  calumniated  and  threatened  Constitution^ 
as  well  as  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  a  distressed  population.^ 
The  Other  useful  step,  in  order  to  eflfect  this  most  desirable  publio 
benefit,  seems  to  me  to  be  (to  use  a  vulgar  but  strong  expression) 
not  to  blink  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  to  assert 
^  the  practical,  constitutional,  safe,  and  beneficial  principle  of  old 
usage  and  virtual  representation,  in  a  public  aAd  parliamentary  way, 
agreeably  to  precedent,  by  a  Declaratory  Act,  declaring,  enacting, 
^nd  estaolishtng  that  principle,  and  condemning  and  excluding  its 
reverse,  the  pernicious  theoretical  nonsense  of  equal  representation 
and  universal  suflFrage. — ^For  this  purpose  I  subjoin  a  very  short* 
but  clear  and  explicit  suggested  bill,  which,  or  one  to  the  same  ■ 
effect,  better  drawn,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  submitted  to  the  wis* 
dom  and  consideration  of  Parliam.ent. 

PROPOSED  BILL. 

WHEREAS  much  error  has  ariisen  amongst  persons  ignorant, 
of  history,  and  ill  informed  ^s  to  thepracticeand  principles  ol  the 
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inestimable  constitution  of  this  united  kingdom,  so  far  zt  relates  to 
the  representation  of  the  people   thereof  in  parliament  %    And 
Whereas  unreasonable  and   dangerous  doubts,  misconceptions, 
and  discontents  have  been  occasioned  thereby ;  May  it  please  your 
Majesty^  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted,  and  be  it  declared 
and  enacted  by  the  king's  most   excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  -  and   temporal,  and 
commons,  in   this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  aa« 
thority  of  the  same, — That  the  representation  of  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  separately,  or  united  as  they  now 
happily  are  by  law  into  one  United  Kingdom,  never  has  been  equal, 
nor  their  representatives  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ^  but  that 
the  said  representation  as   it  now  stands,  has  in  fact  arisen  from 
old  established  usages  and  casual  grants  of  franchises  amended^ 
corrected,  and  improved  by  various   statutes,  and   constitutes  ou 
the  whole  a  virtual  representation  of    the  people  of  this  land, 
congenial  to  the  mixed  principles  of  the  excellent  practical  Cdn* 
stitution   of  this  United   Kingdom,  and   conducive  to   tlie   pre* 
servation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  thereof,  and  to  their  general 
liberty  and  happiness ;  and  that  any  attempt  radically  or  essen- 
tially to  change  or  alter  the  present  Rq>resentiition  of  the  people 
in  the  Commons  house  of  Parliament,  under  whatever  specious 
pretence,  tends  to  exchange  that  liberty  and  happiness,  founded  in 
the  Constitution  of  Government,  which,  under  Providence,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  wisdom  and  been  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Our 
ancestors,  and  is  deservedly  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world, 
•^-for  the  anarchy,  misery,  bloodshed,  and  despotism^  which  have 
of  late  years  unhappily  been  prevalent  in  tlie  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  France. 

CONCLUSION. 


'  Egotism  should  be  avoided;  but  in  a  publication  of  political 
principles,  and  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  guard  fellow  subjects 
and  countrymen  agaiiist  a  most  alarmhig  public  danger,  it  may 
surely  be  admitted,  without  any  just  imputation  of  that  fault,  for 
'a  man  desirous  to  satisfy  persons  with  whom  he  may  have  public 
connexions,  or  to  whom  the*  explanation'  of  *his'  public  conduct 
may  appear  proper,  so  far  to  speak  of  himself  as  to  elucidate  that 
conduct,  especially  if  he  can  show,  or  has  shown,  that  such  con- 
duct is  the  necessary  result  of  the  decided  principles  he  avows  to 
act  upo^. "  Strongly  impressed,,  as^  I  have?  manifested  myself,  telth 
thecfaaigerpfatif  radical  iuQovatkltin-respebt'io  the  actual  pre- 
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sent  constructiotti  of  die  House  of  Commons,  should  I  have  acted 
agreeably  to  publix;  duty,  had  I,  in  the  present  state  of  thingSy 
suppressed  those  sentiments  ?  Still  more  forcibly  may  I  ask,  sluMild 
J  be  acting  agreeably  to  public  duty,  if  my  political  conduct  should 
.be.  otherwise  than  in  unison  with  mose  sentiments^  founded,  as  I 
have  declared  and  shown  them  to  be,  on  the  strongest  conviction 
and  principle  i  On  these  questions,  and  oh  this  statement,  I  feel 
myself  entitled  to  call  upon  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  parti- 
cularly on  such  as  bear  friendly  dispositions  to^-ards  me,  and  have 
heretofore  honoured  me  with  their  good  opinion  and  confidence, 
:nat  to  be  offended  with  me,  or  to  change  those  friendly  disposi- 
tions, or  to  withdraw  that  good  opinion  and  confidence,  because  I 
cannot  sacrifice  fundamental  public  principle  to  local  or  party 
•pcditics.  If  ever  there  was  a  sincere  Whig,  I  am  one  ;  I  haVe  sii- 
.crificed  many  worldly  views,  and  I  am  ^  ready  to  make  much 
'gieater  Bacrifices  to  acting  accordihg  to  the  best  of  my  judginent  on 
Whig  principles.  But  I  cannot,  and  will  not  sacrifice  tnose  principles 
•themselves  to  the  gratification,  to  the  local  prejudices.  Or  even  to 
the  honest  and  deKberately-formed  opinions  of  any  man  or  set  Of 
.men ;  not  even  of  those  whom  from  gratitude,  attachment,  and 
tSe^rd,  I  most  wish  to  oblige,  and  most  wish  to  agree  with  in 
;aentiment.  Such  I  explicitly  declare  to  them^  as  I  have  before 
•.done,,  to  be  the  gmund  I  act  upon  in  public  matters,  and  in  private 
too ;  on  which  I  always  have  acted,  and  on  which,  while  my 
'Understanding  remains,  I  always  will  act. ' 

Fiat  justitia,  mat  Coelum. 

Consistent  with  principles,  I  trust  no  man  will  be  found  more 
ani^ious  to  oblige,  to  serve,  and  to  agree  in  opinion  with  his  friends 
than  I  am.  Some  of  those  friends,  and  other  honourable  charac- 
ters, are  favourable  to  what  they  consider  as  moderate  Parlia- 
mentary Reform ;  to  such  respectable  persons  I  wish  to  explain 
IJ^ecause  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  them)  Certain 
words  of  mine  in  the  foregoing  sheets.  Alluding  to  some  coarse 
Janguage  of  the  violent  against  die  more  moderate  advocates  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  I  have  used  these  woids—<*  In  this  opinion 
I  cannot  wholly  disagree  with  these  more  violent  Reformers,*'  and 
shortly  given  reasons  why  I  could  not.  I  have  more  than'  onee 
.declared,  and  repeat  my  unchanged  opinion,  that  many  of  the 
friends  in  different  degrees  to  the  measure  I  deprecate,  sincerely 
,  mean  thereby  good  to  their  country*'  I  certainly  do  think,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to.prove,  that  in  judgment  they  are  sadly  enro* 
neous,  and  that  their  conduct  endangers  the  very  Constttuttoii  they 
..wish  to  improve  \  which  condiict,  dierefore,  I  cannot'  believe  or 
denominate   wise    To   exprifssuud   prove,  tljc  truth . of  xwhi^^ 
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(pinion  of  mihei  not  to  impute  bad  intentions  to  diose  utrhose 
intentions  I  admit  to  be  good,  is  all  that  I  meant  by  the  passage  I 
have  been  referring  to,  besides  observing  on  the  coarse  treatment 
the  moderate  have  experienced  from  their  more  violent  brethren, 
because  they  would  not  go  all  lengths  with  them,  and  suggesting, 
that  some  they  do  not  suspect  may  have  bad  intentions* 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  do  conscientiously  think  it  is 
dangerous  and  wrong  at  this  time  to  exasperate  the  diflFerences  be>- 
tween  constitutional  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  on  no  point,  I  believe^ 
more  agree  than  on  that  which  I  have  been  discussing ;  in  doing 
which '  I  hope  seriously  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  both  .the 
above  descriptions  of  friends  to  their  country  to  the  consideration 
of  what  I  have  on  good  grounds,  I  trust,  much  insisted  on — ^not 
only  that  an  essential  change  in  the  present  state  of  the  Represent 
tation  is  practically  most  dangerous,  but  also  (and  pointedly)  that 
the  project  of  it  is  founded  on  a  system  neither  agreeable  to  thepraoh 
tice  not*  theory  of  our  Constitution*  I  dwell  so  much  oathis  past  of 
mv  subject,  because  from  observation  I  am  inclined  to  thinks  nutnjL 
who  entirely  agree  with  me  in  the  practical  danger  of  the  suggested 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  are  not  so  strongly  impressed  aa 
I  haVe  proved  myself  to  be,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  induced  otheis 
to  be,  with  a  serious  conviction  of  mind,  that  it  rests  wholly  on  a 
foundation  inconsistent  with  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
so  much  famed  British  Constitution. 

We  have  talked  much  of  what  the  French  have  done  during  the 
prevalence  of  their  late  Revolution,  and  pending  their  multiplied 
unsuccessful  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  erect  a  free  constitution 
in  a  moment y  on  almost  wholly  popular  grounds.  Their  repeated 
faBure  ought  certainly  to  make  its  due  impression  upon  us.  But 
it  is  further  worthy  to  be  remarked  in  this  respect,  that  any  person 
who  ^^1  take  the  trouble  of  considering  and  comparing  their 
difieFfsnt  plansj  must  perceive,  notwithstanding  their  broad  bases 
of  sovercigil  will  of  the  people,  the  French  constitution-mongei^ 
•liav6«continually,  and  I  believe  invariably,  found  themselves  com'- 
pelled'to  introduce  into  their  respective  plans  some  check  to  that 
sovereign  will.'  It  ia  the  preservation  of  those  tried  and  mildly 
working  constitutional  checks,  which  by  the  blessing  of  Providence 
andr^  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  actually  prevail  in  the  popular 
branch  of  our  Legislature,  and  thence  diffuse  themselves  into  the 
vitals  of  our  happily-constructed  political  system,  and  which  so 
effectually  and  beneficially  counteract  the  wild  working  of  thi$ 
sovereign  will,  that  I  so  earnestly  contend  for,  knowing  that  all 
depends  on  their  preservation. 

Consider  now,  what  tlie  French  have  done,  since  the  Setting  of 
their  revolutiooary  comet*.  By  the  destruction  of  all  the.  littte 
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pritxciple  -diat  subsisted  in  their  ancient  government,  obliged  to 
build  .on  new  foundations,  called  on  to  establish  a  free  motiarchy» 
tfaej  3re  necessarily:  driven  to  a  popular  system  of  representation, 
^nd  rightly  also,  so  far  as  is  requisite  to  secure  protection  and  good 
government  to  the  people  at  large ;  but  they  obviously  feel  the 
equal  necessity  of  powerfully  checking  and  tempering  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  this  popular  system,  which  they  rightly 
constitute  an  ingredient  in  it.     This  is  done  by  primary  assemblies 
electing  secondary ;  and  secondary  others,  till  they  arrive  at  their 
ultimate  and  intended  virtual  representation  of  the  people  j  into 
which,  in  order  to  render  it  truly  so,  they  have  judged  it  requisite 
to  introduce,  through  means  which  will  be  observed  by  inspection 
and  consideration  of  their  plan,  further  temperaments  of  royal- and 
iavistocratical  influence.     And  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  they 
have  done,  while  they  have  attempted  to  have  a  monarch  on  the 
ihrone,  and  an  aristocratical  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  with 
respectively  great  powers.     Is  it  not  obvious  then,  either  that  they 
copy  in  the  popular  branch  of  their  legislature,  as  far  as  can  be 
done  in  a  new  institution,  the  principles,  not  of  the  hopeful  pro- 
jects of  our  parliamentary,  reformers,  but  of  our  actually  existing 
and  long-established  state  of  virtual  representation  ?  (whicn  if  done^ 
diey  manifest  a  strong  approbation  of  our  present  system),  or  else 
(which  is  equally  manifesting  such  strong  approbation),  that  they 
are  driven  by  plain  reason  and  experience,  without  intending  it,  to 
imitate  such  our  system  ? 

Thus  we  perceive  now,  formed  by  the  French  on  the  principles 
of  0ur  tried  Constitution,  precisely  where  it  differs  from  the  over- 
popular  and  equalizing  system  of  representation,  a  constitution 
'which,  like  its  many  predecessors,  may  stand  perhaps  only  a  trial  of 
4he  day.  I  hope  otnerwise  for  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  man- 
Idnd ;  and  I  certainly  think  it  more  likely  to  stand  in  consequence 
"of  their  wise  and  patriotic  attempt  at  virtual  rather  than  equal  re* 
^esentation,  and  of  their  well-judged  endeavour  rather  to  check 
amd  temper,  than  pamper  and  inflame  the  sovereign  will  oi  the 
.people. 

.  .To  pamper  and  inflame  that  will  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  the  object  of  the  violent  parliamentary  reformers.  To  efl^ect 
diis>dieir  unworthy  object  will  be  the  result,  if  the  more  moderate 
'^axBi  well-intentioned  friends  to  parliamentary  reform,  joining  the 
::m>lent,  should  succeed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  present 
-s^te  of  our  representation,  which  God  forbid,  therefore,  should 
'ever  happen. 

r  But  with  regard  to  the  constitution  at  this  moment  established 
'in  Fiance,  it  may  be  said — It  is  the  work  of  the  Ultra-royalists — it 
lis  sot  founded  ia  publiQ  principle^  or. the  good  of  the  peoples-it  is 
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merely  an  essay  to  patch  up  the  weak  and  rotten  fabric  of  their 
restored  monarchy.     I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  facte  to 
discuss  the  truth  of  any  such  assertions,  should  they  be  mad^  %  but: 
this  I  know  and  have  stated,  and  the  history  cf  the  times  wiU  proref 
that  the  revolutionists  themselves  in  .France  were  obliged  to  have; 
recourse  to  some  expedients  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same 
viefw  as  the  constitutionalists  have  now  done*     ITie  weak  efforts 
of  these  revolutionists  to  check  the  dire  effects  of  their  own  system^ 
of  sovereign  will  proved  inefFectual.     Should  French  legislators^ 
dierefpre,  at  the  close  of  so  tremendous  a  revolutionary  agitation, . 
after  the  experience  of  the  failure  of  so  many  fortner  constitutions  v- 
f ^om  being  too  popular,  and  of  the  ultimate  result  of  those  agita- 
tions^ the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  now  that  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  them,  proceed  somewhat  further  in  the  counteracting  of 
sovereign  will,  and  adopt  the  principle  of  our  happily  establidied 
state  iof  vinu.al  representation,  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  perceiTe, 
thai  on  this  account  they  are  deserving  of  censure.     On  the  con- 
ttmfi'isA  this  respect  I  judge  them  worthy  of  the  highest  praise^ 
provided  thciy  do  not  reduce  the  popular  weight  too  low,  of  which 
I  cannot  conceive  there  is  much  danger,  commencing  as  they  have 
been  obliged  to  do,  in  something  very  near  universal  sufirage.     f# 
Fifenchmen  can  at  last  act  so  laudably  in  endeavouring  to  bless  ' 
their  country   with  the   novelty  of  a  good  government^,  surely 
Britons  will  be  wise  enough  to  continue  to  their  own  country  the 
blessings  of  her  well-poised  and  long-enjoyed  free  and  benefida} 
system. 

As  extremes  are  very  prevalent  in  this  world ;  so  while  some 
may  err  from  too  great  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  ain  apparent  danger^ 
otUei-s  from  not  sufficiently  considering  the  nature  and  extent  <^. 
it,  may  indulge  themselves  in  a  false  security,  and  omit  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  adopting  sufficient  means  of  defekice  against  a  dreadfi4 
impending  evil:  An  immense  weight  of  respectability,  pervadiilg 
.almost  every  party  in  the  state,  has  unequit^ally  declared  ksetf 
agamst  universal  suffrage,  as  absurd^  mischieyous,  and  subversive 
of  the  Constitution  \  but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not  induded 
.'in  that  Weight,  and  tio  positive  principle  has  yet  been  attempted 
to  be  set  up  against  xh\^  ignis  faiuusvrhit^i  misleads  the  multitiidiu 

Ought  it  not  also  to  be  remembered,  that  persons  who:  are 

never-ceasingly  striving  for  a  popular  object,  have  a  vast  advantage 

over  those  who  are  continually  opposing  it,  espedally  if  tkit  object 

;  is.  the  destruction  pf  what  exists  \  for  if  the  promoters  of  destnit- 

tion  once  succeed,  their  success  will  probably  be  complete  j  air  aai 

'ejSstihg  good  destroyed  can  very  seldom',  indeed,  be  re-rattaliM'; 

■  Whereas. the  defenders  must  always  and  repeatedly  succeed,  \h 

order  pernjancntly  to  preserve,    fiesides^    die  error*  into 
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many  consoentioua  friends  to  Hberty  and  good  government,  who 
have  not  considered  the  subject  maturely  or  deeply,  are  apt  with 
the  best  intentions,  but  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences,  to 
fall}  is  that  those  two  excellent  purposes  are  advanced  in  propor- 
tion to  increase  of  power  in  the  mas^  of  the  people  ;  whereas  too 
much  power  vested  in.  that  mass  necessarily  destroys  their  own 
liberty  and  their,  own  good,  to  promote  which,  not  the  gratification 
of  popular  whim  or  pride  is  the  object  of  true  patriotism.  More- 
over, the  actual  advantages  arising  from  the  present. Representation 
of  the  peo^e  in  Parliament  are  not  like  the  beauties  of  a  fine  pic* 
tufe,  which  strike  the  eye  at  once  with  pleasure  and  admiration, 
nor  owing  to  any  distinguishable  symmetry  in  the  system,  but 
quite  the  reverse;  for  there  is  no  symmetry  in  it,  and  its  ad  van- 
tases  result  out  of  the  apparent  accidental,  but  which  I  should 
cafiprpvidential  operation  of  checks,  that  are  obviously  discover*- 
aUey.sakl  not  without  producing  other  good  effects  are  constantly 
operating  on  the  great  popular  influence  which  exists,  and  ought 
to  exist  in  that  state  of  representation. 

.  These  principles,  in  my  opinion,  require  to  be  stated,  asserted, 
and  established  in  the  public  mind^  as  true,  wise,  and  just,  so  fa^* 
as  can  be  done  by  that  weight  of  respectability  which  is  hostile  to 
iimversal  suffrage,  and  which  I  sanguinely  hope,  on  mature  consi- 
deration, will  manifest  itself  hostile  to  every  system  which  essen- 
tially tends  to  that  miserable  extreme.  The  daring  manner  in 
vdiich  that  extreme  is  at  this  time  praised,  supported,  and  petition*- 
ed  for,  surely  calls  for  the  measure  I  have  suggested  of  a  Declara- 
tatj^Actf  condemning  the  principles,  if  principles  they  can  be  called, 
oa.  which  it  attempts  to  stand ;  and  asserting  those  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  representation,  as  amongst  its  other  good  qualities 
vesting  sufficient  power  in,  without  conferring  too  much  authority 
on  the  people.  This  will  establish  a  rallying  point,  on  which  we 
.may  defend,  and  will  constitute  substantial  ground  on  which  we 
'  jnay  preserve  the  good  we  have,  and  now  enjoy.  At  the  same 
time  instead  of  checking  rational  and  practical  reforms  it  will  afford 
41/1  strength  and  spirit,  to  suggest  them,  to  consider  them,  and  to 
cmj  tbeminto. efiect,  as  soon  as  on  trial  and  due  examination  it 
shall  appear,  that  the  greater  danger  of  a  projected  jadical  an^ 
fi^damettfal  changecfqur  valuable  Constitution  is  at  an  endj 
while,  on  the  CQntrary,  sq.  long  as  we  continue  to  perceive  that 
CSoQStittttion  seriously  threateped,  the  measure  I  recommend  wiQ 
operate  as  a.  strong  test  of  the  danger^  and  will  unite  on  a  distinct 
and  firm  foundation  tb^  real  friends  against  the  real  enemies  of  ou^ 
considtution  and  of  our  country  $  which  surely  the  result  of  the 
late  inyestisations  in  Parliament,  but  just  come  to  my  knowledge. 
4Mr  that  of  ue^pubUOy  prove  tq  be  essentially  requisite  at  this  aTvful 
crisis. 
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For  the  purpose  of  better  understanding  the  foregoing  sheets,  it 
^iriay  perhaps  be  proper  to  observe,  that  though  the  latter  part  of 
my  Conclusion  was  written  more  recently,  most  of  the  preceding, 
and  all  the  historical  part  of  this  publication  was  in  the  press  in 
the  end  of  January,  or  very  beginnmg  of  February,  1817. 

I  have  used,  on  one  occasion,  a  short  ironical  expression,  which 
■(the  context  considered,  together  with  the  general  tenor  of  my 
arguments  and  principles),  I  think  cannot  be  misunderstood.  I 
-will  prevent,  however,  the  most  remote  possibility  of  mistake^ 
misrepresentatiom  or  sarcasm  on  this  passage  (page  S48),  **  to  the 
general  destruction  of  such  useless  beings,'*  I  was  ironically  mean- 
ing thereby  ge?itlemen,  and  alluding  to  their  actual  treatment  by 
the  vile  levellers,  of  France,  and  to  the  unjust  point  of  view  in 
•which  the  class  of  gentlemen  has  been  calumniated,  and,  if  some 
of  our  own  levellers'  threats  arc  to  be  trusted,  will  be  treated  by 
^hat  still  more  vile,  because  more  inexcusable  description  of  persons 
'here,  if  we  do  not  early  and  effectually  counteract,  dissipate,  and 
annihilate  their  infamous  intrigues. 

Who  in  this  country  contribute  more  than  gentlemen  (including 
the  nobility  and  clergy,)  to  the  honest  employment  and  beneficial 
'management  of  the  poor-— to  their  improvement  in  religion  and 
•morals — to  their  relief  in  actual  distress— or  to  their  comfort  and 
advantages  in  every  way  ?  Who  principally  maintain  the  ntime- 
'rous,  spacious,  and  commodious  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals  through* 
out  the  country  for  their  reception  when  ill,  and  for  the  cure  of 
their  diseases,  bodily  infirmities,  and  dreadful  accidents  ?  Who, 
according  to  their  means,  subscribe  more  largely  to  other  public 
'charities  ?  Who  gratuitously  dispense  justice  among  the  poor,  or 
stand  as  mediators  between  them  and  those  raiiks  in  society 
Immediately  above  them,  which,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of 
taxation  for  their  legal  maintenance,  and  continually  eye-witnesses 
t)f  their  failings,  must  otherwise  be  inclined  to  act  harshly  towards 
them  ?  Who  expend  in  larger  proportion  towards  the  support  of 
inferior  tradesnien,  and  ultimately  through  them  of  the  manufac- 
turer ?  In  short,  without  absurdly  supposing  that  gentlemen,  as 
such,  are  perfect,  or  that  all  gentlemen  are  even  virtuous  and  good, 
IS  there  a  body  of  men  in  this  Island  by  whom  the  poor  and  the 
industrious  gain  more,  or  whose  being  struck  out  x>f  the  order  of 
]iociety,  would  be  a  greater  loss  and  misfortune  to  such  persons  ? 

1  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  these  last  questions 
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determined  by  a  jury  of  twelve  paupers,  six  resident  in  a  country 
parish  where  there  are  gentlemeni  and  six  in  such  a  parish  where 
there  are  none.  It  is  the  stigmatised  and  acknowledged  misfortune 
of  our  sister  Island,  that  the  bulk  of  her  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  do  not  reside  within  her  confines^  and  complaints  aro 
conmiencing  against  absentees  from  Great  Britain.  I  no  further 
enter  now  into  these  last  stated  questions  or  their  causes  than  ta 
deprecate  the  condemnation  of  absentee  gentlemen,  connected  with 
a  desire  to  ruin  or  destroy  such  as  do  reside^  and  to  infer  from  the 
condemnation  of  absentees,  that  resident  gentlemen  are  the  reverse 
of  useless  beings* 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  how  actually  injurious  to  Ae  lower 
classes  and  to  the  country  at  large,  as  avowedly  to  gentlemen 
themselves,  is  any  mad  and  wicked  cry  against  this  deserving^ 
useful,  and  most  respectable  class  of  the  community  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  heretofore  indefinite  duration  of  ParliamentSf 
as  it  no  way  affected  my  argument,  I  have  not  noticed  that  parlia* 
fhentt  were  heretofore  dissolved  by  demise  of  the  crown,  and  still 
are,  with  the  exception  of  continuing,  or  (should  there  be  no 
parliament  in  existence  on  such  an  event)  of  the  last  parliament 
being  revived  for  six  months  after  such  demise,  if  not  prevignsly 
dissolved  by  prerogative^ 
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SIR, 

Mr.  Curwen  has  brought  forward  in  parliament  his  inv* 
portant  motion  on  our  Poor  Laws,  and  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  is 
now  sitting,  <3(  which  I  imderstand  you  to  be  an  honourable  mem« 
ber*  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  merely  in  your  capacity  of  a  member  of 
that  committee  that  I  now  venture  to  address  you,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual, beyond  any  other  man  in  England  qualified  to  bear  tes<« 
timony  to  many  facts,  w;hich  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  state, 
and  enabled  by  your  own  experience,  both  in  public  affairs  and  in 
prhrate,  to  illustrate  the  truth  and  value  of  those  principles,  upon 
whidi  the  observations  I  am  going  to  make  are  founded.  That 
paupetism  is  a  nibject  at  all  times  of  great  importance,  but  that 
k  has  of  late  years  risen  to  the  rank  of  constituting  a  large  branch 
of  our  national  policy,.and  that  the  evils  arising  out  of  our  present 
system  are  rendered  every  day  more  and  more  alarming,  are  truths 
upon  which  I  need  not  dwc^U :  they  are  universally  felt,  and  there- 
fore universally  admitted, 

3ut,  Sir,  it  may  be  asked,  upon  what  grounds,  and  with  what 
pretensions  to  superior  virisdom  and  ingenuity,  I  thus  presume  to 
offer  myself  to  public  notice  on  a  question,  which  has  already 
employed  the  ablest  pens,  and  exercised  the  most  benevolent 
minds ;  which  can  reckon  amongst  those  wKo  have  handled  it  the 
{lames  of  Makhus  and  of  Clarkson,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Honour* 
ibk  George  Rose^  md  a  whole  host  of  similar  luminaries  \  and 
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upon'  which  a  Ct>minhtee  of  the  House  of  Cotnmans  is  now 
actu^liy  employed.  > 

Indeed,  Sir>  had  I  been  about  to  .propose  any  new  theory  of 
ethics,  or  any  fanciful  scheme  of  legislation ;  had  I  b^en  about  tl9 
set  at  nought  the  wisdom  of  former  ag^S,  Or  to  contemplate  inaa 
in  any  other  light  than  as  reasoi\,  and  revelation,  and  experiemie^ 
all  present  him  to  our  view,  I  should  have  good  reason  to  apologize 
for  such  an  intrusion  ^  and  to  distrust  tliat  impulse  by  which  t 
am  now  urged  on.  But  it  is  because  I  think^ll  those,  whom  I 
have  above  mentioned,  to  have  erred  in  this  very  point  j  and  thsU: 
the  honourable  member,  who  has  brought  forward  this  questioQ  in 
parliament,  has  shown  us,  by  the  prospectus  of  his  plan,  that  he  i$ 
himself  not  free  from  the  same  delusion ;  that,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  us  to  the  path  from  which  we  have  so  far  wandered* 
by  -carefully  investigating  the  causes  of  our  errors,  aqd  inculcatr 
ing  the  absolute  necessity  of  tracing  our  own  footsteps  backwal^ 
till  we  again  .reach  that  spot  whete  we  origipally  turned  9^^ 
they  have  employed  themselves  in  broaching.  dodarineSy  whicJl 
have  no  foundation  either  in  truth  or  nature,  or  in..new.  SQhemes 
for  upholding  and.  feeding  a  system^  which  .they  yet  acknowledge 
to.  be  threatening  every  day  more  aod  more  to  tun^iupaide  dowm 
the^  whole  fabric  of  society,  and.  to  render  the  present  proprietod 
and;  occupiers  of  the  soil  no  more  than  stewards  of  the  poor^and 
that  too  as  holding  an  office  most  wretchedly  and  xniaefablf 
paid ;  that  I  feel  induced  to  occupy  a  field  which  they  have  S0 
totally  deserted. 

The  first  and  most  painful,  as^  well  as  alarming  feature  of. ottT 
present  situation  is  the  degraded  and  discontented  chan|Ctet  of  .o«r 
poor ;  that  inroad,  which  has.  been  made  upon  our  anci^ent  national 
spirit  and  independence,  and  that  consequent  waste ,  of  national 
industry,  which  have  already  divided  us  into  two  classes,  not  pi 
rich  a^d  poor,  for  these  are  now-a-days  relative  terms  but  little 
understood  and  often  misapplied,  but  into  payers  and  receivers  of 
parochial  aid  j  which  have  divested  pauperism  of  all  shame  and  ^ 
disgrace^  and  led  the  poor  to  look  upon  the  parish  as  a  ready  ami 
always  available  substitute  for  their  own  exertioni;  which. havit 
d^^troyed  every  incentive,  to.  prudent  forecast,  and  taught ftand 
jMA  it!(^^%tux(kf  to  $iippiy  the  place  of  thai  eulogy  of  mM»  liiUl 
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as  body>  wUch  could  once  animate  them  to  search  and  to  find 
employment  in  one  direction  when  it  had  failed  in  another,  and 
inspire  them  with  courage  and  fortitude  to  grapple  with  temporary 
difficulties  and  extraordinary  pressure  by  an  extraordinary  degree 
Df  diligence  and  actitity,  and  by  a  contented  submission  to  tern* 
porary  priirations ;  which  have  rendered  necessary  all  your  c'ruel 
and  impolitic  laws  of  settlc^ment  and  removal  $  whidi  are  perpetually 
givhkg  rise  to  parish  squabbles  between  the  overseer  and  the 
pauperi  to  the  eternal  interference  of  the  magistrate: in  all  the 
concerns  of  the  poor,  and  to  a  multiplieity  of  petty  appeals  to  the 
icburt  of  quarter  session,  the  legal  expenses  alone  of  whscli  are 
now  probably  very  little  short  of  half  a  miUion  a  year. 

Nor  most  I  here  omit  to  notice  another  branch  of  tiliis  moral 
degradation :  I  mean  its  influence  on  the  female  character,  and  the 
evils  with  which  that  influence  is  also  attended.  It  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Christianity  to  have  assigned  to  woman  her  proper 
|>Iace  in  human  society,  and  to  have  taught  us  to  consider  her, 
not  as  the  base  and  abject  minister  of  our  lusts,  but  as  the  com- 
|»anion  and  associate  of  our  lives;  as  the  parent,  the  nurse,  and 
the;  educator  of  our  ofispring;  as  the  participator  of  our  car^  as 
well  as  of  our  joys;  and,  what  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the 
poor  mmf  as  the  manager  of  his  househdd,  and  the  dispenser 
«f  thosi  means  of  livelihood  and  subsistence,  which  his  own 
labours  are  exertsA  to  provide.  This  is  the  rank  she  now  holds 
amongst  -Us;  and  surely  nothing  more  need  be  urged  upG^  the 
high  valuie,  which-  attaches  to  the  preservation  of  every  virtue 
connected  with  it,  even  when  contemplated  only  with  a  reference 
to  the  internal  economy  of  the  State.  But,  Sir,  what  is  the  present 
state  of  female  virtue  amongst  the  k)wer  classes  in  this  country  ? 
Alas!  the  effects  of  our  system  of  government  are  here  traded  in 
colours  nott  less  striking  than  in  the  other  sex,  to  which  I  have 
just  more  particularly  alluded.  From  their  very  childhood  they 
are  trained  tio  a  total  despair  of  independent  maintenance.  Indus- 
try  flags  and  becomes  torpid;  the  aids t>f  the  parish  are  looked  to 
^through  the  whole  period  of  life,  except  a .  very  few  years  before 
'marriage,  and  perhaps  a  short  space  after  it;  and,  strange  and 
unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  a  spirit  of  dress,  and  pride^  and 
idfenesss  is  otiginated  in  the  ypung,  mpst  nearly  connected  wiA 
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pTDStttutioa  itself,  and.  g^eraUy  ending  in  it  j  cherifihed  by  a 
morbid  and  sickly  humanity,  peculiar  to  the  age  we  live  in,  and 
which  I  shall  presentljr  have  cause  to  notice;  and  terminating,  in 
ifcfter  life,  in  a  total  absence  of  that  modesty  and  retirement,  which 
are  the  loveliest  of  all  ornaments ;  and  in  what  is  considered  a  ne* 
c^ssary  part  of  good  housewifery,  dexterity  in  battling  the  questioii 
of  relief  with  the  magistrate  and  the  overseen  Any  farther  detaib 
i}n  this  subject  may,  I  hope,  be  spared.  Its  n!kinuter  featureHi  are 
too  visible,  too  notorious,  and  too  disgusting,  to  be  dwelt  upon^ 
and  I  willingly  hasten  away  from  it.  /  •    . 

'  Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  possiUe  that  these  evils  should  stop  here^ 
Unless  some  adequate  corrective  be  speedily  and  effectually  applied* 
'The  poor  man,  who  feels  himself  necessarily  dependent  and  hu- 
knillated,  a  beggar  every  week  at  the  door  of  his  overseer  for  a 
{Httiince  grudgingly  paid;  with  limbs  that  remind  him  of  hit 
Btretigth;  with  the  history  of  other  days  yet  fresh  in  his  remem* 
brance;  and  with  the  phantom  of  British  liberty  and  indepehdeioce 
yet  dancing  before  his  eyes,  soon  learns  to  lay  aside  respect  and 
reverence,  where  neither  gratitude,  nor  affection  bind  him.  He 
determines,  that  something  must  necessarily  be  wrong  in  a  statt 
in  which  the  sethiogs  not  only  happen,  but  pervade  it  as  a  genersi 
system;  and  is  thus  gradually  prepared  to  join  any  scheme  of  revo*> 
lution,  however  wild,  upon  the  conviction,  as  his  homely  phrase 
expresses  it,  that  <«  he  has  all  to  gain  and  notliing  to  lose.'* 

This,  Sir,  is  a  picture  which  is  not  overcharged,  frightful  as 
it  may  be  to  contemplate.  It  is  a  situation  pregnant  widi  seedSf 
Vrhich,  in  such  a  soil  as  we  have  long  been  preparing  for  their  re* 
iception,  must  burst  forth  at  last  and  vegetate,  and  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  which  will  ripen,  either  in  an  abundant  crop  of  the  worst 
species  of  anarchy  and  <^onfusion,  or,  after  a  vain  and  unsuccessful 
struggle  (but  it  will  not  take  place  without  one)  sink  us  into  the 
deepest  abyss  of  unredeemed  'despotism.  I  know,  that  there  arc 
a  few  limited  exceptions,  a  few  spots  bf  light  that  relieve  diis 
ground  of  gloom  and  darkness;  and  I  know  also,  that  Holkham 
knd  its  neighbourhood,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  in-' 
Stance,  furnish  perhaps  the  noblest  and  the  most  splendid  that  can 
'lUny where  be  met  with ;  and  if  I  pould  here  turn  aside  from  a 
subject  so  portentous^  and  from  a  part  oif  it  so  big  wkh  melancholy 
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feAtc«ioH>>  to  Molge  the  Is^igitage  of  praise  imd.adhmrsi09fV*4^ 
lb|Hi)d  be  free  to  do  sp^  without  any  dai^er  of  b^ing  chargeabi^ 
•ftl^er  with  flattery  or  exaggeration.  But|  Sir,  this  is  no  part  of  tb^. 
oljjecl  I  have  in  view }  apd  I  therefore  proceed  briefly  to  advert  tH 
tilt  lemedieB,  which  have  beenj  or  are  now  proposed,  asthem^aft^ 
of  exoneiatiRg  us  from  t^is  mass  of  suffering,  which  now  exists^ 
«p4  itom  the  ruin  which  impends  over  us*  .     '  ». 

Fpr  the .  last  twenty  years  wq  have  been  told,  apd  very  gravel j 
foMr  by  an,  author,  who^e  industry  of  research  and  whose  aci\tet 
ness  of  reasoning  on  this  argument  have  procured  him  distinguish*. 
ed  hv^%  that  an  excessive  population  is  the  caiise  of  a  jarge  portioa 
qf  0UIC  sufiering.:  that  it  is  an  evil  which  requires  to  be  a^es|:ed  iq 
its.  priigress:  that  early  marriages  are  .to  be  disf^ourag^d^  aad,  ia. 
|b^,.that  if  we  go  on  to  multiply,  the  last  and  only  resource . 
thft  will  remain  for  us  is  to  feed  upon  each. other.  Even  our  rukrs. 
thiMj^lves  seem  to  have  been  frighteped  by   the  bugbear  i  and  Wf 
li^f  in  an  age^  and  under  a  government,  which,  with  millions  of 
aeres  still  entirely  uncultiva^d,  has  not  scrupled  to  recommend 
tb^  epfiigration  of  its  subjects,  and  to  encourage  theniv  to  abandoii 
tb^  native  soil..    Alas  I  .  » 

^VX  fares  the  land,  to  hasteoiDg  ills  a  firey^  *  > 

Where  wealth  accunmku«s,  a^  men  decay* 

Princes  audlords  may  dourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  | 
■  But  a  bold  peasantry,  a  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

In  these  verses,  Sir,  is  much  of  sound  philosophy,  which  no  in^, 
genlous  speculations  can  ever  shake.     And,  independent  of  the 
unnatural,  the  immoral,  and  the  irreligious  tendency  of  any  sy^tcn} 
which  would  teach  us  to  consider  marriage  as  an  evil,  and  thf 
birth  of  a  child  as  a  misfortune,  we  may  still,  even  in  a  political  point . 
of  view,  very  safely  pronounce  it,  as  far  as  our  own  empire  is  con- 
cerned, not  only  impracticable  but  needless*    We  may  still  safely 
continue  to  believe,  that  population  is  the  best  source  of  public 
strength,  as  it  is  the  best  criterion  of  public  prosperity;  that  the. 
proniotion  and  increase  of  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  wise  government^ 
and  that  no  possible  augmentation  of  numbers  can,  for  many, gene-  . 
rations,  even  supposing  all  colonisation  entirely  stopped,  be  mqjif 


fkvniiiUk  country  can  well  "and  vastly  proiide  f  or^  If  its  *  piiNie 
pfMty  k^  BQundi  and  its  energies 'fakly  edled  into  ac^       "^ffhct^r 
cwr  has  seen  the  district  of  countrf  in.  which  7011,  Sk,  live,  and* 
tbr  spien4i<l  ii^protrements  in  agriculture  wiuah*haire  been  inadet 
Md^iare  still  makings  will  nee  also,  that  my  assertion  is  not  mshr 
nitwiliistanding  the  high  authc^ties  to  which  it  is  oppps04« 
"ViThoever  is  informed,  thut  the  ^rj  same  land,  in^iich'stiine  yenfs* 
s^  Was  rented  at  three  dUljiings,  and  abandoned  as  not  worth-five 
drillings,  has  since  produced  seyenty-liine  bushels  of  barl^  per 
acf^i  for  fotty  acres  together,  as  ptoted  by  actual  ineastiremenf,' 
%nd  testified  beyond  aUpoi^ibBity  of  doubt  t  that  lafge  trai^  of* 
coufitty^.upon  which  a  grain  of:  wheat  was  never  attempted  to  be 
acfwk),  are  now  porhaps  the  most  pitoductive  of  that  great  article, 
of-human  food  of:  ^ny  in  tiie  island  i  and  let^ms  thit  the  little  port*. 
of  WeUs  alonei  which  form^ly  imported  annually  ten  tliousand* 
qi»artera  of  ithett  fOr  the  suhsist^nce  of  itd  neighbourhood,  ia  nOir 
emd)led,  and  that  too  widi  a  population  almost  doubled,  to  export- 
tupeaty  thousaodf  and  compares  i]|i»  with  our  generally  defective 
$l»tl  of  equitation  throughout  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  easily  ledr 
to  he  alanned  with  apprehensions  of  increasing  numbers^    The 
^pf^BT  stistfum  of  our  coal  nuol^  upon  wht^  the  prosperity  of 
9ll'oi|r  commerce  and  manufacturea  so*  entirely  d^endSy  has  been^ 
geotea%  peaking,  long  ei^iausted  ;  but  we  haVe  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  ingenuity  to  dig  deeper :  the  whole  range  of  natural 
philosophy  has  been  pressed  in  to  our  aid  $  the  powers  of  various 
engines  and  machinery  have  been  aucces^iiUy  af^i^d,  and  -we  noil^ 
go  on  in  the  perfect  (Confidence  and  enjoyment  of  a '  supply  f idty 
adequate  to  our  wants  and  demands.    Why  should  not  the  pro-* 
doce  of  agriculture  be  contemplated  as  equally  capable  of  aug-» 
usOulitioin'and  improvement?  We  know  by  actual  experience,  tha( 
ii'really  is  so  $  and  why  should  we  then  turn  our  view  ratlier  to  a^ 
ipeduction  of  moudis,  which  Must  necessarily  be  attended  by  a  re- 
imtum  of  productive  labour,  and  therefore  of  poMtive  public 
WftUth,  than  to  the  best  means  of  enabling  us  to  feed  them  ?  In 
short,  I  can  neither  hesitate  to  believe  nor  to  state,  that  there  is 
tedllfr  any  limit,  either  of  prosperity  or  populatipn,  to  which  the 
psiduGe  cif  a  couna7  like  idiis  may  not,  with  a  proper  enconrage* 
aflSurded  for  its  growl]i,  and  und^r  a  fa^^uiable  state  oJF  public 
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policj  (points  which  I  sliall  idbcuss  hereafter),'  be*  presuihed'^tc^^ 
carry  us.  China,  properly  so  called,  without  any  aid,  at  least' 
worth  mentioning,  either  of  foreign  trade  or  intercourse,  supports 
a  population,  which  to  us  appears  quite  incredible,  but  which  hfirs 
been  ascertained  by  an  actual  census  to  be  more  than  double  that- 
either  of  England  or  of  the  provinces  of  Hc^land ;  and  is  sdll  ad* 
vancing  with  a  rapid  progress.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
latest  writer  I  have  read  on  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe, 
^  even  her  riters  are  crowded  with  the  habitadons  of  men,  and  at 
Canton  alone  a  million  of  individuals  are  bom  and'die  in*  floatii^ 
houses.  Her  tillage  is  elegant  and  minute :  it  appears  to  be  t 
species  of  extensive  gardening.  Her  numerous  trades  and  arts* - 
have  augmented  to  meet  the  wishes  and  the  luxuri^  of  her  middle 
and  opulent  ranks:  and  the  Chinese  puUic  is  so  infinite  as  toUup- 
ply  work  to  all  the  industrious,  and  their  nation  is  so  populous 
and  wealthy  as  to  reward  aH  the  laborious.'^  With  diiis  instanc^j^ 
even  under  a  despotic  government,  I  diall  close  my  observations 
on  this  subject  of  population :  it  is  worth  all  the  abstract  reasoTk' 
ing  in  the  world,  and  speaks  a  language  that  cannot  be  contradict- 
ed. I  must  however  add,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Malditts,  who  main- 
tuns,  that  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  tlie  earth  must  be  gradual, 
and  very  slow,  that  it  may  most  unquestionably  far  outstrip  the 
bicrease  of  population,  and  will,  in  £act,  if  not  unnaturally  letardedy 
always  keep  pace  with  it. 

Another  remedy,  proposed  by  the  same  authority,  as  a  part  of 
the  same  system  of  policy,  is  the  total  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
either  instantly,  or  at  least  gradually.  But,  Sir,  numerous  at  are 
the  6vils  and  abuses  with  which  their  administration  is  now  attend* 
ed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  measure  of ''so  much  severity  either  polidc 
at  the  present,  or  necessary  at  any  future  moment.  The  main 
source  of  mischief  is  not  here,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  single 
iact  of  the  very  same  code,  as  to  all  its  most  essential  enactments, 
having  existed  during  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
teventy  years  of  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  English  history^  be- 
fore any  material  inconvenience  or  injury  resulted  from  it. 
'  The  next  great  panacea  held  out  is  the  establishnient  of  natioilGi 
schools,  and  the  universal  education  of  the  lower  orders. 
''even  granting  in  its  fuUestextent  the  moral  and  reli&fii 
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ef  forwaidiiig  this  gftet  object,  and  I  am  not  among  diose  dis-i' 
^aed  to  question  it»  yet  it  is  quite  clear,  that  it  can  never  be  trusted 
M  a  remedf  for  the  etils  which  we  are  now  deploring ;  and 
whether  there  may  not  even  be  some  danger  of  carrying  such  % 
measure  to  excess,  by  elevating  the  poor  above  that  sphere  of  Ufe, 
m  whichf  as  a  body,  Providence  itself  has  destined  them  to  nK>ve, 
by  leading  them  »>  submit  with  less  patience  than  becomes  them 
to  that  Sentence.of<^  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  theif 
bmw }''  and  whether  we  may  not  sometimes  be  teaching  the  head 
10  reason,  when  it  would  be  better « to  teach  the  hands  to  work, 
are  questiohs  which  need  not  be  examined  here,  and  which  I 
willingly  leave  to  more  able  disputants  to  discuss  and  to  determine* 
It  is  quite  certain,  on  one  hand,  that  ignorance  has  not  been  the 
4ause  of  our  pressure  i  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  great  scholastic 
improvements  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  now  been  many  years 
m  action,  whilst  paraperism  has  gone  on  with  accelerated  progress  t 
and  that  few  are  hardy  enough  to  contend,  that  either  the  industry 
or  the  morals  of  the  poor  have  been  much  improved.  No,  Sir, 
we  must  cut  still  deqper  before  we  can  reach  the  seat  of  our  pre- 
sent gangrene ;  and  whatever  benefits  may  be  supposed  to  flow 
fcom  siidb'a  rem^y>  we  must  be  comented  to  value,  not  as  the 
primum  mMle  of  reUef,  but  as  its  concomitants. 

-Another  friend  of  humanity  steps  forward  to  console  us  by  a 
plan  of  «  congregating  the  poor  in  large  masses  in  our  workhouses  v'' 
and  by  proving  to  us,  by  a  long  detail  of  culinary  economy,  how 
easily  and  how  cheaply  they  may  be  subsisted ;  by  instructing  us 
m  fmgal  recipes  for  soup  and  ponidge  )  and  by  interesting  obser* 
va^ns  on  the  nutritious  qualities  of  ox-cheeks,  red  herrings,  tres^cle^ 
aM-^iled  cabbage.  In  all  such  schemes,*  however,  except  as 
'ii^^ed  exclusively  to  children,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  there  is 
auch  a  mixture  of  humanity  and  cruelty,  of  mildness  and  of  degra- 
dation, that  I  shall  only  observe  of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me  as  admi- 
faUy.  suited  to  cherish  every  evil  of  pauperism,  as  it  can  be  to  fiiid 
fnbsistence  for  the  paupers  it  is  calculated  to  create. 
-«  The  lasl;  resource  I  shall  notice  is  that  now  proposed  by  tihe 
iieaquta^le  gentleman  who  brought  this  question  forward,  vix.  to 
JMider.th6.funded  property  liable  to  a  tax  in  aid  of  the  parQ(;hial 
^iHemhqhtstoAe  poor^irate*'    It  may  seem^  at  first  sight,  but  vei^y 
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f$$mmM%,  ^tpnff€ttf  of  twefj  desctiplicm  abottU  W  Wide  isfall* 
d>b  to  public  Mmrieet ;  mi  in  the  pifient  iD«|atioe  plmn  jMiiii 
fiig^aeemtoreqiuTe  ki  and  eipeciaUyin  thecase  c^  diotevliQ 
have  been  instrumental  in  creating  the  very  burthens  it  is  inMpdM 
tp  refiere.    I.  mean  those,  and  theve  are  mmj  suchf  whos^  fortunes 
have  bean  made  in  trade  or  in  manufiictoriiis,  by  tbea^iiMagt 
of  labourers  brought  together  from  all  quaiteis.  to  the  qpiot .  vheie 
the  manufactory  was  establi^ed)  and  where. thty  fn^y  ImmI 
tibeir  settlements^  and  then,,  upon  the  .first  stagi^atiofi  of  tfae.tradtf 
ip  which  they  were  employed,  have  fallen  as.  a  4ead  wei^  ufM 
^  land,  whilst  their  late  masters  have  cahnly  wkbdrawp  diM 
fapital  from  such  a  channel,  and  vested  it  in  the  (wAh  whcse  lbt|^ 
ase  enabled  to  derive  a  dear  and  uninoumberpd  incwfte^  i^  leir 
die  landed  poprietor,  iii  som^  caseSf  ev^n  a  loser  by  the  poMeeshm 
9f  lus  est%te.    Still,  howeverj  there  are  many  sfMi^  olijeotimtjko 
the  policy  of  adopting  such  a  measure*    jPersopdl  pircqjterty.  bet 
but  just  tsieen  rescued  from  the  odious  burth^of  the.fnopeny  tfil<^ 
a  tax  never  ag^,  I  trust,  to  be  saddled  oi|  tho  t^dis  of  the  9iili«h 
people.    Let  uya  be  carefuj  how  we  leud  a  fresh  saDcHieiik  tO:i»AM 
principle,  and  ags^tn  level  tjie  banier  we  halTo  Just  frepaiped*    I#el 
ifs pause  before  we  throw  open  s|l}  persmial property. as  a  pboniudi 
defenceless  source  of  ta»|tionft  aqd  ^gsun  iooodu^e  ^-l94l^he|6fo 
the  scourges,  which  it, has  so  lately-  inflictedt  h|k?e  o^is^d  stMEtfai^* 
For  it  is  vaiu  to  imagine,  th^t  $uch  an  ioipos^,  if  once.addiilMl* 
ifdllbe  long  confined  eidier  to  the  funds  or  to  p«(<dchbl  asMiS. 
fientfi^    Nor,,  again,  can  a|iy  refief  of  this  Uod  be  looked  to  at  of 
permanent  duration  ^  bec;mse  the  fuodholder  and  ooMca^Stors  jfar 
}iM^  will  soon  comprehend  .the  risk  au;  whkik  tbeir  aadoneyis  ud» 
fenced  to  the  .state^  8^  ^iU  be^cat^ul  to  je^tiMUie  al  tMr  Ml 
imount  the  unascertained  charges  and  deductions  |o  iMA  dMir 
interest  is  exposed^  and  which  ib»  public  mttslin:8onse  odier  sh^ 
iiuike.gqod.    Another  objection  is  the  direct  breach . of.  fai^jl 
IfiVfdives  with  the  public  cre4i|:or,^  and  another,  etUl  more  loiMidKK 
ble,  that,  by  feeding,  the  dis^ie,  you  vrill  only  iucmse  its  nmH^ 
llil^*    It  is  a  melancholy  but  unqUestiotiaMe  truthi  SStMstf3» 
d^Qiafids  of  pauperism,  under  our .  present  system>  will  sdways>M 
foMy,  proporti^u^  to.  the  meaos  raised,  for  satisfying  tliim^  *«Ml 
Ihai  iberfs  i$m <|H9iitiumx>f  fuoiriiiofifrmt e^enihe wMe  ftiMpt 
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of  Hhe  <»imti7»  at/whtch  you  could  say,  ^'AM  wiltbefi^ 
qaiti/'  PaiipeiiMB  has,  in  this  respect,  every  diaracter  o£  oar 
OCImt  degrading  vices,  is  equally  insa&Ue  in  appetke,  and  ruiflMi 
itt  effecu  *      -  • 

Having  been  thus  delayed,  much  longer  than  I  expected,  by 
tmeewingdicse  various  plans,  which  have  found  so  many  advdi* 
«Me8»  I  am  nowfree  to  enter  upon  that,  which  I  conceive  to  be  t^ 
naif  aafe  and  practicable  mode  of  examining  such  a  question ;  i4s» 
hy. ascertaining  the  mgin  itself  frcnn  which  our  evils  have  flov^ed^ 
a^  then  reeomasending  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as  may  b^ 
hmt'  suited  to  the  case*  The  cause  oi  a  distemper  w31  often  of 
itSfltf  point  o<it  its  ewe ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  thi^ 
it  is  nnnecesoary  and  immaterial  to  begin  here ;  because,  if  we  a]« 
tb'Vestore. those  goodtdd  times  of  England,  upon  which  memory 
dwistts  Midi  so  fond  a  feooUectkm,  it  is  only  to  be  done  by  carefully 
tradog  bade  our  footsteps,  and  by  accurately  noting  every  point  of 
abftiatioD^  until  we  aiiive  at  that  happy  spot  vrhere  w^  once  dwelt 
so  aa£dy.  Thsit  die  evil  does  not  proceed  from  excess  of  popula* 
tioii^  upou'iriifdi  I  have  already  made  some  observations  as  a  pro* 
posed  remedy,  is  quite  clear  from  die  fact,  that  the  increase  of 
fOUparism  jlias  ^  some  periods  so  infinitely  outstept  the  increase 
of  pc^MdatioB,  and  tt  odters  been  so  far  from  keeping  pace  widi 
a%  as  to  show  diat  dey  have-  in  tnith  but  very  little  relati6n  to 
isadi' other.  In  the  year  1776  die  increase  of  die  poor-rates  ex^^ 
cesuhd  the  pmpofdonate  increase  of  popuhdon  by  upwards  of 
half  a  million,  in  the  year  1792  by  a  million  and  a  half,  and  in 
%^0$  4>y  upwards  of  dnsse  millions,  or  in  other  words  by  consider 
ahly  moi^  dun  half  die  amount  then  paid^  Last  year,  with  ah 
ianrekse  of  popubdoii  ance  17SS  of  a|  most  three  millions,  diey 
IttVe  sisen  to^e  enormouB  amount  of  eight  millions  %  a  sum  mot^ 
dian  six  times  die  amount  then  paid.  The  same  fact  also  proved, 
that  lit  is  not  ftom  the- deficiency  of  employment,  as  Mr.  Qarkson 
^iisanost  jusdy  argued ;  and  which  may  as  readily  and  as  surely  be 
iifimred  by  tike  simple  recollection  of  those  more  prosperous  periods, 
tll'whidi,  with  a  pc^uladon  very  nearly  if  not  quite  so  great  as 
Jkr  present,  no  munaurs  and  nacomi^aints  of  this  kind  were  heard. 
Vhe  depredMion  of  money,  except  as  connected  with  taxation,  is 
«f«%  inadiequate  to  sdve  the  prd>ltai  of  ^ui  preseiit  state  df 
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pauperism  ;  and^  in  short,  tuirn  whichever  way  you  willi  it  is  iti 
the  hbtory  of  our  wars,  our  debt,  *aiid  our  taxation,  that  fou  can 
alone  find  the  cause  of  our  bane,  and  it  is  here  also  you  miist  look 
for  your  chief  antidote.     I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Act  ol 
the  4rSd  of  Elizabeth,  which  directs  us  to  find  for  tiie  poor  either 
subsistence  or  employment,  and  which  is  the  great  basis  of  all  our 
subsequent  regulations,  had  been  in  force  for  upwards  of  one 
Jiundred  and  seventy  years,  viz.  from  1601  to  1775,  the  great  and 
jamentable  era  of  the  American  war,  without  having  caused  any 
public  detriment.     Industry  had  not  flagged,  the  spirit  of  itide^ 
pendence  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  morals  of  our  poor  wete 
still  simple  and  uncorrupted.     But,  Sir,  from  that  moment' down- 
ward, with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  of  nine  years,  viz. 
from  1783  to  1792,  which  were  years  of  peace  and  of  prosperity^ 
and  during  which  they  almost  remained  stationary,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  population,  they  have  continued  to  rush  upon 
us  as  a  deluge  of  waters,  increasing  as  it  rdils  forward' by  tributary 
streams,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  both  the  rich  and  the  mid*^ 
dling  classes,  and  even  the  poor  themselves^  in  one  common  mass 
'of  ruin. 

If  you  look,  Sir,  to  the  minuter  details  of  this  argument,  yoo 
will  find  with  how  exactly  equal  a  pace  pauperism  on  one  handj  and 
debt  and  taxation  on  the  other,  have  advanced  upon  us.    •  Withotit 
going  farther  back  than  the  last  twenty-five  years,  though  the  very 
same  connection  subsists  through  the  period  of  the  American*  wwr 
also,  you  will  find,  that,  in  1792,  when  the  amount  of  tax^on 
.was  hardly  one  third  of  what  it  amounted  to  last  year,  the  poor- 
rates  were  but  two  million  six  hundred  and  forty-five  diousaiid 
.five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds:  in  1805,  when  the  taxes  rose 
to  two  thirds,  the  rates  had  risen  with  them  to  five  miltionis ;  and 
^in  1816,  when  the  taxes  had  been  pudied  to  near  Seventy  mtlKoils, 
,. the  poor-rates  also  had  mounted  up  to  eight  milHons,  a  sum  equal 
:to  the  whole  public  revenue  when  his  present  Majesty  came  tb  the 
^throne :  and,  if  the  various  charities  established   and  suppofled 
during  that  period  be  included,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  Mf. 
.Curwen  incorrect 'when  he  estimates  the  whole  tdief  at  twelvse 
'  millions,  or  a  tax  of  twenty*six  jer  cent,  upon  4»e  whde  rentaTof 
'the country*.   ^    .;  ■  '  '     ^  .         : :  *  .      .  ** 
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- :  .With  xe^iect  to  the  effects  of  this  enormous  weight  of  our 
.public  burthens^  as  the  cause  of  pauperism^  they  can  excite  but 
little  surprise  when  we  reflect  how  they  operate  throughout  the 
« whole  range  of  the  communityt  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  .lan4t  upon  the  clergy  and  the  manufacturersi  upon  our  agriculr 
;tural  labourers .  and  their  families^  who  constitute  more  than  two 
thirdsof  our  parochial  poor,  and  upon  every  poor  weaver,  artisan^ 
..and  mechanic  throughout  the  realm*    With  respect  to  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  soil,  we  all  luiow  that  outgoings  and  charges  are 
,and  must  be  reckoned,  by.  the  occupiers,  but  as  another  name  for 
.rent»    Now,  to  take  the  periods  I  have  just  mentioned;  in  1798 
.one  third  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  mighty  upoii  a 
.•common  average,  be  fairly  afforded  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord ; 
in.  I80S  at  bad. become  necessary  that  .the  land  shbuld  produce 
.four;  rimes   the  amount  of  rent;  and,  in  1816,  five  times  the 
.amount,  has.  not  been  more  than  barely  adequate  to  meet  the 
^chaiges:  I  mean  independent  of  any  extraordinary  capital  em- 
:  ployed  in  extraordinary  culrivation ;  or,  in  other,  words,  the  pro* 
gressof  taxation. has  gradually,  during  the  last  twenty*five  yeaxt^ 
diminished  the  annual  value  of  the  land  to  its  owner  in  the  foUow- 
( ing  {MToporrions :  every  ^cte^  of  which  the  yearly  produce  could 
,  be  made  to  tvoerage  six  pounds,  was,  in  1 792,  worth  forty  shillings 
\  rent^  in  1803  worth  thirty  shillings^  and,  in  1816,    worth  only 
.  3^  shillings*    Great  fluctuarions  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro* 
..duce  may,  for  any  given  moment,  affect  perhaps  the  accuracy  of 
.  such  a  statement,  where  the  land  is  only  meant  to  be  rented  from 
5  year  to  year  \  but  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark^  that,  for 
k  any  permanency,  both  the.  tenant^  the  landlord,  and  the  state^ 
.  must  calculate. upon  .a  system  of  general  average,  and  not  upon  &ny 
-  extraordinary  increase .  or  depression,  which  may  be  produced  by 
extraordinary  emergencies,  and  will  again  cease  with  them. 
N0W9  Sir>  such  .a  diminudon  of  income  can  be  submitted  to  by 
^  very  few^  and  still  fewer  mil  submit  to  it  without  struggling  hard 
i  against  it»  and  without  many  oppressions  being  inflicted  on  those 
.  beneath  them^  as  the  only  expedient  of  shifting  the  burthen  from 
.  themselves*    The  landed  proprietors  are  far  from  being  addicted^ 
•  as  a  bodyt  to  .sordid  habits  of  avarice  \  nor  is  money,  with  very  iew 
X.  exceprioii89  found  to  accumulate  in  their  hapds  faster  than  a  slen* 
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4lst'pr6vi^n  for  the  younger  br?ochc$  of  thefe  familiior  ateeitot%  - 
caHs  for.    Th^t  fto^cient  ho8{>italiC]r,  and  tho«e  Tdlui^lary  icti  Qi 
ofiafky,  which  formerly  softened  wiA  tfaeit  genial  influence  tfe 
d^perities  of  society*  and  bound  together  its  Vanous  links  by  the . 
i«mlest  and  yet  firmest  bond  of  union»  his  now  ceaeed,  or  is  fast 
><:ea8ing.    Improvements  of  ho^lses  and  of  grounds^  the  sources  Of . 
pro^rity  to  trade  ^d  of  employment,  are  now  sn^nded ;  aad. 
those  luxuries  of  life,  wbici}  are  the  beet  objects  of  inan^ial  impMM^^ 
and  which  heretofpre  contributed  to  ^he&t  alike  the  pubUcteve^lid 
aiid  those  who  suj^lied  them,,  can  now  be  indulged  no  mbtt*--  Naff.! 
JSir,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  driven  to  seek  in  eif'd^^  - 
■rrfuge  from  these  opfnresnte  burthens ;  and  tbatl^ancev^bdtfsi 
-woes  »id  miseries  we  have  pitied  so  long,  fcfi^  wUdi  our  tseasmts  - 
have  been  lavished  and  out  blood  has  flowed  in  torr^htSt  is^iMyw.  ^ 
ret)aying  her  debt  of  gxatitttde,  by  fumislung  am  asytan  to  oar 
ctwn  citizens  and  reduced  soldievs  from  the  exaeiions  of  the  tax* . . 
-gatherer  and  the  demands  of  the  excise.    The  pnoduce  iQif  Ottr 
imposts  on  all  articles  of  iuxnry  neces|arily  therefore  fail  aa  die  -« 
eall  for  them  becomes  diminished  ^^  and,  as  ihe  ptiblio  eXpendiian: : 
must' be  still  supported*  it  becomes  i^edful:  eicber  t» augment. > 
those  which  l^ear  upon  the  &rst  necesi^ries  of  life,  or  at  Iwntio  t 
continue  them  when  they  ought  to  be  removed.    Reiits»  hbw*ter»  * 
it  is  urged,  ixizj  be  even  still  lowered.  .  Alas !  inBome^plaees-'dyry .  ' 
lave  ceased  to  exist  at  all. .  There  are  now  estntes  in  the  olMt  \ 
fertile  parts  of  England,  nay  ev«n  within  6&j  nUm  ipi1jX9ioa$  . 
which  are  an  absolute  loss  to  die  fossessoe.  And  whtttomat  avail 
a  state,  or  profit  the  lower  classes,  to.annibSate  the  gentry^  of  the 
hmd/  when,  by  so  doing,  .they  are  cutting,  up  the  bwtt^gnjiwiiwis  . 
of   public    freedqxn,   die  brif^test  oAnment  of  oar  coHiltry'ft  * 
honour,  apd  the  best  sonrce  %d  naijonal  weaUli  and  Dstional  *)^os«: 
perity?  .  .       ,     .  .         ,      > 

With  respect  to  the  occupiers  ^  land,  I  mean  aa  teanafftsy  J^hey  * 
are  Riore  than  half  of  them,  at  the  very  moment  I  am'^w^ng.  Ac- 
tually insolvent,  living,  upon  pre^ctit  credit^  ^nd  >feeiding' upert?^ 
future  hc^ ;  a  hope  which  never  pan  be  cealiised,  eo  iong  as^lsKaf* 
tion  iand.  pauperism  are  ranged  in  tJ^ir  present  lbrnridable;9tiray  : 
-agaimt  them.     Agricuhutgl  labour  and  iipprov«niene^aisein  an. 
unparallded  state  of  stagnation'^sbt  because  they  ace  not4|  i^^h  . 
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uNtited  «s  lii?fetbfei«i  kit  fttHh  die  absence  of  all  inettttf  to  AeftTf 
d^r  charges ;  and  thus  the  effircts  of  the  present  pfessore  may  for 
yeibrsto  come  be  felt  In  its  pemictous  consequences  upon  the  beft 
infier^ts  of  the  state.  The  spirit  of  agrictiltuve  evaporates  mnch 
flSOA  ettily  than  it  is  excited,  and  the  fertility  of  the  ik>il  Inay 
amdtk  more  easily  smd  speedily  be  ethansted  thah  restored.  Ut 
€Oipara  qualiniiaugescmUcit&ejainginmiur,  sic  ingenia  studiaqUe 
vfphesserisfkeilih  gfuim  recitcavms.  Tes,  Sir,  that  respectaMe  class 
of  feiglish  yeomanky,  whose  fadiers  frc^n  generation  to  generatfoa 
hate  lived  upon  the  aame  spot,  and  culdirated  die  tatne  farms,  aie 
now  rapidiy'dwindlittg  into  poverty  and  decay,  sinking  UieHdselves 
into  the  dasd  of  paupers,  and  soliciting,  from  thbse  so  lately 
thsfif  companions  and  their  firiencb,  diat  aid  which  they  had  been 
aceustomed  to  administer  and  supply. 

Widi  respect  to  the  fnanufaCtaring  part  of  the  commimity,  to 
traiesnien,  and  to  mechamcs,  they  have  long  felt  a  meiandioly 
cutfwaiuir  of  the  diatre^oi  of  die  times.  There  was  a  period, 
when  they  wete  diqiosed  to  be  clamorous  for  cheap  bread ;  but 
d»y  have  idnce  found,  that  the  ruin  of  die  hand  that  supplies  it 
h  Imt  ilfae  fisftramier  of  thnr  own.  Hie  tradi  is  at  last  felt  and 
addM>wfedged^  that  agricullufe  csmot  •suftr  without  die  wh<Je 
fdirio  efiBocktff  suffisihig  with  it.  Row  hsrit  is  still  possible  for 
diOBB^  widi  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  every  thif^'  they  make, 
aadwUi  a  price  of  labour  neoesssrily  enhanced  dottle  or  treble 
befMdthat  of  any  odier  country,  to  meet  the  fomgner  in  his  own 
market,  I  cannot  presume  to  determine.  If  they  can  do  so,  it 
^iriu'well  fiorBritiSh  ingenuity :  tmd sdrry  I  am, that  this  is  ajl 
-the4ticouirage«ent  we  can  afibrd  it.  But,  Sir,  too  mech  stress  is 
often  faM  upon  our  foreign  coaunefce  of  eiq)0rtaiion ;  whidi, 
alter  ^adi,  oonstituSes  but  a  very  smadl  part  of  our  trade,  ^^hen 
compned  widi  our  home  contrnnpdon.  But  internal  consumption 
must  id  ways- be  adulated  by  internal:  weatthj'  because  the  very 
idea  of  parchase  implies,  or  oug^  to  imply,  die  means  of  paying 
for  it.  But  internal  wealdi,  i  have  already  maintained,  and  must 
here  again  do  so,  it  pcsfeedy  visionary  and  hopeless  under  a  iatun* 
tion  of '  dnngs  tuch  is  we  aire  loip^-  plunged  in.  W«  may  drag  oil 
aflMMfralW^«Kttt^c6  ti  few  yeoN  hMiger,  but  die  bubble  must 
eapiOde  at  lalrt. 
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>    WiAt  respect  to  the  ptetture  <rf  taxatkm  upon  the  poor^  I  hav^ 
no  wish  to  employ  aaj  things  either  of  argumeator  l^nguage^ 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  intention  to  itritate  and  inflao^j; 
nor,  in  fact^  could  any  thing  be  weU  added  to  the  impresaioa  they 
daily  and  hourly  £eel  from  its  tremendoua  influence.    It  reaches 
them  through  a  thousand  channels.    It  descends  through  all  raidcs 
and  gradations  of  society,  collecting  freA  force  as  it  roUs  <ni»  untU 
'k  faUs  with  its  accumulated  weight  upon  their  heads*.  It  has 
been- calculated^   and.  upon    grounds  we    have  no    cause  to 
question,  that  every  poor  man,  who  earns  but  e^hteen  pounds  a 
;year  by  his  labour,  pays  eight  pounds  out  of  it,  upon  a  fair  avevage» 
in.  indirect  taxation ; ,  or  again,  in  other  words,  that,  except  the 
air  he  breathes  and  the  water  he  gets  from  the  stream,  every  thing 
he  requires  for  his  subsistence  costs  him  more  than  double  it  would 
do,  if  the  burthen  of  taxation  were  removed.    Nothing  farther  on 
this  point  need  be  added.    Let  me  not,  however,  be  supposed  to 
be  so  wild  a  theorist  as  to  ims^ine,  that  a  govemfaient  can  be  con- 
ducted without  contributions  levied  upon  diose  for  whose  protsec- 
tion  it  is  instituted,  or  that  any  just  and  reasonable  demands  shoold 
not  be  cheerfully  complied  with*    I  am  not  only  ready  to  admit 
thi^butlam  farther  aware  also,  that  all  our  ablest  writers  on  the 
•  policy  of  states  agree  widi  Montesquieu  in  hb  doctrine,  that 
.moderate  taxation  is  a  public  benefit  ^  that  it  bothstimulaJties  in- 
'dustry  and  tends  to  reward  its  exertions.    But  then  the  same  great 
:  authority  has  told  us  likewise,  that  <<  the  effect  of  excessive  taxes  is 
slavery ;  and  slavery  produces* a  diminution  of  tribute.'' 

But  it.  may  ,be  asked,  why  I  thus  insist  upon  an  evil,  wUdi 

cannot  be  avoided,  and  must  now  be  borne^    I  know.  Sir,  that  a 

,  day  once  past  cannot  be  recalled ;   that  a  vice  or  an  error  onoe 

committed  cannot  be  so  undone  as  to  render  us  ah  mUio  pure  and 

r  innocent ;  but  their  effects  may  generally  be  alleviated  by  future 

t  caution.    The  health  that  is  injured  by  excess,  may  be  often 

;  lestored  by  abstinence  ;  and  an  almost  ruined  fortune  be  repaired 

:^  strict  frugality.    It  is  this  lesson  of  common  wisdom,  I.  would 

gUdly  teach ;  a  lesson  which,  amidst  all  our  miseries,  we  have  yet 

'to  learn;.  .We  spent  last,  year,  though  in  a  state  of  profound 

$eace,iand  with  our  enemies  prostrate  at  our  feet,  twaity  -miilious 

more  than  our  income^    The  expenditure  of  the  preseat  year  is 
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heiA  out  by  A^  plHsjeel  of  mnnsters  to  he  capable  of  z  ttfoictioti 
4of  six  miUioii  fivo  himdred  diouMnd  pounda;  and  thus  we  aie 
tao^^t  to  hope  «<that  both  ends  may  meet.'*  What  financiai 
jqliackerf  may  be  brought  fenraid  to  efiect  this  curious  problem  in 
?9ntfimetic  I  am  yet  to  learn.  What  kgislatiVe  nostrums  are  to 
.be  administered  for  our  malady  is  yet  hidden  in  that  deepabyss  of 
iiicrecyt  from  whieh  have  issued  so  many  wonderful  expedients  in 
-these  latter  times.  Let  me  implore  my  country  to  rouse  from 
-Jthis  sleep  of  deadly  Pare  down,  yes,  to  the  yery  quick,  estabSdi^ 
*nient8  which  only  feed  and  nourish  the  Tery  discontents  they  are 
Jnte^ided  to  allay  and  quelL  Let  the  government  intrench  itself 
\ia;the  loyalty  and  affections  of  a  gnteful.  and  happy  people,  not  in 

the  midst  of  armies,  ndiose  weapons  are  retained  for  the  purpose, 
:if  need  should  be,  of  being  used  against  their  own  countrymuu 

Reduce  the  interest  of  your  debt ;  and,  if  nothing  else  ^1  do,  let 

a  national  baidotiptcy  rather  be  proclaimed,  at  once.  It  is  infinitely 
•  better, as  Humehas  wisely  observed,  <<that  thousands  should-.be 
isaerificed  to  the' safely  of  milHons,  than  that  millions  should  b^ 
.sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety  of  thousands."  Nor 
^can  I  here  help  reminding,  you  of  the  prophecies  of  that' acute  and 

s;^cbus  observer  of  human  character  and  manners,  uttered  at  a 

very  early  period  of  our  present  system  of  finance. 

<<<Supp06e,"  says  he,  <<  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that 
condition,  to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapidity'; 

suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  in  tke 

pound  (for  it  never  can  hezt  the  whide  twenty) ;  suppose  all  the 
i  exeises  and  customs  to  be  screwed  up  to  the  utmost  the  nation 
:  ^n  bear,  without  entirely  destroying  its  commerce  and  industry*, 

and  suppose  that  all  those  funds  are  mortgaged  $  and  let.  us  ecm« 
'^ider  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  situation.    Thouj^  the 

imperfect  state  of  our  political  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capad* 
-'ties -of  men,  make  it  difiicult  to  foretel  the  effects  which  will 
-festtlt  from  any  untried  measure,  the  Seeds  of  ruin  are  here  ditft- 
^tiered  with  such  profusion  as  not  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  tai^« 
^  less  observer. 

<«In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  p^sons  who  will 
:  possess  any  revenue,  beyond  the  immediate  effiects  of  their  indU^ 
itry^jsce  ^  stockholders.  These  are  men  who  have  no  tonnecrioiis 

in  the  5tate>  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any  part  of  the  world 
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iniilMktlttf  ehoose.to  tuidei  who  nfiO  aatuwliybfgythfiWMfclprm 
ia  the  capitalf  and  who  will  sink  into  the  lethaxsy  of  aslupid  Mii 
pmpeied  luxury,  without  qpirit»  anibitiQii»  or  enjoymeni*  Adieu 
to  «11  ideas  of  aobility»  gentryy  and  family.  The  aeveral 
tanka  of  men*  who  fonti  a  kind  .of  iodependeat  magiattacy 
in  a<:6tate9  instituted  hy  the  hand  of  natuxOf  will  be  entirely  fosti 
und^tery  man  in  authority  denTo  his  influeuce  from  the  commiaa ion 
ukme  of  the  aoTefeign.  No  expedient  will  remain  for  pr^enting 
o^  Boppiesaing  insurrections  but  standing  armies;  no  expedient 
erf  all  for  resisting  t3fTamiy«  Elections  will  be  swayed  by  bribery 
and  corruption  alone ;  and  the  middle  power  between  king  aad 
pieople  bang  totally  removed*  a  horrible  despotism  must  infaUiblf 
.prcTail.  The  landholders,  despised  for  their  poverty,  aad  bated 
ior  their  oppressions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  opposifiioa 
to  it.  These  &eem  to  be  events  which  are  not  very  remotet  aad 
-which  reasoa  foresees  as  clearly  |is  she  almost  can  do  any  tiling 
that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And  diou^  the  ancients  masn- 
•tsiaed»  that,  in  ocder  to  jreach  the  gift  of  prophecy*  a  certain 
4ivlne  fury  or  madness  was  requisite,  one  may  safely  a&m,  that* 
t^  order  to  deliver  such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  as  neceasai^ 
than  merdy  to  be  tniOoe's  senses,  free  from  the  mfluence  of  aHul- 
ness  and  delusion/'  .  . 

Such,  Sir,  sire  my  sentixnents  and  convictions,  groondedj  aot 
upon  theory  but  practice,  and  established,  not  by  opinion  but  fay. 
facts,  which  admit  of  no  question,  on  the  cause  of  pauperismj  and 
OKI  the  only  adequate  remedy  that  can  be  applied  to  it* 

I  4o  not  however  deny,  that  there  are  many  other  abuses*  which. 

conduce  to  augment  the  evil,  and  which  call  loudly  for  cprrectiQii; 

but  they  are  such  as  did  not  exist  until  war,  and  debt,  and  taxatiofi, 

pfoduced  them }    and  they  are  such  also  as  can  oolj  be  remedied. 

,  in  proportion  as  the  weight  of  taxation  is  removed. 

The  greatest  of  these^  which  I  ^bail  &rst  notice,  is  the  inadf- 
.^i^ate  price  of  labour.  It  is  a  maxim,  which  admits  of  no  contra- 
dktion,  that  ^  the  labourer  is.  worthy  of  his  lure  ^"  by  which  we 
certainly  mean  such  a  remuneration  as  may  enable  him  to  sub^t 
well.  Q^t  that  the  price  of  agricultural  labour  does  not  by  any^ 
pes^s  b^ar  tiipt  proportion  to  the  charges  of  subsistence  which  ^ 
did  j$i  those  g^pd  old  times,  wbi^  we  i»rafeas  ouraebes  an^iptt9. 


y^Uik  ibe  prk^  of  bvMck  » 


Wages 

per  Week. 

1760 

icy  eqviai  to  the  price 

of  id  quartenilcMrtnet 

1785 

8«., 

la  Ditto. 

1793 

9s.,  . 

15  Ditto. 

180$ 

10«.,            . 

1«  Ditto. 

18ia 

9i., 

9  Ditto. 

iBir 

9t.,            .            . 

7  Dhtd. 

'  But,  Su*,  it  is  not  to  bread  only  that  we  should  here  look*,  for 
it  is  not  upon  bread  alone,  that  tiie  families  of  the  poor  do  or  can 
subsist.  And  when  we  extend  our  inquiries  to  otker  articles,  eveif 
of  prime  necessity,  to  s^lt.  Soap,  candles,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco^ 
8ic.,  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  rate  of  wages  becomes  still 
ihote  glaring  and  apparent.  1  was  going  to  havfe  begun  witli  malt,' 
Wl^ch,  at  the  first  period  abote  mentioned,  was  one  shilling  and 
nine  pence  per  bushel,  and  thus  easily  within  reach  of  the.  poor 
^an*s  means  y  'but  I  s6on  remembered,  that  from  this  he  haf  been 
entirely  driven,  and  that  beer  was  now  no  longer  to  be  reckoned 
atnohgst  the  necessaries  6f  life.     -     -       - 

That  this  evil,  glaring  ^S  it  is,  sn  etil  which  at  once,  ex  necet-^ 
skate  reif  renders  every  poor  labourer  a  pauper,  annihilates  liope, 
and  creates  indifference  and  despair,  ought  to  be  remedied,  is  clear 
and  undisputed.  But  what,  and  whether  any  other  remedy  than 
diat  of  restoring  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  Country  by  allevia- 
ting the  public  burthens,  ought  to  be  attempted  by  the  legislature, 
is  a  poinf  that  may  be  fairly  questioned.  It  is  true,  you  have 
gninted,  as  far  as  legislation  can  do  so,  a  protecting  price  to  the 
(>t6duce  of  the  land  i  and  have  also  regulated,  by  duties  and  dravf^ 
backs,  and  a  variety  of  specific  enactments,  the  State  of  commerce. 
But  these  ordinances  have  all  a  reference  to  our  foreign  trans* 
actions  only  $  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other ;  and 
yet,  even  of  these,^t  seems  to  be  generally  admitted^  that  one  en^ 
actment  has  often  had  no  other  e&%t  than  to  render  another  neces<^ 
safy,  and  thus  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  meddling  spirit  of  legis* 
lation  upon  points  which  needed  only  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and 
upon  interests  \^hich  would  much  better  have  found  their  own  way 
lihshackled  by  the  trammels  yOu  have  imposed.    Labour  is  a  conw 
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ffioditf}  which  the  poor  man  <:anit8  to  market;  and  all  we' faive 
to  do  is  to  enable  the  puUic  to  buy  it.  Thi»  marketi  I  hate  i&eady 
diown,  has  regularly  and  systematically  been  declmiiigy  aa  die 
taxation  and  poverty  of  the  state  increased.  During  the  intenral 
of  peace  which  followed  the  American  war>  it  had  regained  some* 
thing  of  its  former  standard.  The  extraordinary  influx  of  national 
wealth,  arising  from  sources  to  which  wie  can  never  lode  again,  I 
mean  the  wonderful  discovmes  and  inventions  of  various  madiinery 
in  the  manufacture  pf  our ,  cottons  and  our  woollens,  and  the  ap» 
plication  of  the  ahnost  unlimited  powers  of  water  and  of  steanii 
as  substitutes  for  the  tediQUS  process  of  manual  labour,  enabling 
Ae  produce  of  a  single  factory  to  vie  with  wha^t  had  hitherto  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  a  whole  province,  and  to  crushj  in  point 
of  cheapness,  every  idea  pf  competition  in  foreign  markets  ;  thus 
making  the  whole  of  Europe  our  willing  tributaries  j  and,  in  shon^ 
effecting  a  revolution  in  the  commercial  world  hardly  less  extraor- 
dinary than  the  discovery  of  printing  did  in  the  intellectual  5  npt 
only  rendered  us  adequate  to  suppojrt  the  burthens  that  war  had 
left  behind  it,  and  to  recover  the  exhaustion  it  had  occasioned,  but 
also  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  strength,  which  has  been  so  hea- 
vily tried  in  our  late  contest.  Industry,  therefore,  could  find  its 
appropriate  recompense;  and  labour  was  in  request,  because, it 
could  be  paid  for.    But  these  circumstances  are  now  exattly  re-' 

versed. 

That  a  large  portion  of  the  enormous  sum,  now  raised  under  the 
name  of  poor-rates,  consists  of  money  which  would  otherwise,  and 
much  more  wisely,  be  paid  as  the  price  of  labour,  is  perfecdy  true  ; 
but  it  is  distress  and  difficulties,  that  have  chiefly  caused  this;  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  lay  out>  which  they  could  possibly  avoid,  and  which  has  led  them 
tp  choose  rather  to  submit  to  positive  demand,  even  of  equal  value, 
than  voluntarily  to  incur  it.  We  see  our  ablest  labourers,  and  the 
very  bloom  of  our  youth,  lounging  away  their  heavy  hours  under 
the  hedges,  and  in  our  public  roads,  while  labour  is  actually  neg- 
lected in  the  fields,  and  the  fences  sufiered  to  go  to  ruin.  This 
Xnode,  I  hardly  need  observe,  is  most  pernicious  in  its  efiects.  It 
f equires  more  jto  support  it  than  useful  industry,  employed  at  a 
xeasonable  rate.    It  is  a  premium  upon  idleness;  a  direct  encou- 
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mgemeiit  to  sloth  and  proiigaey.  It  levek^  also,  aQ  dtstinotimii 
ef  merit  amoiigst  the  poor  themselves  ;  distifictions  as:  h^hly  vaK 
hied,  «nd  which  should  be 'as  carefully  jencoutaged,  as  among  tbi^ 
higher  classes  of  mankind.  It  diestroys  the  spirit  of  emuIatiQn,  an4>' 
Yobs  our  ploughmen,  oar  seedsmen^  ottr.hanre8tmen>  of  .all  those 
objects  in  which  riiralry  is  innocent  and:ambition  is  a.  virtue»:a4df 
which  tend  so  pbwetfuUy  to  make  them  happy  and  contented  wi^ 
themselves,  and  satisfied  in  the  ccmditton  in  which  Providence  h|M^ 
placed  them.  But  who  will  now  strive  to  draw  a  straight  f  uirow», 
when  jie  that  draws  a  crooked  one  is  equally  encouraged  ?  Who:; 
will  be.  industrious,  when  no  one  can  be  so  industrious  as  to  be  not 
a  jpauper  ?  Spe^pramii  laboiis  est  solatium  is  an  old  ma^im,  andi 
]|:  certainly  requires  more  energy  of  mind  than  can  ever.be  gen^. 
sally  calculated  on,  to  a«t  upon  any  other  principki*  These  are, 
friid^s^  however,  which  I  have  often  urg^d,  which  have  been  as« 
ofteh^dmitted,  but  which  there  is  not  spirit  to  redress*  Nor  do  I 
know  how  any  Interference  of  *  legislation  is  to  conrect  the  evil* 
Magistrates  may  do  well. to  insist.upon  its.impolicy  and  iaju$tice$ 
they  may  recommend  and  advise ;  gentlemen  may  set  a  better  ex- 
ample on-  their  own  estates,  as  you  do,  and  ms^  ui^ge  dieir  tenantry 
to  pursue  it :  but  I  Bee  no  way  for  the  legislature  to  eon^ehike 
employment  of  the  poor,- and  to  dictate  a. minimum  of  wages» 
without  at  once  bursting  through  every  barrier  of  civil  liberty,  and 
subjecting  the  private  concerns  of  every,  private  individual  to  the^ 
management  and  controul  of  a  state  reward*  No,  Sir,  it  is  relief 
fcorn  our  public  burthens,  that  must  first  restore  both  agriculture 
and  bommeree  to  prosperity  t  by  whu^  I  do  not  .mean  high  and 
extravagant  prices  for  their  produce,  but  the  possibility  of  affording. 
kat  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  we  sliall  then,  have  no  need  either  to  dread 
population, to  congregate  our. poor  in  workhouses,  to. rack  our 
heads:  to  find  fresh  objects  of  taxation  for  their  maintenance^  dr  to 
be  sitting  in  i  committees  of  inquiry  into,  the  state  of  pauperism* 
The.statujteof  the  4Sd  of  Elkabeth  might  then,  however^  I  should* 
think,  be  safely  and  wisely  limited  to  those  objects  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  oprigiimlly  intended — ^to^very  numerous  families  of  small 
children,  to  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm ;  and  in  the  mean  tim^  a.very  great  alteration  in  the  cpde^. 
^  far  as  regards  settlements,  and  removak>  might  be  immediately 
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made.  If  hia  labour  be  aU  thtf  poor  mtobaS  to  tfurfj  to  matket^. 
ho  should  at  least  have  no  impediment  thrown  in  his  way  <^  m»r 
king  the  most  of  it  he  can.  The  whole  kingdom  shbuld^  as  *hBt 
as  is  possibloi  be  thrown  open  befofe  Him^  and  be  made  one  family* 
Bat  under  the  present  practice  I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  vsriotta 
dtfficidties  opposed  to  lum  firom  the  fear  of  settlemenli>  if  he.  vcU». 
tiite  to  attempt  to  sit  down  in  any  paiidi  but  his  ow)i»  and  the 
Various  combinations  that  are  formed  to  drive  out  all  those  wb6' 
do  not  belong  to  the  spot  they  live  in.  Fomkerly  the  hind  wtrit 
to  yearly  service  during  the  best  part  of  his  youth  and  die  fiiM 
vigour  of  his  age,  made  his  settlements  upon  difierent  paridii% 
none  of  them  being  uneasy  as  to  where  he  might  idtimately  &%. 
himself  by  marriage.  He  passed  through  the  various  gradations^ 
beginning  with  harrow  boyi  and  ending  with  driving  the  head  team, 
or  aotingj  if  his  abilities  and  capacities  deserved  it,  as  a  3ort  a6 
baiUflFor  inspector  of  hb  master's  business.  During  this  petiody 
his  wages,  which  were  gradually  augmented,  were  principally 
8»ved,  and  he  was  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  aetting  out.  in 
life,  when  he  married,  -mtk  comfort  and  satisfaction.  But  k  is 
now  the  great  object  of  the  farmer  to  avoid  admitting  a  male  set* 
vant  into  his  house.  No  man  wiU  hire  either  labourer  or  serv^uit 
£or  a  year  from  another  parish.  The  landed  proprietors,  who  cai» 
get  possession  of  whole  parishes,  by  acting  on  these  principles  of 
caution,  are  enabled  to  procure  their  labourers,  at  a  reduced  rate, 
from  adjoining  townships  and  villages ;  to  shift  off  entirely  the 
burthen  from  their  own  shoulders ;  and  even  to  turn  to  a  good 
account  the  distresses  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  are  insulated 
and  private  interests  for  ever  at  war  with  the  general  good. 

And,  Sir,  whenever  a  period,  as  I  before  observed,  shall  arrive 
of  greater  prosperity,  or  rather  ql  less  distress  diaii  this,  thfse 
quesrions,  both  of  employment  and  subsistence,  where  health  and 
snrength  are  not  wanting,  should  not  for  a  moment  be'  d^eried  i 
for,  <m  one  hand,  it  is  vain  and  idle,  not  to  say  hnpious,  to  hope,' 
that  throughout  a  whole  population,  of  an  amount  Hke  ours,  nm^ef 
Want  nor  wretchedness  shall  be  found ;  that  even  yice  antf  laflSnese 
shall  not  feel  those  fruits,  which  the  Ood  of  nature  has  eacpretrfy 
ordakied  they  should  draw,  after  them :  y^  such  is  the  ^AtQt 
tendency  of  the  in4iscriminate  relief  that  is  how  granted.  .  It  ihaji 
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be.UTgedy  peibapSf  that  several  statutes  are  in  force  to  punish  idle- 
j^ss.  But  why  then  foster  it  with  one  hand  on  purpose  to  correct 
h  with  the  other  i  Many  dliBculties  about  employment  would  even 
now  vanish,  if,  instead  of  immediately  offering  a  very  high  mini-> 
mum  of  allowance,  you  were  always  first  to  give  its  full  weight  to 
that  maxim  of  antiquity,  which  has  its  foundation  alike  in  truth 
and  nature,  ^<  diat  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;"  and 
would  remember,  that  real  humanity  does  not  consist  in  a  simple 
f  emoval  of  immediate  pressure,  but  also  in  a  due  regard  to  remote 
consequences,  and  in  the  application  of  those  general  rules,  to 
which  in  all  great  cases  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  government,  it  is 

•  ••r  r 

the  part  of  sound  philanthropy  as  well  as  of  philosophy  to  appeal. 
w  The  land  must  maintain  us"— "We  are  not  to  starve*'—**  We 
are  to  live  out  of  it  as  well  as  the  rich'* — **  Is  this  enough  for 
bread  ?** — ^are  observations,  which,  however  abstractedly  true,  the 
poor  should  not  be  taught  to  make,  and  which  a  magistrate  should 
never  want  the  courage  and  firmness  to  resist;  or  at  least  he 
should  carefully  inculcate  and  enforce  the  conditions,  which  such 
truths  imply,  and.  without  which  they  are  anarchy  and  nonsense* 
To  restore  their  industry  and  independence  are  objects  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  AH  parties  have,  in  fact,  been  in- 
strumental in  destroying  and  sacrificing  these  great  blessings:  all 
should  struggle  hard  to  restore,  them :  the  state  by  relieving  us 
from  our  intolerable  burthens :  the  rich  by  enabling  the  poor,  as 
far  as  they  possibly  can  do  so,  to  earn  their  own  subsistence ;  and 
the  poor  by  fortitude,  patience,  and  frugality. 

On  the  other  hand  it  might  fairly  be  presumed,  that  labour  would 
much  better  both  find  and  maintain  its  level  if  all  compulsory 
enactments  relating  to  it  Were  entirely  done  away.  Under  the  pre- 
sent  absurd  practice,  not  content  with  having  recourse  to  one  of 
.the  alternatives  of  the  Act,  you  think  to  be  doubly  sure  by  avail- 
ing yourselves  of  both,  and  bid  the  applicant,  whatever  may  be  his 
powers  and  skill,  go  and  <*  get  what  he  can,'*  as  the  phrase  is, 
M  and  you  will  then  make  up  his  earnings  i**  rendering  him  at  once 
aa  ia<fiierent  to  his  earnings  ^s  he  is  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
.  the  labour  he  performs.    But  if  these  enactments,  or  perhaps  I 
.  pu^t  rather  to  say  the  abuses  that  have  risen  out  of  them,  were 
swept  away,  just  as  much  labour  as  at  present  would  still  be  re- 
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quired^  whether  in  tillage  or  in  manufactures,  but  which  the  la- 
bourer neither  could  nor  would  perform»  except  upOQ  such  terms^ 
as  gave  him  an  adequate  recompence }  and  which  recompence 
might  be  more,  but  certainly  could  not  be  less  than  a  fair  subsis- 
tence. It  is  true  the  demand  for  the  article  be  deals  in  might 
fluctuate,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  trade 
ill  which  he  is  particularly  concerned :  but,  in  the  first  place^  I 
know  of  no  grounds  upon  which  the  lower  classes  can  reasonably 
claim  an  exemption  from  those  temporary  losses  and  inconyeniences 
to  which  their  employers  themselves  are  subject.  I  know  nothing 
which  is  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  e?en  of  the  visitations  of 
Providence  itself,  and  to  render  a  bad  harvest  and  a  failing  crop,  or  a 
ruined  and  stagnated  state  of  commerce^  a  matter  of  cool  indifFe-» 
rence.  Many  strong  reasons,  both  moral  and  political^  might  be 
urged,  why  things  should  not  be  so.  Again,  when  we  see  every 
day  the  wonderful  exertions  of  that  voluntary  charity,  of  which  it 
may  truly  be  said  in  England,  that  it  «  never  faileth,''  even  in  the 
worst  of  times ;  when  we  recollect,  that,  at  this  moment,  it  is 
computed  at  the  enormous  sum  of  four  mllions  a  year,  what  might 
not  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  its  energies  in  a  cause  like  this  ? 
what  has  it  just  efiecfed  for  the  labourers  of  Spital-fields  ?  Of, 
if  it  should  become  really  needful,  what  might  not  be  looked  foir 
even  from  the  legislature  itself,  in  grants  of  occasional  bounty, 
such  as  it  often  has  made  even  to  strangers  and  aliens,  when  driven 
to  take  refuge  on  our  shores  i  This  would  be  to  restore  to  industry 
its  native  stimulus  and  encouragement,  to  cut  o£Ffrom  fraud  and 
imposture  the  motives  upon  which  they  rest,  and  the  morals  of  our 
poor  would  be  thus  improved.  They  would  ri^  in  their  own  dsdr* 
mation  as  they  rose  in  virtue ;  and  though  the  present  generation  is» 
I  fear,  not  destined  to  behold  it,  yet  we  might  indulge  the  hope*" 
of  their  yet  once  more  becoming,  what  they  once  existed,  a  free^ 
manly,  and  independent  race,  frugal  and  industrious  cheerful  and 
contented,  simple  in  manners  and  in  heart* 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours  faithfully,        GEORGE  GLOVER.   . 

P.  S.  For  many  ideas  contained  in  the  above  Letter,  and  moflne 
particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  Author  has  to  acknowledgf . 
hinxself  indebted  to  a  very  able  and  enlightened  friend  and  magis^ 
trate^  whose  signature  would  much  better  have  recommended  it 
than  mine* 
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AN  INQUIRY,  &c. 


Of  the  Effict  produced  by  our  Currency  on  Jgricultural  Pro* 

ductions. 

IN  all  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  present  distressed  situation 
of  our  agriculture,  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  refer  it  to 
circumstances,  which,  on  examination,  will  appear  to  have  had 
yery  little,  if  any  effect  on  it. 

The  state  of  that  currency  which  has  been  used  as  the  medium 
of  all  exchanges,  and  the  standard  of  all  values,  and  which,  during 
nearly  eighteen  years,  had  been  progressively  increasing  in  amount, 
lias  bectn  constdered  as  the  cause  of  an  iihnatufal  elevation  in  the 

Srice  of  landed  products  at  one  period,  and  of  as  unnatural  a 
epression  at  another. 
Those  who  have  thus  accounted  for  it,  have  alledged,  that  the 
kitroduction  of  a  paper  in  the  place  of  a  metallic  measure  of 
values,  had  caused  a  superabundance  of  that  measure  which  had 
reduced  its  power,  and  thus  apparently  increased  the  prices  of 
commodities  most  unnaturally;  that  when  this  paper  standard 
became  lessened  in  atnount,  the  prices  of  commodities  became  as 
unnecessarily  low,  as  before  they  were  unwarrantably  high  ;  and 
that  a  great  part  of  the  evils  under  which  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  at  present  suffers,  maybe  attributed  to  that  cause. 

In  examining  this  hypothesis,  it  will  be  right  to  inquire,  if  the 
increase  of  Bank-notes  (including  thpse  of  the  country  bankers) 
could  have  been  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  the  increased  riches 
of  the  community,  which  required  an  increased  quantity  of  this 
circulating  medium,  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  the  requisite 
exchanges  of  the  various  species  of  commodities. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  that  for  the  twenty  years  previous  to 
IBl^  the  increase  of  national  wealth  had  been  going  on  with  a 
rapid,  and  yet  regular  pace ;  that  the'  savings  arising  from  the 
aggfegat3e  capitsd,  land^  and  labour  of  thi$  kingdom,  had  very  far 
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«xeeed6d  in  amount  the  various  loans  which  the  difieveot  individu* 
«ils  lyfao  compose  the  community  had  ihade  to  the  government,  and 
which  had  been  expended  in  the  operations  ox  war,  or  other 
unprdductiye  modes.  By  wealth  it  cannot  be  supposed  is  meant 
either  money  or  paper,  but  that  property  which  was  gradually 
accumulated  ii>  the  possession  of  individuals  or  corporate  conu 
^lunities,  and  which  is  equally  wealth,  whether  it  be  measured  by 
ime  standard  or  the  other. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  tjie  public  works,  such  as  bridges^ 
roads,  canals,  harbours,  drainagM,.and  embankments,  as  well  as 
the  shipping,  the  marine,  and  military  stores  of  the  government, 
had  increased  \  that  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  had 
increased,  the  mode  of  cultivating  improved,  and,  as  a  necessary 
a>nsequence,  the  annual  amount  of  gross  products  had  been  aug- 
jnented  ;  that  the  number  and  breeds  of  cows,  sheep^  horses,  and 
hogs,  were  superior  to  what  had  before  that  time  existed  ;  that  the 
quantity  and  value  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  wai 
grefater  than  before ;  that  the  mills  and  other  machinery  employed 
in  our*  various  manufactories  had  greatly  increased;  that  the 
amount  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of  finished  or  finidring  goods 
in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  had  increased 
most  extensively. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  different  retail  traders  Aroughout 
^e  kingdom,  had  larger  stocks  of  goods  of  various  descriptions^ 
than  at  any  former  period;  that  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
ships,  barges,  boats,  and  other  craft,  had  received  a  great  augmen* 
tadon ;  that  our  mines  of  coal,  as  well  as  of  iron,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  had  experienced  the  same  increase  in  their  products  \ 
that  besides  this  increase  of  active  capital,  the  increase  of  inactive 
capital  had  been  no  less  extensive  :  the  furniture  of  every  resi- 
dence,  from  the  palace  of  the  prince  to  the  cottage  of  the  peasant^ 
had  been  increased  in  quantity  and  quality ;  the  number  and 
dimensions  of  houses,  the  carriages,  horses  for  pleasure,  and  every 
kind  of  clothing  and  ornament,  had  received  a  similar  increase. 

It  may  even  be  contended  that  the  increase  of  our  population  is 
an  increase  of  wealth  \  that  every  labourer  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  instructed  in  any  art,  should  be  estimated  as  riches,  and  be 
valued  at  what  his  subsistence  has  cost  to  that  period,  or  at  to 
annuity  equal  in  value  to  the  excess  of  his  labour  above  the  cost 
of  his  maintenance. 

Thi^  increase  of  .wealth  which  has  arisen  from  die  usual 
aources,  the  land,  the  capital,  and  the  labour,  must  be  the  excess 
of  production  above  consumption  after  the  whole  of  what  hai 
been  expended  in  war,  and  other  non-*reproductive  cqpefationsi  anil 
constitutes  the  national  debt,  has  been  deducted  from  that  excesi : 
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di0  aCeilmulation  then  of  national  weahh  may  be  considered  to 
amount  to  the  whole  of  the  Increase  laid  out  in  the  ▼arious  amde$ 
which  have  been  specified,  and  to  the  sums  lent  to  the  goremment 
by  individuals ;  for  if  the  loans  to  the  government  hiji  not  been 
k|S  than  the  national  sarines,  all  the  difit^rent  branches  in  which 
wealth  is  invested  woidd  bave  beeii  diminidied  i  there  woold 
have  been  less  land  in  cultivation,  fewer  ships,  houses,  mfaies^ 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  less  goods  in  warehouses  and  shops,  kss 
furniture  and  clothing,  and  fewer  human  beings  would  have  been 
reared  to  a  state  of  productive  labour ;  had  the  loans  to  govern- 
ment been  equal  to  the  national  savings,  the  diflerent  branches 
into  which  wealth  is  divided  would  have  remained  stationary  j  but 
an  increase  having  taken  place  in  every  article  that  constitotes 
wealth,  it  may  be  fairiy  contended,  that  tne  national  debt  accumu- 
lated  within  the  twenty  years  under  consideration,  is  but  a  part, 
and  probably  a  small  paot,  of  the  gradual  savings  from  the  diflSeretit' 
members  of  the  community. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  increase  of  expenditure  is  no  proof  of  an 
increase  of  wealth  j  that  people  frequently  spend  more  than  dieir 
whole  property,  and  with  more  thoughtlessness  when  their  property 
is  absolutely  gone,  and  nothing  but  their  credit  left  to  them,  than 
at  any  other  period.  This  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  frequendy 
"the  case  with  individuals,  but  can  never  happen  to  a  great  com- 
munity, unless  the  debts  owing  by  that  community  to  foreign 
nations,  exceed  the  debts  which  foreign  nations  owe  to  it ;  a  case 
which  most  assuredly  does  not  apply  to  Great  Britain,  whose 
credit  to  foreigners  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  its  debts  to  them. 

The  increase  of  national  wealth  is  certainly  much  promoted  by 
the  facility  with  which  commodities  can  be  exchanged  ;  a  facility 
much  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  country,  and  depending 
partly  on  the  ease  with  which  commodities  can  be  removed  from 
the  possession  of  one  man  to  that  of  another,- and  partly  on  the 
ease  with  which  their  relative  values  can  be  estimated,,  and  the 
balance  of  values  adjusted. 

This   latter  purpose  can  only  be  effected  by  some   medium 

fenerally  adopted  and  equally  acknowledged ;  and  it  would  be 
etter,  if,  without  much  expence,  it  could  be  some  substance  itself, 
not  varying  with  the  variations  of  other  conmiodides.  This  last 
property  is  perhaps  difficult  to  be  found ;  for  even  gold  within 
the  last  few  years  has  fluctuated  with  the  fluctuation  of  commercial 
or  political  events  as  much  as  any  other  commodity.  Though 
perhaps  the  system  of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain  is  far 
iTom  perfecticMi,  the  paper  has  been  found  practically,  for  eighteen 
yearsy  as  ocNTCCt  a  standard  of  the  value  of  property^  znd  has 
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possessed  as  easyconveitilMlity  into  every  commbditjr^  as  anjr 
metallic  currency  whatsoever. 

The  exchange  of  metallic  into  paper  currency  has  been  of 
eon^derable  public  benefit.  By  using  paper  as  the  measure  of 
value,  and  the  medium  for  exchanging  values,  gold  has  faUen  into 
the  rank  of  other  mercantile  commodities,  and  thus,  from  being  » 
dead,  has  become  an  active  capital,  constantly  by  its  reproductive 
powers  increasing  the  sum  of  national  wealth.* 

A  metallic  standard  ia  of  the  most  importance  to  a  small  state 
depending  wholly  on  its  neiglibours  for  the  supply  of  seme  articles 
and  the  •consumption  of  others.  Thus  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Hamburgh  from  the  necessity  of  buying  and  selling  more  than 
they  produced  or  consumed,  would  have  been  impoverished 
rWitfaout  some  metallic  standard,  to  which  reference  could  be 
always  had  in  that  which  was  their  principal  dependance,  their 
lexchanges  of  commodities  with  foreigners.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Great  Britain  nine  parts  in  ten  of  our  productions  are 
consumed  at  home ;  and  what  we  consume  of  foreign  productions 
does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  that  which  we  consume  of  our 
own  growth*  The  principal  object  then  in  this  kingdom  should 
be  to  encourage  internal  production  and  internal  consumption,  as 
on  these  we  mainly  depend ;  but  the  states  before  mentioned 
mainly  depended  on  foreign  production  and  consumption,  andy 
therefore,  to  them  a  metallic  standard  was  indispensable* 

A  question  will  naturally  arise :  Can  the  quantity  of  metallic 
standard  be  so  increased  as  to  be  commensurate  with  the  quantity 
of  commodities  whose- exchange  must  form  the  basis  of  our  pro* 
sperity  ?  If  it  can  be  so  far  increased,  will  not  the  quantity  of 
capital,  which  will  thereby  become  inactive,  clog  our  internal 
producrioti  more  than  it  will  benefit  our  eternal  commerce  ?  We 
must  be  regulated  by  our  own  actual  situation,  and  not  by  abstract 
theories,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  smaller  states. 
If  our  agriculture  and  internal  commerce  be  estimated  as  ten,  and 
our  external  commerce  as  one,  the  increase  of  the  first  at  one 
tenth,  would  be  equal  to  doubling  the  latter.  Now  if  the  abund* 
ance  of  the  means  of  exchange  which  a  paper  currency  affords,  be 
somewhat  injurious  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  it  may  be 
«o  in  some  degree  must  be  admitted,  it  is  so  beneficial  to  our 
greater  object,  as  to  allow  of  no  hesitation  in  determining  which 
of  the  two  must  submit. 

Whatever  may  be  used  as  the  measure  of  value,  whether  it  be 
a  metallic  or  paper  standard,  must  be  in  sufl^cient  quantity  for  t!be 
speedy  exchange  apd  circulation  of  commodities ;  as  the  quantum 
of  national  wealth  increases,  an  increase  must  be  required  in  this 
medium  of  values  \  for  though  by  various  contrivances  an  economy 
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in  the  use  of  this  standard  has  been  introduced  into  tUs  kingdooi^ 
yet  that  economy  has  not  been  so  great  as  toenpetsede  theneces* 
sitY  of  some  increase,  as  the  amount  of  values  increase* 
. .  It  inaif  peihapft  be  suocessfuUy  contended^,  tbat  too  great  a 
p€(VtiMi  of  this  Biedtum  ^rannot  be  issued  if  the  issuers  besohreiit 
and^  prudent  \  if  they  isisue  no  more  than  is  really  profitable  to 
themy  and  issue  none  upon  insufficieat  or  unconvertible  securities; 
if  they  issued  m0re  than  the  proper  quantity  which  the  necessities 
of  ^he  community  required^  it  would  be  corrected  either  by  retum<^ 
tng  on  them  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  profit,  or  it  would  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  so  low,  as  that  the  issue  of  a  large  sum  would  pro- 
duce no  more  benefit  with  a  greater  risk,  than  they  would  acqunre 
by  the  issue  of  a  smaller  sum  with  a  diminished  risk. 

It  will  appear  probable,  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  of  the  coui^try  bankers,  wore  at  no  period  greater  than  dieiequip 
aitefacilitv  which  the.  exchange  of  commodilses  demanded,  if  we 
consider  that  the  interest  of  money  has  never  been  lower  during  the 
period  under  our  considezatioa  than  the  legal  maximum  $  that  the 
best  landed  securities,  with  the  most  approved  assurance  fat  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  could  not  obtain  money  at  less 
than  five  per  cenU  and  that  more  has  been  given,  ekherby  borrow- 
ing oh  redeemable  annuities,  or  in  the  shape  of  procuralaoa  or  com- 
mission, or  under  some  title  framed  to  evade  our  absurd  laws 
a^inst  usury. 

I  It  must  be  allowed,  that  among  the  many  individuals  who  have 
issued  bills,  some  have  been  too  iz^Yi  and  improvident  $  and  by 
lending  the  funds  thus  raised  either  on  insufficient  or  unconvertible 
securities,  or  by  employing  them  in  unsuccessful  speculations,  in 
objects  distinct  from  banking,  have  suffered  themselves,  and  have 
inflicted  on  others,  the  most  severe  calamities.  This,  though  a  great 
evU.to  the  individuals,  was  not  equally  injurious  to  the  community; 
the  labor  put.in  motion  by  this  capital  produced  riches  sometimes  to 
the  nation  at  large  \  and  frequently  the  effects  of  that  labour  were 
more  beneficial  to  one  part  of  the  community,  than  the  evil  suffered 
was  injurious  to  another. 

The  evils  arising  even  from  imprudent  issues,  have  perhaps  been 
estimated  too  high.  The  quantity  so  issued  was  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  circulation,  and  smaller  still  if  compared  with  the 
whole  quantity  of  commodities  whose  exchange  was  facilitated  by 
it}  or  if  compared  with  the  labour  to  whidi»  during  its  continui> 
ance,  it  had  given  activity.  To  whatever  extend  however,  this 
evil  may  have  prevail^,  it  was  only  one  of  those  which  must  occur 
in  the  mixed  condition  of  human  affairs,  which  presents  with  every 
good  some  abatement  of  ,ilL 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rqreseiUation  here  given  of  the  in? 
crease  of  national  wealthy  and  if  m  consequence  of  that  increase  ^ 
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gretter  quantity  of  circulating  medium  became  necesaary,  we  may 
refer  to  hct^  and  examine  v4iat  probfability  there  is  of  an  exceai 
having  existed.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1795)  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  Engittnd  notes  in  cireulalioa  umi^o  j£<  12^7001000 ;  the 
amount  of  goid  dnen  in  circulatfon  has  been  tariotntyestiHtatedij 
some  making  it  about  ^f -12^0,000^  others  stating  it  as  iii^flis 
j^.d0,000,000.  If  we  take  the  medium,  and  cakulate  that  the  gold, 
<and  notes  together  amounted  to  j^.dO,000»000,  it  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  highest  sum  that  at  any  period  tl^  Bank  has  had  in  cip- 
culsttion. 

The  great  increase  then  must  hare  been  in  the  noess  of  the 
country-banks,  which  every  where,  except  in  ^  Metropolis^  ami 
in  some  districts  of  Lancashire,  formed  the  medium  of  exchange 
in  all  smaller  transactions.  If  it  be  considered  that  no  country 
bankers  issued  notea  to  any.  extent  above  the  vahie  of  S.  10,  and 
that  by  far  the  greatser  proportion  were  for  £.8,  and  the  smadler 
^oms,,  that  whoever  had  a  oonsiderabie  amount  in  these  small 
notes  would  naturally  convert  them  into  Bank  of  England  note^ 
.we  shall  not  estimate  the  amount  of  country4>ankers'  paper  very 
high.  ? 

Thenumber  of  country  bankers  has  been  about  eight  hundred:  tal- 
king iton  an  average  that  the  circulation  amounted,  when  at  the  high^ 
est,  to  ^.20,000  for  each,  the  whole  sum  would  be  <£.  16,000,000k 
If  it.  be  supposed  that  the  quantity  in  circulation  in  179^ 
amounted  to  one  third  of  chat  sum,  we  naturally  ask,  if  such  an  in^ 
crease  in  the  circulating  medium  as  10  or  1 1  millions  was  not  abso^ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  requisite  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ini 
creased  quantity  of  our  commodities  ?  If  the  amount  of  the  paper 
in  circulation  or  the  Bank  of  England,  and  especially  of  the  country 
bankers,  is  now  greatly  lessened,  may  it  not  be  attributed  to  the 
depreciation  of  agricultural  produce  and  its  consequences  ?  Was 
not  the  increase  at  one  period,  and  the  diminution  at  another,  in  our 
circulating  medium,  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  oiir  zpt* 
cultural  prosperity  or  adversity  ?  In  fact,  has  not  the  quantity  of 
paper  in  circulation  been  regulated  at  all  times  by  its  own  demand? 

Had  the  superabundance  of  paper  at  one  period,  and  its  jdefi-^ 
ciency  at  another,  been  the  cause  of  the  elevation  and  depressbn  of 
agricultural  products,  would  not  the  same  efiect  have  been,  pro- 
duced on  all  the  other  various  commodities  which  form  the  objects 
of  our  national  wealth  ?  By  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America^ 
:md  the  consequent  introduction  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  silvef^ 
dben  the  only  medium  of  exchange^  the  price  oiall  commodities 
felt  nearly  an  eqml  elevation ;  ami  the  same  would  have  been  the 
case  at  present,  had  the  hypothesis  be^i  correct,  that  the  assumed 
depreciation  in  our  currency  was  the  cause  ol  die  grett  rise  in  agri- 
cultural productions. 
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Of  the  rdative  increase  afpopidatioh^  and  of  fond. 

SoiQe  persona,  in  attempting  to  i&Testigate  the  causes  of  the  present 
distress  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community,  have  thought, 
that  owing  to  the  stimulus  created  by  the  advanced  prices  of  the  di£- 
fnrent  species  of  food,  our  improvements  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  so  large  a  quantity  of  fresh  land  brought  into  cultivation^ 
and  that  previously  in  cultivation  so  much  better  managed  than 
formerly,  that  we  had  increased  our  produce  beyond  the  increase 
of  our  population,  and  thereby  created  a  glut,  which  could  only  be 
relieved  by  lessening  our  cultivation. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  should  not  be  correct,  and  if  from  its 
^neral  belief  it  should  be  acted  upon,  it  may  produce  the  most 
disas^us  effects  to  the  community,  at  a  future  and  no  distant 
period.  An  examination  whether  our  permanent  supply  of  food 
lias  increased  faster  than  our  population,  may,  therefore,  ba  en- 
titled to  an  attentive  investigation. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  every  other  age  and  country; 
the  population  has  kept  pace  with,  or  rather  preceded,  the  supply 
of  food :  on  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  in  the  most  benign  climates, 
4he  want  of  food  has  been  the  great  and  principal  check  to  popu^^ 
lation ;  the  .  labour  of  man,  however  stimulated,  or  however 
£iT0urable  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  lias  in 
no  case  been  sufficient  to  procure  so  much  food  as  to  enable  the 
country  to  spare  for  the  wants  of  other  countries  one  twentieth  of 
its  produce.  Thus  when  scarcity  has  prevailed  the  most  in  England, 
or  in  die  parts  of  southern  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America 
did  not  send  one  fiftieth,  nor  Poland  one  hundredth  part  of  its  pro* 
duceto  all  the  distressed  countries. 

Itiswellknown  that  in  the  year  1812,the  greatest  scarcity  of  food 
was  experienced  in  this  Island ;  and  the  improvements  in  lands  air 
teady  in  cultivation,  with  the  fresh  lands  brought  under  the  plough, 
will  not  befound  sufficiently  considerable  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that 
we  are  now  arrived  at  a  poim,  from  which  we  can  calculate,  camr 
mtmihus  annisy  on  a  supply  of  produce  exceeding,  if  fully  equal,  to 
die  consumption  of  our  increasied  and  increasing  population. 
•  The  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  been  three  millions.  To  feed  the  additional 
population,  would  require  that  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
aores  of  land  should  now  be  sowed  with  wheat  more  than  pro- 
duced that  grain  in  the  year  1795.  As  wheat  cannot  be  grown  on 
the  average  more. frequently  than  once  in  five  years,  ifhere  must  bo 
to  meet  tli^  increased  demand,  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  more  land  iii  arable  culture,  than  was  «o  occupied  at  that 
period. 
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we  may  now  consider  what  probability  Aere^ls,  that  seven 
million  acr«s  have  been  added  to  the  arable  lands  of  the  kingdon 
MTithin  the  last  twenty  years ;  or  that  such  a  <{uantity  is  likely  to  be 
added  for  some  years  to  come,  even  if  the  produce  of  such  a  iaii4 
were  selling  to  a  profit,  instead  of  a  loss  as  it  has  latdy  been. 

To  bring  into  cultivation  and  to  render  iit  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  land  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  nature,  requires  an  ad- 
ranee  of  capital,  of  which  few  persons  not  immediately  oonc«tie4 
m  agriculture,  have  an  accurate  conception.  It  must  difier  ac^ord^ 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  difBculty  with  which  it  can  be  worked^ 
or  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  manure  which  it  requires,  ortii. 
its  vicinity  to  extraneous  substances  fitted  for  improvement.  But 
it  wilt  j^ot  be  thought  too  high  to  estimate  the  expence  which 
must  be  incurred  before  any  return  caill  be  made,  at  j£.10  per  acre^ 

If  this  be  not  over-stated,  and  no  one  who  has  turned  his  atten^ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  land  will  deem  it  so,  then  seventy  or 
eighty  millions  of  capital  must  have  been  added  to  the  agricultural 
stock,  besides  what  has  been  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  lands 
before  in  an  arable  state,  but  not  highly  cultivated. 

It  appears  by  the  Parliamentary  documents,  that  during  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1812,  there  had  been  passed  by  the  Le- 
*gislature,  one  thousand  si^t  hundred  and  forty  bills  for  the  indosaie 
6f  land.  That  the  number  of  these  bills  is  no  accurate  criterion  te 
determine  the  extent  of  fre^  land  brought  into  arable  tillage  must 
be  granted;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  sure  guides  it  may  asust 
conjecture.  It  will  not  be  deemed  too  small  an  estimate,  to  cal- 
culate each  bill  as  providing  for  the  inclosure  of  ten  thousan4 
acres ;  giving  a  result  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres. 
If  tlie  land  brought  into  tillage  without  the  intervention  of  die 
Legislature,  amounts  to  the  same  quantity,  it  would  not  bcf  toge* 
thcr  half  the  additional  extent  of  land  which  our  increased  popula- 
tion requires. 

If  the  additional  quantity  of  land  brought  into  cultivation  had 
been  as  great  as  the  supposition  we  are  combating  contemplates, 
the  number  of  horses  employed  in  agriculture  would  have  ipcreaied 
since  that  impolitic  tax  on  them  was  imposed,  in  a  incbch  greater 
degree  than  they  appear  to  have  done  by  the  accounts  of  the  revenue 
laid  before  Parliament.  Everyone  is  aware  that  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  land  differ  as  mUch  in  the  strength  requiied  for  the  tillage, 
as  they  do  in  the  quantity  and  kind  of  manure  iiecessary  for  their 
improvements.  The  lighter  soils,  which  require  the  greatest  portion 
of  manure,  may  be  worked  perhaps  to  advantage  with  three  horses 
to  each  hundred  acres ;  whilst  the  soils  of  greater  toiacity,  though 
needing  less  manure,  may  require  five  horset  to  tlie  same  quantity 
of  land.  Taking  then  the  average  of  the  reoently  in^roved  tillage 
lands  as  requiring  four  horses  to  each  hundredtiicreSf  and  supponng 
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the  quantity  7,500,1000  acres,  we  should  find  an  increase  of  near 
three  hundred  thousand  husbandry  horses  ;  whereas,  by  th,^  Tax« 
dfBce  returns,  the  increase  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  that 
number. 

4 

If  then  the  quantity  of  new  land  brought  into  cultivation  has  not 
been  adequate  to  supply  what  the  demands  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  people  require,  we  may  take  a  view  of  the  improvements 
tecently  made  in  the  modes  of  cultivation,  and  examine  what  pro* 
bability  there  is,  that  on  an  average  of  years  our  food  has  been  so 
much  increased  on  the  long*cultivated  lands,  as  that  they  should 
have  now  become,  with  the  aid  of  the  newly-cultivated,  more  than 
sufficient  for  our  sustenance. 

As  far  as  the  mere  culture  of  grain,  especially  of  wheat,  goes,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear,  that  ^e  have  made  any  improvement  .on  the 
knowledge  or  tlie  practices  of  our  ancestors*  There  are  not  want- 
ing respectable  authorities  for  the  opinion,  that  by  fallowing  Us% 
dian  formerly,  and  by  ploughing  less  deep,  we  have  been  more  fre<* 
quently  subject  to  mildew  than  in  former  periods.  However  this 
may  be,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  any  material  increase  ix| 
our  crops  has  taken  place,  as  far  as  mere  com  is  concerned. 

Hie  great  improvement  has  been  in  the  introduction  of  turnips^ 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  green  crops,  and  a  general  ame*' 
lioration  of  the  system  of  rotation.  These,  indeed,  are  very  valua- 
ble improvements,  as  by  them  the  land  yields  a.  greater  quantity  of 
sustenance  both  for  man  and  beasts  \  and  by  maintaining  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  latter  than  was  formerly  supported,  the  land 
becomes  improved,  instead  of  being  impoverished,  by  every  succeS'- 
sive  rotation  of  crops. 

Allowing  this  improvement  then  as  gratefully  as  the  most  enthu* 
siastic  agriculturist  can  desire,  we  may  inquire  how  much  these 
improvements  have  extended  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and 
what  real  power  for  feeding  our  population  has  been  derived  from 
them.  The  growth  of  turnips,  of  clover,  of  tares,  and  the  other 
valuable  green  crops,  had  been  making  a  gradual  and  regular  proi* 
gress  for  fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  pa::^  we. are 
now  considering  ;  and  though  that  progress  was  continued  throii^h 
the  whole  period  (till  the  kst  two  yeas's,  when  it  has  received  .a 
check),  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any  uncommon  ex* 
tension,  or  to  have  spread  itself  with  unusual  rapidity. 

In  many  extensive  districts  it  is  now  scarcely  practised. at. aU,  or 
practised  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  as  to  aflbrd  but  small  aid  to. the 
natioiial  subsistence.  It  would  be  estimatmg  sufficiently  l^gfa^tp 
calculate  the  increased  produce  derived  from  land  previously  .under 
&e  arable  culture,  if  we  suppose  itio  have  been  augmen]te4  in  the 
last  twenty  ye^rs,  a  Itttit  mote  than  one  tenth  beyond  what  it  wa^ 
in  the  year  1795. 
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'  tf  the  result  of  this  inTesti^tion,  which  after  all  can  only  approai- 
mate  to  the  truths  should  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  whilst  we  have 
heen  adding  to  our  population  (which  twenty  years  ago  was  ten 
miBions,  and  is  now  thirteen)  three  tenths,  we  have  increased  our 
means  of  subsistence,  by  bringing  fresh  land  into  culture,  somewhat 
mote  than  one  tenth,  and  by  improving  that  already  in  cultivation 
to  about  the  same  extent,  we  shall  then  be  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  other  progressive  countries  have  uniformly  been  ;  we  shall 
then  find  that  our  number  of  people,  and  our  means  of  feeding 
them,  have  kept  an  equal  pace  \  but  that  the  former  in  its  march 
has  somewhat  preceded  the  latter.    . 

•  It  wfll  be  easily  seen  that  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  has  proceeded 
on  the  average  product  of  a  course  of  years,  and  does  not  include 
such  a  year  of  extraordinary  production  as  that  of  1813,  which,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  so  far  exceeded  the  usual .  average  of  our 
harvests,  as  to  have  produced  distress  rather  than  benefit  to  the 
community. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  present  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  all 
agricultural  productions  arises  from  temporary,  or  from  permanent 
causes ;  if  it  arises  from  the  former,  and  is  imagined  to  arise  from 
the  latter,  the  eSect  will  be,  that  we  shall  lessen  our  agricultural 
products  to  an  extent  that  may  produce  a  scarcity  approaching  to 
famine. 


On  the  variations  in  seasons,  and  their  recent  effects  on  agricultu^ 

ral  productions* 

Although  the  price  at  which  productions  will  sell,  is  in  some 
measure,  regulated  by  the  proportion  betwixt  demand  and  supply, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  ratio  of  the  excess  to  the  demand  m 
times  of  superabundance,  or  in  the  ratio  of  deficiency  to  demand 
in  times  of  scarcity.  Thus,  if  the  demand  be  as  ten,  and  the  sup- 
ply as  eleven,  the  price  will  be  depressed  more  than  ten  per  cent* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  be  as  ten,  and  the  supply  as  nine, 
the  price  will  be  raised  more  than  ten  per  cent.  If  the  demand  con- 
timie  the  same,  and  the  supply  be  as  twelve,  the  price  to  which  the 
production  will  be  reduced,  will  be  far  more  than  ten  per  cent* 
lower  than  it  would  have  been  with  a  supply  at  eleven. 
' .  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  this  illustration  farther,  though 
it  will  be  obvious  that  m  the  ease*  of  excess  of  supply  beyond 
demand,  the  depreciation  will  be  much  greater  in  a  commodity 
that  is  qifickly  perishable,  than  in  one  that  will  retain  its  properties^ 
for  a  long  period.  Even  in  aiticles  that  lose  none  of  their  virtues 
by  heiog  preserved^  but  from  their  bulk  require:  considerable  space. 
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the  depreciation  wiU  be  greater  than  ni  tiioae  wfaicli  zit  more  eadfr 
fvmbved  or  stored  at  less  expence.   Thus  potatoes  have  felt  ft  mucin 

£  eater  depreciation  than  wheat,  from  their  perishable  nature  \  and 
>m  being  bulky,  when  raised  at  a  distance  from  a  large  t0wxi  or 
a  popnloQs  district,  they  hare  not  borne  even  die  expence  of  con* 
veyance  to  the  consumers. 

The  prices  of  commodities  are  also  influenced  in  some  meafure, 
and  occasionally  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  prevalence  of 
public  opinion,  as  to  the  proportion  between  demand  and  siqpply  ; 
and,  in  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
those  of  inferior  consideration.  Tins  influence,  howevar^  is  of  a 
transient  kind  ;  and  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  grounded.  Is  gene* 
lally  corrected  before  any  very  injurious  effect  is  produced* 

From  the  great  variety  in  soil  and  climate  within  this  island,  the 
produce  of  our  harvests  generally  does  not  vary  so  much  as  a  slight 
observer  would  suppose.  The  wet  seasons,  which  are  injunkmsto 
our  cold  and  heavy  soils,  are  beneficial  to  those  of  the  opposite 
description;  and  a  summer  of  great  drought,  which  parches 
the  lighter  soils,  and  lessens  dieir  productions,  increases  those  of 
die  heavier  soils.  There  will,  however,  be  variations  in  produc* 
tiveness,  but  usually  not  to  a  great  extent. 

Perhaps  on  a  large  average  of  years,  not  including  one  or  two 
of  very  uncommon  character,  it  will  be  found,  that  talung  the  stand-^ 
ard  as  twenty,  in  the  best  years  their  production  may  have  reached 
twenty-three,  and  the  worst,  not  fallen  short  of  seventeen ;  and 
that  most  of  our  harvests  have  been  at  some  period  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty-three. 

If  the  views  we  have  taken  be  tolerably  correct,  we  may  presume 
diat  for  the  past  twenty  years,  if  our  production  lus  been  as  twenty, 
our  consumption  may  be  estimated  as  twenty-one ;  and  this  esti* 
mate  will  be  confirmed  by  the  excess  of  our  importation  beyond 
our  exportation  of  corn  for  that  period,  as  shown  by  the  publie 
documents. 

Previously  to  the  year  1811,  there  had  been  for  several  years  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  prices  of  com,  such  as  must  have  happened 
If,  as  in  every  other  country,  the  population  had  a  little  preceded 
in  its  march  the  production  of  food.  This  increase  had  given  a 
stimulus  to  agriculture ;  the  capital  which  had  accumulated  in  that 
branch  of  industry  had  been  invested  in  making  furdier  improve- 
ments;  some  extraneous  capital  also  was  attracted  into  the  same 
channel,  and  in  consequence  a  greater  portion  of  labour  was  ezer* 
Cised  in  cukivation  than  it  had  before  received. 

The  harvest  of  1811  was  miserably  deficient ;  and  before  on* 
half  of  it  was  threshed,  the  deficiency  became  obvious ;  prices  rose 
ivith  rapidity,  and  to  a  height  scarcely  ever  known  befaire.  The 
advance  in  price  came  too  late  to  produce  muck  influence  in  tlit 
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ensQu^  faarveft.  Some  spring  wheat  indeed  was  sown  ^  but  iff 
eSbct  in  aiding  national  subsistence  was  triflings  as  the  same  Ismd 
would  probably  have  produced  more  food,  if,  as  usual,  barley,  and 
not  spring  wheat,  had  succeeded  to  turnips. 

The  deficiency  of  the  harvest  of  1811  was  not  made-up  by  thdt 
of  1812,  which  probably  reached  the  average  of  our  usual  piKiduc^ 
tion»  or  one»twentieth  less  than  our  consumption.  The  same  price 
thi»  ciMitinued,  and  appearing  to  be  almost  permanently  fixed  at  a 
rate  ^at  would  pay  the  most  expensive  cultivation,  it  gave  a  stt«» 
mulns  to  still  greater  agricultural  exertions  \  no  cost  was  spared  in 
the  purchase  of  manures ;  every  portion  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
com  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose  ^  the  usual  and  regulaf 
courses  of  cropping  were  generally  deyi^ited  from  ;  and  a  breadth 
of  land  sown,  far  exceeding  what  had  ever  before  been  done« 
Potatoes,  which  had  borne  a  higher  rebttve  price  than  comj  were 
eokiyated  also  to  an  extent  before  unknown. 

The  year  181S  proved  highly  propitious ;  all  the  different  spe^ 
ctes  of  com  were  favoured  by  the  seasons,  whose  variations  seemed 
exactly  executed  as  if  to  promote  abundant  vejgetation ;  the  weather 
whilst  harvesting  this  crop  was  unusually  favourable ;  and  this 
bountiful  supply,  housed  under  such  happy  circumstances,  pf&ved 
8S  good  in  quality,  as  it  was  excessive  in  <}uantity. '  The  impression 
of  its  abundance  upon  the  public  exceeded  the  reaKty  }  and  tigs 
impression  was  further  strengthened  by  the  piety  of  govemmenti 
who  directed  a  special  office  of  grateful  devotion  to  be  offered  ^f-  itt 
alt  the  National  Chinrches  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantum  of  excess  in  thit 
year  of  singular  character.  As  far  as  pretty  extensive  inquiry,  and 
not  inattentive  observation,  may  enable  us,  we  may  attempt  the  cal« 
eolation  tvithout  the  fear  of  erring  very  materially*  Most  of  the 
iiarmers  on  poor  lands,  whose  usual  growth  of  wheat  had  been 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  that  year  allow  that  their  growth 
amounted  to  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  bushels ;  t}K>se  ijn 
better  lands  usually  producing  twenty-four  to  twenty-six,  prodaced 
froift  thirty  to  thirty-two  bushels^  and  on  the  tery  bist  wheat  land6 
0ome  have  stated  their  excess  above  the  usual  production  to  amofunt 
to  ieight  bushels. 

'  Allowing  the  difficulty  of  accuracy,  and  requesting  that  indol* 
gience  which  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
prestimptuous  to  estimate  this  great  production  at  twenty-six» 
taking,  as  before,  the  average  production  as  twenty,  and  the  con^ 
sumption  as  twenty-one  :  this  will  account,  if  tolerably  accurate^ 
for  an  etiormons  depreciation  in  price. 

"  The  happy  events  which  led  td  thii  peace,  followed  each  other  ill 
quick  suctession.'  SoonafterOur  harvest  was  securelyfaoused,  th^ 
fereiin  {>of tl  'w^r^  oj^ed  as  wcM  ^oMV^owni  and  a  large  imppf^ 
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tffdoD  of  fomgn  corn  was  made.  The  words  Pcsfcce  aad  Plmlfr* 
have  been  so  commonly  joined  together,  that  the  public  expected 
some  union  by  which  one  must  necessarily  produce  the  other  \  as 
^a  magical  operation  was  to  be  performed  by  the  cessation  of  war, 
by  which  ei&^  the  earth  was  to  become  more  fertile,  or  the  physi- 
cal necessity  for  food  become  lessened. 

Partly  from  the  clamours  of  the  populacet  partly  from  the  state 
pf  the  foreign  exchanges,  and»  perhaps,  partly  hatame  the  meaMttc 
originated  with  tiinr  politioal  4i|i|K>nents,  the*  aiteiitions  in  th^ 
Ccm-laws,  which  it  was  afterwar<U  found  necessary  to  niahe,.  were 
protracted  by  Ministers  till  the  greaibest  naitohacf  was  effected  i .  and 
then,  when  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  thef  wera  ^laetcd  amidst 
9s  much  popular  oonfttsiiitt  as  could^havt  happened  iiadii  been  done 
9t  d»  proper  pefiod.  <.    i      • 

.  Metwiriiatandingi  die  snipiiiS'  qMiiitUy  <tf  ocof  n  pnedoced  by.  the 
harvest  <rf  1 8 1 3,. tbe  ntarhets  woukL  Aot  hav/^bew  sa  rvdnotisLy  de- 
pressed tf  die  bw  had  pcoiedtd  the  gaow«r.early  against  die  foreign 
^ompaciioit.  A  suAoient  nmaber.iWfniU.  have,  retasaed  their  stock, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  k,  till  armoee  distam  pirk)d>;  .biMi^seim 
on  the  foreign  ccnm,  and  dreading  ia  larger  quantity  tha^^  ew^n  could 
be  imported,  each  rushed  to  the.flB9rket,.d»&  produce  rapidly  ieUj 
^1  at  last  it  seemed  permanently  eoMled  at  .a  price  fiwa.  thirty  to 
fiftjr  fer  eeM.  below  its  actual  ^cosl.  Those  farmert  who  were 
pUq^  to  sell,  and  who  aoe  the  £ur  greaterpsaportiontofthebody, 
priirn  they  wanted  inoaey  to  pay  tbor.  lem,  ta»M#  and  iahounersy 
were  under  the  necessity  of  selling  a  dnuUe  qvaatityi  to  realise  tfa^ 
msUal  ^um  $  and  thvs^a  gh»t  was  produced^  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  senousoonaefttenots* 

.«  The  harvest  of  1^  14  was  by  no  meaoa  abimdfint  in  nuaiitity»  and 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  was  so  bad ,  in  general,  and  yielded  so 
little  flour,  diat  it  may  be faidy  estimated  behx^ivtheavenige r£^ of 
fmt  production.  The  aureus  of  the.  preoeding  great  harvest»>and 
she  qsiantity  imported,  which  was  insraiaed  l^t&^|:pecSationdia|t 
the  Com*-bill  would  raise  the  prioc^  waae  suAcient  for  thatcottsuii^ 
tiOfi  of  the  fsar;  but  left  a  v«ry  small  ?atock  on  hand  to  meet  *tfae 
future  wants  of  the  country.  The  harvest  whkh  followed  in  18 1 5, 
was  a  month  earlier  than  out  harvests  usually  are;  andinmi^^the 
Sttft>hi8  of  the- gt^t  harvest)' fcem  the  imported  ^uamtitVf  aad&pm 
the  harvest  of  1814,  instead  of  twelve  not  more  yasm  dcven 
months'  provision  had  been  consumed,  when  the  next  harvest 
commenced*  .•  ..*...        .  /  '  *  .  'j.     _^   *i  .  .^ 

^  The  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  was  sold,  has  increased  the 
consumption  very  considerably )  and  the  inferior  qualities  of  it, 
iwhich  would  produce  but  fitde  at  the  market,  were  used  for£M>- 
tening  catde,  and  for  odier  purpeseiS'to  whidi  iRrheal-  wma  iwv^ 
appli^  before.    Thus  a  degr^  of  profusioQ  ia  the  lise  of  k  hsfr, 


toreiideied tlie'&ttrjiliis' quantity 6i little 'smU  toNraidi  supplying 
-any future  sesMCci^y  that'  may  occur.  • 

.  The  harvest  of  .18159  which  has  been  before  stated  to  ha^ 
taken  place  a.'  month  earher  than  usual^  found  us  witl^  a  smaU 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  of  an  indifferent  quality  in  thaigraiMiries 
^t  the  sea  ports^  and  but  a  small  stock  in  the  bands  of  the  gfnfwer, 
probably  not  more  dian  sufficient  for  our  consumption  to  the  usual 
.peri<Kl-At  whicli'Mir  com  is  hartesced.      /c 

The  prddtttCfveiMta  of  the  fattrv«st  of  1815,  most  certainly  was 
l>eiow  the-  average  of  our  cooaumpaiitr^  at  leaat  if  tht  wholemay  be 
judgi^dbf  from  the  SMithempMrta  of  the  island  $  tat  «till  the  mocf- 
kets  beoacae  hrtfftgtf^m^  fromobundaiice,  but  &onsthc  infpcrrctished 
xxMiixXWi  of  the^tiraiocs*  Atan  uniWMilly:  early  period  agrest 
quantity  of  new  cora  was  produced  in  the  madcets  ;  the  pxetfsiag 
demandsior  IMnfty  comU  only  brmcuby  won&ctiig  ae  le»  thaii  half 
the  'cesCithe  greater  |mrt  of  iheiyear's  ptodocticn,  and  eyen  that 
}>ecaMsieai|fuficic»t-<!Qia«tiify' only  the  nvost  preasiag  wants  v  the 
inferior  wheats  couM^not  behold) at  any  Tat«4>the  prifoes  weie  so 
iow  thaft  obly  wheat  off h0:  beat  quality  would  iSttiic  the*  palates  even 
of  die  ppor  I  anf)  afOCMtlingly  at  tfab^early.  pevibd  there  isfett  a 
jBcarcity  pf  the  -finest  kiads  oi  wheat;  The  saoie  profusion  >  Jai  the 
inferior  ^ascriptions  has.  condwoed ;  ai^  tks  .probability  is»  diait 
before  the  harvest  arrives^  a  eensihie  xleficseney  will  be  discovered. 
<  'drhas  from  iheiaiann'  prixhioad  by  ah  espectation  of  enormous 
in^rtatiQ^  ef  foatigit.CDriiy  added  to  a  ^rphis  at  liome,  ouroP#i| 
prices  have'ibfseti  vcNhieed  sa!lov^  as  to  bring  Tuin  on  many  culti^ 
Vfito|af4Bd^lass^f:aa{>ttal  to  al^.whkhy  whatever  may  be  the 
future  d^maAdi  muiiit  prevent  thetn  freooa  heatowing  on  the  land  diat 
Jaboty  wbi^  oaa  al0iir4fiableiit  ta^pnodttce  nearly  sufficient  for  out 
fubsist^e*       ,  r. ' ''• 

(f  the>  C<tf  nrbiU  passed  in.  the  last .  session  of  Parliament,  had 
bee^  §^z$^  ,w]ien(  k  waS'.  fiacst  proposed,,  it  is  probable'  that  the 
li^iefr.w^^  havttifceeh.kepeataewiy  its.m 
H^pttlMWt^^i^^ «,  Th^geiianlpsD(asi«m  m  die  use* of  oortit^^oiiJkl 
^ot  l^M|e  j^^n^plaire ;.  aoiie.ofidLetsurpkia  would  ha^ie  beem  stoMd 
to  meet  funme/iicijodi  oSacanci^.;  andithel^nd  whoee  culture  :tl 
»aM«.sligbf^g^ifieglected4  woolii  have  been  kept  up  to  that  full 
p9iii^D#i-i^odiaQiM^  WBbickis  nawiBam  tkeloss4»f«oa|mfabgtaduidlf 
^iawisl^uig*  :  •  .  ■  J  ».;  >     j  •    •:.>:.  "ij.  j»      ••   '  '  ii 

On  the  prewU  mif^ure  eff&sts.qfthe  Depression  of  Agniad$fat$i 

It  is  isiot  vm^sual  to  bear  those  ^bohave  paidl)ut  sligbtattientspa 

tx^fi^mw^  9f  »Agri«*»»ejriteV'^,tf^>««l««P>  ^^^  *  jQSftt  or 
*r^p<»iK^unJ^^  fib9^d>vi«fi4(i0t|xex<^so>A)ii^  iisxx^is^zi.}i 
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compliiined  of  at  prMent)  especially  when  fcXkmintt  jean  in  ifMefc' 
the  cultivators  have  gsuned  large  profits.  They  ask^  Cttaot  those 
wh6  during  several  ye^rs  have  gained  on  the  amonnt  of  their  carn-^ 
tal  a  larger  share  of  profit  than  other  members  of  the  commututy, 
endure  %he  discontinuance,  of  that  profit^  or  even  some  km, 
without  suffering  mm  than  has  bem  inflicted  on  dieir  neigh« 
hours? 

It  may  not  be  ami§s>n  tl^e  first  place  to  remarky  that  in  those 
years  iii  which  the  produce  of  the  land  has  home  die  highest  priceSf 
^ey.have  seldom  been  very  ni^ch.  csused  till  a  large  part  of  die 
grbyrth  of.  the  more  numesous  portion^  thepeeecr  hmtrsf  had  pas« 
eed  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  com^meidianty  the  f actor^ 
or.  .the  meal-man ;  and,  therefoBe^  those  who  most  needed,  have 
been  the  least  benefited  by  such  high  prices.  The  fact  is  that  die 
smaller  class  of  farmers  are  under  die  necessity  of  s^ing  their  pro* 
duce  .early ;  long  befioiro  the  deficiency  is  appanoat ;  and  dierefdre^ 
pever  can  have  die  full  benefit  which  the  ricner  part  of  the  profes- 
sion^  die  smaller  number,  may  somedmes  gain. 

Very  high. prices  of  ptoduce,  suck  as  were  obtained  duree  or 
four,  years  ago,  have  been  occasioned  by  ^cppps  deficient  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  ;  and  then,  such  advanced  ^prices  amounted  to 
but  little  nu»ce  on  the  ^sjiole  growth  of  the  year,  than  a  good 
crop  -  woYild  have^pr9dnced  at  lower  piices. 

!  Whatever  <gatns  have  been  made  in  prosperous  years  by  the 
great  mass  of  cultivatorsy  however  much  they  may  have  mcreased 
their  substance -during  those  years^it  has  not  nsuallybeen  diverted 
into  other  channels  dian.thar  in  which  it  has  been  aoqnired.  It 
has,  generally  been  expended  eidier  in  impRmng^  dies6il already 
under  culdvadon,;  or  in  pfepariag  hnd^  beme in  anq^ected^tate, 
to  bear  the  most  valuable  crops.  .  Thus  this  increase  of  pfopertv» 
Udded  to  what,  diey  had  b^^re  inveeted  in  a|ptiettltlire»  has  only 
incce^Ued  jtheirWss.  It  ii^  ahuQSt*  needless  to^slste,  diat  sdl  fand 
recendy  brought  intOreuktigitioc^'ii^ead  of  repaying  aay  part  of 
)^e  capital  expended  upoi^  it^or.  even  any  iatere^i^  has  not  ^asd 
the  annual  expenses  of  $fii^  labour,  and  taxes ;  and  the  loss  has 
been  .equal  to  the  <^ral  eii^^  - 

!  .It wiU. thus appeaic,: that  a  sei^ of  yfai»>Qf  aaodflrate  psospecity 
»hd  accumulaiaoni  it  4iat  ^eenmulwtion  haftheen^  te^mested^  in 
(He  soil,  is;not  a  i^ooapen^atipn  eqwralent  ten  die.<ysBslsDna^eicBts 
which  die  tfra  la^jears. hwre  produced  $  in  wUchijifofaafalythe 
w}icde.rinital  <^ftte  cos$i.land  in  tlus  khigdeQiihasHl^envitfml^^ 
far.  as  rents  have  heen  paid,)  not  out  of  the  promts,  but  -^  out  o£we 
Camul of  i|be^ldtivj|tctrfl^  ;♦      -        .    ::  r-^  .'".  *     : 

fallen  p^ith^la^ie^      poor^  whose  wagts»-  indetfd^  have  not  been 
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kMntd^  tlie  fttS  extent  of  the  redueed  prices  of  the  produce  ofi 
die  land^  and  who,  could  they  obtain  employment,  would  have  no 
gxtatieason  to  complain  ^  but  their  sufierings  arise  from  the  scar* 
city  of  labour.*''  Hie  farmer  ha§  no  means,  and  no  inducement  to 
rtoldoylabourers,  the  cost  of  whose  labour  is  greater  than  he  can 
hope  to  b^  paid  for ;  and  should  com  now  become  higher  in  price, 
the  greater  part  of  his  growth  being  sold,  he  would  still  be  unable 
to  pay  ibose  whom,  excited  by  hopes  of  further  improrement,  ho 
inight  wish  to  employ. 

At  iio  period  m  the  memory  of  lAan,  has  tfiere  beensogreata 
portion  c^indostriovs  agrkultural  labourers  absolntely  destitute  ae 
^t  As  (present  moment*  'Iliey  cannot  procure  employment,  and 
parochial  relief  is  doled  out  with  a  scanty  hand,  by  those  who 
want  even  die  pittance  that  is  bestowed  to  pay  the  tew.workmen 
they  aie  obliged  to  employ*  This  evil  is  not  likely  to  be  lessened, 
but,  on  the  contrary^  must  increase  as  the  capital  of  the  farmers 
lipproaches  neater  to-  annihilation. :  To  them  it  will  be  of  no 
consequence  that  labowr  ie  cheap,  and  com  scarce.  The  capital^ 
whidi,  by  settmg  in  ;niotian  the  labour,  wbuld  increase  the  quantity 
of  com  grown,  is^  •departed,  and  a  loi^  period  must  elapse  before 
it  c^m  be  again  cril|}ceed« 

.   The  meobaiiics  and^tradesmen,  whose  principal  dependance  was 

on  the  agriculturists,  and  who  form  a  very^  hiTge  proportidn  of  t^ 

kingdom^  are  in  a  sttoation  not  much  better  dian  the  labouring 

poor.    Their  best  customers  can  scarcely  employ  them ;  and  for 

^  little  trade  they  have,  instead-of  being  paid  with  punctuality 

>8  heretofore,  they  a«o  gtad  to  receive  a  very  small  proportion,  and 

defer  the  remaiitder  |0(»^  future  period.    Tins  evil  extends  to  :dl 

.Ae  other  classes  not  immediately  de}N»dant  on  the  agticidtiiritts*; 

lind  it  would  bo  difficult  to 'point  out  a  single  branch  of  hidustry, 

,Aat>  not  suffining  upder  the  influence  of  the  seneral  dejiression. 

!  :The  h%her  classes  of  the  community,  the  knded  prbprietors, 

whose  wealth  and  rank  are  as  beneficial  to  the  poor  as  to  them- 

tdfes^  must  sttfier  in  dietr  revenues  and  their  comforts,  as  weU  as 

an  th^  feelings.    They  have  been  wmmmted  in  firinjg  very  nearljf 

up  to  their  anmial  iBeomes4  and,  in  general,  Cannot  be  capable  of 

Tcsy  gn^t   fetvepchments,  without  denying   tlii6m|fte1v^   ^^'^^ 

oomforts^  and.evoD  lunries,  an  the  furnishing  of  which;  hmnerbt^ 

sMtmmbem  o£ilit community  have  found  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Ini^'notorioos  dM  tents  cannot  be  peid,  except  in  a  fewpardXl 

ip^tiipces  1  that  as;  the  affiul  of  the  tenants  is  diminished,  W^ 

jmm  of  psiying  omift  become  lessened^  and,  Ibr.matiy  eztduKe 

Joni^aQd  of  lan^  no  ten^utts  will  be  found:  ^ho  hiiiVe  tb«  wUiitiBit 

,pidtiii«tteg  the*.    Thosthsrt  impemnt  dass,  the  pdliiirs  and!the 

jGimtinents  of  our  0OQistf|>  inre  sltendy  in  sMie  dq[imy  ahd  must 
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more  extensivetyi  hereafter  become  sharers  m  the  general  calamity* 
This  slight  sketch  of  the  evHs  which  have  alineady  resulted  ^m 
the  depression  of  agriculturey  and  whose  extent  must  be  yet 
icicreasingy  is  by  no  means  overcharged.  The  subject  ts  too 
painful,  or  it  might  be  much  enlarged.  Alarming)  howeveri  as 
this  r^esentation  is^  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  those  which  the 
future,  presents.  The  distress  of  the  agricultuHsts  has  been  stated 
ta  h^ve  diteady  dimiitM^ted  the  labour  applied  to  the  land.  The 
withdrawing  of  the  labour  will  diminish-tfie  produce;*^ and  if 
the  opinions  befoie  sta^»  of  the  propoftiM^^'betMreett  otir  supply 
of  food,  and  our  eonsttniption,  be  nea«4y  eon^t;  af  very  small 
diminution  in  our  produce,  which  is  already  begun,  and  will 
surely  continue,  must  reduce  the  community  to  a  state  approaching 
to  £unine. 

,  It  may  appeal^  ridicu!ousto  those  who  suppose  we  are  over- 
loaded widt  food,  to*  talk  of  approaching  famirtie:  they  maytfiink, 
that  having  already  too  much  corn,  we  sliali  never  again  feel  a 
deficiency  of  that  necessary  article ;  but  let  it  be  considered,  that 
during  twenty  years,  we  have  regularly,  with  one  exceptioti,  felt  a 
deficiency  V  that  In  the  iKrhole  of  that  period,  if  hot  rapidly,  our 
agriculture  was  regularly  increasing,  whereas  now  it  is  at  least  as 
rapidly  on  tj^e  decline;  that  many  producing  farms  ai'e  now 
si)sdutety  and  tota)!y  without  cultivation ;  that  the  number  6f 
9ndi  farms  is*  daily  increasing ;  ^  that  die  land  which  has  hitherto 
.  enjoyed  Its  full  portion  of  labour,  is  deprived  of  the  greater  pdrt ; 
-and  that  die  population  has  increased,  and  wi]]  cont'mue  to  A6  s6 
till  it  is  checked  by  a  scarcity  of  food.  If  these  facts  are  correct^ 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  controverted;  the 
ftime  cannot  be  v^^  distant  When  our  culdvation  wilt  be  so  much 
.diminished,  that  after  a  harvest*  but  a  little  below  the  ordinary  rate 
.of  productiveness^  our  deficiency  in  com  mustbe  too  great  for  any 
(Surplus  in;  foreign  countries  to  supply  our  wants, -however  high 
•dieprice  we  may  offer  forit.  » 

i,.  Jf  itbe  true  that  at  Ae  cdmmenceiiient  of  the  last  hitv^fet,  there 
\was'nota  surphis  of  wheat  sufficient  to  supply  us  for  more  thafia 
:mohdi ;  -that  the  produce  of  the  last  ^yearxilras  below  the  averlfge 
*df  twelvi.  momiisV  consumpdon  ;  that '  ttnless  th^  next  haYve^t 
^happens  ^  early  as  the  last,  thirteen  months'  cc^s^^ption  win  b^ 
.  requisate  ;  that  titn>m  the 'disti»es8  bf  the  farmer*;  the  mat^fets  eslity 
.  became  overkstad^,  and -were  depressed  to'  i  pricte  that  <^^afed 

£bf usioh  iti  die  tise  6f  whfcat ;  that  the  cuttivadon  of  potatOt^s, 
alt  useful  substitike  for  wheat,  has,  frbm  *  this. losses  sustiMM, 
.  neariy  ceased,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  or  poptiloUs 
•.4hfaicts4  '  and'if '  We  edn*ider  diat  the  pttce  of  Wheat  i^ffi'most 
.)^sjo£;^isopeso''Wgh,  ^s  to  tudicatje^  k'  seat«ky- ratlief  thtifi  a 
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surpittt^'  wm  may  cQQdtiide»  di%t  z  considerably  i^ff^fi  p(  wsxatjfn^ 
ptevail  before  any  new  wheat  h  prQ4uce4r 

.  If  sQch  scarcity  should  happen,  and  a  probabiliity  appear  of  such 
a  price  being  maintained  as  will  repay  the  expenc^  of  cukivatioaj' 
those  who  have  not  quite  es^l^austed  their  powers,  may  contiime 
the  growdh  of  com  to  a  moderate  extent;  but,  should  it  happen 
that  the  poeaenfi  depre^slpo  continues^  t)^  prospect,  will^be^gloomy 
indeed :  the.  getat  nuipber  of  cuJl^Fatortf  w^  will  b^e^t^i^n  4civea 
from  the  ocH^npi^tio^the  increase4  (quantity  of  land  withont  cuituref 
and-  the  ^lovfnlyv  annp^r  uvrw^ch-^wl^altis  ^-ful^v^ted.  will  be. 
mana^edf.  m|ls^  prciGUce  scarcity,  f 2HE9tn€^*9Ad  ^epopuliitipnf      ^    u 

SuggesiwTU/in' Allanaiing  i fie  Present  l)lstressr>^  . .»  ,. 

'    «  «        •  -        •  *  '  .       .     .     ^ ,   -    - 

If  we  cau^.stllQM'i.ouise^Yes  (o  suppo3^».that.withput  a  forfeiture 
of  |Ii^  public^  ^g^igefl^ents  to  tli^  public  cr<:ditor;s,  without  n^lect? 
ing  the  future  defence  of  the  country,  without  ingratitude  to, its 
gallant  defenders,  and  without  lessening  the  mo£>f  jus^ul  jest^blisHr 
me^tSi  we  could  reduce,  our  expenditHre.  so  much,  as  tp  enable 
fpinister^s  to  take  off  the  great  weight  of  taxatiou,.  it  would  be.  easy 
to  anticipate^n  effectual  remedy  for  our  d'lstres^^  as  thei^ the  price 
of  e^h  ar^cle  which  compose^  the  cosit  of  corn,  would  spfficienjly 
falL^  But  the  dividends  mus(  be  paid  ^  the  ships,  the  ipagazjiuesy 
and  stores,  naval  .and  militarv,  must  be  Ii;ept,.upt  our  h^pes 
must  receive  theif  (^u^  too  in^q|iate)  reflpfinerfitipws ;  the  varioi^ 
public  establishments,  mus^  be  ^^upp.orte4  >.  ^nd,  therefore,  ^e  c^x^ 
scarcely,  hope  for  a  gre^t  relief  frpiri  .tWs  burden,  till  ,tl)e.r(die^ 
pi  the  (Qommunity  shsdl  be  again  bro\ight  Anto  than  progressive  ^i^te 
pf  increase,,  which,  notwithstanding  t^e  universal  preyalence  p£  the 
most  expensive,  wars,  was.  going  „on  for  twenty  .yeai:^,  and  vdiicli 
fecefv^d  ^  check  through  ibe  ruin  pf .  tha^  branch  of  iou^ustry^ 
which,  in.  importance  and  extent,  es^ceedp  the  .whole  of  tl^e  ptners^ 
,,  We  have  indeed  beeii  inforfp^d,  jhat  ahpift  seveij  pr  ^jght  ipilr 
lions  of  taxation  may  Be  this  year  dispensed  with,  and.^hat,  >sp  fs^'^ 
the  bufden  fjn  ^e  community  will  be,  lessepet}.  4f  we  ^llpw,  as 
itl  (j^dpur  we  must,  that  those  ^n^rusted  with  the..ad!:pinist];at^ 
pf  pi^bUc  ^aiWf  are  ^ikely  to  be  best  inforj;ped  i§  to,  the  extent  9iF 
jhe.  $\!ii][plie$  which,  the  necessary  expei?f:^s  of  goyejinment  requirf> 
th«i  ^i^ne  can4oinf  y^^ill  not  resl^ain  4^.  (f pni  inauiringk  hpw  fw^  <Jje 
mmj^ii  in  w.hjgh  it^  is  .j^ropo&ed  Xo  %hten.the  Ixurdep^.^*  WP^ 
hke|y  to  gijite,  sjpee^ly  ^^<J'  eftcftuaUid  tp  tbose,w;l\9  mos^t^fe^/its 
pressure.  '*  ./,*....      ,'       ..  .-^  ,  .,<.,. 

'  '^^^  Pl^«Pe??tjC>-tax,  propo^pd  t^  bf^uced  «,  o«eJi^;|lf  its  jf espnt 
T^e,  IS.  perhaps^  of  all  the  m(^es,of,>axation^  th^niDSt  e<yiahJet 
effectual,  and  economical,  thathasever  been  introduced  into  this 
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it  Uny  other  country.  Beinti;  |»ri!icibally  4mtmA  Snm:  note  or 
salaries,  which  would  probab^  hairebeen  exMndedoii  non-pio^ 
duCtive  objects,  it  has  had  less  eflect  in  cbeckiiq;  the  iflOfoase  of 
riches,  dtan  any  odier  tax  wUdi  would  have  froduocd  an  eqnai 
sum.  By  bebg  drawn  solely  from  income,  it  Ims  not  trended  on 
tfie  capital  which  lus  been  left  to  produce  by  its  natural  effect  a 
future  increase.  It  is,  besides,  a  tax,  from  which  ^  poover 
Classes,  who  subsist  wholly  by  their  labonr,  ate  totally  exempt ; 
and  this  ought  to  be  a  strong  recommendation  of  it  tootety  man 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  only  tax  urtiich  firtii  on  the  mnn  who 
resides  out  of  the  country,  but  derives  hie  ttmmtmfwm^  kt  and 
who  surely  ought  to  bear  his  proportion  in  ptyinfr  tfao  interest  of 
that  debt  whidi  has  been  incurred  in  defending  his  propetty*  It 
is  the  only  mode,  by  which  many  of  laf ge  property  mid  small 
expenditure,  the  miserly  and  niggardly,  can  be  made  to  contribute 
their  due  share  to  the  necessities  of  die  state  |  and  to  all  diese 
considerations  we  may  add,  that  it  is  collected  at  a  mtidi  lower 
tate  of  expense  dian  it  would  cost  die  public  to  obtain  the  mme^ 
turn  in  any  other  way. 

These  obsenrations  apply  to  ^t  principle  di  the  tax,  that  every 
income  (excepting  the  mere  wages  of  labour)  should  benr  an  eqi»l 
proportion  of  die  public  burdens.  There  may,  in  the  detail,  be 
many  parts  susceptible  of  improvement;  but  objections  arising 
from  the  detail  do  not  afiect  the  principle,  which  will  scarcely  be 


haraig  no  income,  they  are  now  obliged  to  pay  upon  a  suppo- 
itttious  revenue,  calculated  in  other  times  and  under  other  drcunw 
stances.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  at  die  dme  the 
calculation  was  made,  it  was  generally  deemed  rather  beneficial 
than  oppressive  to  the  body  of  cultivators  ;  butj  if  from  a 
thange  of  circumstances  it  nas  become  injurious  to  diem>  the 
Legislature  can,  and  doubdess  will,  enact  proper  measures  for 
suitable  relief. 

'  The  greatest  or  most  clamorous  objections  to  the  property* 
jtax,  have  been  found  among  the  middling  and  smaller  class  of 
traders  in  the  large  towns.  Divesting  their  objections  of  all  party 
feeling,  and  neglecting  the  mere  oratorical  spoutingi  of  die  flatter- 
ers of  the  populaee,  they  may  be  resdved  into  the  injiary  and 
mortification  of  disclosing  th%  aniountof  di^ir  Incomes  to  Gom^ 
tnissioners*  who,  though  ^undib  tee^ecy^are  aDAtd  wtlh^^pb'vrers 
chosen  to  be  denominated  inquisiloiiair''  .     'ii    t  y^n... 

It  must  be  adihitted,  -that  ^e#6  la^^dan's  piiOSpet%idiiq[Mmd$^«io 
that  mixture  of  coital/  industry  and  6redk^  ftonrwmeh^  die  per- 
sons now  alluded  to  draw  their  subsistencei  a  disclosure  which 
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tetitM  the  ktlor  HHiy  ««iy  seowbly  injvre  bkni  and  ought  to  bt 
flMitt  c«refiill)r  gm^rded  against  ii^  any  future  regulation  of  the 
detMlaof  the  law.  But  it  is  soar<^f  possible  tkit  4he  power  of 
the  CoomiissioneiB  ^ould  be  less^ed  without  depriving  them  of 
dMt  necessary  trontrouU  without -which  all  deriving  theur  profits 
fiom  trades  taid  pr<^e8fiMi9  mighty  if  t)^y  chosei  greatly  evade 

'  die'ts^c*  xj      ».','/   •'"  i  \  1        >>-  .    ^*    ;.   . 

It  ie^weU  hnewn  thsritbeamQUiit  of^^ggregs^ginc^iaeiof  ^^ 
trading>ptrt!Qf  fboii^ommunity:^  -apgfarjed.ili  die  ret^rns-to;^ 
TaK-cme  sMichi  jesd  <Ha9>  their  aff0reiH'nu/9M>QC8  and  weigjit  in  the 
sode  of'«aoisty»Mbt>>^iii<>v®ly^  w^qnm^^  from  this  acox^- 

siclenUe^egiKe  of  s^spicnon  hajS  ^been<  excited  that  evasions  to  a 
great  es^ani wMepmitited  in  ^al class. -  It  isrinost  probable  dM 
diii'SUspickm'cfmy  httvegiren  rise  to  rigouv  afi^^die  part  of  .the 
Surveyors  and  ^Covwiissionersi  and  led  to  some  disagreeable  and 
even  unjust  Medsion^r  theoe,  however^are  minor  evilS9  not  affect- 
isig  Ae  principle-  of  the  tax,  <<  thatcontribudoa  on  income  should 
be  ^ual,"  but  entering  kito  the  detail  which  may  be^  and  probably 
will  be  remedied  by  future  enactments.  ^;  r,  ...; 

After  tfaoe  bbsewarions  on  the  Piopefty  Tax,  we  may  vei^ure 
taanquire,  if  Government  can  affinrd  to  dinunish  the  taxation  to 
l&e  amountof  seven  or  eight  millions,  whether  the  way  proposed, 
dlie  lessening  of  this  tax,  is  so  beneficial  as  less^iiig  tne  imposts 
oir  other  objects  which  press^  with  more  force  on  the  communitj. 

If  .the  great  vobject  of  the  Government  be,  as  it  cannot  be 
daubted-but  it  is,  to  encourage  ci;Mvation  and  to  relieve  agricul« 
twe^an*.  its  present  distress,  the  most  prominent  article  which  pre- 
scnIsitself.fQKr  a  diminution  of  duty  is  malt;  this  tax,  necessary 

'Widhoat  dottbtwiiefi  first  imposed,  is  the  most  heavy  on  the  farmer 
and  die  labowtr  of  jsny  in  our  whole  catalogue  or  imposts.  In 
maoiy  instances'  tl|e  duly  on  malt  amounts  to  much  more  than  the 
PveqMtty  Tsus  at  ten  per  cent,  s  it  most  certainlv  does  so  in  all 

.^m^dwiqg  lands,  on  whi^  labour  is  abundaQ^jr  oestowed.   That 

*.diis  may  UjQt  appear  am. extravagant  assertion,  let  us  supppse  an 
acre  of  land  for  growing  corn  to  pay  a  rent  of  one  pound,  and  a 
.pto|HJPl|*ta3E  of  <>iiecd^ii|g  and  skpence ;  ploughing,  harrowing, 

'.sowing,  reapiQg,>try^.tmg,  and- threshmg,;  t^^^  if  i^be 

wheat,  wiUvequir^  af  least  fourteen  days  of  the  labour  of « one 
mstt)  the!  Jwt^epipciiise  of  the  dsdly  allowance  of  beer,  even  if 

j^wed.by^die.fsfmer,.^!  be  thie^nce4)n  each  day's  labour,  or 
ftmi^  and  sinpen^  Iht^  a^re.    l^qwas  the  dutf  on  malt  is  two-d^^i^t 

:xiM»  ]irioe^|||fKfaipi^(l^pense  on  bis  aae  of  land  will  be  ihree 

thilliiigs  in  malt,  whilst  his  property-tax  il  at  tsn  per  cent,  would 

'be:bni|tdf\<iMMl»l*  i'  There  are  no  doubt  considerable  variations 

uir  die  qnaatum'.  of  iqalt-4uty  paid,  by  each  acrii  of  land  i  spme^ 
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being  in  t>aftture  requires' IMe  labour,  and  con^quenlly  pays:  bii€ 
little  malt  duty  ;  others,  though  in  an  arable  state^  may  be  worked 
to  advantage  with  less  of  hum  An  labour ;  but  the  occupiers  of  such 
land  stand  less  in  need  of  relief  than  those  who,  cultivating  less 
genial  soils,  can  extract  produce  only  by  a  considerable  exertion  of 
labour ;  this  is  the  greater  portion  oif  the  s^rtcukural  commumty, 
and  to  their  relief  ought  the  first  attention  of  Government  to-be 
extended. 

By  diminishing  the  duty  on  malt,  the  agriculturists*  would  feel 
other  and  immediate  benefit }  the  diminution  in '  price  would  in- 
crease the  consumption^  aiid  the  increased  comfumptioa  would 
probably  raise  the  price  of  barley  so  high  a^  to  remutiemtr.  the 
gporwer,  or  at  least  sufficiently  iiigii  to  give  encouragemeiitio  con- 
timie  his  cultivation  of  that  graii^  with  some^  y rospeec.bf  future^ 
adV-aiMage.  .  i  :  ..    ^     .     . 

•  Tho«»gh  not  immediateiy  comieofsed  with  the'SiibjeCt  o£  agrici^ 
ti^al  depressipti^-  it  m^y  not  be  improper  to  hint  that  stductidn  in 
the-ooet  of  beer  wouM  be  beneficial  to  the  health,  tiie  moi-als,  and,, 
consequently,  the  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes  of  soeiety.* 
The  use  of  that  bevetage,  if  pure  and  cheap,  wouM  give  a  chfeck 
to  the  profuse  consumption  of  ardent  spirits^  which,,  however  beue-* 
ficial  in  some  cases,  is,  when  carried  to  excesS)  attended  with 
baneful  efiects. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  if  as  much  of  the  tax  mi  malt 
were  given  up  as  amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  half,'  it  wosid 
benefit  the  whofe  community,  but  especially  the  fana^ers  and> 
labourers  in  a 'greater  degree  than  a  larger  sum  if  deducted  from^ 
the  property  tax. 

The  duty  on  salt  is  one  of  those  very  heavy  imposts  th*t  pressing 
with  peculiar  weight  on  the  two  classes  of  the  communify  which 
we  are  now  considering.  It  is  wdl  known  that  ininml  food  pre* 
served  by  salting  forms  a  oonsid^rji)^  part  of  their  sustenance 
during  fhe  greater  portion  of:  the  yf^ti' and  as  the  tax  is  nearly 
twenty-'fold  more  than  the  or^it^l-oo^j  the  cheapness  of  it  would 
not  cnily  be  advantageous  to  those  who  consume  it  in  preserving 
food,  but  would  extend  its  valuable  use  to  many  purposes  from 
whfeh-^e  high  duty  now  totally;  eSiclufies  it, 

-&o>ptU!id  candles  are  artielesof  necessity  to  the  poc^y-and^s 
indtspensal;de  to  .them  as  to  the  xich  %  the  impost  is  very,  hesivy^  apd 
its  ^tiei^ation,  as  well  as  that  on  leather,  .would  b^  pec^iarly 
ben^ia)*^ 'These  taxes,  the  jpo^t  felt.bytbeftwp  classes rwhom 
we  hgve: CQU^ider^d  as  npK)st  inp^poriant  to  be  reliev^^ji. would  pdt 

'  The  average  quantity  of  malt  that  has  p^id  duty  iiu  tb^  J^st  tvventy 
years,  has  been  26,000,000.  quarters..  If  the  nar  duty,  laid  on  in  J^ff4,  of 
at>.  per  quarter,  be  tahen  ulF,  it  will  amount  to  the  sumlstatcd  in  the  text.    ' 
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am^uhty '  i»(4ttdiiig'  widi  them  the  malt  ta^c,  ta  moTe  than  has  been 
proposed  to  be  taken  from  a  tax  less  onerous  on  the  fiurmers,  and 
principally  falling  now  on  that  portion  of  the  community  who 
have  less  claims  on  the  public  for  indulgence.  ' 

It  is,  perhaps,  dii&cult  for  private  individuals,  to  estimate  what 
degree  of  attentioui  ahould  be  paid  by  ministers  to  public  opinion  $ 
and,  therefore,  harsh  censures  ought  not  to  be  passed  on  their 
conduct,  when  they  appear  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  many 
tojtfae:clafiK>iftrsof  .the.few,  because  those  few  are  collected  toge* 
ther  in  large  m^^e^,  But  it  will  scsireely  be.  doubted,  tbatuf  the 
cultivators:  and  Umr  labourera  wjere  bsougfat. together,  and  their 
opiniQi%^tal(fiiijt  whether:  ten  percm^  as  property  •tax  should  be 
GQtttinuedr«ii4^hiidi»li?s.on  msdt^  salt,  soap^  candles,  and  le^ttbec^ 
bp  ^boli^ecli  or  i^^e.  duties  continued,  and  the  property*t«x 
abolished,  that  they  would  prefer  paying  the  property-tax  td  those 
dvi^ies^  li  then  public,  c^nioar  ought  to  weigh  in  the  scale  of 
public  good*  th^re  i&  no  doubt  ;wbaeh  way  the  maprity  of  ouc 
people,  those  who  inhabit  the  country,  and  suhmt  by.agriou]tiire». 
would  decide. 

.  These  remedies  are  not  pointed  out  as  likely,  to  produce  either 
a  speedy  or  an  effectual  cure  for  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
is  suffering ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  Government  to  administer 
any  other  than  palliatives.  It  is  with  this  conviction,  and  only  as 
a  temporary  measure^  that  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com 
can  be  suggested  :  should  it  be  adopted  for  a  short  time,  and  on  a 
limited  quantity,  it  might,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period,  raise  the 
price  of  com  to  its  cost }  and,  if  that  were  the  case,  it  is  probable 
it  would  prevent  that  extensive  defalcation  in  the  quantity  of  land 
sown,  which  must  otherwise  take  place. 

If,  for  instance,  a  bounty  of  fifteen  shillings  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  was  allowed  on  the  first  500,000  quarters  exported,  unlesSf 
before  that  quantity  was  shipped,  the  average  price  amounted,  to 
eighty  shillings,  and  a  proportionate  bounty  on  other  grain,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bare  prospect  of  that  quantity  being  sent 
out,  would  have  an  effect  on  the  market  sufficient  to  encourage 
future  growth. 

The  taxes  proposed  here  to  he  taken  off,  with  the  bounty  to  be 

.  paid  on  the  exported  corn,  would  not  amount  to  more,  if  so  much, 

gs  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  the  intention  of  removing ; 

and  by  this  mode,  a  greater  relief  will  be  given  to  the  landlords!}  .to 

the  tenantry,  to  the  labourers,  and  to  the  tradesmen  depending  on 

thenafor  employment  -,  as  well  as  to  the  various  manufacturers  and 

merchants,  who  supply  those  traders,  than  by  the  mode  which  has 

been  proposed  in  Parliainent.     And  as  these  classes  form  by  far 

the  largest  portion  of  the  community,  it  may  be  presiuned,  that 

the  whole  population  would  be  much  more  benefited  by  it. 
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The  public  fond$»  that  portion  of  national  wealthy 
|>art  of  the  community  has  lent  on  the  aecurity  of  the  whole  pro* 
perty  of  the  country,  could  not  have  been  carried  to  Aeit  present 
extent,  but  for  the  savings  which  have  enabled  individuals  to  lend 
to  the  public.  As  then  dliese  savings  have  been  diminished  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  losses  which  the  agnculturists  have  sustained, 
it  cannot  be  expected,  until  some  stop  be  put  to  further  diminu« 
tion,  that  any  measure  of  finance,  however  plausible,  will  effect 
that  advance  m  the  funded  property,  which  a  peace  ought  naturallv 
to  have  produced.  As  the  losses  borne  by  the  landed  and  agricul- 
tural interests  have,  for  the  last  two  years,  amounted  to  much 
more  than  the  whole  sum  extracted  from  the  whole  nation  by 
taxes,  the  relief  of  those  bodiea.  from  their  severe  pressure,  and 
their  restoration  to  that  moderate  degree  of  prosperity  they  befcne 
enjoyM,  could  gradually  by  their  accumulation  increase  the  demand 
|or  funded  propertv^  and  thus  give  the  fimdholder  that  benefit, 
which  he  ought  famv  to  have  calculated  upon,  in  the  event  of  such 
»  peace  as  we  Mte  obtained.  .. 
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Either  the  meapt  of  Circiilatidn  miut  b^increased^  or  the  bordem  aod  payBCBlf 
to  which  it  is  liable,  must  be  dimhiithed.    Then  U  no  9thtr  aUtrmiwe. 
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The  fate  cf  this  country  depends  upon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session,  respect- 
ing the  national  currency.  If  noticing  efFectual  be  done,  to  restore 
that  system  of  circulation,  under  which  the  nation  has  flourished,  (the 
nature  and  advantages  of  which  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  iii  t^  following  pages),  ne^  apprehends,  that  tlie  most  fatal 
consequences  must  be  the  necessary  result.  If  the  restriction  oa 
cash  payments  at  the  Bank  be  too  hastily  abolished,  our  circulation 
will  necessarily  be  so  much  reduced  in  its  amount  that  the  revenue 
must  become  more  and  more  unproductive  \ — our  agriculture  must 
sufier  additiooal  degradation  ^--our '  commerce  will  be  still  farther 
diminished ; — and  thousands  of  industrious  labourers,  besides  those 
already  out  of  employment,  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  means  of 
subsistence.  By  an  aagmented*  circulation,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  farther  progress  of  these  calamities  would  be  prevented,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  country  would  soon  be 
restored  to  its  former  state  of  general  prosperity. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  solidity  of  these  doc- 
trines, the  Author  could  not  hesitate  to  lay  before  the  Public,  the 
grounds  of  the  opinions  he  entertains.  The  continuation  of  the 
Bank  Restriction,  unril  a  sp^ific  proportion  of  the  National  Debt 
be  discharged,  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  Taxes  has  been 
effected,  is  the  point  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  inculcate,  and 
which  he  begs  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  reader's  attention. 

That  the  subject  herein  discussed,  is  well  entitled  to  at  least 
Purliamentary  inoestigation^  he  trusts  will  be  generally  admitted ; 
and  that  by  evidence  before  Committees  of  both  Houses,  it  be 
ascertained  \      1.  Whether  the  diminution  of  the  circulating  me- 
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dium  has,  or  has  not  occasioned  our  present  difficulties;  and, 
2.  Whether  an  addition  to  it,  would  not  infallibly  restore  our  na^ 
tional  prosperity.  Both  points  are  capable  of  being  either  proved 
or  dispraoed.  If  this  Session  pass  over^  without  these  two  points 
being  most  carefully  inquired  into,  and  finally  determined  on,  it 
will,  probably,  in  future  times,  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain. 


Orndy  Lodge^  Ham  Common^ 
Slst  March^  1817. 


} 


N.  B.  Any  casual  increase  in  the  price  of  Stocks,  or  any  acci- 
dental addition  to  ovlx  tni^^i  (mglU  not  to  prevent  inquiry.  The 
evil  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  affected  by  such  events, — Nothing 
can  arrest  the  progress  of  a  nation^  calamity,,  but  a/^ootg^  dlftat^* 
^AUGMENTED  CIRCULATION),  the  beneficia]^  influexure  of  which,  by 
the  restoration  of  credit  and  confiden^a,  will  be  felt  oyer  the  whole 
empire. 

For  increasing  the  circulation  in  the  country ^  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  either  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  County  B^nks, 
with  a  sufficient  liumber  of  partners',  ought  to  be  established ;  and 
to  encourage  them  to  fill  up  the  void  now  existing,  the  stamps  on 
•notes  ought  to  be  abolished,  :orgreaitly  reduced^  at  least  for  some 
time.  '    .  .  .'     .  :  \ 
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In  the  course  of  a  long  vnar,  unexampled  in  history,  for 
die  scale  on  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  vast  expendi- 
ture which  it  occa^onedt  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  try 
new  measures,  that  it  n^ght  be  enabled,  to  carry  onthe  con- 
test Its  foreign  expenses  could  not  hare  been  defrayed, 
had  Jt  continued  at  home^  a  drculatioa  in  coin.  It  coin- 
menced  therefbi^  a  new  system,  that  of  a  circuladoa  m 
paper,  not  tsonvertible  into  coin;  with  this  peculiar  cinrmn* 
stance  in  its  favor,  that  it  was  issued,  not  by  the  govemmeift 
of  the  country,  but  by  an  opulent  corporation,  the  amount 
of  whose  issues  was  imder  the  constant  inqpection  and  con« 
troul  of  Parliament.  The  nature  of  this  system,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  and  power 
that  ever  a  natbn  enjoyed,  shall  first  be  bri^y  expfattoed, 
before  the  real  causes  cmF  the  distresses  we  have  lately  expe^ 
rienced,,can  be  thoroughly  understood. 

On  the  Advantages  of  an  Abundant  Circulation. 

Hume  was  the  first  author  who  pointed  out  the  advan* 
tages  of  an  abundant  circulation.  In  his  Essay  on  Public 
Credit,  he  states,  that  among  the  ancients,  it  was  the  practice. 
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to  collect  a  treasure  in  time  of  peace^  for  defraying  die  ex- 
penses of  war ;  he  then  adds  ^*  that  die  opening  (^  this  putM 
lie  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon  affluence  of  gold 
and  silver,  served  as  a  temporary  encouragement  to  industry, 
and  atoned  J  in  some  degree^  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
tvar\^'  Had  Hume  seen  these  later  times,  he  would  have 
spoken  in  more  decisive  tenns,  of  the  advantages  to  be  de* 
rived  from  an  increased  circulation ;  but,  considering  the 
'  period  in  which  he  lived,  his  having  been  impressed  with 
the  sentiments  above  quoted,  is  a  proof  of  his  great  discern- 
menL 

fi.  On  the  Necessity  of  an  Abundant  Grctdation^  in  an  Agri-^ 
etdtural  and  Commercial  Country^  imiumbemdmth heavy 
Debts  and  Taxes. 

•  Thefewn'dnsactionsof  a  simple  people,  can  be  carried  on 
by  the  intenrefadon  of  bailor,  omnith  a  small  qt^tity  of 
specie.  Where  the  greatbody  <tf  ilie  commuiiity  live  remote 
£r<$m  each  other,  and  raise  at  bonie  the  articks  of  food  they 
irequire,  and  manufacture  eveti  their  own  clothing,  money  is 
hot  essential.  But  as  society  mukipHes,  transactions  increase; 
llie  inhat^i^iiits  of  towns  must  purchase  food ^  and  the  inha^ 
txtants  of  the  country  must  procure  from  the  towns,  a 
variety  of  articles .  for  which  they  have  occasion.  Every 
moment  then  teems  with  business.  The  neces^ty  of  abun- 
dant circulatibn  greatly  increases,  when  an  extenme  foreign 
commerce  takes  place.  But  when,  'in  addition  to  domesdCy 
and  to  foreign  commerce,  every  individual  in  the  country^ 
possessed  of  property,  must  pay  a  large  proportion  of  his 
income  into,  the  l^xchequer,  when  immense  sums  are  thence 
constantly  collecting  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  again  recpn- 
Veyed  into  the  provinces,  the  amount  of  circulation  must 

»  Essays  by  David  Hume,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  871.    An  abundant  circu* 
Union  is  now  nectssary,  to  atone  for  the  cabonities  of  peace. 
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ioarease  to  ian  extent,  which  no  metallic  currency^  couM  fur-« 
nishi  Were  it  not  indeed  for  Bank  Notes,  and  Bills  of 
Exchange,  how  could  the-  Exchequer,  annually  rec^ve, 
seventy,  mghty,  or  one  hundred  truUions^  isterling,  (no 
uncommon  expeaditureiliffiing  the  late  war ),'and  circulate 
again  tbjese.iimnense  $vim%  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  ? 
The,  very  timsfer  of^Mobismiis^  in^(20ii^/«Mmid  beriinprac-^ 

*  ,  lit  J  i       '         . 

S.  On  the  superior  Advantages  of /f.  Circulation^  hating 
merely  a  Representative^  instead  of  an  Intrinsic  Value. 

:.    It  will  appear  from  the  followiifjg  o))6eryations,  that  a  cir** 
•culatton  posjsessed  of  representadve  valui*i  has  many  aHiran- 

tages  over  a  coin  circulation,  in  which  intrinsic  value  is  the 
object.  . 

1.  Itie  materials  for  ^  eitcutatibn  in  coin,  must  be  pur- 
dmsed  froiri;  foreign  nations,  ^xeept  by  those  !i»rhp  hdv^ 
mme&.of  the  .preoious*  meiaW at >their  commandv^  If  fifty 
millions  of  goM  and  sibrer  nrast  4>e'^mployed  in  cifc^atieii, 
a:  country^  to  tbatiamotint,  is  impoverished,  tifithout  any 
real  .^D^oessit^ri'  .baying  articles  iost  whidi/  wjth  »•  paper 
drcuJatbn^  it  would  have  nptoc<mioii ;  and  wtoiclH^^oiQef^' 
uwi.maUifdfleiWMlihi^iMse\^^  proUbi^ 

€S.j&4rcatpihUe,offenoe^  I  ^  -      t  ....... 

,,  lQ.bitfi>afp«s^*time%^iieano  ci^dit  or  c^nfideiM^^^qi^^ 
n^^bingrpASsed  esa  mediwn  o£'drculataonr  that  was  not  df 
mtxim^^vt^^  fete  no  toan:  wmld  tben<partmx<ib''pi^0pt^l^4 
pnless  he  received  the  actual  value  delivered  to  hiinM  Fiitiir^ 
B\l^ii9MP»  when  fl0fi»tyJsia^ab4|triftedx)n  a-mor^  sdidsfEmn- 
'?JMiW»r^^T'?^g^i)?wX^  jqtn. give  to  the^seUer,  npfeiei^ta6ve 

'  Mr.  Atwood  calculates,  that  it  would  require  tlie  labor  of  800,000 
aoTe  workmen,  ^r  fl  tu«o?^  ^<?flr,  to  obtain  in  return,  twenty  millions 
pf  guineas..  What  a  waste  of  labor  to  purchase  .gold  at  lhat.4r«te  i— 
See  Proiperiiu  ReUoredi  P.  200.  .      .      :  : 
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tiqh^foi  afiiy  cc^iuilo^ty  the  latter  p^iti  ^th,  for  instance, 
if  paper  money  be  received  in  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  government,  or  any  debt  due  to  an  individual,  or  if  it 
viHl  purchase  any  article  wanted,  it  is  to  the  si^er  fully  as^ 
useful,  and  in  the  payment  of  large  sums,  much  mcare  con- 
venient, than  if  it  had  bem  made  in  the  precious  liietals. 

Jtssfly  is  it  reraarkfid  by  a  Srenohe  author,  ^^  that  if  England 
ware  derived  of  the  advanmges  it  enjoys  from  the  circula* 
tion  of  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  and  were 
obliged  to  replace  them  by  coin  in  gold  and  silver,  how 
BMOxy  ages  would  it  not  require,  to  obtain  diat  mas^  oC 
nietalf  which  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  procure ;  and  what 
sacr^ces  of  goods  and  merchandize  would  it  not  cost- 
her?"" 

2.  It  is  a  great  advantage  attending  a  representative  cir^ 
ctUation,  that  it  can  be  augmmted,  oa  the  foundation  of 
solid  property,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  public^  where- 
as a  drculation^  of  intrinsic  value,  ^  cannot  be  increased  but 
9t:  a.  most  ruinous  expmce^  wdis  liable  to  grear  loss,  from 
^f^t^t  wea^,  andrto  great  diminution,  by  fraudulent 
<(s;ppj:taMon,  Ueiice  the,  miseries  of  former  wars  compared 
tp  the  Jiast*  Circulation  was  impeded,  industry  was  cramp«' 
ed^.and^e  price  of  cpfnmoditiesiell,  while  the  burden,  qf 
taxation  was  augmented.  No  public  tres^uije,  as  Hume 
j«s%  rema;rksK  was  opened,  ^'  i^  itimejmrtbc  caknrnties  ^ 
VflV^r  Whereas  dmjng ;  the  last  war  the  xo«mry  nevei 
eiijpy^  so. ;  much  prosperity,  became^  itS:  circula^n  was 
a^ul^(n(, 

3(«  tit.  ia  anotJier  most  important  advantage  x^sulting^ronlt 

*  Si  l' Angkteire,  privle  des  avafitagesqtrefe  cir^htlon  des  biUdb 
dc  banqtie  ct  des  lettres  de  cterigc  lui  prdcure^,  &oit  obKgfc  de  le<  r«n- 
placer  par  des  monnoies  d'or  et  d'argent,  co^^bien  de  sidcles  nefy^ 
drott-il  pas  pour  acqufrir  la  masse  de  ni6tal  qui  sero^t  n6cessairej  ct 
quels  sacrifices  en  dent6es  et  en  marchandises  son  acquisition  np  cou- 
teroit-il  pas  ?— -JBwai  sur  le  Crfdit  Gommerciat,  p,  47,  note. 
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representative  circulition,  that  it  is  not  Uatk  to  be  hoarded. 
So  unfiling  are  those  possessed  of  metalUc  currena/j  to 
part  with  it,  that  a  great  revenue  can  never  be  raised,  where 
coin  is  the  medium  of  transfer.  In  France,  its  coin  is  estU 
mated  at  ninety  millions  sterling,  yet  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty it  furnishes  a  revenue  of  80  millions,  or  l£  8^.  Sd^ 
per  head }  whereas  in  Scotland,  a  country  so  inferior  to 
France  in  regard  to  soil,  climate,  and.  productions,  each" 
indi^doal  pays,  in  representative  currency,  at  the  rate  of  2L' 
6^r  Sd.y  or  more  than  double.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
ah:itidus  for  a  am  circulation^  or  what  is  nearly  the  same 
diing;  a  paper  circulation  convertible  into  coin  on  demand,: 
nitist  be  satisfied  witli  a  coin  revenue j  and  all  the  circum* 
stabce^  therewith  connected. 

4.  Result  (ifihe  New  Sj^tein  of  Circulation. 

On  the  foundation  of  an  abundant  circulation  not  con^ 
vertible  into  coin,  we  were  enabled  to  pay  enormous  taxes ; 
to  borrow  sums  of  money  beyond  all  former  example ;  to^ 
carry  on,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  most  exten^ve  wars  ; 
to  subsidize  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe ;  to  resist 
aiid  ultimately  to  conquer  the  most  formidable  power  that 
modem  times  has  produced  ;  and  yet  our  agriculture,  omr 
hiahufactures,  and  our  commerce,  never  were  in  so  flourish- 
tng  a  state.  History  does  not  furnish  an  example  of  a  na* 
(iori,"i^ich  abroad,  ever  made  such  almost  incredSble 
^ertions,  and  where  at  homCy  so  many  millions  of  people 
enjoyed  all  the  nlKressaries,  all  the  comforts,  and  all  the 
Wxuries  of  life ;  all  arising  from  a  jucScious  ^stem  of 
i&imdaftt  circulation* 

lATe  fehall  next  proceed  to  explain  the  causes  of  that.fatat 
Keverse  ivhich-  w^  >now  experiimcie* 
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5.  Sources  off  he  National  Distresses,     i 

Many  iatelligentpersons  are  of  opinion,  that  cur  distresses 
ought  to  be  solely  attributed  tfl  excessive.  tOf^pation^,  That 
our  taxes  are  enormous  j  that  they  are  most  severely Jfelt 
by  every  class  of  the, community.;  ;:5^  that,t|i,ey  Q^casioiiL 
much  distress,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  ojightjiot^hQweyCTi^  to 
be  forgotten,  that  we  were  lately  subjected  to  a  much  heqvier 
load  of  taxation^  without. feeling  it  so  much  as  we  now  do. 
With  the  malt-tax,  which  pressed  so  severely  on  the  landed 
and  farming  interests;  and  the  property,  tax,  which  absorbed 
the  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  every  ipdiyidual,  we  did  ijipt 
suffer  so  grievously  as  at  the  present  moment. ,.  Our  dis- 
tresses therefore,  cannot  be  solely  ascribed  to  excessive  tax- 
ation, though,  when  joined  tp  oAer  causes,,  affecting,  first 
our  agricultural,  and  next  pur  commercial  interests^  it  must 
have  necessarily  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  extent 
of  the  mischief. 

1.  Causes  of  our  Jgriculfuraj  Distresses*  The  exer- 
tions made  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  country^  and  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  its  agricultural  productioiits,  are 
quite  unparalleled  in  history.  Hence,  for  the  first  tim^ 
during  ji  period  of  above  twenty  years,  we  were  enabled, 
even  with  ^  an, ,  ordinary  bafyest,..  not^y ithstanding  a  rapidly 
increasing  population^  tp  supply  ourselves,  with  a  sufficirot 
qu^tityj  pf^  grain  ;  but  the '  crops  of  1813^  and  1814,  wpre 
extremely  productive,  and  the  stock  of  com  in  hand^  ia 
autumn  i  8 1  ^^  "wa^  veiy  consider abje^,  while  the  dem^d . wa^ 
limited  rarely  exceeding  what  was  necessary  tQ  ^^upplv., 
what  i^  qpnfimpiily  call^cl  **a  hapd-^ni-mputb  ffmsvpft^p^^^^ 

>  Theie  p^icular^are  ably  ezpti^fiia,  m  Ue^ehei  the  Dliti'essed 

state  of  Agriculturists,  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq,  a  fanner  in  {last 
Lothian ;  printed  by  Longman  and  Co,  of  London,  and  Constable  of 
Edinburgh,  An.  1816,  p.  45. 
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Hence  every  market  was  glutted  with  com,  and  a  general 
and  ezcesssiye  fall  of  prices  took  place  over  the  whole 
island. 

2.  This  fall  was  certainly  increased  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  many  suppose. 
The  total  importation  for  the  years  181S  and  1814,  and 
nine  months  of  18 1^^  did  not  exceed  1,780,000  quarters  of 
grain  of  all  descripdons ;  this  is  at  the  rale  of  only  54,000 
quarters  per  month,  or  648,000  quarters  per  anniun.  But 
if  it  consisted  entirely  of  wheat,  (which  was  not  the  case), 
it  would  only  have  been  six  quartern  loaves,  or  26lb.  of 
bread,  to  each  individual  in  Great  Britain ;  and  could  never 
have  had  the  astonishing  effect,  of  reducing  the  home  jnice 
of  wheat  more  than  50  per  cent  \  Such  an  addition,  how- 
ever, brought  from  countries  where  grain  was  cheap,  and 
which  could  be  sold  at  prices,  lower  than  the  expence  of 
raising  that  commodity  in  Great  Britain,  joined  to  the  ap« 
prehension  of  still  greater  importations,  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  deterring  speculators,  or  middle  men,  from  pur- 
chasing grain  of  domestic  gfv^th,  by  which  its  price  at 
market  must  necessarily  have  been  lowered. 

S,  The  great  cause,  however,  of  the  reduced  price,  not 
mily  of  gram^  but  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produc- 
tf GOi,  was,  scarcity  qf  money.  The  public  loan  pf  1815, 
was  much  gi^ter  than  usual,  and  being  contracted  for  on 
low  terms,  nearly  the  whole  floating  mon^  in  thp  country 
was  v^ted  in  purchasing  shares  of  it.  .  Every  shilling  that 
Xoiild  be  procured,  was  likewise  employed  in  purchadng 
stock,  from  the  idea,  that  the  funds  would  rise,  as  the  con- 
sequ^aceof  a  general  peace.  From  these  concurring; cir- 
xui^staaces,  the  country  bankers  became  scarce  of  money, 
fi^  fo^f cLk  p^ecessary  to  curtail  their  arcujaap^,  pv  ti>4^- 

■  # 

*  Brpwn^s  Letters  oa  the  I^istressed  State  of  AgriculturistSy  p.  4L 
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sen  ihdr  discounts ;  while  in  n^my  districts  these  bankers 
had  either  failed,  or  their  notes  were  discredited.  An  idea 
\ms  also  spread  abroad,  that  the  Bank  restriction  would  be 
soon  discontinued.  Owing  to  a  concurrence  of  these  drcum* 
stances^  circulation  in  the  country  was  in  a  great  measure 
aniuhilated,  and  when  the  £cirmers  brought  their  grain  or 
thdr  cattle  to  market,  buyers  were  not  to  be  met  with^ 
except  on  the  most  reduced  terms.  It  is  calculated  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  crop  raised  in  1815,  was  sold'b]^ 
the  farmer  at  f  ths  of  the  sum  expended  in  producing  it/ 

4.  When  to  a  superfluity  of  produce ;  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain ;  and  to  a  scarcity  of  money ;  the  pressure 
of  heavy  taxation,  including  poor-rates,  and  other  parochial 
and  provincial  charges,  was  added,  the  ruin  of  the  agriculf 
tural  interests  can  eaaly  be  accounted  for.  The  presure 
of  taxation  was  not  felt,  when  circulation  wais  abundant, 
and  when  every  article  brought  to  market  could  be  dis>. 
posed  of  without  loss,  and  generally  with  profit ;  but  when 
die  reverse  edme  to  be  the  case,  the  necessary  consequences 
were  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  The  tax-gatherer  would 
not  postpone  his  payment  because  the  farmer  would  not 
procure  a  fair  price  for  his  commodities.  They  must  be 
sold  at  any  priccy  to  pay  his  demand.  The  multitude 
of  industrious  farmers,  in  this  manner  either  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  brought  to  ruin,  probably  far  exceeds  what 
is  commonly  imagined ;  and  had  not  the  prices  improved 
a  little  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  number  would 
teiVe  increased  to  an  extent,  that  would  have  alarmed  tKe 
most  callous. 

2.  Causes  of  our  Commercial  X>istress€S.-^The^  are 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  various  subordinate  causes,  which 
shall  be  explsuned  in  an  Aj^endix,  but  none  of  tidhidh 
would  either  have  taken  place,  or  had  any  decided  influeacei 
had  the  system  of  abundant  circulation  been  maintained. 

'  Sos  Brown's  Letteri,  Ice.  p.  44* 
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^  This  doctrine  has  recently  been  enforced  by  an  author, 
who  unites  great  ability,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial subjects '.  His  opinion  is,  "  That  ten  millions 
of  additional  Bank-notes,  supplied  in  the  spring  of  ISIS, 
would  have  kept  up  the  full  employment  of  the  general 
labourers  throughout  the  country,  whilst  it  would  have  fur- 
nished ample' means  of  additional  employment  to  the  soldiers 
tad  artificers  discharged  by  the  peace.  There  would  then 
hav^'been  no  diiSculty  in  collecting  taxes,  ^nd  no  repining 
at' paying  them.  But  we  have  suffered  our  circulation  to 
stagnate,  and  to  shrink  into  a  compass  unequal  to  continue 
the  reward  of  industry  ;  our  lands  to  become  waste,  and  our 
mmufactories  to  become  desolate ;  and  the  whole  country 
to  be  converted  into  a  work-house,  filled  with  mourning 
and  discontent,  when  a  trifling  addition  to  the  circulating 
medhim,  supplied  in  time,  would  have  arrested  these  fatal 

symptoms  of  deficient  cfa-culation'/* 

♦  -  '.  _ 

6.  On  r4$tQrmg  aCircubHon  in  Coin^  and  ^tboUshing  the 

Bmk  MestricHonp 

.  It  is  a  most  .unfortunate  circumstance,  that  when  the  na- 
tjon4s  brouj;ht  to  such  9  state  of  pecuniary  distress,  by  a 
diminished  circulation,  an  idea  should  be  entertained,  that 
.;injr  advantage  can  be  derived^,  or  any  relief  obtained,  by 
restoring  a  circulation  in  coin.  Instead  of  diininishing,  it 
Will  augment  the  evil.    With  justice  is  it  asked,  "  of  what 

*  See -««  ftoiperity 'Restored^ '  or  'Reflections  on  the  Cause  of  the 

Public  Distresses,  and  on  the  only  means  of  relieving  them,  j^y  Tho- 
xjn^  J^tyvoqif  Esq.  of  Bi^ingh^m*.  Published  by  Bald\rin  fu>d  Co. 
Paternoster  Kpw.  «  fhe  Remedy,"  or  Thoughts  oh  our  Present  Dis- 
tresses, is  written  by  the  saft^e  author.  These  pamphlets  shoiild  be  read 
by  etMy  one,  who  wrshes  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  tbose  important 
jlfsensdfens;"  •": r''  '"    -^      '    .  .  .  »  ■■■%  i  •*.'•■  \- 
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consequence  is  |»y ment  in  ^ecie,  if  we  can  effect  our  «x« 
ehanges  upon  more  easy  and  steady  relations  without  it  ? 
For  a  childish  partiality  of  this  sort,  ought  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation  to  be  sacrificed  ?  Or,  will  any  one  seriously 
maintain,  ihatjbr  such  an  object,  we  ought  to  halve  endured 
a  hundredth  part  t^tlie  si^^ings  we  have  wjfortunakljf 
esperiefwed  r'' 

Let  us  recollect  how  muqh  the  wealth,  the  strength,  and 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  have  continually  developed 
themselves,  more  and  more,  since  the  3ank  restriction  j^rst 
took  place,  increasing,  almost  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  every 
year  during  the  w^r.  If  that  system  had  be^n  kept  up,  as 
it  might  have  been,  none  of  our  present  difEgulties  would 
have  been  felt/  No  man  will  contend,  that  this  nation 
could  have  made  such  gigantic  efforts  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  have  flourished  as  it  did^  had  it  not  been  for 
our  paper  system:  and  if  we  flourished  under  it  in  war,  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  our  not  flourishing  under  it  in 
peace?  Ixl .fact,  we  had  got  into  an  ar^icial stated  wd  if 
upon  the  return  of  peace  it  was  thought  more  expedient  that 
we  should  return  to  a  natural  state,  the  change  ought  to  have 
been  very  slowb/  and  cautioushf  effected,  as  sudden  altera- 
tions are  as  fat^l  in  the  political,  as  in  other  respects.'  There 
was  nothing  wrong  in  the  former  system ;  but  we  suffered  it 
to  fall,  and  we  now  throw  the  blame  upon  that  system 
under  which  we  flourished.*  In  fact,  it  was  not  going  from 
a 'State  of  war  to^hat  of  peace,  but  from  a  state  of  abundant 
to  th^t.  of  diminished  drculatiop^  which  ha$  occasioned  aU 
.our  difiicultieSt 

As  to  the  return  of  payment  in  specie,  it  is  quite  a  delu« 
ision^  The  Bank  may  pay  in  gold,  with  perfect  ease,  in 
iLcQes.  of  confi^c^ce  an4  prosperity ;  but  it  is  morally Jni* 
po^le  for  the  country  to  keep  within  i^  a  si^ffici^t 

."  Prosperity  Restored,  p»  6.    •       '  Pro^p^y  Rest6rc|d,jh  209^ 
»Pitto,  p.  l-Sj  ♦  Ditto,  p,  J  76* 
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quantity  of  bullion  for  any  general.  deman4»  or  to  pay  all 
the  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  obligations  which  are 
kept  constantly  afloat,  to  transact  the  immense  business 
tdiicfa  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  require.  Upon  the  least  alarm,  therefore,  the 
restriction  nmst  be  again  resorted  to ;  and  in  the  interim^ 
wtei  an  addition  to  our  circulation  is  imperiously  demanded^ 
to  save  the  country  from  destrucdon,  its  amount  will  be 
diminished* 

Before  the  fatal  step  of  abolishing  the  Restriction  is 

JinaUy  authorized^  let  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 

land  be  examined  at  the  Bar  of  both  HouseSy^  as  to  the 

amount  qf  Notes  they  can  venture  to  circulate  under  that 

change  of  system. 

Let  us  next  consider,  whether  any  effectual  remedies  can 
be  applkd,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  national  calamity ;  for 
what  we  have  endured,  is  nothing,  c<mipared  to  the  cak« 
change  mities  with  which  we  are  still  threatened. 

?•  The  Remedies  to  be  applied  for  Relieving  Public  Dis^ 
tress,  and  Restoring  our  National  Prosperity. 

In  all  cases  of  public  calamity,  no  effectual  remedy  can 
be  obtained,  but  through  the  medium  of  careful  inquiry. 
The  real  causes  of  distress  must  be  fully  ascertained,  before 
any.  such  remedy  can  be  provided.  It  is  the  more  necessary 
at  present,  as  the  public  at  large  are  not  sufliciently  aware, 
that  a-HScarcity  of  circulation  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
iftiserids '  they  now  experience.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
TneSifi&^byrwhich,  either  the  facts  that  will  prove  it,  can  be 
so  Well  brought  forward,  nor  the  advantages  t)f  the  remedies 
that-i^ay^Bejirtged  necessary,  can  beso  clearly  pointed  out^ 
as  thWKigh  the  medium  of  Committees  of  both  Houses,  and 
the  publication  of  their  reports.  : 
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The  appointment,  therefore,  of  one  or  two  Committees, 
^*  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  drculatipn  of  the  country, 
and  the  means  of  establishing  it  oh  the  most  advantageous 
footing  for  the  public  prosperity,"  is  the  best  foundation 
for  any  measure  to  be  adopted.  It^wa^  in  consequence  of 
the  Reports  of  Select  Committees,  that  the  pecuiuary  dis* 
tresses  of  former  times  were  alleviated ;  and  a  similar  r^toh 
may  now  be  expected,  by  foHowmg  the  same  system.  - 

The  advantages  of  an  investigation  by  a  respeetable 
Committee  are  various : .  1 .  Many  important  facts  will  Be 
ascertained,  which  Would  never  otherwise  be  broughtrto 
light ;  2.  The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  Committee, 
and  the  materials  for  a  judicious  decision  prepared,  previous 
to  its  being  brought  under  the  con^deration  of  the  Hoiise ; 
and,  3.  The  measures  proposed  will  be  considered,  ndt  as 
the  jobs  (^  minister,  but  the  result  of  a  careful  andioMpar- 
tial  invest^ation,  by  those  who  can  have  no  object  m  view, 
but  the  public  advantage. 

If  such  Comimttees  were  appointed,  the  first  object  of 
investigation  naturally  would  be,  1  •  The  amount  of  drcuh- 
tbn  at  diflFefent  periods  since  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war j  to  the  present  period,  and  its  nature ;  2.  The  effects 
which  appear  to  haveresulted  from  an  increased  circulation; 
3.  Whether  the  public  distress^  have  arisen  from  diminished 
circulation,  and  to  what  extent ;  and,  4.  What  is  the  pro* 
per  system,,  in  regard  to  circulation  and  currency,  to  be 
adopted  in  future. 

A  most  unfortunate  Idea  i&  entertained,  that  matters 
should  be  let  abne;  that  the  jevil  will  cure  itself;  nay,  it  is 
ssddjthat  things  are  mending,  and  will  soon  come  round, 
without  P^liamentary  interference.  Let  us  not,  however^ 
trust  the^fale  ^f  %^^tnation,  and  the  future  happniess  of 
every  U^ividml  -in  U,  iQ^sttchfpetulatioaB.  Let  at  4ea6t  die 
solidity  of  such  doctrines  be  proved  h^Uat'SJD.  impartial  and 
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inteUigent  Committee,  and  not  taken  for  granted  wltfaouc 
proof.  If  carefully  inquired  into,  it  will  appear,  that  ibc 
evil  has  taken  toO'  deep  root  to  be  removed  by  palliatives ; 
and  that  great  measures,  or  '^  Qmps  d'Etal^*  are  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  public'. 

.  Among  the  remedies  likely  to  be  recommended,  if  Com- 
mittees of  Inquiry  were  appointed  by  Parliament,  the  folIdW- 
mg  will  probably  be  found  the  most  deserving  of  attention : 
I.  Continuing  the  Bank  Restriction  for  a  definite  period  j 
3*  Augmenting  the  number  of  Bank  of  England  Notes; 
and,  S.  Placing  provincial  circulation  on  a  safe  and  solid 
foundation* 

!•  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  abolishing  the 
restriction  on  the  Bank  of  EngUad,  would  be  opening  the 
box  qf  Pandora^  from  the  destructive  consequences  that 
wQtil4  result  from  it.  How  can  the  Bank  continjue  a  circu* 
lation  of  even  twenty-four  nuUions  (its  amount  on  the  Btk 
day  of  January,  1816),  with  such  ^  check  to.it^  operations? 
With  common  prudence,  the  Directors  capnot  exceed  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  millions.  Will  any  reflecting mindcontem- 
r^te  without  shuddering,  the  effects  of  such  a  reduction  ? 
What  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  diminution  in  our 
circulation,  which  has  already  taken  place  ?  Have  not  the 
tl^.  taxes  biecome  unproductive,  and  o^r ^expenditure  so 
miiich .  exceeded  our  revenue,  that  a  pinching  economy  is 
eiifoi'ced  in  all  the  departments  of  ^he  state ;  the  splendor 
^  tlie  Crown  has  been  eclipsed ;  and  numbers  of ,  those 
l^cavemen  who  triumphed  dX  Waterloo,  ac  Trafalgar,  and  a 
4a|uldli)de  of  other  places,  have  be^^  discharged  with  ^  pre- 

«  Mr.  Atwbod  justly  remarks,  (Prosperity  Restored,  p,  204),  that 
making' moitey  cheap^  necessarily  razkts  property  dear^  and  thurin  an 
itistanttufnstk¥  current  of  the  public  ftarf,  and  tjest^res-  coiifiAdrite 
and*  iprtdit,  .Thbj.piJdDotes  pfoductipn  and  poojSvmi^oD,  4lid  evorf 
|hin|;  dse  on  which  national  prosperity  depends. 
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eipitancy,  as  if  they  were  {)ublic  nuisances,  and  not  the 
renowned  supporters  6f  the  national  fame  and  glory. 
.  But  it  may  be  said^  are  we  never  to  have  a  coin  circular 
tioii  ?  The  proper  answer  is,  "  never^  till  we  can  hiede  it 
with  safety  /*'  arid  that  can  never  be  the  case,  until  the  na- 
tional debt  is  reduced  to  the  amount  of  at  least  from  one 
to  two  hundred  mfllions^  arid  the  taxes  dinunished  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  ten  millions  pei^  annum.  Even  then  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment^  but  at  the  present  mo* 
merit  it  would  be  suicidicaL  An  Act  continuing  the  Re* 
striction  tmtil  these  events  take  place,  would  revive  confix 
dence,  and  would  enable  the  Bank  to  act  without  thedread 
of  disgrace  or  ruin,  if  it  endeavoured  to  restore  matters  to 
its  foraier  prosperous  state. 

2.  it  is  not  only  riecessary,  however^  to  keep  up  i&e 
^unount  of  oux"  existirig  circulation,  but  td  create  an  addi* 
tional  issue  of  money.  A  country,  as  has  been  already 
proved,  cian  never  he  happy  or  prosperous,  without  aa 
abundant  circulation,  more  especially  when  subjected  to  an 
immense  load  of  taxation.  It  would  not  be  too  much^if^tiie 
Bank  of  England  wei%  to  extend  its  circulation  to  tim^ig^fie^ 
imlUons.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  an  author  whose  opriions 
are  theresuk  of  experieriee,  that  local  assistance  to  any  parti* 
cular  trade,  will  be  of  little  avail  It  nmy  have  the  effect 
of  maintaining  its  workmen  for  a  few  months  longer,  Init 
by  whom  are  the-articles  they  produce  to  be  tonsum^d  ? 
But  when^  a  general  assistance  to  all  trades  throughout  ihe 
cowtry,  is  afforded,  (which  the  Bank,  with  a^  iBore%x$* 
tended  df  culatioh,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  wouM  %e4te 
mesgpis  of  supplying),  as  all  trades  are  consumers  of  each 
other's  article,  consumption,  as  well  as  production  ,arQ  j>isr- 
meted,  arid 'industry  woidd  universally  flouri^^  t^ .  pi  v  « 
:,    dt  The  e^tabUsfament^  of  >«ountry  bank^,  has:  certalofy^ 

'  Prosperity  Restored,  p.  183. 
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* 
greatly   promoted  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the 

country.    The  farmer  was  thus  furnished  with  capital  at  his 

door,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  merchant  formerly  was,  to 

\^hich  the  prosperity  of  commerce  was  greatly  owing. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  injudicious,  than  to  per^ 

mit  any  one  to  issue  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 

licensed  for  a  trifle,  and  sanctioned  by  a  public  stamp. 

The  bankruptcy  of  multitudes  of  these  issuers  of  notes,  has 

done  infinite  mischief,  and  thrown  a  slur  on  the  system  of 

paper  circulation,  to  which,  under  proper  regulations,  it  is 

not  liable. 

The  wisdom  of  Parliament,  if  directed  to  that  object, 
would  soon  discover  the  means,  by  which  solidity  and  safety 
could  be  given  to  circuladonin  the  country^  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  brandies  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  the  forma* 
tion  of  county  banks,  or  by  requiring  adequate  security 
from  those  who  acted  as  country  bankers. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  an  objecdon,  that  these  inear 
sores  are  imnecessary,  for  that  ccmsumption  must  precede 
ciitiilalhxD,  and  that  die  former  will  always  create  the  lat- 
ter. It  is,  however,  quite  the  reverse.  Put  money  into 
pecple^s  pockets,  and  they  will  consume.  It  might  as  well 
be  said,  that  a  river  may  be  rendered  navigable  without 
valer,  as  that  goods  will  be  bought,  whejre  circulation  is 
dtficien^ 

It  may  likewise  be  said,  that  an  mcreased  issue  of  Bank 
'Notes  is ,  merely  a  stimulus,  which  may  arrest  our  suiFerings 
for  a  moment,  but  cannot  restore  as  to  healths  The 
aumc,  however,  is  obvious.  Why  should  not  the  experi- 
iMKt  be  tried?  Should  not  bread  be  given  to  the littftgry, 
and  physic  to  the  sick?  What  other  remedy  can  be atpfdidl, 
but  augmented  cirQuladon;  and,  subjected  as  we  are  to  rad 
evils^  unparalleled^in  the  history  <^  the  nation,  should  not 
an  attempt  at  kastbe  made  to  aUefdate  (h€Mf   Such  sdmu- 
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I  ants  have  answered  effectually  on  former  occasions.  Read 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  public  loans  were  entrusted,  at  periods  of  great 
public  difficulty,  and  every  doubt  must  vanish/ 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope^  that  if  the 
measures  above  recommended,  were  adopted,  the  state  of 
the  country  would  •  rapidly  change,  from  a  situation  of 
alarming  distress  to  one  of  a  very  diflferent  description.  By 
the  proposed  additions  to  our  circulating  medium,  any  stag- 
nation in  the  progress  either  of  our  commerce,  manufactures, 
or  agriculture,  would  be  prevented  j  the  revenue  would 
become  productive;  the  price  of  stocks  would  rise; 
money  would  become  accessible  at  a  moderate  rate  of  inte- 
rest ;  local  improvements  would  be  carried  on  with  spirit : 
and  the  country  would  once  more  exhibit  an  iminterrupted 
scene  of  prosperity. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  situation  of  this  country^ 
in  regard  to  credit  and  confidence,  in  April  and  May  1793.  The 
whole  mercantile  world  seemed  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  No 
money  could  be  borrowed  by  private  individuals,  on  almost  any  term»; 
and  the  evil  had  become  so  gre.at»  that  no  mode  of  reli^was  supposed 
to  be  practicable.  Most  fortunately,  government  was  prevailed  upon  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  lending  Exchequer  Bills  to  the  commercial  interest ; 
andy  ai  ifhy  magiCf  all  their  difficulties  instantaneously  vanished ;  yet, 
incredible  as  it  may  now  appear^  the  sum  which  produced  such  astomsh- 
ing  effects  amounted  only  to  2,202,000/.  By  that  iaconsideraUe  ad«> 
vaiice,  in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  **  Confidence 
in  commercial  transactions  ifsas  speedily  restored  ;  a  facility  in  raising 
TRonef  iwis  presenfly  Jeltf  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  through  the 
nrfiole  extent  of  Great  Britstin ;  Ihe  difficulties  in  which  spme  considera- 
]bfe  CQmmercialhouses  were  Involved,  were  thus  removed  $  anumiierbf 
eminent  m«uiu£M:tui;ers,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  who  had-jn 
a  ^eat  degree  suspended  their  wprks,,^e2:«  enabled  to  resume  them,  aqd 
to  afl^rd  employment  to  their  workmen,  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
fte-^^  fipoii  Sie  pubKc  for  support;"  and  all  this  was  effected,  not  only 
withoutexpense;  but  with  a  profit  of  up  wards' of  4000/.  which  was  paid 
into  ihcMfExchequer  I  After  such  a  result,  can  the  utility  of  such  mea^ 
Aures  be  now  questioned  i 
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On  tlie  Subordinate  Causes  of  our  Ccmmercial  Distresses. 

AoKicuLTURB,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  dependent  on 
each  other.  The  one  cannot  suffer  without  the  others  feeling  the 
effects.  The  ruin  of  agriculture  palsies  trade ;  while  on  the  other 
band,  when  manufactures  and  commerce  fall  off,  the  farmer  necessa« 
rtly  wants  a  market  for  his  productions.  The  causes,  therefore,  whieh 
have  produced  our  present  commercial  embarrassments  is  a  subject 
ttniversally  interesting.  They  are  principally  owing  to  the  diminished 
,  amount  of  our  circulation ;  but  they  may  likewise  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  following  circumstances :— 1.  The  cessation  of  war  j— 2.  The  im- 
poyerished  state  of  foreign  countries ; — 3.  The  competition  of  foreign 
manufactures; — 4.  The  vast  emigration  of  British  subjects  to  foreign 
parts  ;-»5.  The  deplorable  situation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies; — 6.  The 
waiit  of  efiicient  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers;  and> 
7.  The  deficiency  in  the  home  market,  occasioned  by  the  distressed 
stste  of  agnculture. 

1.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat  a  state  of  war  is  favourable  to  some 
branches  of  trade,  to  some  articles  of  manufactures,  and  ^ven  to  the 
agriculture  of  particular  districts'.  For  instance,  the  commerce  with 
Russia  for  hemp ;  the  importation  of  wood  for  the  navy ;  the  manu- 
^icture  of  cannons,  shells,  musquets,  sail-cloth,  8cc.  for  the  navy  and 
army;  and  the  immense  demand  for  provisions  of  all  sorts  for  our 
sailors  and  soldiers,  and  food  for  the  horses  employed  in  the  public 
service,  (in  which  there  is  also  much  waste),  all  these  occasioned  an 
immense  circulation,  the  want  of  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
sev^ely  felt  when  the  demand  was  withdrawn.  To  a  certain  degree, 
tbesioiie  revulsion  must  be  felt  at  the  termination  of  every  war,  but 
more  so  atthe  dose  of  the  last,  from  its  longer  duration,  and  the  vast 
scale  on  which  it  was  conducted. 

2.  The  late  tremendous  war,  brought  on  such  a  train  of  cakunitji^s 
on  Europe,  as  it  had  never  before  experienced.    Not  only  yrer^  ijodivir 

'  The  cessation  of  war  was  injarioiis  to  agriculture  osly  locally,  where  tbt  s^pt 
pliet  were  purchased  for  the  nayy  and  army* 
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diuil^pLundered  by  a  ratliless  soldiery,  but  governments  were  systefna-^ 
tically  loaded  with  the  severest  exactions ;  every  species  of  industry 
wait  paralyzed,  and  commerce  checked,  either  by  exorbitant  duties, 
or  by  a  total  prohibition.  The  consequence  of  such  oppressive  mea- 
sures was,  poverty  in  the  eKreme:  which  cannot  be  recovered  for 
many  years,  and  in  the  interim,  foreign  markets  will  not  i^qiure  such 
extensive  supplies  as  formerly* 

S.  It  was  a  favourite  object  with  Buonaparte,  to  establish  manufac* 
tures  on  the  Continent,  competent  to  supply  the  demand,  without  de«^ 
pending  on  British  industry.  For  that  purpose,  the  emigration  of  Bri- 
tish mantrfactarers,  with  their  machinery,  was  promoted.  At  Rouen,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisle,  and  at  Ghent,  cotton  manufactures  were 
established  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  Woollen  manufactures  were  carried  on  in  Saxony :  and 
the  cloth  produced  there,  was,  after  the  peace,  (I  regret  to  add)  pre- 
ferred in  Flanders  to  British  fabrics.  Attempts  were  also  made,  to 
establish  various  sorts  of  hianufactures  in  Russia ;  in  short,  the  whole 
Cominent  seemed  bent  upon  the  same  plan,  that  of  manufacturing  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbours,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  industry. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  £^1  severely  so 
formidable  a  competition. 

4.  The  endless  emigration  of  British  subjects,  must  also  be  severely 
felt  by  those  who  manufacture  goods  for  domestic  consumption.    Not 
only  the  demands  of  these  emigrants  and  their  families  are  wanted ; 
but  alk>  of  all  those,  who  either  directly,  or  circuitously,  were  bene* 
fited  by  them.    Abroad,  these  emigrants  consume  nothing  but  fo- 
reign manufactures;  and  if  they  shall  return,  will  bring  that  taste  with 
them,  and  promote  it  as  a  fashion.     Th$  French  cannot  account  fir 
this  emigration,  except  on  the  idea,  that  tve  are  on  the  krink  of  a  r«^ 
%H)Iutzon  here,  from  the  horrors  of  tmhich  these  emigrants  are  anxums 
to  escape.  The  mischiefs  that  will  be  done,  if  this  migratory  system  con- 
tinue, are  incalculable.    The  resources  of  the  country  will  be  expended 
in  theenrichment  of  foreign  nations  ;  the  revenue  will  be  seriously  a^ 
felted;    British  honour  and  probity  will  be  exchanged  for  foreign 
tinsel :  and  above  all,  numbers  of  the  rising  generation  willbe  t^pei|» 
not  only  with  a  prejudice  against  their,  native  languagi^  custy^xi^  ^po- 
jBtitution,  morality,'  and  religion,  but  will  be  bred  up,  and  t^  f^maktp 
in  particular,  in  the  p«atest  dissoluteness  of  manner^,  apd  ]^vVf,  of 
conduct;    What  taxes  ought  not  to  be  exacted  frppi.thps^  who 
wantonljr  abandon  their  native  country  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  > 
and  who  waste,  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  luxuricsi  what  was  raised 
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bj  the  latoirs  bf  die  British  peaiiat  $  and  which  o«ght»  0a  «ftty 
principle  ef  justice,  to  be  expended  in  the  presenratien  md  the  en^ 
Qouragement  of  domestic  industry  ? 

.  B.  One  gieat  catuse  of  our  present  commercial  dilstresses^  is  to  lie 
attribiUvd  to  thu  presets deplorabk situation  of  Ae  Spanidi  Coloniei; 
wheie  we  might  otherwise  have  had  twdve  millions  and  a  half  Of 
useful  customers.  Without  entering  into  the  policy  of  rendering  the 
Spanish  Colonies  Independent  States,  we  might  hare  insisted  on  the 
privilege  of  trafficking  with  them  directly  fhmi  this  country.  In  that 
respect,  at  least,  thiere  ought  to  hare  been  an  end  put  to  Spanish 
monopoly ;  this  would  have  been  but  a  small  compensation  for  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  we  expended  in  the  preservation  of  Spanish  Intie* 
pendence,  and  emancipating  the  Peninsula  from  the  grasp  of  France^' 
6.  :The  want  :of  efficient  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers, 
is  another  great  source  of  our  commercial  embarassments.  It  ought 
to  be  a  resolution  ia  Parliament,  that  no  minister  shall  presume  to  pro- 
pose any  loan,  subsidy,  or  grant  of  money  whatever,  in  favour  of  any 
power,  tdth  inham  nue  had  not  commetcidl  relations*  Had  such  a 
system  been  enforced  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war;  our 
trade  would  not  have  suffered  to  the  extent  it  has.  When  a  pecuniary 
boon  is  granted  to  a  foreign  power,  it  is  infatuation  in  the  extreme, 
not  to  require. some  compensation;  for  experience  proves,  that  re- 
payment need  never  be  expected* 

.  7*  But  the  great  cause  of  our  n»anufacturing  and  commercial  dis^. 
tresses  at  this  time  is,  the  diminished  demand  of  the  home  ms^lbet,  in 
consequence  of  the  depressed  state  (^agriculture,  by  which  a  difference 
is  made,  to  the  annual  amount  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  millions  ster* 
ling,  in  the  demand  for,  and  purchase  of  goods.  Our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  ought  now  to  be  aware,  that  by  their  violent  attacks  on 
the  landed  and  farming  interests,  they  were  in  fact  endeavouring  to 
dpstroy  those  very  customers,  on  whose  prosperity  they  principally 

*  The  government  of  France  justified  the  conntenance  it  gav«  to  the  r^Maianee 
of  North  America,  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  terms:. 

Extract  from  the  Manifesto  of  His  Moit  Christian  Mqjesty^  pMisked  tit  Pari^ 
*An,  1779. 

His  Majesty  gave  the  King  of  England  plainly  to  understand,  that  he  neither 
mM&j  not  did  be  pretend  to  be,  a  judge  of  the  dispates  with  his  Colom'es ;  mnch  less 
would  it  become  his  Majesty  to  avenge  his  (tiie  King  of  England's)  quarrels : 
tbaXin  consequence,  his  Majesty  was  undei:  no  obligation  to  treat  the  Americans 
as  rebels,  to  exclude  tiiem  from  his  ports,  or  to  prohibit  all  comroerchil  iaterceane 
with  his  subjects.— (4aat(a/  Register^  an.  1779,  p.  301,  State  Papers).  Th*  same 
reasoning  would  now  justify  oar  supporting  the  independence  of  Sj^aiiish  Ameriea. 
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depended.  J  Irifiing  addition  to  the  price  of  breads  tvas  nothing  com» 
pared  to  the  advantage,  of  having  a  demand  for  the  goods  thty  dealt 
in,  from  those  ^on  tohose  property/,  or  by  whose  industry  that  bread 
was  raised.  Thousands  of  dealers,  the  profit  of  whose  sales  will 
Imrdlf  pay  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  liable,  should  now  be  ready  to 
^ admit  the  justness  of  that  position. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  for  resolving  all  these  questions  of 
internal  policy,  that  the  real  internal  state  of  the  country  were  mote 
accurately  known  than  is  the  case  at  present.  As  a  nation  becomes 
more  populous,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  a  number  of  particulars,  of 
Iocs  importance  in  early  periods  of  society,  but  which  afterwards  can" 
not  be  too  minutely  investigated  ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  govern  fifteen 
as  &yc  millions  of  inhabitants.  Upon  this  principle,  the  statistics  of 
China  have  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  an  idea  hi  Europe;  and  without  which,  such  an  immense* 
population  could  not  be  governed,  or  kept  together.  The  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  there,  have  been  cofnducted  with'  the  greatest 
minuteness,  and  have  been  extended  to  300  volumes.  Evely  manda- 
rin, or  governor  of  a  city  or  province,  is  enjoined  to  make  himself 
master  of  all  that  relates  to  his  department ;  and  if  he  cannot  answer 
any.  question  put  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  regarding  the  state  of  the 
district  he  governs,  he  is  dismissed  from  his  office.  By  means  of  such 
inquiries,  carried  on  in  this  country,  we  should  know  exactly  tl» 
number  of  those  employed  in  manufactures  for  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  markets,  and  the' Importance  of  the  former  would  become 
more  apparent.  The  principle  would  their  be  established,  that  trade 
and  manufactures  cannot  prosper,  if  agriculture  be  oppressed^  or  the 
demands  of  the  home  market  materially  diminished. 
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y/\  e  hear,  every  where^  of  pestilential  diseases ;  bnt  we  hear  na 
where,  of  their  true  cause.  To  dissipate  the  dreadful  delusions, 
which  pretraU  upon  the  sub|ecr*—to  assign  .their  true  cause/  and  to 
promulgate  an  efficient  method  of  cure,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
a  work  which  I  am  preparing  for  publication,  according  to  the 
notice  contained  in  the  following  pages* 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  would  |ipt  be  justifiable  in  persons, 
who,  like  myself,  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  to  remain 
silent  under  the  very  alarming  symptoms  of  progressive  scarcity 
which  pervade  the  world,  and  when  several  countries  are  actually 
aitiiicted  with  pestilence,  arising  in  a  great  me:^sure  from  that 
source. 

An  article,  which  appeared  in  the  public  journals  of  the  ISth 
instant,  under  the  head  of  Vienna,  of  the  £8th  of  December  last, 
has  the  following  statement :  «  According  to  accounts  from  the 
Turkish  fix>ntiers,  there  are  sciU  appearances  of  the  plague  in  some 
parts  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  In  Moldavia  it  has  spread  so 
much,  that,  in  October  last,  few  parts  •of  the  country  were  free 
from  it.  In  November,  it  even  shewed  itself  at  Jafry,  the  capital; 
and  as  the  symptoms  became  frequent  there,  all  the  Consuls  left  the 
city,  and,  since  that  time,  all  intercom  se  with  the  city  is  interrupted. 
In  Walla^ia,  they  are  more  fortiinate  :  that  province  has  not  only 
remamed  free  from  the  plague,  but  the  harvest  has  been  mastabun^ 
dant.  The  cordon  which  Austria  has  formed  in  the  Buckowina 
towards  Moldavia,  and  which  has  lately  been  so  much  strengthened}, 
"mill  suffice^  ix>e  hope^  to  preserve  otir frontiers  from  the  infection!* 

To  deprecate  our  having  recourse,  in  the  event  of  a  pestilence  in 
this  country,  to  measures  so  absurd  and  injurious,  is,  in  p^rt,  the 
object  of  this  publication. 

The  efiect  of  this  melancholy  delusion  is  to  increase  mortality, 
and  to  aggravate  disease^  at  least  in  a  fourfold  degree,  by  obliging 
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the  people  to  remain  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
^vhich  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease,  and  by  restricting  ac- 
cess to  the  means  of  subsistence,  scarcity  being  its  most  powerful 
iiuxili^  pause,-as  well  as  in  various  other  ways,  which  cannt)t  be 
enum^ated  here. 

That  the  want  of  a  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  is  a  v^ry  powerful  cause  of  plague,  in  the  countries 
mentioned,  shall  be  elsewhere  shewn.  It  is  seldom  that  an  affluent 
native,  at  least  among  the  Turkish  population,  and  very  rarely, 
indeed,  that  an  Englishman,  is  affected  with  plague  in  the  Levant. 

When,  in  the  year  1758,  ^  scarcity  existed  in  England,  which 
was  considered  not  real,  but  artificial,  and  which  did  not .  affect 
other  countries  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  present,  it  was 
thought  necessary,  by  Sir  Richard  Manningbam,  a  physician  of 
London,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  an 
impending  pestilence  r — **  The  plague  of  pestilence,^*  says  he, 
«<  may  be mucii  sooner  produced  in  this  nation,  by  in  artificialfa- 
mine,  than  by  any  infection  of  the  plague  itself  from  foreign  parts.*** 

If  such  apprehensions  were  justly  entertained  respecting  tlw 
eflects  that  might  have  ariseii  from  a  scarcity  which  was  only  arti- 
iicial,  local,  and  temporary  \  how  much  greater  ought  our  appre- 
hensions to  be  from  a  scarcity  threatening  to  become  real,  general, 
^nd  of  long  duration  I 

But  whether  famine  arise  from  a  real  or  artificial  scarcity,  or 
from  a  want  of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  or  from  a  com- 
bttiation  of  these*  circumstances,  tlie  effect  is  precisely  the  same ; 
the  pestilence  ensuing  would  be  also  of  the  same  nature;  and  to 
augment  the  abundance  of  the  articles  of  subsistence,  or  of  the 
means  of  procuring  them,  would  in  all  cases  be  the  proper  remedy. 

Hence  all  measures  which,  in  giving  an  artificial  support  to  par- 
ticular classes,  tend  to  narrow  the  supply,  or  to  keep  up  the  price 
<>f  the  necessaries  of  life,  must  operate  directly  against  the  welfare 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community ;  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, augment  the  already  afflicting  miseries  of  the  people. 

Not  only,  therefore,  should  such  measures  be  avoided,  but  all 
those  means  shduld  be  resorted  to  by  which  the  abundance  of  the 
articles  of  subsistence,  and  of  the  means  of  procuring  them^  can 
be  augmented,  especially  encouragement  to  importation,  and  the 
establishment  of  public  granaries :  the  former,  as  the  most  efficient 
remedy  against  a  real,  the  latter,  against  an  artificial  scarcity. 

*  Vide  Discourse  concerning  the  Plague,  &c.  title  page.  In  the  Preface* 
p.  1,  he  calls  it,*'  A  most  notoxious  artificial  scarcity :  lor  'tis  known,  *'  he 
adds,  *•  that  we  have  bread  corn  more  than  enough  iu  our  nation  for  the  fiUi 
Supply  of  all  the  i)eople/' 
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To  abolish,  or  if  that  be  thought  too  much^  to  suspend  quaran* 
tine,  is  one  of  the  means  which  I  would  recommend  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  grain,  flour,  rice,  Indian  com,  or  other 
articles  of  subsistence,  from  countries  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
those  diseases  for  the  prevention  of  which  quarantines  have  been 
established ;  as  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nesm,  and  the  West  Barbary,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  In  Egypt,  and, 
probably,  in  others  of  these  countries,  the  harvest  has  been  this  year 
particularly  abundant.  But  if  these  sources  were  overflowing,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  starving,  they  could  not  be  rendered 
availa.ble  under  the  existence  of  the  mischievous  laws  of  quaran* 
tine. 

If  the  evil  of  scarcity  should  happily  be  only  temporary,  no  ge« 
neral  detriment  can  arise  from  acting  as  if  it  were  to  be  perma- 
nent ;  whilst,  if  it  should  prove  permanent,  by  acting,  as  if  it  were 
only  to  be  temporary,  a  great  part  of  the  community,  either  by  the 
direct  effect  of  famine,  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  pestilence, 
might  be  destroyed.  ; 

I  shall  probably  be  excused  for  hazarding  these  hints  by  all  vrho 
are  duly  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  times  and  circumstances 
are  of  an  aspect  most  serious,  and  require  something  much  beypiid 
the  application  of  palliatives  and  placebos. 

In  tracing  to  a  papal  stratagem  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  to 
vhich  we  owe  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  mortality  incidental  to 
epidemic  diseases,  no  liberal  Roman  Catholic  will,  I  api  pei^uaded^ 
suspect  me  of  wishing  to  disparage  his  religion.  This  would  be 
as  unreasonable  as  it  virould  be  to  impute  to  me  a  pr^ilectioa  for 
the  tenets  of  the  Mahommedans  qr  Hindoos,  because  I  cop^der. 
their  opinion  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion,  in  epidemic ' 
diseases,  as  beneficial  and  true. 
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It  has  justljr  been  remarkedi  by  one  of  the  most  recent  writers 
upon  the  Turkish  Empire,  diat  <<  the  experience  of  so  many  ages> 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Plague,  is  limited  to  a  knowledge  of 
its  symptoms,  and  of  its  fatal  e£^cts.'  ** 

A  similar  observation  has  been,  witli  equal  truth,  extended,  by 
an  ingenious  and  candid  writer,  of  much  experience,  among  our- 
selves, ^  to  epidemic  maladies  in  general ;  "  We  know  no  more  of 
epidemical  diseases,  or  their  causes/'  says  he,  f*  than  the  inhabit«» 

aints  of  Soldania-V 

These  audurs  are  only  not  correct,  in  that  they  haye  not  gone 
£mp  enough*  Relative  to  tbismost  interesting  and  most  important 
subject  of  human  research,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  fate  of  at  least 
a  million  of  our  feUow*creatures  annually,  our  condition  is  mucH 
worse  than  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance.  We  have  unfortunately 
wandered  so  long,  and  so  far,  into  the  regions  of  error,  that,  ttf 
recover  our  lost  way,  has  now  become  our  first  indispensable  la-; 
hour.  We  must  unlearn  all  that  we  have  been  hithertb  learning : 
we  must  transpierce  mountains  of  consecrated  delusion,  before  we 
Cgn  even  enter  the  right  path  of  investigation. 

It  is,  probably,  not  unknown  to  the  public,  that  I  last  year'  ezn* 

'  '<  L'exp^rience  de  tant  de  sidles,  sur  la  nature  de  ce  mal,  se  bom^ 
done  ^  la  connaissance  des  symptdoies  qui  rannoncent,  et  de  ses  f^nestcs 
efTets."— ra6/eoti  General  de  VEmpirc  Ottoman,  par  Mr.  M.  D'Ohium^  tom^^ 

11.  §.  VI. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases.    By  B.  Moseley,  ^.  D'  ith  edit» 
p.  638. 
'  In  the  autumn  of  181^. 
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ployed  myself  in  investigating  the  Piaguei  and  in  treating  cases  of 
that  malady,  in  the  Greek  Uospitali  near  the  Seven  Towers^  at 
Constantinople* 

So  peculiar  an  experience,  embracing  also  that  of  the  progress, 
and  cure,  of  the  disease,  in  my  own  person,  will,  perliaps,  be  ad- 
mitted to  confer  upon  my  observations,  respecting  pe8tile;jtial  affec- 
tions, a  degree  of  authority,  which  they  could  not  derive,  either 
from  superior  talents,  or  eminent  station. 

But  I  woul4  not  jbc  understood,  from  thenee,  to  claim  for  my 
doctrines  any  credit ;  and  it  wl&re  well  M  seience  if  none  were  ever 
accorded,  beyond  what  is  due  to  strict  demonstration.  All  that  I 
request  of  the  reader,  is,  tliat  he  will  not  refuse  his  assent  to  zny 
conclusions,  unless  he  can  shew*  them  not  to  be  logical  inferences  ; 
or  deny  the  correctness  of  my  results,  until  he  shall  have  ascer- 
tained, that  similar  processes,  conducted  under  similar  circum- 
stances, do  not  produce  similar  effects. 

Epidemic  diseases,  from  their  greater  number,  as  well  as^  their 
greater  severity,  naturally  take  precedence  of  all  other  maladies. 
In  prpportion  as  they  are  more  f^ta^  the' discussion^,  wh&h  re^te 
to  them,  are  of  superior  importance.  The  subject  even  derives 
iadditional  solemnity  from  the  profound  ignorance  of  their  nature, 
which  still  continues  to  prevail »  and  they  will  be  found,  besides, 
to  possess  an  interest,  derived  from  adventitious  circumstances, 
altogether  singular  atid  extraordinary!  which  distinguishes  them 
frpm  every  other  humaa  ailment. 

Opinions,  respecting  their  causey  which  have  ariseit  i&  die  prcv 
gress  of  society,  and  in  Christian  countries  now^  ^Imost  universally 
prevail,  not  only  have  thfe  eSecti  by  augmenting  tenor,  said  di- 
minishing, or  rendering,  precarious  the  me^ns  of  subsisiience,  and 
tne  attendance  upon  the  sick,  of  increasing,  in  an  almost  incTeffiMe 
^atio,  mortality  and  disease  i  but  are,  in  many  other  respects,  pro- 
ductive of  extensively  injurious  consequences  to  the  best  Ricereets 
^f  mankind.  ; 

And,   what  may  be  regarded  as  stiU  more  singular  and  exlsa^* 
ordinary,  these  influential  opinions  are  not  only  palpably  evfO- 
neous,  but  of  fraudulent  origin,  and  of  modem  date. 

The  object,  then,  of  tlie  work  which  I  contemplate j  ffe^ect]iq|> 
epidenaic  and  pestilential  diseases,  and  which  is  actually  in  a  st4te 
of  forward  preparation,  is  to  promulgate  principles,  by  the  general 
s^f^Ucation  of  which,  besides  considerations  of  humanity  and  of 
science,  the  population  and  the  revenues  of  states  may  be  increased ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  their  ordinary  waste  may  be 
diminished  in  a  degree^  which,  prima  facie^  n^ighjt  almost  exceed 
belief.  ' 
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'  Biii^  is  it  would  DOI  be  fitting,  that  results^  which  are  deemel 
of  sueh  high  importaoce,  should  be  presented  to  the  public  in  an 
imperfect  state  \  and,  as  it  may  be  yet  some  time  before  I  am 
Enabled  to  Complete  my  plan  \  I  conceive  it  may,  in  the  interim^ 
be  useful  towards  promoting  discussion,  by  which  alone  truth  cail 
be  fully  elicited,  and  finally  established,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public,  by  means  of  this  notice  of  the  fruits  of  my  investigation, 
^o  a  subject  no  less  remarkable  for  its  importance,  than  for  the  neg- 
lect with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  treated,  and  the  consequent 
obscurity  in  which  it  remains  involved. 

There  are,  besides,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  country,  «ome  circumstances  which  lead  me  to  think, 
that  it  may  possibly  be  of  service  that  I  should  not  delay  to  make 
known  at  least  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  results 
of  my  investigation  concerning  epidemic  diseases* 

Tnese  are  portentous  times.  Discontent  and  scarcity  an» 
abroad ;  and  famine,  with  its  usual  concomitant,  pestilence,  may 
follow, 

Ndr  let  me  be  reproached  with  endeavouring  ttnnecessarily,  td 
excite  alarm.  If  the  danger  be  but  imaginary,  the  speculation  wil 
be  harmless :  the  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world  destroyed  only 
a  few  crazy  tenements.  But,  if  it  should  prove  real,  to  anticipate, 
if  it  eannot  repel,  is  at  least  to  break  the  force  of  the  calamity* 

My  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  an  epi* 
demic  disease  in  this  country,  arises  from  the  prospect  of  a  general 
scarcity  throughout  Europe  $  and  the  doubts  that  may  rationally 
be  entertained,  whether*  any  measures  within  the  compass  of  our 
^ower  may  be  adequate  to  obviate  the  consequences,  in  this  re* 
spect,  of  the  varied  and  extensive  evils  which  either  exist,  or  aae 
impending.  Let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is  not  the 
pressure  of  the  present  moment  only  against  which  we  have  to 
guard*  Considering,  indeed,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural prospects  of  this  country  as  connected  with  those  of  some 
^ther  nations,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  all,  it  would  be  both  un- 
reasonable and  pusillanimous  not  to  anticipate,  that,  unless  some 
very  material  improvement  speedily  happen,  upon  which  we  have 
no  right  to  calculate,  scarcity  and  distress,  and  consequently  the 
probability  of  famine  and  disease,  may  be  even  greater  the  next 
and  the  following,  than  it  is  this  year/ 

The  body  being  prepared  by  famine  for  falling  into  disease* 
a  slight  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  sufficient  to 

'  We  hear  alarming  accounts  of  scarcity  from  almost  every  quarter :  from 
Sweden,  Switj^erland,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  We  feci  it  at 
l^ome.  Nor  does  the  message  of  the  American  President,  Mr.  Maddison,  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  has  just  been  received,  ^ive  any  promise  of 
a  superabundance  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  by  shutting  our  ey,ei  against 
danger  that  we  can  hope  to  avert  it. 
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produce  ^n  epidemic  malady.  It  consequently  depends  upon  die 
casual  dimioution  of  the  purity  of  the  airy  (and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  note,  that  contagion  can  hare  nothine  to  do  with 
the  matter,')  whether  we  are  to  be  afflicted  with  uis  additional 
calamity* 

When  we  become  acquainted  with  the  true  causes,  as  well 
principal  as  subordinate  or  collateral,  upon  which  epidemic  diseases 
depend,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  adventitious  causes  (the  conse«> 
quences  of  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion)  which  multiply 
their  destructive  effects,  we  shall  readily  perceive  the  reason  why 
it  would  not  be  safer  for  any  nation,  even  the  most  cultivated,  and 
consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  the  least  liable  to  those 
scourges,  to  consider  itself  as  permanently  exempt  from  the  recur^ 
rence  of  pestilential  maladies.^  * 

In  countries  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  culture,  indeed,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  inferior  or  collateral  causes  of  epidemic  dises^es, 
as  famine,  &c.  occur  with  any  considerable  force  \  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  requires  die  presence  of  the  principal  causey 
(which  I  shall  prove,  but,  for  the  present,  assume  to  be  a  deterio- 
rated  state  of  the  atmosphere,)  operating,  in  a  high  degree,  to  pro* 
duoe  such  pestilences  as  those  which  afflicted  England  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Hence,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  although  there  have 
been  many  ob«j{ue  epidemics,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  enable  me  to 
infer,  which,  however,  lave  not  been  noted  as  such^  we  have,  in 
this  country,  remained  exempt  from  any  palpable  or  destructive 
pestilence.'  And  vi^hilst  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  chances  are," 
according  to  the  same  principles,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  continuance, 
with  very  rare  interruption,  of  this  happy  exemption ;  it  is,  howr 
ever,  no  less  obvious,  that  the  subordinate  or  xollateral  causes 
being)  as  at  present,  operating  with  unusual  force,  a  slighter  mea- 
sure of  the  principal  cause  than  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  deprecated  effect. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  prepared  for  every  event,    An4 

• 

» It  would  secro  as  if  medical  writers  had  no  other  idea  of  the  cause  of 
fever  than  contagion,  or  marsh  wiasma.  When  we  come  to  investigate  the 
true  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  these  will  be  found  to  be  ahmut  equally 
intginary.  It  will,  then,  appear  as  absurd  to  talk  of  marsh  miaunoy  on  the 
rock  of  GUrultaTf  or  on  board  a  ifup^  as  to  talk,  an^  whero^  of  contagion, 

^  I  an  here  t}bliged»  fur  the  sake  of  illusuration,  to  assume  some  thipes  as 
known, .which  are  only  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  work,  announced  in  these 
pages.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  have  to  request  that  the  reader  will  give 
me  credit  for  being  able  to  prove  what  I  deliberately  assert.- 

3 1  shall  sliew,  that  neither  this  long  exemption,  nor  the  repeated  recurrence 
of  plague  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  depended,  in  any  degree,  upon 
the  btate  of  our  intercourse  with  Turkey,  or  any  other  country,  during  these 
periods  respectively. 
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i£  we  are  properly  prepared  for  that,  which  I  have  supposed  .possible^  ^ 
hj  ihakipg  ourselves  a*cquainted  beforehand  with  the  true  causeis 
of  epidemic  diseases,  and  with  the  appropriate  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued for  their  alleviation,  prevention,  and  cure,  (concerning  all  of 
which  the  most  destructive  errors  continue  to  prevail,)  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  mortality,  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
intrinsic  severity,  need  not  be  contemplated  with  terror. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  my  experience,  perhaps,  may  be  deemed 
to  justify  my  speaking  with  some  degree  of  confidence  upon  this 
important  subject:  and  it  assuredly  would  not  be,  upon  any 
evidence  ,short  of  demonstration,  that  I  should  permit  myself  to 
assert,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  with  the  exception  of 
those  diseases,  as  small-pox  and  measles,  which  notoriously^' depend 
upon  that  source,  there  is  no  fever, .  nor  any  general  disease  iti 
existence,  that  we  know  of»  which  is  propagated  by  contagion.*     , 

I  have  been  led  more  at  large  into  this  train  of  observation,  from 
having  repeatedly  perused,  in  the  public  journals,  advertisements 
announcing  the  meeting  of  a  soi-disant  <^  Institution,  for  the  cure^ 
and  prevention,  of  contagious  {ever,  in  the  metropolis  ;"  and  by « 
the  desire  to  counteract  the  false  and  pernicious  impression,  that 
m^ght  be  made  upon  the  public  mind  by  an  annunciation  of  thi$ 
nature,  seeming  to  come  from  medical  authority,  if  it  were  left 
freely  to  operate,  in  the  event  of  any  casual  increase  of  sickness^ 
in  London,  or  others  of  our  populous  towns  or  citiesUi  I 

But,  it  becomes  of  still  greater  moment,  to  endeavour  to  obviate 
the  effects. of  this  delusion,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  understood, 
that  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  would  of  course  be  officially 
consulted,  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  malady  in  the  me- 
tropolis, entertain,  and  would  recommend  measures  conformable 
to  the -same  belief.  » 

Of  the  destructive  consequences  of  acting  upon  these  erron^us 
opinions,  as  well  as  that  the  opinions  are  erroneous,  I  rely  that  the 
proofs,  which  I  am  enabled  to  adduce,  will  be  found  convincing, 
and  satisfactory.  And,  if  so,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if,  in  the 
event  of  a  pestilence,  advice  should  be  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  founded  upon  the  errors  deprecated, 
(similaropinions  have,  if  I  be  not  misinformed,  been  recently  com- 
municated by.  the  College  to  the  Privy  Council,)  as  was  addressed  to 
their  predecessors,  in  1665,  by  the  then  College  of  Physicians,  the 
consequence  would  be,  as  it  was  at  that  period,  to  increase  the 
otherwise  inevitable  mortality,  at  least  four-fold.*  There  would 
be  two  hundred  thousand  deaths,  instead  of  fifty  thousand.       .     * 

'  Typhus,  upon  which  the  changes  have  been  so  incessantly  rung  by  the 
advocates  for  contagion,  will  be  shewn  to  be  as  incapable  of  propagaung  itself 
as  gout  or  dropsy.  •     ' 

^  Vide  Directions  for  the  Cure  of  the  Plague,  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  Orders  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  liOndon;  ptSidisfaed  1665. 
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The  idrantages  of  discussing  and  deciding  the  question  respect- 
ing thdr  causei  whilst  we  are  free  from  the  terror  and  confusion 
incidental  to  the  presence  of  epidemic  maladiesi  is  rendered  mani- 
fest by  a  single  consideration.  During  the  plague  of  London  in 
1665,  that  of  Marseilles  in  171^0,  and  indeed  those  of  all  other 
cities,  in  which  the  belief  in  contagion  has  prevailed,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  sickness  and  mortality  was  obviously  occasioned  by 
scarcity,  from  the  impossibility  of  ootaining  a  regular  and  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  owing  entirely  to  the  influence  of  this  un- 
founded belief* 

The  deaths  in  London,  from  plngue  only,  in  1665,  were  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  thousand,  upon  grounds  which  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  consider  as  exaggerated,  although  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality did  not  state  quite  so  many*  The  population  being  now 
double  of  what  it  was  at  that  period,  a  similar  state  of  the  atm€»<i> 
sphere  being  given,  (for  I  shall  prove  that  such  was  the  cause  of 
that  epidemic,)  and  the  belief  in  contagion,  with  all  its  desolating 
trwn  <rf  consequences,  being  operating  with  equal  force,  the  mor- 
talky  would  be  double  also. 

Hence,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  most  essential  importance,  in 
^e  event  of  so  calamitous  an  occurrence  happening  even  in  the 
•mallest  degree,  that  the  public  should  be  mad^  aware,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  all  medical  treatment,  and  of  proper  means  of  preven- 
tion, three  fourths  at  least  of  the  mortality,  which  would  otherwise 
iiappen,  may  be  obviated,  merely  by  avoiding  all  the  mistaken 
fneasures,  which  have  been  usually  pursued,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, arising  out  of  an  hypothesis  palpably  erroneous. 

That  epidemic  diseases  do  not  depend  upon  contagion,  then^ 
shall  be  demonstrated,  by  proofs,  positive,  negative,  analogical,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  adabsurdum. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  erroneous  opinion,  which  was 
altogether  uknown  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  may  be  considered 
not  a  little  curious,  that  it  should  have  been  first  promulgated,  as 
^piousjraudy  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  the  legates 
of  Pope  Paul  III,  at  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  that  it  should  have 
sbrce  been  propagated,  and  spread,  and  now  exists,  by  faith,  dread, 
iaid  fiction  only. 

The  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  contagion,  arising 
item  the  erroneous  opinion  entertained  of  its  antiquity,  being. thus 
aestroyed,  the  question  will  be  argued  upon  its  proper  merits. 

To  a  papal  stratagem  solely,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  destruc- 
tion of  Uves,  and  the  detriment  to  health,  morals,  medicine,  com- 
Bierce,  navigation,  the  intercourse  of  nations,  individual  freedom, 
military  operations,  the  general  consumer,  and  the  public  reyenues^i 
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m^ich  I  shall  shew  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  conseqaencasy 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  iypothesis  X){  contagion;  besides  thi^ 
'expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  nioney,  by  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  in  institttting  and  maintaining  establishments^  thai 
essentiaUj^  c&nh^bute  to  increase  mortality  and  disease.*^ 

The  destruction  of  lives,  alone,  depending  upon  the  pernicious 
measures  founded  upon  them,  I  roundly  estimate  at  neariy  a  miUioti 
of  persons  annually,  throughout  th&  world,  since  the  period  a£ 
which  they  began  to  operate,  in  1547  ;  not  to  speak  of  constitutions 
ruined,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  want  inflicted  upon  many 
snillions  more. 

Nor  will  it  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  singular  phaenotnenon,  that 
the  Turkish  government  aione,  placed  in  the  ytrj  focus  of  pesti-^ 
lenee,  should  have  had  the  wisdom  and  forbearance,  as  I  shall  shew 
it  to  be,  to  reject  those  fatal  institutions,  even  when  they  were 
firongly  urged  to  adopt  them  by  a  neighbourihg  power.* 

'  Quarantines,  and  other  regulations  of  plague  police,  first  established  hf 
the  Ver*':tians,  are  here  alhidrd  to.  The  plague  having  always  been,  as  it 
flow  is,  a  freqiierit  visitor  ofthe  territories  of  this  state,  they  established, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  office,  or  council  of  health. 
Afterwards,  when  that  disease  had  become  contagious,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Pone,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  (and  ail  good  Catholics  were  bound  imphn 
titly  to  believe  this  doctrine,)  a  similar  office  was  established  in  almost  eveij 
village;  and  quarantines,  lazarettos,  and  other  regulations  of  plague  police, 
mttltiplied  along  the  hanks  of  the  Adriatic.  They  were  adopted  at  Mar- 
seillesy  in  1669,  probably  inconsequence  of  the  great  plague  of  London.  Tho 
regulations  of  V^enice  have  served  as  models  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  4>ther 
states.  Of  the  origin  and  progress  ofthe  belief  upon  which  they  have  been 
founded,  of  its  erroncousness,  and  of  its  numerous  pernicious  consequences^  I 
•hall  give  a  lull  and  explicit  history. 

^  SoiDQ  accmrut  wili  be  given  of  the  representations,  which  were  made 
upon  the  occasion  here  alluded  to,  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  the  Turkisl^ 
Divan,  through  the  medium  ofthe  Austrian  Internuncio  at  Constaatinople, 
Baron  Sturmer,  proposing  the  estitblishment  of  Quarantines  iu  various  parts 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  communicated  to  me  by  the  venerable  fatlier 
<»f  German  physic,  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Frank,  counsellor  of  state^ 
and,  first  physician  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  of  Russia,  who  assisted  to 
draw  up  the  regulations  which  were  proposed  for  general  adoption* 

During  the  sUting  ofthe  Congress  at  Vienna/  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  that  Ixjdy,  by  the  Philanthropic  German  Physician,  Count  Harrach,  re- 
commending that  the  Allied  Powers  should  embrace  the  opportunity  of  their 
assemblage,  to  obtain,  by  their  conjoint  representations,  the  consent  of  the. 
Turkish  Government,  to  institute  similar  measures  of  plague  police,  iu  their 
territories,  with  those  entertained  in  other  countries.  This  document  sh^ll/ 
Appeatrin  the  narrative  of  my  researches,  the  benevolent  author  having,  with 
the  libeiaUty  wtiich  distinguishes  the  true  votary  of  science,  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  it,  >kuow<ng  that  my  optftioDSiipon  the  subject  were  diametri* 
cally  opposite  to  his  own. 

It  is  certainly  very  clear,  that  if  the  quarantines  that  exist  are  useful,  they; 
should  be  generally  extended,  and  the  plan  of  Count  Harrach  acted  unon; 
whilst,  if  thej^  ttt«  i^seloss,  or  pernicious,  as  I  maintaiD,  they  should  bef 
wholly  abolished. 


.  -^ 
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,  By  some,  persons,  who  have  considered  the  subject  superfictaHy, 
the  mquent  recurrence  of  plague  in  Turkey  has  been  nu)st  ab- 
surdly ampulied  to  the  vm^.id  these  eetablisfaments ;  since  it  wUl 
be  foundf  ld>at»  wherever  they  have  been  adopted,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, they  have  but  increased  mootality,  and  aggravated  disease. 
.  Tibe  essablishments  to  which  I  here  nunne  partaculavly  allude^  are 
ipa^oantines,  and  lasanettos.  But  every  othermeasore  of  separa- 
tidt^  secliMiony  restrtctimi  or  regulation,  which  comes  under  the 
diM&ominatioji  of  pli^e  police,  should  .be  coasidsoed  aa  (^ompie- 
headed  under  the  same  head,  and  liable  to.  the  same  objections* 

Such  are  the  measures,  then,  which  I  would  most  earnestly 
exhort  my  country  men  to  reject,  iu  the  event  of:  the  occurrence, 
under  our  present,  or  impending  distresses^  of  an  epidemic  mcdady, 
in  whatever  degree,  among  them ;  ^dging  myself,  if  they  wdl 
examine  with  attention,  asid  without  prejudice  or  prepostesAOUy 
the  proofs  and  arguments  wl^chl  shall  offer  for  their,  perusal,  to 
shew  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  by  the  most  irrefragable  de» 
Inonstration,  that  epidemic  diseases  never  depend  upon  contagion.  . 

And  whilst  the  intelligence,  that  a  demonstration  i^  abouft  t» 
appear,  evincing  that  epidemic  diseases  never  depend  upon  con* 
tagion,  may  tend  to  obviate  the  apprehensions,  iR^ch,  upon  the 
occurrence,  or  even  the  rumour  of  the  existence  of  such  diseases* 
never  fail  to  arise  from  the  supposed  danger  of  infection  s  it  may 
also  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  towards  the  isame  end,  to  be 
informed,  that  there  are,  in  like  manner,  proofs  in  preparation,  of 
an  efficient  method  of  cure. 

In  the  narrative  of  my  proceedings  at  the  Greek  Hospital,  neat 
the  Seven  Towers,  besides  some  things,  that  will  perbapa  be 
deemed  both  curious  and  new,  with  respect  to  the  natuse^  cause^ 
prevention,  and  cure  of  plague,  I  shall  have  od:asion  to  illustrate 
the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  prevented  or  impeded  the  inves* 
tigation  of  epidemic  maladies. 

.  An  account  will  be  rendered  of  my  correspondeiice  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  respecting  the  resumption  of  the  investi- 
gation, upon  my  recovery  from  the  plague  ;  and  thfiir  inotives  for 
not  wishing  to  encourage  measures  tending  to  repress  the  devas* 
t^tions  of  that  disease,  ^  connected  with  religion,  policy,  and 
avarice,  will  be  explained. 

From  the  whole  of  the  details,  it  will  be  rendered  manifest,  that^ 
notwithstanding  this  disfavour,  and  the  more  active  and  ibuigeugMus 
hostility  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the  plague  institutions,  my  in^ 
q^uhry  has  been  attended  with'  a  very  compkte  sibeofif^ 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  or  misrepresientatiicm,  I 
thmk  it  right  explicitly  to.  declare,  that, ,  by.  cpm^^e,  s|iccei$>  I 
would  be  underwood  to  mean>   that  I  have,  j^  jonAquivoeal  prp-^ 
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eiMseff  invariably  conducted  by  my  personal  agency,  fatty  satisfied 
l^yself)  not  only  that  plague  does  mat  depend  upon  conttfion,  but 
that  it  IS  capable,  bf  »  mode  pf  trea^mquti  which  I  shall  indicate, 
6f  being  cured,  in  die  ptsopottion  of  rut  4eiKSte)fottr  oas^  out'^ol  five 
of  those  presented^  on  or  before  tkedovd  day^  of^^the  disease,  in  a 
pe^dence  of  oxdinaiy  severity  9  condusiDns  -which  I  am  ready  at 
any.  time  to  vsrify,  in  .their  full  ei«ent,  to  ♦  the>4Witisfaetion  of  oliief s* 
.  The  system.  Jof-^i^/«  for  ^e.  reception  of  persons  til  of  the 
plagae,  in  Order  to  disencumbor  their  fri^ened  relations,  -  snd 
from  whence  they  are^transfenedto  the  buvying«ground,  as  exem-* 
plified  in  the  practice  of  that  near  the  S^ven  Towers,  at  which  I 
peifbrmed  my  experiments,  shall  be  fuUyxleveloped- 

The  progress,  synnptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  idisease,  ia  my 
own  person,  shall  be  described. 

And^  finally^  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  means  by  l^hich  I 
tiave  endeavoored  to  procure  the  immediate  and  general  appKcation 
to  public  use,  of  the  principles  deduced  from  my  experiments* 
.   The  general  results  of  my  researches  concerning  epidemic  dis- 
eases, may  be  thus  summed  up. 

1«  The  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  or  prevent  inVes« 
tigation,  is  explained  ;  and  the  path,  which,  to  myself,  wsis  full 
or  thorns,  rendered  smooth  to  my  successors.  ^ 

8.  The  noted  hypothesis  of  contagion  is  refuted. 

8.  Its  fraudul^t  origin  tt^ced  }  and, 
4.  Its  destructive  consequences  shewn. 

.  5»  The  nature  of  epidemic  diseases  is  illustrated,  as  deduced 
from  thei^  phenomena,  and  the  results  of  the  operation  of  reme* 
dies. 

6*  The  doctrines  concerning  their  cMisey  >  as  laid  down  by  iKp- 
-poctases  arid  the  ancient  physicians,  are^  in  their  great  outlines^ 
4>ut  with  certain  n^odifications,  adopted. 

7.  The  mean^  of  prevention,  and  alleVtattbn^  are  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause* 
'   S»  An  efficient  mediod  of  cUi-e  is  ascertained. 

9.  It  is  assumed  that  a  million  of  persons  die  annually  of  epi- 
demic diseases  throughout  the  world.       , 

10.  Of  this  mortality,  it  is  computed  Aczt  fifteen-sixteenths 
are  occasioned . by  the  consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagion; 
the  absence  of  the  means  of  prevention,  which  depend  upon  a 
fawwjtfdge  of  the<^«tte  i  and  the  want  of  an  efficient  mediod  of 
cure. 

1 1.  Conseq^^fkllly^'  the  vHtdt  of  the  general  nnanciation  of  .this 
beliefi '  of  the^  general  adoptipn  of  ptoper  means  of  alleviation  and 
pretentiitti;  aiid-^- the  general  a^lication  of  an  efficient  method 
of  ^urei  ^ouM  b^  to  save  fifteen^sixteenths  of  a  million^  or 
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9S7>dOO  Hves^  annually,  throughout  the  world  r  reducing  the  mot'* 
talitjstelH4i«n4|ion  tor^i^^M^^i^acMrtxtMnth.    <^  .    in 
If  ffvhattsMi;  A0^&theaefniici{d«|'4i^gbt'btrai4i1iecly  theitaving 

^ilF^aMoiuidsbipRifwhikrbnhk  offupvMibtk  ha*  faeeo  oade,  AsH 
tedM«i«Ai^Mnfe  idtvi^iMviMi  pctstandicoi'm^'liiing  Hke  kccuney. 
BBttxyDtt)ievitoit^ae9te«k^,*i»rTldiciett,  ia'iminateriaU  since  tlu^ 
dnuU  i^>Aflfeoludie')rilNKt^  ef  n\f(g«he»Rl  ice»soAing,  or  oMidil* 
moM.*  >(iIlK»^t)l^<diferef C6:  would  iherJkk  respect  to  the  quarUmm 
efetitiiity »; .  aridoiD  tuwMloti  beqdhge J^  iMt^in  thk  instance,  itsi  MPir« 
mum  would  nol^yesiidls^.a<«1e$dielll/dB^^e'of  iii^ortaiicew  If  the 
prop^knis^be  ercn  t^v^raed^Jiifid  -^h^tminial  •atfmg.^fii  lKtei>  inn 
atead  of  9S7,500,  be  estimated  at  only  62^500,  the  objoctmrBi  not 
cease  to  be  worthy  of  being  prosecuted. 

12.  From  all  which,  it  follayirs  that  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  that  a  plan,  "upon  a  scale  of  suitable  mag^ 
nitude,  should  be  adopted,  for  the  purposes  of  undeceiving,  the 
multitude,  in  all  cobntVies, '  respecting  the  desolating  beKrf  lYi  coa- 
tagion  J  of  propagating  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  means  of  alle- 
itation  and  prevetitiori  ;  and  bf  effecting  the  general  application  of 
pi  Efficient  method  of  cure,  in  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases.    ' 

Of  Plague  PoUce  EstabSskments. 

The^  Insfittttbns  being  founded  upon  th^  'doctrine  ^  cont:\* 
ftoik,  are  part  of  the  tdestructive  cotisequences  of  the  belief  in  diaj^ 
JigfpoSlesis  alluded  to,  under  the  fourth  of  the  foregoing  central 
hftads,  of  the  results  of  nif  researches.  If  this  k^9ct&ui  ^wtte 
disproved,  all  question  respecting  the  merit}  of 'AeseinstitatioQff 
would,  of  course,  cease :  but;  whilst  that  object  remains  imac- 
coi^plished,  it  may,  in  the  present  state  of  l;nowledge  respectrn|r 
epidemic  diseases,  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  subject;  if,  pre- 
vious to  coming  in  fuBcoHision  with  the  whole  mass  of  ezistinr 
prejudices,  it  be  shewn,  that,  upon  the  principles  of  the  advocates 
for  contagion  themselves, 
'  1.  The  laws  of  quarantine  are  absurd  j  '-''  -^^ 

f.  That  plague  police  establishment^  ave>  iti  f5rc^,  'hifffdeiit  fov 
their  object  5  ♦        •  •     •  r         

9*  That  they  are  injuri^tis  to  hesdihi  nairiga^ioiiy  ml  C^UKu 
merce;  .      > 

^''  And  a  source  df  great -aftid  pe)rnichlttft^  expeilfitui». 

Whether  tive  measures  whithhaire  bel^k  jmritM,  in  •rlap^'ta 
jHreii^tit  die  propagation  of  stl^Mitis^  iiff^CMnV  'cbt^nst  #1  iDdft^ 
aion.and  confinement,  in  a  hOu^,  lazairetto,^s}^,  it!iMatet,.orfawi^ 
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ihey  are  all  of  the  same  natttfe,  iBftiiiig  only  in  degrae  aai  vanner 
o£  restraint.  The  shutting  up  of  bouses,  m  which  there  xtt  per- 
sons ill  of  the  plague  (  drawing  lines  of  circumvallatioD,  ami  cor* 
dons  of  troops  round  cities^  siqipoaed  to  be  infected ;  shooting  the 
sick  ;  and  other  measures  of  vmilar  barbarity,  of  which  I  shall  cite 
examples  but  too  recent,  are,  I  trust,  already  beginning  to  grow 
obsolete.  And  let  us  also  hope,  that  it  will  be  but  a.  very  shoit 
time  before  we  see  the  detention  of  ships,  goods,  and  persons, 
fipon  grounds  which  are  either  frivolotts  or  chimerical,  proscrU)ed^ 
as  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  age. 

All  the  regulations  of  plague  police  may  be  represented  by  the 
general  term 

Quarantine. 

Quarantine  signifies  die  detention  for  forty  days,  as  the  term 
imports,  in  a  state  of  exclusion  from  society,  of  persons,  ships> 
goods,  &c.  supposed  to  be  capaUe  of  propagating,  by  contact  or 
contiguity,  an  infectious  disease;  forty  days  being  presumed  to 
be  the  period  at  which  that  capability  ceases. 

Although  the  periods  vary,  being  sometimes  more,  and  some- 
times less  than  forty  days,  the  name  remains  the  same. 

As  quarantine  is  a  measure  in  perpetual  operation^  whether 
there  exist  an  epidemic  disease  or  not,  and  even  without  the  ru- 
mour of  one,  it  becomes  a  consideration  of  more  importance,  in  st> 
far  as  its  effects  are  distinct  from  those  of  other  plague  police 
measures,  than  the  regulations  which  are  only  enforced  in  the 
event  of  actual  pestilence* 

Absurdity  qfthe  Quarantine  Laws^  even  according  to  the 

Doctrine  qfContagioTu 

« 

Were  the  laws  of  quarantine  in  other  respects  well-founded,  we 
might  justly  accuse  them  of  having  had  more  regard  to  the  fears, 
than  to  the  permanent  interests  of  persons  in  health ;  whilst  to  the 
sick  they  have  been  cruel,  pernicious,  or  destructive.  Plague,  m 
particular,  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  disease  necessarily  fatal  \  and 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  upon  its  occurrence,  have 
been  well  calcul^ited  to  justify  the  assumption.  In  resolving  upon 
means  proper  ta  arrest  the  progress  of  an  evil,  of  which  both  .the 
nature  and  the^  cause  have  been  equally  misunderstood,  it  appears 
as  if  tlie  suggestions  of  alarm  had  been  alone  consulted.  These 
regulations,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  made  by  men  in  high 
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healthy  and  never,  expecting  diat  it  mtght  come  to  their  turn  to  be 
'afflicted  with  sickness ;  for  they  are  the .  quintessence  of  abject  fear 
"and  base  selfishness.  By  the  very  precautions  employed  against  thek 
spreading;^  we  find  diseases^  lymch  might  only  be  severe^  rendered 
ahnost  certainly  mortal  j  and  innocent  or  useful  members^  for 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  seized  with  *a  dangerous  malady,  lop* 
•ped  ofi^,  like  criminals,  from  the  great  body  of  society.* 

*  That  contagion  is  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  being,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  admitted,  the  object,  at  present,  is  to  shew, 
that  the  measures  of  plague  police,  enforced  to  prevent  their 
spreading,  are,  upon  that  supposition,  not  only  detrimental,  but 
almost  certainly  destructive  to  the  sick  \  without  being  necessaryi 
or  even  conducive,  to  the  safety  of  those  in  health. 

Finding  that  the  phaenomena  of  epidemic  diseases  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  contagion  alone,  the  partisans  of 
that  doctrine  have  been  driven  to  the  subterfuge  of  enlisting  the 
atmosphere  as  an  auxiliary  into  their  service.  Accordingly,  thef 
have  generally  admitted,  that,  "  to  the  effect  of  contact,  a  cefiain 
disposition  of  the  air  is  necessary ;"  "  for  we  often  see,"  says  one  of 
them,  "  infected  persons  arrive  from  other  countries,^^^  the  disease 
does  not  spread'*^ ^ 

This  is  a  fact,  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  adduce  some  decisive 

in&tatices ;  which,  among  other  proofs,  shall  be  employed  to  shew 

.that  epidemic  diseases  do  not  depend  upon  contagion.    In  this  num* 

\ber  the  celebrated  Larnica  cases  shall  not  be  forgotten,  by  which 

,Dr.  Russel  has  succeeded  in  refuting  the  chief  parts  of  his  own 

elaborate  work  j  and  which  Mr.  Pym,  as  he  wished  durability  to 

his  Bulamian  invention,  or  permanence  to  quarantines  and  lazaret* 

tos,  committed  a  great  oversight  in  so  freely  quoting.     But  my 

purpose,  at  present,  is  to  meet  the  advocates  for  contagion  upon 

their  pwn  ground. 

If,  then,  to  the  effect  of  contact  a  certain  disposition  of  tlie  air 
be  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  disease,  that  disposition  of 
the  air  must  not  only  form  a  part  of  its  cause^  but  a  part,  *mithotit 
iDhich  the  effect  cannot  Jbll<yw. 

Consequently,  to  remove  persons  in  health  from  that  air,  without 
the  aid  of  which,  the  disease,  even  according  to  the  contagionists 
themselves,  cannot  be  produced  by  mere  contact,  must  be  the 

**  \t  would  not  be  practicable  here,  witbout  extending  these  remarks  much 
beyond  their  intended  limits,  to  enter  into  a  distinct  analysis  of  the  effects 

•  of  each  separate  measure  of  plague  police.  Bu(  those,'to  whom  these  obserr 
valions  are  particularly  add ressed,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  to  which  mea- 
sure they  are  more  especially  applicable^  when  they  do  not  embrace  ^everajl« 
or  the  whole. 

^  Vide  Howard  on  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Europe,  p.  ^. 
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proper  and  efficient  means  of  prevention :  and  to  remote  th6  sici, 
must  be  a  principal  part  of  the  mediodof  cure. 

It  foHows^  no  less  cieaarly,  ^at  the  continuance  of  persons  in  an 
air  viciousljr  disposed,  must  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
rendering  the  healthy  sick,  and  die  diseases  of  the  sick  mortal. 
And  to  detain  them  in  it  upon  compulsion,  whichis  the  e£Fect  of 
all  the  usual  measures  of  plague  police,  is,  ^ven  admitting  conta- 
gion,  little  short  of  wilful  murder. 

Kor  will  the  means  usually  resorted  to  upon  such  occasions,  for 
keeping  the  sick  secluded,  appear,  according  to  the  same  doctrinesi 
to  be  either  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  safety  of  persons4n  health. 

It  is  not  contended  by  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  contagiOJi, 
even  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  permanence  of  the 

•  belief,  that  its  influem^e  can  extend  beyond  a  few  paces.  Raymond^ 
Physician  to  the  lazaretto  at  Marseilles,  and  Desmollins,  Surgeon, 
«ay,  that  <*  infected  persons  are  conversed  with,  without  danger^ 
across  a  barrier,  which  separates  them  only  afemfacezP^ 

Giovanelli,  Physician  to  the  lazaretto  at  Leghorn,  mentions  ^^ 
geometrical  paces,  as  the  ^r^a^e's^  distance  to  which  contagion  can 
extend.*  They,.  Physician  tatbe  lazaretto  at  Malta,  says:  "th^ 
infectiononly  extends  some  paces."^  And  a  Jew  Physician  of  Smyrna 
is  of  opinion,  «  that,  in  the  greatest  contagion,  ontf  may  securely 
see  a  patient  at  the  distance  of  two  ells,  if  the  chamber  windows  be 
not^lLshut.*** 

Here  we  have  it  on  the  evidence  of  persons  who  cannot  be  sus- 
'  pected  of  wishing  to  curtail  its  sphere  of  influence,  that  infection 
never  extends  beyond  a  few  paces.  It  would  certainly  be  unrea* 
-tollable  to  reject  evidence. of  this  nature,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter ;  although,  if  the  same  persons  were  to  assert  that  infection 
is  capable  of  being  produced  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  paces, 
or  at  any  distance,  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  reqUire  proof. 

•  But  as  I  am  myw  reasoning  upon  their  own  principles,  I  shall 
'  adopt,  as  its  basis,  the  greatest  distance  which  they  have  themselves 

assumed,  being  five  paces.  Five  paces,  then,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  contagionists,  ensures  safety  as  completely  as  five 

'  hundred,  or  five  thousand. 

Thus,  the  healthy  inhabitants  of  a  town,  district,  lazaretto,  or 

'  vessel,  might  •  walk  or  tarry  in  perfect  security  at  the  distance  of 
five  paces  from  the  sick.  There  could,  in  such  a  case,  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  spreading  of  infection ;  and  the  precaution  of  keeping 
the  sick  at  this  distance  from  the  <  rest  of  society  duly  enforced, 
would  infallibly,  and  at  once,  put  an  end  to  the  propagation  of  any 


ft 


Vide  Howard  on  the  Principal  lazarettos  of  JEurop?,  p.  34. 
Ibid.  'tbid.  nbid. 
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disease  9M(f  deptoAmt  ^>f^  contagion,  or,  in  a&  far  as  it  migh( 
10 ^ny tdegreed^eodi itpon '$ach a  source* 
.^  .Sttt  tke  h^  ih  that  a  veuik  of  this  kind  has  never  been  known 
i9  happen,. tinder  the  iippiic»li0a  of  the  precautionary  measures^ 
ipu^tAon,  in  any  epidemic  disease*  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
^mnd  to.  have  comramced»  run  their  cp^se,  and  erased,  precisely 
-at  the  $aaie  periods^  mdin  the  saine  xnanner,  where  such  instinn- 
tions  have  existed,  and  where  they  have  not.  . 
^  If  this  reaaonkig  be.  correct,  how  greatly  o^ght  we  to  deplore 
the  exisiiencc}:o£^8Ufih  fegutation$  as  those  which  foUow  ? — 

Ships,  jfloiods^  and  persons,  are  declared  liable  to  quarantine 
«  ceming  botOf  or  having  touched  at,  any  place  £ipom  whence  His 
Majesty,  with  the.  advice  of  his  Privy  Coupc|l»  ^^  Jbave  adjured 
and  declared  k  ppobable^  that  the  plague,  ^.any  oii^r  inftt^ious  dis- 
ease or  distemper,  highly  ^kmgerou^  to  the  h^t^i^i  His  Majesty's 
.  subjects,  may  be  fagrjo^ght  %  and  those  having  cqaunu^cati^r wi^, 
or  receiving  any  persona  or  articles  from  ships  so  connii^  fiai^9  c»p 
hamg  touched  at,  such  infected  place,"  .^c.' 

^  The  places  from  whence  the  plagues  or  nqjpfie^  other  it^ectious 
disease^  may  be  brought  into  Great  Britam,  &c*  arje. adjudged  to  be 
any  part  of  Turkey^  or  any  port  or  place  in  Africa,  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  West  Sarbary,  on  the .  Atlantic 
Ocean."* 

But  we  find,  that  <<  although  certain  goods  and  ships,  under  par- 
-ticular  circumstances,  are  made  subject  to  certain  fiited  rates  of 
i  quarantine,  yet  it  is  farther  provided,  that  goods  specified  in  any 
Order  of  Council  and  ship$,  sludlbe  nude  subject  to  quarantine.' 
itHht  Privy  CouncU  may  make  such  orders  as  they  shall  think  nectt* 
.  aary.upon  emergencies.'^^ 

.    .  Thus  it  appears,  that  ships  and  goods  coming  from  any  part  of 

the  world,  and  under  any  circumstances,  may  be  subjected  to  such 

:  restraints  and  detention  as  the  Privy  Council  may  choose  to  direct : 

«  diey  may  make  such  ord^  as  they  slu^ll  think  necessary  upon 

emei^encies/' 

« 13us  unlimited  authority  has  of  course  givai  rise  to  many  injnri" 
ous  acts  and  regulations.  If,  for  instance,  a  vessel  meets  with 
"  ano^r  vessel,  or  a  squadron,  at  sea,  and  is  boarded  by  them, 
.  abhoi^h  those  so  conununicating  have  neither  sickness^  nor  have 
-  come  from  any  place  at  which  sickness  existed  at  the  time  of  their 
departure,  she  is  obliged  to  do  quarantine.  I  knew  a  case  of  this 
..  fcind,  m  which  a  ship  (die  Sophia  and  Maryf  of  Bri8tol).was  obl^g^ 

'  Vide  45  Geo.  IIL  cap.  10.  sec.  x. ;  and  Ocder  in  Council,  5tfa  April, 
IfffS,  ftec.i. 
*  Vide  Order  in  Council,  5th  April,  t805.  « 

^  5i  Geo,  III.  cap,  10.  sec.  xi.  ^  Xb.  sec.  vii. 
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to  perform  a  quarantine  of  forty-two  days  at  Malta,  merely  for 
having  been  boarded  bjh  an  /OfgetMff^^cjtiAttfiiW'&lf^^        ^ 

The  bare  rumour  ot  th^  t^Ht€ti^^kS{  ft^pkgUiid^Iti  afty  pinof-the 
Mediterranean,  gives  a  f^t^xt  fb^'tbeelricienforceilhMfc^qliiNton^ 
tine  4mong!str  the  f dtt!he§b^  nation^  Irf  thetftlfoftli  v  afMnffae  reffnt  of 
ja  fellbvt  fever  iti  the  W^aK  ^di^ft^HdH^^n,  inOMAMd  vigftmoe 
o^Pfte  {flague  poliee'esfaMtehineriis^<mttt»«hofea>of  the  Baltic.  ^By 
the  iiam^  rule,  as  the'fttf^c^dk»  inntheSeMiSMet  ts  s«q)posed  to^  he 
brought  in  goods,  and  iioc^e^  kxtdlr^  the '{feiiod  at  WMch  they  cease 
to  be  contagious,  ^uarbntitte  Wight,  whhout  mow  impropriety^  be 
enforced  upoit  the  arif^r^f  £ast  Ir»^flftej|  from  Ben^l  or  Ghiiia^ 
or  hither  ought,  in  tonsisileiiey,  to  betenfetced,  when  the  report  of 
the  exfst^hce  of  an  epidemic  has  prev^ed,  at  the  time  of  tfkeir 
saffingj  in  any 'part  df  these  remote  regions. 

Considering  the  mittet  merely  in  a  view  of  commercial  policy, 
we  may  be  allowed '^regrety  that,  in  conferring  powers'^so  arbitmry, 
^xtensli^e,  and:  litMefinied;  the  danger,  a^nst  whid^  it  was  intended 
'^o  piovide^  slhduld  have  been  so  implicitly  taken  for  granted  y  and 
that»  in  the  absence  of  all  conect  knowledge  respecting  epidemic 
diseases,  no  regular  inqtin^  into  die  subject  should  have  keen 
thought  necessary,  more  than  if  their  nature  had  been  already  per* 
fectly  understood.  By  tegular  inquiry,  I  do  not  mean  the  mere, 
official  formality  of  ascertaining  the  individual  or  collective  opinions 
of  men,  who  could  not  be  supposed,  without  the  gift  of  inspiration, 
to  know  more  of  the  nature  of  pestilential  msdadies,  than  they 
might  hdve  fotind  in  the  poerik  traditions  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
Levant,  tind  of  Italy,  transmitted  through  successive  generations 
unquestioned;  or  m  the'  absuid  fables,  respecting  contaigioni^ 
invented  by  Fracastorius,  in  154€,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope 
and  his  Legates,  and  since  quoted,  as  knowledge,  by  every  succes- 
sive  writer  upon  the  plague  ;*  but,  a -amthmed practical  Investiga^ 

'  Such,  however,  have  been  the  ules,  first  fraudulently  imposed 
upon  the  worid^  in  Italy,  afterwards  impficitly  adq>ted  by  Mead^ 
and  servilely  copied  by  his  successors,  in  England,  which  have 
served  as  the  foundation  of  our  quarantine  laws  in  this  country* 
Of  the  injury  which  they  have  occasioned  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, some  idea  may  oe  formed,  from  the  following  sweeping 
clause,  which  it  has  oeen  latterly  judged  expedient  to  introduce^ 
in  order  to  protect  our  Levant  trade  against  the  competition  of  thft 
Dutch,  and  others,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  lenily  of  their  quar* 
astine  laws,  or  an  almost  total  disr^ard  of  ihem,  to  anticipate^ 

'  Such  is  the  story  of  the  leatj^er  cap,  by  which  85  Germans  are  said  by^ 
that  author  to  have  been  successively  infected  in  Italy;  which,  with  many 
^milar  talcs,  I  shall  eadeavour  to  place  in  their  true  lig4it. 
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and  uifdersell  us,  with  reapect  to  Turkish  commodities,  in  the 
British  maricets :  <<  Certain  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  being 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  place 
in  Aftica,  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West  Barbary^ 
ort  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  coming  from  any  place  in  Europe,  without 
the  Straits,  or  on  the  Continent  of  America,  wliere  there  is  not  a 
regular,  establishment  for  Ae  performance  of  quarantine,"  are 
declaf^  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  if  coming  directly  fix>m 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  "West  Barbaryy  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 
The  ships  which  bring  them  shall  do  quarantine,  like  those  from 
Tm*€y,  wiA  clean  bills  of  health.* 

it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  to  guard  against  contagion  could 
have  been  the  design  of  this  regulation  $  since,  widi  tint  view^  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  ridiculous.  And  although,  widi  what 
r  understand  to  be  its  avowed  object  of  protecting  our  commerce 
against  ^e  rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  it  may  appear  somewhat  less 
irrational ;  it  would  certainly  have  been  stiU  better^  that  such  a 
measure  had  not  been  tendered  necessary.  The  more  numerous, 
coniplex,  a^d  rigid,  are  our  quarantine  regulations,  the  more  will 
oar  positive,  as  well  as  our  relative  advantages,  with  regard  to 
the  commerce  with  the  Levant,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
more  fully  to  explain,  be.  diminished. 


Of  the  diffident  Kinds  qf  Quarantine.' 

There  are,  in  this  country,  sax  kinds  of  quarantine. : 
1.  That  performed,  on  account  of  acOiai  pestilence,  oxsuspecttd 
sickness,  at  the  Isles  of  Scilly  only,  its  period  being  44  daysv.  . 

A  $hip  bound  from  Turkey,  we  shali^  suppose,  arrives  in  £ngIan<L 
She  has  one,  or  a  few  sick  persons  on  board.  The  disease  is 
immediately  concluded  to  be  contagious,  or  siispectedy  which  has 
the  Si^me  effect  \  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
one  or  two  sick  persons,  having  an  infectious  disease  capable  of 
being  propagated,  as  is  supposed  of  plague,  could  make  a  long  voy- 
age, in  daily  or  hourly  contact  with  their  messiKiate^  without  com- 
municating the  malady  to  all  the  crew.  But  there  is  probably  no 
instance  in  the  annals  of  the  tf ade  between  :Turkey  and  this  coun- 
try, of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  having,  or  having  had,  her  whole 
crew.  sick.  Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  any  one 
can  hanre  about  him  that  potent  anid  p^netiating.  kind  of  cc^tagioBi 

'  Vide  Orders  in  Council,  5th  April,  1805. 
*  Ibid.  sect.  v.  and  xlii. 


Imputed  to  the  plagike,  wilihout  his  comxnumcating  it  t<^  ^  iw^k  . 
Crew  \  although  a  disease  may  certainly  affect  a  whole  c^ewj  scurvy  ; 
for  instance,  without  being  in  the  least  contagious.  t 

These  trifling  inconsistencies,  hQwever,.  being  dis]Pegs^r4ed9  qwi- 
rautine  ensues.     In  th^  mode  of  performing  it,  one  ^ould  suptKHc^ 
that  some  regard  n^ight  be  had  to  the  greatest  infectious  distaoce.- 
(five  paces)  laid  down  by  the  hzarettQ  authorities  of  the  licya^ 
'  ^Vft  no  I  neither  fiv^,.  nor  five  hundred,  no^r  yet  five  thous^d  pa^pes^ 
are  d^ined  sufficient  by  the  plague  authorities,,  i^^i  this  co^^ryi  to^-« 
ensure  siafety.    They^  do  npt  consider  themsplv/^s  a^  ^c^r^  frpjqd « 
infection,  until  this  unfortunate  ship  and  cargo,  her  crew,  ^pid  p^^^  • 
iengerS)  sick  and  well,  articles  enumerated,  s^nd  articles  not  enu« 
merated,  as  contagious,  have  fairly  reached  the  rocks  of  SjciUy  1;^ , 

The  sole  precautions  .necessary  in  this  case^  even  accordin^g  to' 
the  doctirii^es  of  l;he  c^oi^gi^ists,  M^uld  be  to  pl|»cQ  the  sifcl^  ia . 
good  air,  witli  amplespac^,  and  su^^able  proyisbns  and  attfmdaj^e* 
having  the  interval  of  five  p^ces  bc^wee^  them  ^i>d  the  rest  pf  dfie 
coinmupityo  uipit^  death  or  recovery  took  place.  ' 

The  pa^engers  aud  crew  in  health,  tl^e  ship  and  c^r^.sjhpuld 
then,  according  to  the  same  doctrines,  be  kept  in  quarantine ;  that 
i^,  isolated  at  the  dis^nce  of  five  paces  or  more  from  per^ps  in 
health,  but  only  for  the  longest  period,  after  beiqg  separated  from 
the  sick,  which  the  contagionists  suppose  to  elapse  betw^ep 
receiving  the  infection  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease ;  that  is^ 
for  three  days  ^^  any  farther  peripd  could  have  no  object* 

I  beg  it  to  be  observed,  that  I  am  here  again  taking  the  doctrines 
oi  the  advocates  for  contagion  as  my  text,  and  deducing  from  them 
just  inferences,  in  order  to  ^hew  t|ie  ^b^urdi^y,  upon  their  &9m, 
principles^  of  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Recommencement  of  Quarantine.  \ 

"It  is  farther  enacted^  that  if  any  death,  suspected  to  arise  frtm  a' 
contagious  disease,  happen  during  any  period  of  the  quarantine^. 
it  shall  recommence.^  And  thus,  if  a  suspected  death  should  take' 
place  on  the  last  day,  the  ship,  crew,  passengers,  and  cargo,  must 
submit  to  a  farther- detention  of  forty,  or  forty-four  days  ;  and  it 
might  even  so  happen  that,  from  an  unfortunate  repetition  of  such^ 
an  occurrence,  the  detention  might  be  prolonged  until  the  ship  and 

^  S*^  Ci)miiiander8y  or  masterfi  of  ships,  haviog  an  lactiia)-  pesttkofte  oft.* 
board,  are  directed,  if  within  the  Straits,  to  proceed  to  some  lazaretto  in  this 
Meiliterranean ;  if  withaut  the  Straits,  to  proceed  to  the  Scilly  Isles."-*  Fii^e 
44  Geo.  III.  cap.  10.  sect.  xiii. 

^  Vide  Ord.  in  Council;  5th  April,  1805,  ^ect.  xxix. 
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dofro  ^ers  rotten,  or  her  crew  and  passengers  dead»'  Whereas, 
by  the  immediate  separation  of  the  sick  from  those  in  healtih,  upon 
Ae  arriiral  of  the  ressei,  iShie  whole  of  die  time  usually  wasted  in 
ifMmntinet  widi  the  exception  of  the  tteree  days,  might  be  sayed, 
mltii0Drfiol#of  the  loss  upon  the  ship  and  cargo  obviated.    T)k 

C9pf iefy  of  even  this  quamntine  of  duree  days,  let  it  be  reccrflectM, 
tm\j  upon  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 
«*8lKk  a  chain  ^  accidents,  it  is  true,  mar  nofe  o£l^  happen ;  but 
€h^  feiw  is  iiot,\ow  that  account,  the  less  iqudiciousi  If  the  evil 
hereof  fireqoent^'OccuTrence,  its  immensity  would  alone  demon-' 
sttnte  the  abstfvdity  of  the  enactnmit,  even  to  those  who  £d  (m>t 
immediately  feel  the  injurj.  :   - 

But'  >it  is  so  seldom,  it  ever.  Ami  quarantine  is  performed  in 
Bngteod,  onaccmuit  of  suspmted  sickiiess,  thas^  b«efor  the  prin- 
cipM,  th^jpttia^irattldscartelyihaK^  been  worthy  «o^ 
ltd  |90nsequenees,  does  not  appear  to  merit  fertbei^considention.' 

2.  The  second  kind  of  quarantine  is  that  petfonnedhy*  ships 
lamng  no  suspected  sieknessj  and  bearing  clean  InUs  of  health; 
that  isi  a  cenifieate tiiat  thereiwaemo  suspected  sidmessuttiieport 
from  whenee  they  saSsds  during  their  loading,  or  at  die  period  of - 
dieir  departure^  The  time  is  fineen  days,  to  which  must  be  added 
that  occupied  in  discharging  such  parts  of  their  cargoes  as  consist 
of  enumerated  articles.^  Quarantine,  under  these  circurattancesy 
y  perfonited  at  different  iqsecified  poits« 

That  a  ship  arrinng  in  Bngland,  nc^  only  without  any-sidmess, 
but  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  should  be  required  to  do  quarantine 
ftHT-a  single  minute,  seems  to  mc'lobea  regulation  without  an 
<A>ject  (  espeetaHy  when '  we  reflect  thiM;  att  ships  coming  ^rom 

■  This  would  certeinljr  be  their  fate>  under  the  circumstanses  elated,  if 
pliq;ue  were  really  €00taj|;|ious.  All  tliese  regulations  have  been  literally 
copied  from  those  of  Venice^  without  considering  that,  even  had  their  foUn* 
dation  been  correct,  the  diflerence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
woidd  hftiw  retpiired  an  essential  difference  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ou»lesin  detail.  **  When  a  person  dies  io  any  of  these  lazareltos,  ualess  the 
physician  and  Surgeon  of  the  Office  of  Health  declare  ti<at  his  death  is 
not  owing  to  any  contagious  cause,  and  are  very  clear  in  their  reports, 
all  those  who  are  under  quarantine  are  obliged  to  recommence  it;  aua  this 
as  often  as  there  happens  any  suspected  death."  This,  and  other  vexations^ 
such  as  having  no  pay,  sometimes  give  rise  to  mutinies  among  the  crews 
detained  in  quarantine. — Vide  Howard* $  Account  of  the  Principal  Laxarettoi 
rf  Europe,  p.  7. 

•  ^  Ships  furnished  with  clean  bills  of  health  shall,  as  well  as  the  crews  and 
passengers,  perform  a  quarantine  of  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  delivery 
into  the  lataretto,  of  such  part  of  the  cargoes  as  consist  of  the  goods  enume* 
rated  in  class  first  and  second;  or  if  there  be  no  such  cargo,  from  tho 
arnval  of  the  ships  at  their  appointed .  statious.  Vide  Order  in  Council,  6tk 
April,  1805,  sect.  xii. 


Turkey  perform  mote  tlmnrn  fittt  qmammkle  at  $e»HliiriQ|^A<rpi0«* 
sage.  If'  it  not  a  vicriatiaD  of  all  toaaiiMMittcmt^  thMthimujyvh^'  ar^ 
double  the  dittaace  firom  Turkey  with^tvnt  other  €Ouiitrie%$hould 
do  double  the  quarantine  ?  It  appeairs  even  jiiofe*fr«K»teDOM« 
is  proportion  as  we>  are  more  removed  from  th^Jocusm^vq^ftibKoi 
infection,  than  the  quarantine  <^  eighty  d!i^^>  which  itsed,r|ciolM 
performed  at  Venice^  but  is  now  t»iNidered- superfluous^  even 
there.  <<  Formerly/'  says  Howaid»  •<  vhen  persona  -  ^o  had^e 
plague  were  brought  from  the  city,  (Vemce^iiihey  ymx%i  pitfi^  fdr 
forty  days^  into  a  larff;e  room  in  tlw  lazaretto^  and  al^irwsitd^.iotio 
anomer  i^artment,  ror  the  same  tme^  b^se  'ihi^i  Mr^^^dss^ 
charged*"^  •  /'•-     h-*T?rr'» 

The  period  now  supposed  suficient  for  expuigatiou  isfortytfdliys 
from  the  commencement  of  ihe  malady  ;  althouj^  ifaeie  ^^*ntA\m^ 
ter ground  fer  this tlumnieve  Ajpotfi^sis /  and  forty  mi^uKi^ ;mty 
hours,  forty  weeksyor  forty  vyeare,  would)  in  pcmH  of  yvincipk^ 
have  been  equally  justifiable,  or-equally  absurd.  1 

IHie  oidy  danger  that  can  be  sup posed^to  exist,  under  this  yeoipi 
of  qusanittmei  is  that  which  is  presumed  to  depend  upon  the  capK* 
city  of  goods  to  receive,  retain,  and  communicate  infection*  Thiti 
as  "shall  be  presently  shewn,  amounts  to  nothing  \  but  this  quarail* 
tine  has  the  advantage  over  the  two  following  kinds,  that,-  w^ 
precisely  the  same  risk,  it  exacts  only  half  the  detenticHi.  -' 

The  following  quarantines,  although  subject  todifierent  pefieds» 
are  all  perform^. upon. groutkb  simiUr  to  each  other,  and  sisftilar 
to  the  preceding. 

3«  A  ship  sailing  from  Turkey,  with  smpeektd  bills  of  .hefty% 
co&mc»dy  called  touched  patients  $  thatis^  wheuwa  su9picioii;\l>f 
plague  exists  at  the  place  of  her  lading  or  departure,  but  without 
suspected  sickness  on  board  at  the  period  of  her  arrival  in  England, 
performs  quarantine  for  thirty-four  days  at  Stangalte  Creek  onfy;^ 

4.  A  vessel  sailing  without  clean  bills  of  heal£,  thatis,  witA^ 
certificate  that  the  plague  is  und^ijstood  to  be  actually  existing  ./a^ 
the  port  of  her  lading  or  departure^  but  arriving  without  suspectpci 
sickness  in  England,  performs  quarantine  for  forty-four  days  ai^ 
Stangate  Creek  only.  This  is  at  present,  and  has  been  fot  a  Ipng 
timep4>y  far  the  most  frequent  species  of  quarantine,' 

■  Vide  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Lttearettos  of  Europe,  pp.  9  and  1^. 

^  ^  Ships,  &c.  arriving  with  inspected  bills  of  health,  (commonly  called 
toiicksd  patents,  or  bills,)  shall  resbectively  be  subject  to  ten  days  Id^s '  qua- 
rantine than  those  without  clean  bills  of  health."  Vide  Order  in  CowncHp 
April  5,  ie05,  sect.  xH.  '  ■ 

s  Ships  without  clean  bills  of  health,  but  having  nd  susperted  dfseabe  en 
board,  shall  perform  quarantine  at  Stangate  Creek,  aifd  no  whert  tliK*-^%d^ 
Order  in  Cofincil,  April  bf  1805,  sect.  xiv.  xxxvii.  and  xxxix. 
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5.  Goods,  enumerated  in  class  first  and  second,  bronglit  to 
Inglatid  in  ships  that  hare  already  performed  quarantine  at  any 
of  the  Uzarettos  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  directed  to  perform  a 
farther  quarantine  of  fifteen  days.' 

6.  A  similar  quarantine  is  directed  to  be  performed  by  goods,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  &:c.,  coming  from 
anyplace  in  Europe,  without  the  Straits,  or  on  the  continent  cl 
America,  where  there  is  not  a  regular  establishment  for  the  per** 
formance  of  quarantine,  as  if  coming  directly  from  the  Mediter* 
ranean,^  &c. 

The  last  seems  to  be  merely  a  poKticckcommercial  regulation ; 
and  the  preceding  one  to  have  been  made  to  keep  it  in  counte- 
nance. 

Upon  what  principle  it  has  been  decided  that  the  SciUy  Isles 
are  the  proper  station  for  ships  having  tuipected  sicknccs  on  board 
to  perforni  quarantine,  or  tha%  Stangate  Creek  is  the  pr<^r  station 
for  ships  having  no  sickness,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
Nor  can  I  forbear  to  contitist  with  these  regulations  the  conduct  of 
the  Turkish  government,  in  the  year  1665,  in  freely  and  without 
restriction  admitting  some  of  our  ships  into  their  harbours,  after 
they  had  been  driven  away,  as  suspected^  from  several  Christian 
ports.  I  should  be  curious  to  know  what  measures  our  contagion- 
ists,  in  their  wisdom,  would  advise  the  Privy  Council  to  adopt,  if 
it  were  ascertained  that  Turkish  vessels  had  it  in  contemplation^ 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  to  frequent  our  shores.  It  is  probable, 
rthink,  they  would  not  consider  themselves  quite  safe,  if  a  quaran* 
tine  station  were  appointed  for  them  nearer  than  the  Orkneys.  The 
Mahomedaiis  would  not  certainly  hold  mtercourse  with  any  nation 
upon  these  conditions.  And  may  we  not  find  in  quarantine  a 
solution,  why  the  Turkish  flag  is  so  rarely,  if  ever  to  be  seen 
beyond  ithe  Straits  of  Gibraltar?' 

But,  to  return  from  what  may  appear  to  be  a  digression :  if  the 
occasional  detention  of  a  ship,  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo,  for 
forty-four  day^,  at  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  one, 
or  a  few  persons  on  board,  and  who  might  have  been  at  once 
removed,  and  the  rest  liberated,  be,  as  I  have  shewn,  both  absurd, 
and,  as  far  as  it  operates,  mischievous  ;  what  ought  we  to  think  oJF 
the  detention,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  of  almost  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Levant,  without  any  sickness,  and  consequently^ 
without  any  assignable   motive,  at  Stangate   Creek?    For  it  is 

*  Order  in  Council,  April  5,  1805,  sect,  xliii.        *  Ibid. 
^  It  is  singular  that  the  opinion  that  plague  does  not  depend  upon  conta- 
gion, has  been  imputed  as  anNerror  to  the  Turks,  as  connected  with  their 
ideas  of  fatalism ;.  whilst  the  real  error  upon  this  subject  has  been  regarded 
as  truth,  and  its  fraudulent  origin  not  obsenred. 
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obviOtis  that  the  want  of  a  clean  bill  of  health  cannot  in  any  vie^ 
of  reason  amount  to  a  motive*  There  being  no  sidcness^  no  a^ ' 
prehensioii  can  be  entertained  of  infection  from  person^ :  for,  if'- 
the  crew  of  a  ship  could  be  supposed  to  go  to  sea,  their  persons 
being  loaded  ^ith  infection,  without  the  malady  having  actually 
made  its  appearance,  either  the  whole  of  it  would  be  blown  away- 
before  they  could  make  one  fourth  of  the  passage,  or  it  woula 
remain  entirely  inoperative,  from  the  absence  of  that  disposition 
6f  the  air  whieh  is  considered  by  the  contagionists  indispensable 
to  render  it  efficient. 

As  of  late  years  very  few  vessels  have  arrived  from  Turkey  with 
clean  bills  of  health,  so  nearly  iall  the  ships  in  that  trad^,  belong* 
ing  id  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  obliged  to  perform  quaran* 
tine ;  that  is,  t^  lose  one  third  of  their  time,  without  an  object, 
at  Stsaagalse  Creek.  And  this,  as  it  h  of  constant  occurrence,  and- 
the  other  (quarantine  for  suspected  sickness,  at  the  Scilly  Isles) 
but  yfevy  rarely  happens,  comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the 
evil.  ^  Indeed,,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  alone  sufficient* 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  this  country  with  the  Levant; 
and  but  for  the  destruction  of  that  of  France,  in  consequence  of* 
the  events  of  the  war,  would  have  probably,  ere  this,  effected  it» 
annihilation.  It  remains  still  to  be  seen^  whether,  upon  the  revival 
of  the  trade  of  France  with  Turkey,  in  the  event  of  the  continu- 
ance of  peace  between  Fnulce  and  England,  this  will  not  actually 
be  the  result.  * 

I  shall  presently  shew,  from  historical  records,  the  pernicious 
effects  upon  navigation  and  commerce  which  quarantine  has  actu-^ 
ally  produced  in  this  country.  But  this  seems  ta  be  the  proper 
place  for  saying  a  few  words  respecting  clean,  suspected,  and 
unclean  bills  of  health. 


Of  Bills  of  Health. 

A  bill  of  health  is  a  document  from  the  Consul  at  the  port  from 
which  a  vessel  sails,  in  any  of  tlie  countries  specified,  purporting 
either  that,  at  the  time  of  her  sailing  there  was  no  plague,  or  sus- 
picion of  plague ;  that  there  were  rumours  of  plague,  but  no  actual 
plague ;  or  that  there  was  actual  plague.  The  first  are  called  clean 
bills,  the  second  suspected,  and  the  last  foul  bills  j  or,  by  a  cour- 
teious  circumlocution,  being  without  clean  bills  of  health. 

Although,  there  being  no  sickness  on  board,  there  does  not,  upon 
the  supposition  of  contagion,  appear  to  be  any  difference  in  the  risk  ;^ 
vessels  upon  their  arrival  in  England  have,  as  we  have  seen,  qua- 
rantines allotted  to  them  of  very  different  periods^  according  to  the 
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•pecilication  of  the  bill  of  health  vith  which  they  may  be  furnish-* 
ed  I  that  is,  fifteen^  thimrfourj  and  forty-four  d^ys  reapectivei^y. 
And  if  the  detention  6i  Sfteen  days  b<^  justly  deemed  a  hard^hipy 
where  there  is  not  the  smallest  sha4pw  of  risk»  how  much  greater 
is  the  hardship  of  be^pg,de(a^ne4  for  thirty rfour  or  forty-four  days, 
where  the  danger  is  equally  chiix^eripal !  For  even  according',  to 
the  do<:trines  of  the  con^agiQT)ist$»  it  is  clear  tb^  tl^ere  can  be.  ^ 
l^dsitive  risk  but  in  cases  of  sujspect^d  sickneS3« 

Bills  of  healths  then,  pot  being  founded  upon  any  probable 
danger,  arising  from  th^  existenj[;e  of  actual  sickness  among  the 
Cfj^w'of  a  nature  suspecte4  to  ]l)e  infectious  i  but  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  an  infection  (itself  not  proved)  belong 
capable  of  being  communicated  at  some  uncertain  period^  by  some 
unknown  artificer,  to  some  unde^cribed  article  of  produce  qr 
manufacture,  regarded,  upon  some  unintelligible  principle,,  as 
capable  of  receiving,  retaining,  and  again  communicating  that  ins 
fection>  upon  some  unexpected  occasion,  to  living  persons,  ipHSt 
be  regarded  as  not  only  evidently  absijurd  in  their  principle,  but 
^ven  an  insult  to  commpn  sense. 

Let  us  examine  the  practice.  A  single  ataideni  (the  term  used 
to  denote  death)  from  the  plague,  or  the  report  of  an  accident 
occurring  in  some  obscure  quarter  of  the  great  cities  of  Smyrna  or 
Constantinople,  whilst  a  ship  is  loading  tor  England,  is  deemed 
sufficient  ground  to  refuse  that  ship  a  clean  bill  of  health.  (We 
have  seen  that  even  clean  bills  of  health  do  not  exempt  from 
quarantine.)  But  even  this  ground,  such  as  it  is,  can  never  be  a 
matter  of  certainty.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  these  reports.  The  Consuls  cannot  themselves,  nor  any  of 
those  immediately  connected  with  them,  if  they  were  so  Inclined, 
enter  into  personal  inquiries,  as  this  might  subject  them  to  quaran- 
tim,  or,  as  is  supposed,  to  danger  <»  infection.  These  reports 
they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  upon  trust ;  and  as  they  are 
often  fabricated  for  purposes  of  commercial  speculation,  those  who 
give  them  credit  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  Indeed,  those  to 
whos^  department  it  belongs  to  grant  bills  of  health,  whilst  they 
have  reab'on  to  believe  the  reports  that  are  iii  circulation  to  be 
fabricated.  Consider  themselves  as  having  no  option,  but  to  act 
uponthem.  Hence  ships  may  be'  despatched  without  clean  hills 
of  health,  when  there  id  neither  plague,  nor  any  suspicious  sick- 
ness; whilst  those  who  have  fabricated  the  reports  upon  which 
they  have  been  reftised,  may  have  been  despatching  cargoes  by 
circuitous  routes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  markets  before  our 
own  can  have  finished  their  quarantine ;  and  if  this  mischief  can 
even  h^  in  amy  degree  remedied  by  protecting  regulations,  it  must 
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still  be  at  idie  ^rice  of  additional  restrictSdns^upon  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  'enhanting  the  yalue  of  the  commodities  of  the 
Levant  to  the  general  consumer. 

At  Constantinople  there  are,  at  almost  all  periods  of  the  year» 
and  in  almost  every  year,  straggling  cases,  or  reports  of  cases,  of 
plague;  whilst  at  Smyrna,  the  periods  of  its  commencement  and 
cessation  are  more  distinctly  denned.  A  town  must  be  free  ftom 
plague  six  weeks  before  clean  bills  of  health  can  be  issued. '  Vat 
these  reasons,  although  clean  bills  of  health  are  sometimes  issued 
at  Smyrna,  it  is  very  rarely,  espeqially  of  Jate  years,  that  they  liave 
been  granted  at  Constantinople.  And  this  may  be,  in  part,  the 
reason  why  the  Spfiyrna' market  '^i  better  supplied  with  cargoes  for 
this  part  of  the  world ;  why  ships  prefer  going  there  to  load ;  an4 
why  so  few  English  ships  how  'resort  to  the  Turkisk  capital.      . 

It  may  also  afford  a  solution;,'  to  a'  certain  extent,  of  the  gr^af 
advantages,  under  the  system  of  quarantine,  which  the  French 
Levant  trade  enjoys  Over  that  of  Creat  Britain  ^  advantages  ^ijcf^t 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  would  be  much  less  considerable,  if  no 
quarantine  were  p^Hbrmed  ih  either  country. 

But  it  is  farther  evident,  from  these  observations,  that  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  infection,  communicated  from  person 
to  person,  unless  the^  system  of  bills  of  health,  together  with  ^|iat 
of  quarantines,  be  immediately  abolished,  which  can  alone  prove 
an  efficient  cure  for  so  many  and  so  great  evils;  or,  at  ]fia$^.^if 
some  radical  alterations  be  not  made  in  the  regulations  respeqfing 
them,  the  most  insignificant  flags  of  Europe  will  prevail  ovj^^  y^ 
in  the  trade  of  the  Levant.        .  "     , 


I* 

;.1 


Infection^  as  suchy  cannot  be  communicated  tOj  retained 
h/y  or  propagated  Jrom  Goods. 

It  is  upon  the  chimerical  notion,  as  it  now  appears,  that  certaip 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  dierefore  called  smcej^ibl&^^ztt 
capable  of  receiving,  retaining,  and  again  commiinicatingy  at  sonie 
uncertain  period,  to  the  living  body  an  infection  capable  of  proddc* 
ing  desolation  and  death  among  mankind,  that  bodi  bills  of  ihsahh 
in  Turkey,  and  quarantines  in  England,  are  founded :  fort  the 
occurrence  of  suspected  disease f  as  a  ground  of  quarantine,  is  ^so 
rare,  if  it  ever  happen,  that,  regarded  in  its  effects,  it  is  scai^y 
worthy  of  consideration.  *  . 

*  The  reports  respecting  the  cessalicmias  well  as  the  commencement  of 
plague,  are  equally  subject  to  uncertainty,  even  if  the  priociple  were  correct 
upofi  which  t>ilb  of  health  are  graoted. 

'  There  18  not,  as  I  am  informedr  au  instance  upon  record^  of  a  ship  being 
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In  arguing  for  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  Mis  of  health  and 
quarantines,  I  trust  it  will  be  thought  that  it  is  treating  the  advo- 
cate* for  contagion  liberally  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground. 
Having)  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  admitted  that  epidemic  dis» 
eases  may  depend,  according  to  their  awn  notions  of  the  xnattter, 
partly  upon  specific  contagion,  capable,  with  the  aid,  hopwever,  of  a 
certain  disposition  of  the  atmosphere,  of  prc^agating  itself  from 
one  person  to  another ;  it  will  even  then  appear,  that  neither  by 
Acts  nor  by  reasoning  can  the  opinion  be  justified  that  such  infec* 
tion  may  be  communicated  from  persons  to  goods,  and  from  goods 
-again  to  persons. 

-  If,  to  the  effect  of  contact^  a  certain  disposition  of  the  atmos- 
phere be  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  the  pix)pagation  of  infection, 
even  from  one  living  body  to  another,  is  it  not  the  height  of  human 

'absurdity  to  suppose  that  infection,  as  sucki  and  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
herent powers,  can  pass  from  the  living  body  into  inanimate  matter^ 
upon  which  the  air  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  a  similar  influence ; 
and  that,  after  residing  for  some  time  in  tliis  inanimate  matter,  it 
can  repass,  still  retaining  its  infectious  (jualities^  into  the  living  hu- 
man body  ? 

In  the  I^evam:  no  one  is  afraid  to  toudi  the  body  of  a  person 
dead  of  the  plague.'  This  fearlessness  must  have  arisen  from  ex-* 
perience  and  observation  of  the  innoxiousnessof  this  species  of 
contact.  If j  then,  the  human  body,  which,  io  its  living^tate,  had 
been  supposed  capable  of  propagating  contagion  to  other  living 
bodies,  be  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  for  that  hypothesis  to 
have  ceased,  with  the  cessation  of  life,  to  possess  that  capability, 
upon  what  ground  can  it  be  assumed  that  this  faculty  may  be  pos- 

-  sessed  or  acquired  by  other  inanimate  substances  ? 

Here,  then,  the  whole  of  that  extraordinary  doctrine  of  articles 

susceptible  of  contagion  in  the  first  degree,  articles  susceptible  in 

the  second  degree,  and  articles  non-susceptible,  upon  which  bills  of 

.  health,  quarantines,  and  other  regulations  of  plague  police  have  been 

founded,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  positive  facts  which  shew  that  goods  do  not  propagate  in- 
fection, are  even  more  unequivocal  than  those  which  relate  to  per- 
sons. Frpm  the  information  which  I  obtained  at  Malta,  and  in 
other  places,  I  feel  myself  authorized  in  concluding^  that  persons 
employed  in  the  expurgation  of  goods  in  the  lazarettos,  have  been 
even  less  frequently  affected  by  epidemic  diseases,  in  proportion  to 

'  obliged  to  do  quarantine  at  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  accountof  an  actual  pestilence 
on  board.    Consequently,  even  acdpriding  to  the  doctrines  of  contagioii,  qua- 
rantine in  this  country  can  have  no  object. 
'  Vide  an  Accountof  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Europe,  p.  35,  note 
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.their  nuaibers»  than  some  other  claases  of  die  conupunity  :^  ^nd 

.JFrom  such  person$,  when  seized^  an  epidemic-  disease  has  never 

.b(?en  known  to  be  propagated* 

Neither  have  any  instances  been  known  of  persons,  who  hare 

}:{een  seized  whilst  packing.and  unpacking  goods,  or  stowir^  and 

.unstowing  cargoes,,  (itself  aa  event  of  rare  occurrence^)  comiiiuiii- 

.  eating  their  disease  to  others,  .  r 

All  the  relatio^s,,  then,  of  the  propagation  of  infection  in  epirde- 

.mic  diseases,  whet|ier  from  the  living  body  or  inanimate  mat^, 
with  which  the  public  have  been  deluded  or  am,use4)  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  higher  authority  than 
that  of  the  leather  cap.  of  Fracastorius,''  or  the  .te^ther«-bed  of  Bene- 

.  dictus*^  .  . 

As  infection,  admittmg.  it  to  exist  in  a  state  capable  of  being 
propagated,  with  the  help  of  a  certain  disposition  of  the  air,  accord* 

.ing  to  the  contagioni&ts,  irom. one  living. body  to  another,  cannot, 
as  has  been  shewn,  be  communicated  from  the  living  body  to  dead 
matter,  and  again  from  dead  matter  to  the  Uving  body,  ^quarantine 

^must,  upon  their  own  principles,  be  in  aU  cases  not  only  super* 

.  fluous,  but  pernicious* 

The  doctrine  of  the  susceptibility  of  goods,  then,  upon  which  it 

is  founded,  may  be  regarded  as  onp  of  the  most  imaginary,  delusive, 

^nd  destructive  emana;tio|is  of  popular  credulity,  and  pious  fraud, 

by  which  devastation  has  been  spread  over  the  face  of  our  planet*'*' 

But  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  infection  may  even  be  propa- 

,  gated  frohi  persons  to  goods,  and  from  goods  again  to  persons, 

'  what  would  oe  the  consequences  ?     The  consequences  would  be, 

.that  the  quarantines  at  present  ia  use  would  be  wholly  inadequate 

^^o  their  object ;  apd  that  no  quarantine  could  ensure  scsfety,  without 
being  inter mindbk  / 

'      ■  This  fact  is  acknowledged,  in  his  answers  to  my  queries,  by  the  Prcsj- 
,  dent  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Froto- Medico)  of  that  island,  although 
f^  finn  believer  in  contagion. 
*  De  Contagione,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

^  De  Peste,  cap.  3. — These  tales,  invented,  as  I  shall  shew,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Pope  and  his  Legates,  during  theCouncil  «f  Trent,  afterwards 
•  became  the  principal  foundation  for  quaraatioes  and  lazarettos. 

^  For  the  fanciful  classification  here  alluded  tu,  see  Order  ^n  Council, 
April  5,  1805,  sect,  xxx.  and  xxxv. 

In  a  manuscript,  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  favoured  at  Constanti- 
"  nople;  by  Mr.  Julius  Ca&sar  Kelli,  a  native  of  Leghorn,  and  for  many  years  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  Levant,  containing  observations  which  he 
had  made  dufing  the  plague  at  Salonica,  in  1783,  and  at  Brusa,  in  1800^ 
1812,  and  1813,  I  fina  it  very  gravely  stated,  that  warm  bread,  pastry,  and 
feathers,  are  amongst  the  articles  JTzojt  fusceptiblevf  infection;  and  that  the 
shaggy^  or  long-haired  ^lorse,  is  the  onfy  animal  mi  susceptible ! 
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t^mtiHthe  quite  olmoas»  that  if  inliBttira  exkl  fa  goods,  no  qua- 
rantine cm  avail  that  is  not  of  a  period  somtwhat  longer  diaif'die 
greatest  duration  of  the  capability  of  $mck  gaods  to  retain  and  cofli^ 
aiimicate  that  infection.    Thus,  as  the  pfa^oe,  we  ase  told^  spread 
in  Paris  from  rags,  after  hartng  lain  ae?efal  years  tn  an  old  waB^* 
^  several  years  is  the  skortesi  peri^  for-irih^  sags  ought  to  petfiorm 
quarantine.    But,  if  infection  can  eatst'ln  rags  for  several  yeais» 
^  what  certainty  can  we  haire^lftat  It-  may  iMfT  a«Mlmfe  to  exlsti  for 
•  Seteral  ages,  or  for  several  centuries  ?    Again,  a  #rather-bed,  as  we 
-are  informed,  having  comwrniteatea  inftiktfn  at  tile  end  of  st'itu 
years  ;^  seven  years  is  the  shortesi  quarantine  that  feathers  ought  to 
^hemade  to  perform.     Atld  what  guanrtkee  Ha^^e  we  of  safety  even 
at  the  end  of  that  period  ?  If  featlieri  he  capable  of<  retaining  infec- 
tion for  seven  years;  NdW  diall  we  '^ascertain  whether  they  be- not 
'trilpable  of  retaining  it  for  -seventy,  or  seven  hundred  years  ? 

The  absurdity  of  these  consequences,  from  the  principles  of  the 
contagionists,  ought,  I  should  think,  to  be  quite  conclusive  of  the 
argument. 

-  Cbntinuing  to  reason  upoit  tho'ssittM^  gfionnds^  it  any  he  pfoper, 
after  having  shewn  that  the  measures  actually  in  use  for  the  preven- 
tion of  epidetnic  diseases,  are  absurd,  ttceoraing  to  the  doctrines 
Upon  #hich  they  are  founded,  to  inqtli^e  into*^  natuie  of  those 
means  which  would,  upon  the  ^same  pMneiples,"be  efficient,  and 
ought,  if  they  were  correct^  to  he  employed. 
'  The  obtiou^  method  of  preventing  w-  farther  ^propagation  of  a 
drsease,  communicated  in  the  manner  supposed  by  the  contagionists^ 
would  b^  to  remove  the  sick.  ^  This^would  of  itsctf  be  sufficient, 
since  those  afietfted  cotdd^txyt,"^'  without  like  aid  of  the  air,  commu- 
nicate the  infection  to  others  |  and  persons  in  heakh,  Ae  conta- 
gion being  removed  from  them,  could  not  be  infected  by  the  air 
alone. 

No  species  of  quarantine,  no  period  of  confinement  or  seclusion, 
could,  according  to  thes6  doctrines,  be  necessary,  either  in  respect 
to  the  sick,  or  to  persons  in  health. 

Even  in  cases  where  infection  had  taken  place,  but  the  disease  had 
not  yet  ajqpeared,  it  would  be  sufficieim  still,  acting  upcMi  the  same 
opinions,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  symptoms,  to  remove  the  per- 

•  sons  afflicted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  sick  had  been  pre- 

•  vimisly  xemoved. 

But  removal  being  rendered,  by  any  circumstances,  impractica* 

•  hle^  it  would  be  suffisi^t,  for  the  safety  of  those  in  healthy  to  keep 
tttosi^p^^tad  in  (^sant}jio>fGlr.theloDgestuiuppo8ed  period  betweca 

'  Theodore  Ma^eme  Conseils  centre  la  Peste,  Stfi.  p.  tSU, 
*  Alexaudsr  Bcnodictus,  de  Pest^  c.  3. 
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the  reception  of  infection  and  the  appeoratee  of  diseaae  $  bi^}ng|p 
^ordiii^liQ^lKt  llpnti|tfliiM»<j  ^.tllf^e^c^i^  if  «^d  thom^sm/tiifltf  m» 
inp^'mg  Mi^ii^  f|li||^j»«lir£ort^)onge8t  u^>jpo»e4  period  ofthie  dAtsaH 
iifin  of  th%($|ipabiii||Ml^  iMNIs^E^ing  infeqtion,  being  fort^  or  fo^tp- 
jlfto  days  fr^m  l^^c^y^l^aMCfHa^ei^  of  xhe  dimiad.  .  ..X 

4iK.i:hus  it  appiii%r  tjmfh  sf^^  V9I^\^  c^m  cm  any  meafij^9»i  of 
.«iyitnc^Qnbe^Oflcf^r|b».^if^v4i>l8'  Ki  tjbe  piiiieiplas  of  the  <?Q9it9/t> 
floats  tlMii|$€^i^4^;  tfikjilt'  t}|^ii|i  in  ^ir  knu  defined  {oino^.9k^ 
^j^ng  vhep  timiiDemi^'frf  life  sifi^J^^prnjlbe  noxtowair,  yj^^iSb^ 
Ipgether  with  cofitacfe  j^i  A^Ppo^d  ^o  pnoduce  the  di^aee^  beoo^api^ 
ifififir^cUfiskl^Sh^  mm9l$M&^^  ^94iji^  -Mn,  verj^  racel^  if  ever 
.happen.  .,}    u:si '^    r      '."v  •.  \^  ...,..- 

.  The  «iesifivre%  <bt95  ^i^Wfih.<e|^vioil^]F.|i^uIt  from  the  dlxitrawa  eC 
cwtagion,  as  deck^red^by  iU  nuMH  e^ififrieiH^ad  advocates,  are:afanost 
diametrically;  opposite  t0  thoAe  vUiP^  aiai  now  generally,  in  use. 

But)  it  would  ie<iiiAlly  accord  fu|h(  the  preening  opinions^  a«ik 
obviously  follows  iroofi  the  prinaiplea  of  iKin«conta^oii,..dtat«botk 
tko^^  atfeqtedf  and  those  in  hfa(kb|  shoMldj  in  all  ca^es  in  wfaioh  it 
is  practicable,  be  removed  from  the  noxious  atmo^ese»  as  dbe 
most:  effici^t  lyiode  of  prevei^%  aa  miell  aa  an  eaaential  pot  of 
the  «ure. 

When,  howeyerjts^s  qiQSt  firequent^yi  or  almost  always  happem^ 
the  removal  of  pe«s<ms  ia  healthy^  a^  in  large  cities^  is  atogelhet 
impracticable^  pther  meanH'Of  pieventionibecome  nec^sary^  far  dift- 
ferent  indeed  from  thcMe  vain  attfiA(4K^  to.  purify  the  mass  of  a  de^ 
tetiosatie4  atn^Asphere»  Mrhichhs^e  lA^ually  been  resorted  to  uppA 
:such  occasions*  ,  .  . 

These  means  sh'4l  l|e  considered  in  treating  of  the  methods  of 
prevention  founded  upon  th^  kiv^wledge  ^of  the  true  cau^e  of  epi^ 
deniic diseases*  '^     ,.•,   i  - 


♦   y 


qgue  Polioe  w^€9  infacty  inefficient 
Jbr  Iheir  Oibfect. 


'^]i 


Thcve  cattMcut' bea'fdestfirilhlitratioli^ofi  the  inefficiencT» ar  t6 
their  object,  or  ei  tbe^peniiei^uaness,  in  oeber  respetts,  of  tne  mea- 
sures of  precaution  usnsdffy  adopted  against  the  propagation  ipfrepi- 
demic  diseases,  than  what  happened  in  the  plagues  of  Lqodiaa  iu 
1625  and  \66B'i  ill  both  which  instances,  virhilst  tbe.hoiises  were 
Itepf  %hut  up,  'th^  diseiisdi  ceffitintied  to  ^read,-  and  mortality^  to 
increase  -,  and  wh^]|'  ttejSjiWere '  aHoav0id;aottMp  opcoili^qiMfCililf 
decreased,  and  the  disease  ceased  to  spread. 

NO.  XX.     '  '  %m.^'     'W    :    '  VX>L,X.  •     «H 
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Oa  the  former  of  these  occasions,  the  houses  were  allowed  to 
he  opened  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The  deaths,  from 
plague,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  amounted  *  to  4218.  The 
next  week  they  were  diminished  to  SS44^  the  week  after  to  2250^. 
and  the  third  week  to  1612.*  These  are  undeniable  facts. 
'  In  1665)  the  circumstances  were  almost  precisely  similar :  and 
it.waS'wben  the  houses  had  been  thrown  open,  and  all  other 
la^s^SUfes  of  precaution  abatidoned  in  despair,  that  the  malady 
;suddenly  declined  and  ceased.  These  facts  shaU  be  distinctly 
pdco?ed  from  histoiical  records.* 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  with  the  prohibition  of  intercourse,  the 
disease  was  aggravated  and  extended ;  whilst,  with  its  restoration, 
it  was  naicigated  and  circumscribed.  It  would  be  incorrect,  and 
cannot  be  necessary,  to  argue,  that  these  circumstances  were  in 
the .  relation  of  cause  and  efi^t ;  But  they  clearly  shew,  that 
iheastires  of  restriction  hate  fx>t  the  effisct  of  arresting  the  progress^ 
or  mitigating  the  sererity,  oi  pestilential  maladies. 

It. is,  indeed,  evident,  from  the  histories  of  the  plagues  which 
have  infested  London  since  the  year  1547,  as  far  as  we  have 
Wthentic  records,  that  at  least  tbree^fourths  c^the  mortality  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  restrictions  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
ponfined  to  their  houses,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  town;  since,  if 
they  attempted  to  depart,  they  were  driven  back,  vi  et  armisy  hy 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  country  \  to 
irregularity  and  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  provisions,  from  the 
dread  of  infection ;  to  the  want  of  attendance  upon  the  sick  \  and 
to  the  other  evils  occasioned  by  the  belief  in  contagion. 

G2,^end\x%  [Notitia  Eccles.  jDmf>7i5f5)  relates,  that,  in  a  plague 
which  affected  Digne,  in  Provence,  in  1619,  out  of  ten  thoftsand 
inhabitants,  but  ffteen  hundred  remained  alive :  and  this  mortality 
he  impute^  ^p  the  citizens  having  been  so  closely  confined,,  that 
they  were  not  suffered  to  go  to  their  country  houses  :  whereas,  in 
another  pestilence,  which  broke  out  in  the  same  place  a  year  and 
a.  half  after,  owing  to  the  liberty  being  extended,  there  did  not 
die  above  one  hundred  persons.  Without  imputing  more  than 
the  due  share  of  mortality  to  the  operation  of  the  restrictive 
fneMiue^  emp/oyed  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  •  obvious,  not  cmly 

*  «  - 

'  Tide  tlje  Shutting  gp  of  Houses,  soberly  debated,  London,  1665.»^iW<eflrf'« . 
Discourse  p,  37. 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  more  information».t>f  aa.  applicali^^^ 
nature,  respecting  the  plague  of  1665,  will  be  found  in  the  journal  of  an 
obscure  saddler  of  Whitechapel,  than  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Medical 
Facul^^,  .    • 
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,  that  they  did  not  tend  to  stop  the  progtess  of  tfie  \li«ease, 
but  that  they  must  have  greatly  aggravated  its  severiWi  <  And 
it  is  strange  that  Mead,  who  quotes  and  applies  these  facts  in  a 
different  sense,  should  not  have  felt  how  incompatibleP  they  are 
with  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

Every  one  has  read  of  the  memorable  plague  of  Athens,  recorded 
.by  Thucydides,  in  whiclt  the  vigilance  of  the  Peloponnesian  besieg- 
ers, serving  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  plague  guardians  of  nft^erh 
times,  contributed  to  destroy  so  matty  of  the  unfortuimte  inhabit- 
ants  ;  and  no  one  will  <;ontend  that,  if  the  Athenians  could  b^ve 
freely  quitted  their  city,  one  fourth  of  the  number  would  have 
perished.  -      -  .  .     . 

But  of  all  the  detJtik  re$pecting  the  ravages  of  pestilential  msda^ 
dies  to  be  found  in  history,  those  concerning  the  plague  of  Mftf^ 
seiUes,  in  1720,  are  perhaps  the  most  afflicting  5  where  nearly  half 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  .city  perished,  nine  tenths  of  them> 
I  am  persuaded,  victims  of  the  barbarous  and  cruel  regulations^  by 
which  they  were  compelled  to  remain  perpetually  exposed  tojt^^ 
influence  of  the  noxioud  atmosphere,  which  was  undoubtedly  .tte 
first  and  principal  cause  of  the  disease ;  famine  and  other  collaftetd 
causes,  having,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  been  superadded.  - 

That  contagion  could  have  had  no  $hare  in  the  production' of 
any  of  these  pestil6;nces,  is  evident^  both  ppou  the  priniripie,  which 
shall  be  elucidafted  in  my  «  Hesearches,"  that  ^^  diseases  ^hitk 
depend  on  contagion^  neter  arise  f rem  otAfr  sources;  and  that 
diseases  which  arise  from  other  sowce^f  never  depend  t^n  ipQf^a* 
gion  /"  and  from  the  acknowledged  inefficiency  of  all  the  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  for  checking  the  progress  of  •epidemic 
maladies*  ♦ 

Respecting  that  of  Marseilles,  yre  find  the  following  article, 
quoted  under,  the  head  of  Paris,  in  the  Postman  of  August  6, 1720 ; 
<«  The  extraordinary  council  of  health  appointed  by  the  Regent, 
meet  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  have  taken  the  advif^e  of  the 
most  noted  physicians  of  this  city,  about  the  most  proper  means  for 
preventing  the  spreading  of  the  plaeue,  since  lineSy  e^trencimmts^ 
and  other  precautionsy  cannot  do  tt,**^  The  walls  of  Marseilles 
wehreL  not  able  to  keep  in,  nor  those  of  Aix  or  Toulon  to  keep  out, 
this  malady  \  circumstances  which,  if  it  had  depended  upon  cofir 
tagion,  could  not  have  happened,  since,  in  that  case,  even  accq|rdr 
ing  to  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  these  places 'would  iwve 
afforded  more  than  sufficient  security.  Infection  can  neither  s<;ale 
walls,  nor  }eap  ditches. 

i  ^      • 

1  Vide  Pi^gourse  <:9Bcerning  thp  PJagup,  by  §jx  I^ich^r^  IVlanpingh^m, 
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!a  Gibraltar^  and  many  parts  of  Spain,  as  we  are  enabled  to 
infer  from  the  materials  published  by  Sir  James  Fellowes,  and 
other  advocates  for  contagion,  epidemic  diseases  have,  since  the 
introduction  a^d  progress  toward  perfection  of  plague  police 
establishments,  been  even  more  frequent  than  before.  To  impute 
this  incrtrased  frequency,  indeed,  to  the  operation  of  these  institu- 
tions, although  such  would  be  the  obvious  conclusion  from  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  as  to 
impute  to  their  absence  the  recurrence  of  pestilences  in  countries 
where  they  do  not  exist.  The  fact  is,  that  epidemic  diseases 
commence,  pursue  their  course,  and  terminate  at  similar  periods, 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  all  countries  similarly  situated,  whether 
-these  countries  possess  plague  police  establishments  or  hot ;  but 
with  this  differences  that  where  these  estaUishments  exist,  they 
nerter  fail,  in  the  precise  measure  of  their  activity,  to  increase 
mortality^  and  to  aggravate  di$ease. 

fn  1818,  for  instance,  the  plague  commenced,  spread,  declined, 
and  ceased  at  similar  periods,  in  Malta,  where  there  are  quarantines, 
lazarettos,  and  other  plague  police  regulations,  of  the  most  perfect 
Icind  J  and  in  Wallachia,  where  there  are  none/  Of  the  periods, 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  I  was  informed  by  the  Prince  of  that  country, 
Srho  is  an  intelligent  Greek,  and  by  the  foreign  Consuls,  as  well  as 
hj  several  of  the  medical  faculty,  principally  Germans,  resident  at 
Bucharest.  And  these  statements  are  the  less  liable  to  suspicion, 
fiiat  my  informants  are  all  faithful  believers  in  contagion. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  very  much  in  point,  that  in  the 
^me  year,  upon  the  rumour  of  the  plague  having  broken  out  at 
Malta,  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  put  under  rigid  quarantine, 
and  remained  so  for  two  months ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
disease  commenced,  ran  its  course,  and  terminated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  precautions  whatever  had  been  taken.* 

Considering  these  facts,  it  may  be  regarded'as  a  curious  phaeno- 
menon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  advocates  fot 
contagion  and  quarantines  should  persevere,  as  they  have  recently 
done  in  Spain  and  in  Malta,  in  attributing  the  disappearance  of 
the  malady  at  its  usual  season,  to  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the 
police  institutions.  It  shall  be  rendered  manifest,  that,  excepting 
in  a  view  of  mischief,  it  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  thing 
whether  they  had  been  vigilant- or  asleep. 

1  'These  iDstiiutions  have  been  .brought,  according  to  the  existing  ideas^ 
to  the  highest  perfection,  at  Odessa,  under  the  government  of  the  X)uke  4e 
Iticblieu ;  and  at  Malta,  by  Lieutcnant-General  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  But 
they  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be,  able  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
pestilence,  when  the  circumstances  occur  that  would  otherwise  produce  it. 

*  JVide  a  practical  account  of  the  Mediterranean  fever,  by  W.  Burnet^ 
JU.  D.  p.#r9.    * 
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The  circumstances  connected  with  the  frequent  recurrence  9f 
die  plague  in  England  during  the  century  which  preceded  16655 
a«  well  as  those  connected  with  the  exemption  which  it  h^^ 
enjoyed  from  that  malady  during  the  century  and  a  half  whi^k 
ba^e  intenrenedi  are  equally  in  proof  that  the  absence  or  the  pr^ 
^nce  of  that  malady  do  not  depend,  in  the  smallest  degr^e^  upi^ltr 
the  state  of  our  intercourse  with  Turkey,  or  any  other  country> 

In  the  7S  years  which  preceded  166^  when  ther^  \)^a^  f^yj 
little  commerce  or  communication  with  the  Levant,  d^  plaguy 
occurred  seventeen  tinies  in  England,  allowing  that  of  16S^,to 
have  existed,  with  intervals,  twelve  years* 

During  the  fifty  years  which  followed  1665,  although  the  t^%jit 
and  qommunication  with  the  Levant  must  have  been  at  te^st 
quadrupled,  whilst  England  still  had  no  institutions  of  pJfig^$^, 
police,  and  the  disease  continued  to  visit  Turkey  with  undiminijsh-^ 
ed  frequency,  it  did  not  once  occur  in  this  country. 

According  to  these  data,  however,  if  the  disease  had  dependj^^l* 
upon  communication  with  Turkey,  that  is,  upon  infection  from* 
goods,  (for  there  have  bejen  no  instances  of  dre  arrival  of  persqng 
actually  labouring  under  disease  of  a  pestilential  nature,}  die 
plague,  observing  ,a  similar  rate  of  recurrence  as  in  the  7S  yeajr$' 
which  preceded,  would  have  appeared  about  forty-six  tinaejs  in 
England,  from  1665  to  1720.  Its  total  exemption  under  s.uch* 
circumstances,  however,  appears  to  me  to  amount  to  fortyf  six 
good  reasons  against  the  .existence  of  contagion  in  goods  \  whii«t 
not  one  reason  can  be  foui^d'  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinibo^ 
now  so  generally  acted  upon. 

Hence  it  woidd  be  as  unreasonable  to  impute  to  quarantine  the 
exemption  of  England  from  plague,  during  the  century  which  ha« 
elapsed  since  its  institution,  as  to  impute  it  to  any  odier  regulatiopj^ 
of  -which  the  existence  happened  to  commence  about  th^  same 
period;  or  as  it  would  be  to  attribute  the  frequent  recurre^e  ,^ 
plague  in  Turkey  to  the  want  of  these  establishments* 

If  such  conclusions  were  correct,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Marseilles,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Venetian  territories,  all  pf 
which  are  copiously  supplied  with  these  institutionS|  would  never, 
have  the  plague  ;  whilst  it  would  be  constantly  infesting  Persia, 
India,  &c.j  which  have  not  the  benefit  of  these  sovereign  piieven- 
lives :  neither  of  which  do  we  find  to  be  the  case. 


Plague  Police  Establishments  are  irgurious  to  Healthy 

Navigation^  and  Commerce. 

r 

Since  to  prodvce  disease  mult  be  the  obvious  and  ii«icc«lir| 
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cohsi^querice  of  detention  'and  eonfinem^nti  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  depress  the  mind  or  deprive'  the  bo<ly  of  its  usual 
exercise^  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite  proofs  of  the  insalubrity  of 
qiiarantine,  or  other  ifteasitres  of  plague  police.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  die  mo^t  bi'dinary' laws  of  life.  'Howard  used  to  com- 
plain of  constantly  experiencing  headache  during  his  visits  to  the 
hzatdttbs'  arid  hbspitals.  \ 

*'  My  busjiless,  at  present^  is  rather  with  the  effect  of  these  insti- 
ttiti(ins(  upoti  navigation  atid  domtnerce. 

'  l^erlialps  tlie  1)e^t  mode  of  estimating  th6  effect  of  quaranririe- 
H^bn  commerce  and  navigation,  is  to  compare  those  of  France  and 
Ettgldhd'With  Turkey  at  several  periods. 

Previous  to  1669,  when  there  was  no  quarantine  in  either 
country,  the  Levant  trade  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Anderson's 
useful  work  upon  commerce,  wieis  superior  to  thaft  of  France. 

Froifn  1669.to*1720,  quaraWtine  beirig  csttibKshcd  in  France, 
but  not  in  England,  our  Levant  commerce  still  continued  to  ji^re- 
pOndferate. 

From'  1720  to  1785,  quarantine  existing  in  both  countries,  the 
trade  of  England  regularly  declined  *,  so  that  fr<)m  1760  to  1785^ 
th^  avetage  annual  exports  were  not  quite  equ^l  to  one^fourth  of 
those  of  the  twenty  years  preceding  1720,  nor  Ae  imports  to  one 
half.* 

iJuring  the  same  pieriod  thfe  trade  of  France  with  Turkey  regu- 
litriy  iftcf eased ;  so  that  its  ekports,  in  1787,  were  to  those  of 
England,  in  1785,  as  fifteen  and  a  half;  and  its  imports  as  tenand 
a  half  to  one. ' 

The  state  of  oUr  Levant  commerce,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
die  wiar,  a  few  yeats  afterwards,  to  the  present  period,  as  there 
was  no  competition,  can  afford  no  data. 

As  the  remedies  which  were  attempted  to  be  applied  to  these 
evils  all  failed  of  success,  we  may  presume,  that  the  causes  to 
which  they  had*  been  imputed  werfe  not  the  right  ones* 
;*Uiiderthfe  persuasion  that  our  mferiority  might  depend  upon 
fhe  limitatioris  under  which  our  Levant  trade  was  conducted, 
•althotigh  khfese  Hhiitatlcfns  exiited  in  an  *equal  or  greater  degree 

■"^^Vide  an'iccoiint  of  tfre  t*rindpafl  t&zarettos  (rf  Europe,  p.  K)di 

,  .*jV}(Ie  And,  CJom.  Vol.  IV.  passipi. — The  difference  seems  so  surprising, 
tKac  I  cannot  but  apprenend,  that  t  mii^t  have  committed  some  errors  hi  my 
'  deductions  from  the  (Uttd^Mx,  Andersdn':  but,  if  I  have,  the  reader  wifl^I 
ditivssy;  believe  thatUjw»8fiottwii£uk,aod  J  e^aU  be  much  x>^igfe^  tP..W 
one  who  will  enable  me  to  correct  any  error  of  importance  into  woich  I  ma/ 
have  fallen. 

'  In  1767,  the  eiports  and  inlports  of  France  to  Turkey  amounted  each 
t«  ftbouta  BiiQioii  sterling.-^ FtV^e.  And.  Cwn.  Vol.  IV.  p.  Odt. 
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^hen  our  commerce  surpassed, that  of.  France^  an  act  of  parltament 
was  pa3sed  in  1754^  by.wliich  every  subject  of  Great  Britaiui 
desiriog  to  become,  a  member,  of  tb^  Turkey  Company,  was 
directed  to  be  admittedt  vfitl^n  thirty  days  aUer  making  suc)^ 
request,  paying  for  such  admissioa  twenty  pounds  for  the  use  OJF 
the  Con>paQy,.^nd  no  nxMre/.  t  ; 

Notwithstanding  this  enlargement,  the  trade  con^nued  tO 
deqline  from  1754  to  17A5^  more  rapitlly  than  before;  and:  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  state  of  deca|^ 
^ould  have  continued,  progressive,  it  is  more  than  probable  :Jdlat^ 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  French  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  French  commerce  oftheXevant,  ouri  wouldy 
ere  thisj  have  ^been  wholly  annihilated. 

Amongst  the  palliatives  resorted:  to  in  mitigation  of  this  evil^ 
was  a  law,  passed  in  1759,  to  prohibit  Briti^ubjects  from  Ex- 
porting French  broad-cloth  to  Turkey,  and  from  importing  raw 
silk  from  Leghorn  into  Great  Britain.* 

A  duty  was  also  laid,  in  1781,  upon  cotton  and  cotton  wool,  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  in  foreign  ships  or  vessels,  during  the 
then  existing  hostilities.' 

..  But  these. protecting  laws,  as  they  did  not  touch  the  main  cause 
of  the  evil«  were^  as. mi2)it  be. expected,  wholly  unavailing. 

From  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  the  quarantine  laws 
in  England,  our  Levant  cpmmerce  began  and  continued  to  decline^ 
until. t^e  Turkey  trade  of  France  also  fell  into  our  hands.  This 
coincidence  clearly  indicates  these,  laws,  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  evils.  It  is  both  so  obvious  and  so  adequate,  that  there  caii  be' 
no  necessity  to  look  for  any  .other  ;  and  if  we  do  not,  by  its  re- 
moval, apply  the  proper  remedy,  it  is  not  difiBicult  to  foresee,  that 
as  France  is  about  to  resume  her. rivalry,  perhaps  with  more  ad- 
vaiitages  than  before,  it  wilLnot  be  long  before  she  regains  Ker 
superiority. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that .  quarantine  operates  inju-^ 
riqusly  to  commerce  and  navigation,  ia  France,  and  in  eyery  other 
country,  in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  ^s  weU  as  in  England  $  yet 
it  must  be  observed,  tltot  neither  die  inconvenience  nprithe  expense 
of  doing  quarantine  at  Marseilles,  when  it  is  even,  of  the  same' 
duration,  pan  be  near  so  greallas  at*  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  or  in  Stam-' 
gate  Creek,  orin  Milford  Haven.  And  hence  the  advantages  en-' 
joyed  by  France,  from  the  situation  of  Marseilles,  when  there 
were  no<  quarantines  in  either  country,  must  be  now  greatly  in«' 
hanced  by  the  different  ojperation  of  those  establishments  iiiJttaebt? 

"  And.  Com.  Vol.  III.  p.  292,  S. 

*  Id.  Vol.  HI.  p.  317,  tl.        *  Id.  Vol.  IV.  p,  89e- 


Ui^t^ridfmtt  tht^,kmn,frmmi^mm»ifi  tpesaeU  may  go  from 
Mm^UI^S  to  Sm)Grna»  cnbniciiig  t»e  iarei^als  in  which  tl»t  pkce 
16  J^nown  to  be  free  ft  am  flague,  mmI  fnom  mmourft  of  plague ; 
iilf|t^t<»r  having  tii{)i|ilied  thennehres  «ritl»  all  that  the  demand  re- 
^fi^lgStoS  cb^  cp«mnQdities.of  the  hswrnatfUmj  return  at  reasonable 
peripdsy  .subject  oniy»  for  die  moat  part,  to  the  ahovt  detention  ve^ 
fiirt^aiff^.cleaa  Ulla  4£  hmkhi  whilst  by  lar  die  gi«ate«t4fiiiD* 
wr  of  our  vesads,  not  hataifig  the  same  facilities  of  embracing  tim 
moft  favourabk  seasons,  aoe  placed  under  the-  circumstances 
wUoh  subject  theal  tQ  die  porforaiance  of  the  long  quarantine  of 
tpf  ^-^our  4i^ys. 

Ihis  iKmstittttes-  a  t^vj  gDmAtJMxmxie  in  vespect  to  the  injury 
which  die  trade  of  each  country  suffers  from  diose  regulations. 
|lu^  tb^e  is  a  f  uidi^r  (#Quinistaiice>  nrfaich  is  also  .rnueh  against^us 
in  4hts  comparison*  Marseilles  being  the  most  «onvehientYy  situ-> 
9tfiA  ppint  in  France  for  the  centre  of  Levant  commerce,  die  mer« 
chandize  of  these  countries,  after  suffering,  generally,  no  farther 
dfA^ntion  at  tfaat  port  than  the  peciod  of  the  shortest  quarantine, 
sn^  prompdy  transmitted  to  aU  the  other-  parts  of  tlie  kic^om  % 
whilst  ours,  by  being  consigned  to  Stangate  Credc,  is  doomed, 
^Etier  ,baving  perfocmed  .the  longest  period  of  quarantine,  to  die 
farther  detrition  of  a  ciccuitous  navigation,  arising  from  the  inap- 
pfefpr|«te  astuation,  excepting  for  the  port  of  London,  of  that 
place. 

.  With  reapetct  to  the  comparative  disadvanta^s  to  wiiich.our  Le- 
fint  comn^noe  is  exposed  by  the  quarantine  '  laws,  and  of  their 
mositive  mischiefe,  which  am  bodi  ffezt  and  numeious,  I  shall, 
iar  the  present,  only  observe,  without  insisting  upon  incidental 
mSfnpfia^  die  tear  and  wvar  of  ships»  the  wages,  of  crews,  or  the 
vniiste  or  destruction  of  cargoes,  that  the  deieniitm  merely  must 
tidier  hare  the  efect  of  diminishing  the  profits,  on  the  commerce 
and  navigation  to  the  Levant,  by  one-third,  or  of  inhancing,  in  the 
saitie  ratio*  the  price  of  the  commodities  of  that  country  to  the 
gaascal  consumer*  since,  but  for  dm  deuntion,  vessels  would 
mAe  at  least  three  voyages^  ifimt  they  now  make  only  two* 

^Jie  severity  with  whidv^  even  under  the  least  unfavourable 
4^WAStances,  the  effects  of  quamndne  are  &lt  by  the  oommerelal 
€OiB#unity^  is  well  evinced  by  Jthe  fbilo wing  eii^umsraftc^*  Tkt 
QMinctt  of  Commerce,  established  by  the  French  King  in  1700, 
fAss^ted  a  niemorial  U>  that  King's  council,  in  whidi,^  among 
Qt^r  things,  they  represent  that,  <<  It  would  be  mote  advanlageons 
forSraoce  i»  permit  hev  ports  loa  the  oeiean  to  carry  oh  this  trade- 

direcdy  to  the  Levant,  without  being  obliged,  ever  since  the  year 

« 

*  It  was  not  my  inteotien  hers  to  do  more  than  ifterely  to  indicate  tliem. 


1^9^  to  ttidaie  ^  HxtmUm  m^iibA  rstiini,  nnder  fretenSf  6^ 
prweB^  their  bringing  in  .tjk&'lylagitev  'aAici  has  o^^  MMI' 
i0  rdinqukk  that  Umie  eaiittJ^ff '  t,.  ^/o 

How  muck  more  heavily  dMeiiiiftadna»feage»«if  dkese  regiilaftibnl^ 
have  weighed  »po&  the  conusitrce  of  Bngbnd^^^^iitKi^,  mim^li^'^ 
greater  discaiios  £rom  the  seat  of  the  8up]io8ed  infection^  the  pre-* 
lext  w«6itiUiii4ve^wreasoi»fafe|  I  have  already  htid  ^OfbffiMiW' 
ihMlr.  ..■'•:■.  '•  >-•'  lo  r» 

J.  if         '<•.•,         «  -J.       -.   'lit    #■/.     iscn* 

PJague  Police  EstaiUshmgnts  are  a  Swrce  ffp^Mt^Ut^?^^ 

Ptcvious  to  1*00,!  fillips  without  Clean  131115  of  health  were  noif 
Emitted  to  cntiy  in  '  these  kingdoms,  unless  after  having  per^^ , 
formed  quarantine  in  one  of  the  principal  foreign  lazarettb;S  (we 
had  then  none  Of  our  own,)  in  the  Mediterranean,  This  regula-. 
tion  has  existed  since  the  first  introduction  of  quarantine  into  fhii 
country,  in  1720.  From  that  period  to  the  year  1800,  quarantine, 
with  clean  bills  of  health,  was  performed  in  England,  in  old  sbip^ 
of  war,  called  floating  lazarets ;  and  die  expense  borne  by  his  )Ma- 
jesty*s  government. 

In  1800,  it  being  deemed  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  . 
mentioned,  an  act,  (39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  80,)  was  passed,  av^ 
dioriziiig  iships  to  enter  without  clean  bills  of  health  j  approprt 
atiiig  the  sum  of  65,0001.  from  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  e^tau-, 
bHshment  of  a  land  lazaret  at  Chetney  Hill,  and  imposing  a  tOfl- 
iiage  duty  upon  the  shipping  employed  in  the  Levant  trade,,  to 
reimburse  the  cost  of  Chetney  Hill%  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
expenses  of  quarantine,  as  well  anoat  as  on  shore.^ 

In  1805,  this  sum  having  been  found  insufficient,  another  act 
was  passed,  to  make  further  provision,  and  to  confirm  the  act  of 
1800  in  all  its  conditions. 


•       )  A  t    •■ 


»  Vide  And.  Com.  Vol.  HI,  p.  r.'  *         .  .  .     ,v.  k        'J 

*  Experience  of  the  CjOruparativedisaHvantagcs  arising  to  Our  commerce 
from  the  performance  df  quarantine,  with  foul  hills  of  heafth,  in  the  Medl- 
terraii^an,  and,  perhafw^  the  diifi^ukfof  procuriif|$  acoeM^tv  tbe<<bteij|tl ' 
laza{^^s  in  war  time,  after  France  ti^d  extended  \\^r  conqtif  ^s,  poii|t#}initi. 
the  expe(lien«:y  of  transferrin-  them' to  Epgland:  ar^d,<  were  these  instit^ 
tiorii  use'nl,  this  measure  would  rertiunly  have  been  an  improvement.    Its 
proprtety  was  pointed  out  several  years  before  it  was  carried  into  effect,  in  * 
an  ab^ieiter,  addifessed  by  Uie  merobafits  of  Sniyraa,  to  Mr.  Howard,  and 
inserted  at  page  %7  ot  his  Account  of  the  Pniici|)al  Laasarettos  of  Europe* 
But  if  my  conclusions  be  just,  this  transfer  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  the 
improvement  of  an  error. 
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Under  the  authority  of  ^  these  acts  upwards  of  250)0OOL  huTO^ 
since  1800,  been  levied  upon  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  The  land 
la2aret  remains  still  unfinished.  And,  after  ah  expense  has  been 
ibcurred  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in 
the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  erection  of  works,  doubts  hare 
even  arisen  respecting  the  healthiness  of  the  situation, 
.  Here,  then,  is  a  direct  expense  of  from  16,0001.  to  20,000L  a 

J  ear  entailed  on  the  public,  for  an  object  that  is  not  simply  useless, 
ut  injurious ;  for  whether  it  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
duty  on  the  Levant  trade,  or  otherwise,  the  amount  always  comes 
ultimately  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer. 

This  is  an  ascertained  expenditure.  But  we  know  not  how 
much  has  been  advanced  out  of  the  consolidated  or  other  funds, 
to  support  the  quarantine  establishments  in  this  country,  beyond 
what  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  tonnage  duty  levied  upon  the 
trade.  .        ,        , 

This  is  properly  a  subject  of  official  inquiry,  and  the  truth  may 
be  easily  ascertained. 

To  the  amount  expended  upon  quarantine  establishments  at 
home,  we  have  now  to  add  that  which  is  required  for  those  of 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  such  as  have  recently  devolved  to  us  in  the 
Ionian  islands.  The  whole  united  cannot  fall  short  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  may  possibly  exceed  two. 

Were  the  expense  indeed  twenty  times  as  great,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  these  establishments  could  be  shewn  to  be  unequivo- 
cally useful,  it  ought  and  would  be  cheerfully  borne.  But  as  it 
has^  I  think,  been  proved»  that  whether  contagion  ,do  or  do  not 
exist,  they  are  insufficient  for  their  object}  and  otherwise  injurious, 
it  follows  that  if  the  expense  were  only  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
actual  amount,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  discontinued. 
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REPORT 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

THE  COMMITTEE  apptniiled  to  examiiie  the  sereral 
Petitions,  which  hwe  been  pi^esented  to  The  House, 
against  the  Employment  of  Boys  in  Sweeping  Chimnies. 

Your  Committee  have  felt  it  their  duty,  in  the  first  place, 
to  inquire  into  the  Laws  that  at  present  regulate  the  trade 
of  Cl^mney  Sweeping ;  and  they  find,  that  in  the  year 
1788  an  Act  of  Parliament  (28  Geo.  III.  chap.  48.)  was 
passed,  inthuled,  *^An  Act  for  tlie  better  regulation  of 
^  Chimney  Sweepers  and  their  Apprentices.'*  To  the 
preamble  of  which,  they  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House :— •*  Whereas  the  Laws  now  in  being,  respecting 
**  Masters  and  Apprentices,  do  not  provide  sufficient  regu- 
*^  lations,  so  as  to  prevent  various  complicated  miseries  to 
^*  which  Boys  employed  in  climbing  and  cleansing  of 
*  Chimnies  are  liable,  beyond  any  other  employment  wfiat- 
^  toever  in  which  Boys  of  tender  years  are  engaged :  and 
^*  whereas  the  misery  of  the  said  Boys  might  be  much  die* 
viated,  if  sotne  legal  powers  and  authorities  were  given 
*  for  the  regulktioh  of  Chijnney  Sweepers  and  their  A^- 
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*^  pr^Hiees/^-^This  Act,  though  it  has  in  some  respects 
fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  Legislsuture,  yet  Your  Coau 
idittee  have  heard  in  eTidbnce  before  them,  that  its  prind» 
pal  enacting  clause,:  vbu  the  regularing  the  age  at  vfbUti 
Apprentices  AiaXL  be  taken,  is  constancy  evaded ;  and  tfaey 
ar6  decideddry  of  opiaiofl,  that  the  various  and  complicated 
miseries  to  whkh  the  unfortunate  children  are  exposed^ 
caiili0t  be  relieved  by  ri^ulatioiis.  The  Sfith  of  Geo.  Ill* 
ei^atcte.  That  no  petsoQ  ^hafl  eamloy  any  Boy,  in  thetuitum 
of  an.  apprentice  or^sei^loii,  under  the  age  of  eight  yeatrs^; 
yet  Your  Gommittee  have  been  informed,  that  infants  of 
the  early  ages  of  four,  five,  and  six  years,  have  been  em^ 
]ployed,  it  being  the  practice  for  parents  tosdl  thrir  children 
to  thjs  trade,  under-statmg  their  age ;.  besides,  this  dause 
i^  not  considered  by  the  Master  Chimney  Sweepers  aspro* 
bilHtkig  the^  employmait  of*  rii^  ^otm  children ;  and  in<« 
stances  have  been  adduced  befese  Your  Committee,  that 
have  satisfied  them  that  such  cases  ate  by  no  means  unfrei^ 
quent  Your  Committee  have  also  heard,  from  one  of  the 
Master  Chimney  Sweepers,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  take  the  parents'  word  for  the  age  of  the  a]:^^n-; 
tice--ptbat  no  other  evidence  is  asked  for— that  he  nev^ec 
heard  of  its  being  the  pracdce  of  the  Masters  to  get  a  cer-; 
lificate  of  the  age,  and  he  was  ignorant  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  required  it.  Your  Committee  refer  generally 
to  the  evidence  for  proofs  of  the  crueldes  that  are  practised,^^ 
and  of  the  ill-usage,  and  the  peculiar  hardships  that  are  the 
lot  of  the  wretched  children  who  are  employed  in  this 
trade*  It  is  in  evidence  that  they  are  stolen  from  th^ir^ 
parents,  and  inveigled  out  of  workhouses  ;  that  m  ord^  to; 
conquer  the  luttural  repugnance  of  the  infs^ts  to  asc^d  the. 
iiarrow  and  dangerous  chimnies,  to  clean  which  their  labpnci 
is  required,  blows  are  used ;  that  pins  are  forced  into  their- 
feet  by  the  boy  that  follows  them  up  thechimQey,  in  ocde& 
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to  compel  them  to  ascend  it ;  and'  that  Ughted  stfSw  hai 
been  applied  for  thbt  purpose ;  that  the  children  are  sub- 
ji9Ct  to  sores  and^bmises,  and  rounds  and  burns  on  thor 
thighs,  knees,  and  elbows;  and  diat  it^^x^U  require  man j 
months  before  the .  extremities  of 'the  elbo\vs  and  knees 
become  sufficiently  hard  td  reddt  the  excbriatioHs  to  whidi 
they  are  at  first  subjfect ;  and  that  one  of  the  Masters  being 
asked  if  ^  those  Boys  are .  employed  in  sweeping  cbi^nnies 
during  the  soreness  of  those  parts,  he  answer^d^  ^\  it  de- 
pends upon  the  sort  of  Master  they  have  got*    Some  are 
obliged  to  put  them  to  work  sooner  than  others ;  you  must 
keep' them  a  little  at  it  even  during  the  sores,  or  t£ey  wMl 
never  learn  thdr  buaness.'';  Y^our  Committee  are  mfbrmed 
that  the  deformity  of  the  spin"e,  legs,  arms,  •&ci,  of  these 
Boys,  proceeds  generally, '  if  not  wholly,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  obliged  to  ascend  chimnies  at  an  age 
when  thdr  bones  are  in  a  soft  and  growing  state ;  but  like- 
wise, by  their  bemg  compelled  to  carry  bags  of  soot  and 
cloths,  the  weight  of  which  sometimes  efxceals  20  or  SO 
pounds  not  inciudihg  the  soot,  the  burthen  of  which  they 
also  occasionally  bear  For  a  great  length  of  distance  laiK! 
time ;  the  kneesand  ancle  joints  become  deformed,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  position  they  are  obliged  to  put 
them  in,  in  order  to  support  themselves,  not  only  while 
climbing  up  the  chitiitley,  but  more  particularly  so  whilst 
coming  down,  when  they  rest  solely  on  the  lower  extrenfi^ 
ties,  the  arms  being  used  for  scraping  and  swelsping  down 
the  soot.     Your  Committee  refer  generally  to  /the  obs^va-^ 
tion  of  every  one  as  to  the  stinted  growth,  the  defondied 
state  of  body,  the  look  of  wretchedness  and  disease  which 
chatracterizes  this  unfortunate  class ;  'but  it  is  in  -  evidence 
before  them,  that  there  is  a  formidable  cemf^laint  which 
Chimney  Sweepers  in  paatiiiular  are  liable  tib\  fixsm  »rtlich 
circumstance,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  is  fcaljedthe  Ghim*? 
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ncy  Sweepers'  Choicer.  Mr.  Wright^  a  Surgeon,  informed 
Your  Committee,  that  whilst  he  was  attending  Guy's  and 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  he  had  several  cases  undar 
his  care^  some  of  which  were  operated  on ;  but  in  general 
they-vare  apt  to  let  them  go  too  far  before  they  apply  for 
relief.  Cancers  of  the  lips  are  not  so  general  as  cancers  of 
the  scrotum ;  the  witness  never  saw  but  two  instances  of 
the-  fojrmer,  though  several  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Clme  in« 
formed  Yo\u*  Committee  by  letter,  thai  this  disease  is  rarely 
seffii  in  any  other  persons  than  Chimney  Sweepers,  and  in 
them  cannot  be  considered  as  frequent ;  for .  during  his 
practice  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  for  more  than  40  years, 
the  number  of  those  cases  could  not  exceed  20 ;  but  Your 
Committee  have  been  informed,  that  the  dread  of  the  ope- 
ration  which  it  is  necessary  to  perform,  deters  many  from 
submitting  to  it ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  trade,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  common  than 
Mr.  Cline  seems  to  be  aware  of.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
early  and  hard  labour^  the  spare  diet,  wretched  lodging, 
and  harsh  treatment,  which  is  the  lot  of  these  children^  but 
in  general  they  are  kept  almost  entirely  destitute  of  educa« 
tion,  and  moral  br  religious  instruction ;  they  form  a  sort 
of  class  by  themselves,  and  from  their  work  being  done 
early  in  the  day,  they  are  turned  into  the  streets  to  pass 
their  time  in  idleness  and  depravity :  thus  they  become  an 
easy  prey  to  those  whose  occupatlcm  it  is  to  delude  the  ig- 
norant and  ^itrap  the  unwary ;  and  if  their  constitution  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  diseases  and  deformities  which 
are  the  consequences  of  their  trade,  and.  that  they  should 
grow  so  much  in  stature  as  no  longer  to  be  useful  in  it, 
they  are  cast  upon  the  world  without  any  means  of  obtain* 
ing  a  livelihood^  with  no  habits  of  industry,  or  rather,  what 
too  frequ«atly  happens,  with  confirmed  habits  of  idleness 
and  vice. 
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In  addition  tp  which,  it  appears^  that  irtxa  the  trade 
being  constantly  overat^^cked,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
older  Chimney  Sweepers  (as  it  is  stated,  one  half)  are 
constantly  in  a  course  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ. 
Your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  iearti  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  consideMd  as  engaged  in  the .  trade 
within  the  Klls  of  Mortality  }  they  have  learnt  that  the 
total  number  of .  Master  Chimjiey  Sweepers  might  be.  esti* 
mat^  at  200,  who  had  among  them  500  apprentices; 
that  not  above  20  of  those  masters  were  reputable  t^'ades^ 
men  in  easy  circumstances,  who  appeared  generally  to  coni- 
form to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  which  90  had,  upon 
an  average,  fropi  4  to  5  apprentices  each  ;  that  about  90 
were  of  an  inferior  class  of  Master  Chimney  Sweepers,  who 
had,  upon  an  average,  three  apprentices  each,  and  who 
were  extremely  negligent  of  their  health,  their  morals,  and 
their  education ;  and  that  about  90,  the  remainder  of  the 
200  Masters,  were  a  class  of  Chimney  Sweepers  recently 
journeymen,  who  took  up  the  trade  because  they  had  no 
other  resource— who  picked  up  boys  as  they  could— who 
lodged  them  with  themselves  in  huts,  sheds,  and  cellars, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  occasionally  wandering  into 
the  villages  round  :  and  that  in  these  two  classes,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  180  to  20,  the  miseries  of  the  trade  were 
principsdly  to  be  found.  It  is  in  evidence  before  Your 
Committee,  that  at  Hadleigh,  Barnet,  Uxbridge,  and 
Wijodsor,  female  children  have  been  employed^ 

Your  Committee  observe,  that  in  general  among  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  trade,  the  apprentices  are  of 
the  age  prescribed  by  the  Act,  viz*  from  8  to  14 ;  but 
even  among  the  most  respectable  it  is  the  constant  practice 
to  borrow  the  younger  boys  from  one  another,  for  th$  pur« 
pose  of  sweeping  what  are  called  the  narrow  fluejs*  No 
accurate  account  could  be  obtained  of  the  ages  of  the  ap» 
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prentices  of  the  other  classes ;  but  they  hftd  the  youngest 
children,  who  either  were  their  own,  or  engaged  as  jm- 
prentices;  and  who,  in  many  instances^  it  was  ascertained, 
were  much  below  the  prescribed  a^e :  thus,  the  youngest 
and  most  delicate  children  are  fn  the  service  of  the  worst 
class  of  masters,  and  emploved  excjuavely  to  clean  fli^, 
which,  from  their  peculiar  constructic|n,  cannot  be  swept' 
without  great  personal  hazarci. 

Your  Committee  have  had  laid  before  them  an  account ' 
of  various  accidents    that    have    happened    to  Chimney 
Sweepers,  by  being  forced  to  ascend  these  small  jfluesr 
They  beg  leave  to  refer  particularly  to  a  recent  case,  which 
occurred  on  Thursday  the  6th  day  of  March  1817,  and 
which  is  contained  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  :  They  wish 
also  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  of  those  in- 
stances of  crueky,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  an  in- 
fant of  about  six  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  April  1816 : ' 
William  Moles  and  Sarah  his  wife  were  tried  at  the  Old' 
Bailey  for  the  wilful  murder  of  John  Hewley  alias  Haseh/y' 
by  cruelly  beating  him.   Under  the  direction  of  the  learned' 
judge,  they  were  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  murder,  but  the 
husband  was  detained  to  take  his  trial  for  a  misdemeanor, 
of  which  he  was  convicted  upon  the  fullest  evidence,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment.     The  fads  of  the' 
case  were,  that  this  infant  was  forced  up  the  chimney  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  larger  boy,  and  aftery/ards  violently  pull-* 
ed  down  again  by  the  leg  j^nd  dashed  against  a  marble 
hearth ;  his  leg  was  thus  broken,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  * 
after ;  on  his  body  and  knees  were  found  sores  arising  from' 
wounds  oif  amuch  older  date.^.  But  it  is  not  only  the  ilt* 
treatment  which  the  regular  apprentices, suffer  fron^the' 
criiel  conduct  of  some  masters,  that  Ypur  Committee  are 
anxipus  to  comment  on ;  it  appears  that  m  order  to  evade  • 
the  penalty  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  some  of  these  masters 
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iroquandy  hire  young  ladf  as  journ^m^n  who  htivQ  nee 
been  apprenticed  to  Chimney  Sweq>erai  these  are  chUdr«9i. 
who  have  no  parents,  and  who  arct  entiped  away  from  the 
diifferent  worUiouses  of  the  Metropolis. 

Having  thus  shortly  detailed  this  leading  £ictt  of  the  evi^ 
dence  which  has  been  given  before  them^  of  the  mi^eiies 
which  the  unfortunate  class  of  beings  who  are  sold  to  this 
trade  experience.  Your  Committee  have  with  great  anxiety 
examined  various  persons,  as  to  the  possibility  of  perform* 
ing  by  the  aid  of  machinery  what  is  now  done  by  the  la^ 
bour  of  the  Climbing  Boys :  the  result  of  their  inquiries  is, 
that  though  there  may  be  some  difference  of  <^inion  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  machinery  \&  hsxt  applicsable,  yet  tb^ 
lowest  calculation  of  practical  and  experienced  persons. 
Master  Chimney  Sweepers  themselves,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  trade,  establishes  the  fact,  that  of  the 
chimnies  in  the  metropolis  three*fourths  may  be  as  well,  as 
cleanly,  and  as  cheaply  swept  by  mechanical  means  as  by 
the  present  method ;  and  the  remaining  part  being,  on  the 
very  greatest  calculation,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number, 
with  alterations  that  may  easily  and  cheaply  be  made,  can 
be  swept  also  without  the  employment  of  the  Climbing 
Boy.  Mr.  Bevans^  an  architect  much  conversant  with 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  has  no  doubt  that  95  out  of 
100  can  be  swept  by  the  machines  that  are  at  present  in 
use  y  and  he  has  also  no  doubt  that,  supposing  there  was 
to  be  a  legislative  enactment  that  no  chimney  should  be 
^urept  by  the  means  of  Climbing  Boys,  that  easy  substitutes 
could  be  found  that  would  sweep  every  chimney  that  now 
eadsts.  He  adds,  that  though  there,  may  be  difficulties  in 
cleaning  an  horizontal  flue,  from  the  quantity  of  soot,  yet 
it  is  equally  bad  for  the  boys  as  for  the  machine ;  because 
the  boy,  as  he  comes  down,  has  an  accumulation  of  soot 
about  himy  which  stops  up  the  circulation  of  aijr  necessary 
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to  support  life.  So  that  it  is  evident,  in  all  those  chimnies 
'where,  under  their  present  construction^  die  machine  caiw 
not  be  used,  the  hazard  of  loss  of  life  to  the  boy  who 
sweeps  them  is  most  imminent. 

Some  of  these  flues  are  stated  not  to  be  above  seven 
inches  square ;  and  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  relates  thiaf 
fact  to  the  Committee,  informs  diem  that  he  himself  had 
been  often  in  hs^ard  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  has  frequently 
swept  a  long  narrow  flue  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  in  which  he 
was  shut  up  six  hours  before  his  work  was  finished.  Upos 
a  review  then  of  the  evidence  of  the  evils  necessarily  be* 
longing  to  this  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested, — ^Flrst,  in  the  substitution  of  mechanicaE 
means,  thus  superseding  the  necessity  of  employing  chiU 
dren  in  this  painful  and  degrading  trade ;  and,  Secondly, 
in  allowing  the  system  to  continue  in  the  main  as  it  is,  wtdi 
only  those  amendments  to  the  existing  law,  that  may  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  present  practice  j— Your  Committee 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  Parliamentary  regulations 
can  attain  this  desirable  end ;  that  as  long  as  Master  Chim- 
ney Sweepers  are  permitted  to  employ  Climbing  Boys,  the 
natural  result  of  that  permission  will  be  the  continuance  of 
those  miseries  which  the  Legislature  has  sought,  but  which 
it  has  failed  to  put  an  end  to ;  they  therefore  recommend, 
that  the  use  of  Climbing  Boys  should  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether; and  that  the  age  at  which  the  apprenticeship 
should  commence  should  be  extended  from  eight  to  four- 
teen, putting  this  trade  upon  the  sanie  footing  as  others 
which  take  apprentices  at  that  age ;  and,  finally.  Tour 
Committee  have  come  to  the  following  Resolution : 

Besohedf 
That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  niove  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  preventing  the  further  use  of  Climbing 
Boys  in  sweeping  of  Chimtues. 

2SJime,  1817. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ih  consequence  of  the  Motion  which  the  Author  is  about  td 
bring  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  late  Copyright  Act>  which  was  passed  on  the 
29th  of  Jutyy  1814|  he  hel  been  iodnced  to  pot  into  print  the 
following  Seasons,  though  very  hastily  drawn ;  conceiving  that  a 
due  and  leisurely  consideration  of  them  will  prove  their  force  and 
fustice. 

London,  June  17^  1817. 


EEASONS 


rOR  A  FARTHER  AMENDMENT, 


^c.  Sic. 


I 


N  the  following  pages  I  propose^  briefly  to  enquire  into  the 
history  and  provisions  of  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156>  entitled, 
^  An  Act  to  amend  the  several  Acts  for  the  JEncouragement  of 
Leamingf  ly  securing  the  Copies  and  Copyrights  of  Printed 
BookSf  to  the  Authors  of  such  Books  or  their  Assigns  :**  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining, 

1.  Whether  die  said  Act  has  answered  the  purposes,  and  pro- 
duced the  remedies,  for  which  it  was  passed  ? 

2.  Whether  it  has  not  created,  either  intentionally,  of  from 
some  incorrectness  in  the  wording  of  it,  new  grievances,  so  con- 
siderable as  to  call  loudly  for  another  interference  of  Parliament  ? 

It  would  now  be  wasting  time  to  establish  by  authority  or  argu- 
ment die  property  which  an  Author  has  in  the  issue  of  his  owil 
brain.  The  principle  of  Copyright  is  no  longer  disputed,  either  as 
a  matter  of  justice  or  law.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  in  devising 
means  to  enforce  and  protect  that  right. 

The  best  and  clearest  account  of  this  may  be  given  in  a  passage 
extracted  from  some  lately  recovered  Letters  of  Thomas  Carte,  the 
Historian,  on  this  subject,  published  in  1735,  when  a  Bill  was 
brought  in,  to  render  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  more  effectual. 

**  To  call  the  securing  of  this  property  an  unjust  desigi\9  and  an 
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inra^ion  of  the  natural  rigbu  of  mankind,  will  «cafce  appear  a 
true  suggestion  to  any  one  that  considers  the  natural  right  which 
Authors  have  in  their  Works,  and  the  legal  right  which  both  they 
and  their  assigns  have  in  their  Copies.  Tis  certain  that  no  printer, 
since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  ever  had,  in  England,  a 
right  to  print  the  Works  of  another  man,  without  his  consent. 
There  ever  was  a  property  in  all  Books  here  printed  \  and  for  the 
making  of  it  known,  the  better  to  prevent  all  invasion  thereof, 
when  the  Stationers  were  incorporated,'  all  Authors,  and  the 
proprietors  to  whom  they  sold  their  Copies,  constantly  entered 
them  in  the  Register  of  that  Company,  as  their  property.  The 
like  method  was  taken  with  regard  to  Foreign  Books,  to  which  no 
subject  of  England  could  pretend  an  original  right.  To  prevent 
the  inconveniencies  of  different  persons  engaging  (perhaps  un« 
known  to  one  another)  in  printing  of  the  same  work  (which  might 
prove  the  ruin  of  both),  the  person  who  first  resolved  on  it,  and 
entered  his  design  in  that  Register,  became  thereby  the  legeiL 
proprietor  of  such  Work,  and  had  the  sole  right  of  printing  it:  so 
that  there  has  scarce  ever  been  a  Book  published  in  England,  but 
it  belonged  to  some  Author  or  Proprietor,  exclusive  of  all  othor 
persons.  This  is  evident  to  every  one  that  hath  ever  viewed  the 
Stationers'  Register,  from  the  erection  of  that  Company,  down  to 
the  year  17 10,  when  the  Act  8  Annae  was.  passed^  which  refers  to, 
this  as  an  usual  practice.  It  was  indeed  so  customary>  that  I 
hardly  think  there  ever  was  a  Book  (unless  of  ,a  seditious  nature) 
printed  till  within  Jbrty.^ears  last  past,^  but,  however  inconside^ 
rable  it  was  for  size  or  value,  the  property  thereof  was  ascertainedj 
and  the  sole  right  of  printing  it  secured  to  the  proprietor  by  such 
an  entry.  I  was  ^surprised  on  carefully  examining  one  of  the 
Registers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ti^e,  from  1576  to  1595,  to  find,' 
^y^n  in  the.  infancy  of  English  printing,  above  2000  Copies  of 
Books,  entered  as  the  property  of  particular  persons,  either  in  the 
whole,  or  in  shares ;  and  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  to  descend;^ 
be  sold,  and  be  conveyed  to  others  ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  these 
Registers  is  a  clear  proof  of  Authors  and  Proprietors  having 

*  The  Stationers*  Company  \yere  iacorporatjed  in  1556. . 

*  This  vyas  written  in  1735. 
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always  enjoyed  a  sde  and  exclusive  right  of*  printing  their  copies^ 
and  that  no  other  person,  whatever  was  allowed  to  invade  their 
right." 

It  becomes^  however,  a  matter,  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of 
'great  use  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  steps  ^'^.Parjiaiwi/  for ^e, protection  of  Copy*- 
.right-  It  will  a  little  surprise  those  who  have  been  misled,  by 
the  advocates  for  tlie  Universities,  to  believe  that  the  claims  o£ 
•those  Universities  have  been  an  inseparable  condition  coetaneous 
with  the  interference  of  Parliament  in  the  protection  of  Copyright^. 
^  learn  that  nearly  seventy  years  before .  the  act  of  Q.  Anne, 
Parliament  unequivocally  declared  the  property  of  Copyright,  and 
denounced  penalt;ies  for  the  infringement  of  it*  And  this,  without 
requiring  the  tax  of  a  single  copy. 

« If  ever,"  (continues  the. Letter-writer  in  1735,)  **  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  invasion  of  Copyright,  it  was  in  1641,  when  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  was  carried  to  the. greatest  height;  and 
there  wanted  not  .persons  to  insinuate  to.  the  Members  of  the  then 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  lay  all  Copies 
open  for  every  printer  that  pleased  to  publish  them*  On  this 
occasion,  Featley,  Surges,  Gouge,  Byfield,  Calamy,  Seaman,  and 
.several  other  divines,  favourites  of  the  prevailitig  party,  in  that 
House,  thought  it  proper  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring^  <  that,  to  their 
knowledge,  very  considerable  sums  of  money  had  been- paid  by 
Stationers  and  Printers  to  many  Authors,  for  the  Copies  of  such 
useful  Books  as  had  been  imprinted ;  in  regard  whereof  (they  say) 
we  conceive  it  to  be  both  just  and  necessary  that  they  should 
enjoy  a  property  for  the  dole  imprinting  of  their  Copies :  and  we 
further  declare,  that,  unless  they  do  so.  enjoy  a  property,  all  Scho- 
lars will  be  utterly  deprived  of  any  recompense  from  the  Stationers 
or  Printers,  for  their  studies  or  labour  in  writing  or  preparing 
Books  for  the  press*  Besides,  if  the  Books  that  are  printed  in 
£ngland  be  suffered  to  be  imported  from  beyond  the  seas,  or  any 
other  way  re-imprinted  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  bear  the 
charge  of  the  impressions,  the  Authors  and  the  Buyers  will  be 
abused  by  vicious  impressions^  to  the  great  discounigement  of 
learned  men,  and  extreme  damage  of  all  kinds  of  good  learning/ 

<^  These  and  other  reasons  iiad  so  much  weight  with .  both 
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JIotMs  of  ^mrliainenty  Aat  on  Wednesday^  Jme  I4r/IM0)  tkcgr 
joined  in  an  ORDnrtAiiCEy  declaritigi  <  That  no  Bdok,  Fsiiiiphle^ 
nor  Fzpetf  nor  part  of  such  Book,  Pamphlet^  or  Papc^,  shall  fnaii 
henceforth  be  printed,  bound,  «titched,  or  p<it  to  sale  by  any  person 
or  persons  %rhatsoeTer,  unless  the  same  bfc  entefed  in  the  Regntur 
'Book  of  the  Company  of  Station^,  aetcrihig  to  andeni  cutkm  $ 
and  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  print,  or  cause  to  be 
teprinted,  any  Book  or  Books,  or  part  of  Book  or  Books,  entered 
in  the  Register  of  the  said  Company  for  any  particular  llMibet 
thereof,  without  the  ticene&  and  toniewt  of  the  admer  and  dtmurt 
thereqfi  nor  yet  import  any  such  Book  or  Booksi  or  part  of  Bobk 
or  Books,  formerly  printed  here,  from  beyond  die  seas,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  same  to  the'respectite  owner  otr  owners  rf  tiie 
said  copies,  and  such  further  punishment  as  shaH  be  thought  fit<^ 
The  like  Obrdinance  was  made  S6  Sept.  1649 ;  7  hiu  1652 ;  and 
S8  Aug.  1655i    See  Scabete  ActBf  p.  9i :  and  MO. 

«*  Thus  (the  writer  continues)  was  the  Proprietors*  sole  right  of 
printing  diehr  Copies  acknowledged  and  atefted  by  a  Parltamene^ 
thj^  made  it  their  business  to  destroy  all  monopolies ;  and  would 
not  hare  established  this  elClusiire  right,  if  they  had  not  con^dered 
it  (as  it  really  is)  a  matter  of  property.**  • 

The  next  step  was  tiie  lAcensing  Act  Id  and  14  Gar.  IL  c.  93, 
of  which  the  main  object  was  to  control  tiie  Liberty  of  the  Press : 
Imt  which  chose  to  disguise  that  object  by  mixing  is  up  with  a 
renewal  of  the  objects  of  the  abore  Ordinance,  it  enacts,  that 
<<no  person  or  persons  shalli  within  >this  Kmgdom,  or  elsewhertf> 
imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted )  nor  shall  intpott^  or  bring  in, 
or  cause  to  be  imported,  or  brought  into  the  Kingdom,^OM  er  tmtcf 
am/ other  hit  Mtyesh/s  dominions^  nor  from  any  other  parts  beyond 
die  seas ;  any  Copy  or  Copies,  Book  or  Books,  or  part  of  any  Bool 
or  Books,  printed  beyond  the  seas  or  elsewhere,  which  any  person 
or  persons,  by  force  or  virtue  of  any  entry  or  entries  thereof  driy 
made  or  tobemade  in  theRegister  Book  of  tiieCompany  of  Station- 
era,  have  or  shall  hiave  the  right,  privilege,  authority,  or  allowanee, 
solelyto  print,  w£f^m^  thetonsent  of  the  owner  artmwnofswih^eok 
Of-  Boelhi  Cdjnf  or  Copies ;  nor  shall  bind,  stitch^  or  put  to  saJe^  any 
such  Book  or  Bodks,  or  part  of  any  Book  or  Books»  witiiout  the 
I3ee  consenti  upon  pain  of  loss  or  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  of 


Vbig  fP9ceedU  agwHst  at  aft  ofiiindtt  ag^st'dHd  pn^ieiit  Act/' 
:(tfa*  pttttliy  whereof  was,  for  the  first  ofience,  a  disability  foi" 
lltte  yMtSf  and  for  ihe  jecond  ofience  a  Usability  for  ever,  to 
ettrdlse  the  art:  of  plintiiig,  imU^  bodily  punishment  at  the 
liiiges  pfoastire^)  «aiid  upon  the  fitfAet  pensdty  and  foffciture  of 
six  AiUings  and  ei{^«p«nce  for  et«ry  such  Book  or  Books,  or 
psttt  of  sadi  Book  or  Books,  Copy  or  Co^s,  so  imprinted,  iaii«- 
sported,  bound,  sdlshsd,  or  put  to  sale,'*  &cw 

'if  WHS  by  this  Licensing  Act  that  a  defiirefy  of  Copies  was  fim 
enaccfML  Bat  the  nmnbet  was  only  thru  :  and  these  were  to 
the  King's  Library,  and  the  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
OticNrd  $  not  for  the  enconragement  of  Learning  i  not  as  a  consi- 
deration far  the  pritilcges  given  by  ^t  Aet  ;«*«*whicb,  though  it 
recognised  the  titles  to  Copies  agamst  inmiders,  (a  property  which 
the  Law  of  Parfiament  had  prtviousty  eirfbrced  with  equal  strength, 
imaUoyed  by  any  snch  condition)  was  so  far  IrcHn  an  Act  of 
Bounty,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  branded  with  infamy  for  its 
Qfiirpndon  of  Ae  free  rights  of  die  Press  i^^— but  unqtiestionabiy  for 
the  purpose  of  fumisluiq;  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Vice** 
Chancellors  of  the  two  Univerftiies,  widi  better  means  to  put  in 
farce  the  despotic  provisions  of  that. Act* 

This  Lidenslng  Act.  was  renewed  from  time  to  time )  ^z.  16, 
17,  IS  Gar«  II.  and  1  Jac  IL  and  contimied  in  force  till  some 
years  after  the  Revolution,  when  it. was  suffered  to  expire* 
IPirac^  then  gifew  so  frequent,  that  at  length  the  Act  8  Anne  was 
passed,  to  put  sm'  end  to  them* 

<(  The  world,'*  says  tibe  Letter^writer  in  17S5,  («was  so  gene- 
rally sensible  of  an  Author^s  right  and  property  in  his  work,  that 
it  was  never  invaded  till  abont  forty  years  ago  (1695),  when 
jihKaskg  d  books  first  began  to  be  practised*  To  remedy  this  evii» 
Audiors,  dunking  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  would  beep 
piraies  in  awe,  ^and  restrain  them  from  invading  their  property,  had 
vaeonrse  to  a  Boyal  Privilege^  which,  out  of  an  extreme  caution 
to  prevent  all  disputes,  (for  disputed  rights,  to  Aufhors  unable  to 
bear  die  expenses  of  Law,  are  worse  than  none  at  all)  they  desired 
oidy  for  a  term  oijburteen  years;  for  which  d^  Crown  was 
aUowed,  by  the  Act  against  Monopolies,'  to  grant  a  privBege^ 

•  •  • 

*  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3, 
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•even  In  cases  where  the  natu'ralrights  of  maiSdund  were  tetttntoed. 
This  did  not  prove  effectual^  because  no  penalty  attached  to  it  \ 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble^  -expense,'  and  loss  of  time 
(things  very  uneasy  to  Audibrs)  in  obtaining  such  privil^esi. 
To  exempt  Authors  from  such  iuconvenieAceSi  and  |n  hopes  that 
pirates  would  pay  more  regard  to  a  Parliamentoiy  privilege  than 
they  had  done  to  a  Bqgf^  one,  (as  the  late  Mr.  Broioj&t  '  told) 
the  Act  8  Anne  was  brought  in>  for  securing  the  property  of 
'Authors  by  such  a  privilege.  But  as  the-  penalty  of  one  penny  a 
sheet  was  too  little  when  no  c6sts  of  suit  were  ^ven ;  znAas  there 
^were  various  other  defects  in  that  Aet^  Authors,  otit  of  fear,  that  it 
would  be  the  ;ole  rule  of  judgment  to  the  Coiirts  of  Law  in  such 
cases,  and  that  if  through  any  defect  of  form .  in  the  proceedings 
they  should  be  nonsuited,  or  be  obliged  to  ^scontinue  their  action, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  costs  of  suit,  (which  that  Act  gives  to 
the  Pirate,  but  does  not  allow  to  the  Attth(»r)  were  afraid  to  run 
the  hazard  and  expense  of  a  law:-stut*  Whoever  considers,  these 
things,  must  surely  think  an  Author's  case  very  deplorable,  who, 
after  all  his  pains  and  expense,  and  perhaps  the ,  merit  of  being 
useful  to  the  world,  is  equally  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  sitting 
down  calmly  under  an  injury,  or  by  .suing  for  redress  and  repara- 
tion. To  supply  those  defects  is  tilie  intent  of  the  present  Bill  C* 
viz.  theBiUin  nS5,  for  rendering  mare  ^ffixtual  the  Act  qf  Qjjf^en 
Anne. 

The  Act  of  Q.  Anne  apparently  took  for  its  mod^l  the  Parha^ 
mentary  Ordinance  of  1643^  and  that  partpf .  the  Licensifig  Act 
which  was  founded  on  it,  following  the  last  in  the  demand  for  the 
three  copies  tO:the  Eling's  Library,  aiKd  to. Cambridge .$nd  Oxford* 
In'  its  passage  throu]gh  the  Cammons,  two  more,  copies  were 
added,  viz.  for  Sion  CpUege,  and  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  liOrcls,  four  more  copies  were  added  for  Scotland — for 
the  other  Universities  of  that  Kingdom,  and  for  the  Advocates' 

■a 

Library.    The  two  copies  for  Ireland  feaye^been  given  by  a  new 

act,  subsequent  tp  the  Union  with  that  country. 

;    This  act,  however,  w^s  soon  found  to  be  very  faulty,  and  still 

left  Authors  op^n  to  the  depredations  of  piracy.    At  length',  a  bill 

»       » 

;  ■  > 

'  The  Speaker,  I  prtfisume. 
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fcft  tendering  this  act  more  effectual  was  brought  in,  and  passed 
Ae  Commons,  in  AprU  1735%  It  was  afterwards  thrown  out  In 
die  Lords. 

This  bill  was  apparendy  drawn,  and  advocated  by  many  printed 
letters,  by  Thomas  Carte,  the  Historian,  whose  papers  on  the 
subject  have  within  these  three  weeks  ftllen  into  my  hands  ;  and 
furnished  me  with  the  large  extracts  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  1813  and  1S14,  the  owners  of  Copyright  sought  an  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  Q.  Anne,  according  to  the  construction  given 
to  it  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1812,  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Bryer,  by  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  Universities  were  entitled  to  eleven  copies  6f  every  work 
jnrintedand  published,  or  re-published  with  additions,  whether 
entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  or  not. 

TMs  was  a  claim  which  had  never  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  either  party,  from  the  passing  the  act  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  till  1805,  jRrhen  such  a  construction  of  the  act  was  first  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Montagu,  or  Professor  Christian.  The  owners  of 
Copyright  felt  that  if  such  was  the  correct  construction  of  the  act, 
as  it  stood,  they  were  entitled  to  petition  Parliament  to  amend 
what  was  so  obviously  contrary  W  the  intention  of  all  parties  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  so  grievous*  a  burden  on  them,  and  such  a 
discouragement  to  literature. 

The  claimants,  however,  of  the  eleven  copies  felt  resolved"  to 
surrender  nothing  of  the  advantages  thus  gained;  and  being 
powerful  bodies,  widely  connected  with  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
they  carried  on  their  opposition  with  too  much  success. 

The  petitioners  urged  the  justice  of  their  tit4e  to  relief  by 
various  statements  and  proofs  in  print  as  well  as  otherwise,  to  which 
no  answer  was  made  which  has  ever  appeared  to  my  mind  to  carry 
even  plausibility.  They  prayed,  that,  if  the  tax  was  to  be  levied 
where  no  protection  was  even  asked,  the  wantonness  of  demand 
might  at  least  be  checked  by  the  claimants  being  ordered  to  pay 
some  small  proportion  (say  a  third  or  a  fourth)  of  the  price.  The 
claimants  would  yield  nothing.  They  said  :  "  We  will  have  every 
thing,  whether  you  ask  protection  or  nor :  and  we  will  pay  no- 
thing r 

One  little  boon  was  however  atlast  extorted  from  them.  The  nine. 


aypk8»  which  were  to  be  defivesad  wid/nr  cett»m  Gurcumitamceii^^f 
the  act  of  Queen  Aoney  wene  to  be  <m^  He  best  pap^.  It  wsm. 
now  conceded)  that  after  rivettmg  all  the  other  conditions  of  tb« 
act  ten  times  stronger  than  tiie  former  act  had  rivetted  them,  and 
settling  other  doubtful  parta  of  the  original:  act  in  their  favour^ 
wbi(sh  embraced  objects  pf  th^  dnt  valueipV that  all  exQe|itt|ie 
British  Museum  would  be  content  t^  take  their  xqpic^  j^tkepofer 
on  ifihich  the  largest  mfmber  or  impr^m  of  eo^  booh^^tgiiM  he 
priraedjbr  udei  wheiseas  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  the  nwe 
copies  were  to  be  ppm  the  bestpapevi. 

One  more  boon»  indeed^  they  were  diapo^ad  ia  ^ir  generi»»tr 
to  asaent  to ;  but  let  it  b^  abaeryedi  that  it  was  wh^t  they  had  no 
concern^  intere^tt  f^r  pretence  of  title  to  withhold.i^^<-it  being  a 
matter  not  between  the  popyrighl  owners  and-  tbemi  but  betx^een 
the  copyright  ownera  and  t;he  pubjip^  This  waat  ei^ending  the 
right  of  copy  for  {be  second  foutte^i^  years,  which  the  act  of 
Queen  Anne  made  e^nt^ngenj:  op  the  evei^t  of  the  Av^thor's  sai:n?* 
ing  the  first  fourteen  yearai^  a^bsobtfef  and  should  the  Author 
putlive  the  twenty«eight  year^  extending;  it  to  the  end  of  hi^  life. 

But  he  must  be  a  t^Uo^  reasoner  wha  can  set  up  ^|s  last  boon 
as  any  groi^nd  foiF  increasing  pr  riyettin^  t}ie  claiHls^  of  the 
Universities.  If  Au^pf^i  haire  (as. will  scarcely  be  di^V^ed)  %, 
right  and  a  property  in  the  fruits  of  their  own  intellects,,  the 
Universides  can  haye  no  (sjUioi  to  p^t  a.tax  for  their  own  emolument 
on  the  legal  protection  of  that  property,  If  giving  ta  Authors  the 
sole  enjoyment  of  their  own  labou^rs  be  ^n  hnpoUtie  monopoly^ 
which  infringes  on  public  rights,  the  payment  to  the  Universities 
of  a  heavy  impost  for  that  monopoly,  i%  no  ju#ti#catten  to  tb§ 
public  for  an  infringement  of  their  interests. 

The  whole  evidence  of  the  Committee^  after  a  laboidous 
enj^amination  of  the  most  competent  and  besMnformed  witnesses^ 
^ent  to  prove,  by  testimony  which  was  vainly  attempted-  tn  he 
explained  away»  that  the  burden  of  ^lenrea  copiea  d^irerecl  to 
^tationer^'  Hall,  is     ^  . 

'  It  was,  I  believe,  doubtful  whether  the  clainiants  wf  re  eiititled  under 
tKe  act  of  Q.  Anne  to  the  prints  and  maps  accompanying  books,  tlier(;  beiu^^ 
ni»  word^  in  that  act  to  such  effect.  The  new  act  added  the  words, "  mkh 
ftHmaptandptiiUfbehn^ngtherdvi^'        • 


4r3     :  If  r         a5« 

SJ      -        -       500,  ^c. 

It  w^9  i^^Htii  and  still  €0njtmtie6  to  be  objected  to  thisy  by  Ae 
ailvocates  for  thi^  Universities,  that  the  real- loss^  is  no  more  tban 
tfce  cost  of  the  p^per  on  which  the  eleven  copies  are  printed. 

The  reply  is,  the  assertion  of  the  fact  which  was  proved  in  the' 

Comaiittee,  that  pressmen,  by  ah  invariable  ancient  custom,  charge 

.  by  portions  of  250,  and  allow  tio  subdivision  of  that  number :  and 

that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  alter  this,  unless,  the  Legishture  will 

laterfere  vvidi  the  Tegiiiatipn  of  wages,  ^yhi^  it  certainly  will  pot 

do-  '        ••        ■  ■''.'■    ■ 

But  this  is  not  aH  ^  there  is  the  ink,  the  wear  of  types,  and 
frequently  the  colouring  of  prints,  a^d  other  inciclents,  as  well  as 
the  paper  ^  which,  even  if  the  pressman's  charge  were  not  addi- 
tional, maipe  die  costs  of  die  elii^vei)  addt^onal  copies  (^  expensive 
works  very  serious. 

But  thi$  grievance,«K-diough  I  diktk  it  much  too  serious  to  be 
endured  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  nd. colour  of  principle, 
as  far  as  my  mind  can  discover,  on  which  to  ground  it, — is  light 
compared  with  another  evil  consequent  ofi  those  claims,  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention.  This  tax  not  pnly  takes  away  eleven 
copies  from  the  stock,  often  11  out  of  100,  sometimes  H  out  of 
40  or  50,  or  even  a  smaller  n^mber,  but  it  does  what  is  much 
worse ;  it  takes  away  a  great  number  of  purchasers,  (I  should  say 
at  least  100)  from  the  market  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder.  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  no  one  person  of  intelligence  and  good  sensie, 
practically  and  minutely  acquainted  ivith  the  present  state  and 
fashion  of  the  literature  of  the  Empire,  who  will  not  agree  in  this. 
Sorely  it  is  k  very  moderate  computation  that  that  book,  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  public  Library,  will  supply  the  uses  and  safiisfy 
the  curiosity  of  nziie  readers,  which,  if  in  private  hands,  win  only 
answer  the  purposes  of  one. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  not,  only  changes,  but  abs<JuteIy  extm-- 
guishes,  the  ardour  of  private  collectors,  as  far  as  regards  new 
books.  They  who  coUiect  from  vanity,  cannot  feed  that  passion 
by  spending  their  money  in  this  way.    A  large  portion  of  those 
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who  want  books  for  use,  will  never  waste  thi^ir  money  in  the 
purchase  of  expensive  books>  when  they  are  certain  they  can  find 
them  at  any  one  of  the  Public  Libraries^  and  have  a  free  use  of 
them  there. 

It  is  well  and  truly  said  by  Mr.  Sharon  Tumeri  in  his  pamphlet 
on  this  bill,  1S13>  that  <<it  is  an  universal  principle  of  public  taste^^ 
that  things  shall  be  valued  in  proportion  as  tliey  are  r^re.  That 
which  every  one  may  haye»  scarcely  any  one  cares  for.  This  is  as 
true  in  literature  as  in  every  other  object  of  natural  or  artificial 
production.  It  is  useless  to  condemn  the  taste  as  irrational  ^  so 
men  feel>and  so  they  will. act*  Hence  in  most  of  the  expensive 
and  important  publications^  the  number  must  be  made  as 
few  as  possible  to  answer  at  all :  otherwise  that  price  will  not  be 
given  for  the  work  whidi  can  alone  indemnify  the  Author*  Hence 
the  addition  of  eleven  copies  will  frequently  seriously  operate  to 
the  deterioration  of  a  work  when  only  a  few  ai;e  printed." 

These  predicted  evils  were  vainly  urged  by  the  petitioners^ . 
when  the  amended  bi!l|  as  it  now  stands^  was  offered  to  them. 
They  said,  "  We  ask  re]ief,  and  you  aggravate  our  burdens !"  But 
the  bill  was  forced  upoA  them.    They  were  told  that  the  public  • 
bodies  would  exercise  their  claims  mildly  and  liberally  $  ^t  they 
would  take  lists,  and  only  call  for  such  books  as  they  absolutely . 
wanted !  that  their  main  object  was  to  establish  their  right !   but 
trust  them,  and  it  should  be  seen  how  they  would  use  power  !" 

See,  indeed,  how  ,they  use  it !  !1  Look  at  the  last  return  of  eleven 
copies  of  2100  articles  in  22  months !  And  seethe  portentous  note 
at.  the  end,  which  I  here  copy. 

«  Cff  those  warkSi  against  'which  the  eleven  copies  are  placed^ 
the  ii^hole  number  were, left  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry  s  and 
of  those  works  againsi  which  no  numbers  are  prefixed,  ten  copies 
were  demanded  qfaU^/or  t/te  Universities  of  Oj^ord,  Cambridge^ 
^  Sum  College^  Edinbuxghy  Glasgow^  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  and . 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  for  the  Libraries  ^  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  Edinburgh,  and  the  King's  Inns,  Zhiblin  s  excepting  . 
Music  and  Novels;  as  of  those  latter  works  the  Advocates* 
Library  and  Trinity  College  decline  the  claim. 

**  The  British,  Museum  have  a  Copy  of  every- JVotk  that  h 
entered!'* 

Upon  these  facts  I  am  bound  to  askj  though  some  of  the  Public 
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Bodies  may  affect  to  repel  the  question  indignantly,  what  do  they 
do  with  this  indiscriminate  mixture  of  expensive  and  useful  Works 
and  contemptible  trash  ?  Where  do  they  deposit  them  ?  Do  they 
keep  them  in  order?  And  do  they  bind  them  ?  If  they  do,  would 
not  the  funds  expended  in  paying  the  binder,  the  house-room,  and 
the  librarians  for  thus  dealing  with  the  mass  of  rubbish,  be  more 
generously  ;jnd  more  usefully  expended  in  paying  some  small  por- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  valuable  works?  If  they  do  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  only  alleged  colour  for  their  claim — that  of  public 
use? 

It  is  clear  then  that  from  the  form  in  which  the  Act  of  54  Geo. 
HI.  to  amend  thcf  Act  of  Q.  Anne,  was  finally  passed,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  provisions  have  since  been  enforced, 
instead  of  affording  relief  to  Authors  and  Publishers,  it  has  aggra- 
vated their  grievances  on  the  very  points  on  which  they  sought  a 
remedy. 

But  it  has  done  more :  it  has  added  a  new  burden  on  articles 
which  were  quite  free  before,  and  where  they  did  not  even  dream 
of  it,  till  months  after  the  Act  had  passed.  \ 

The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  only  embraced  a  claim  to  such  Worka. 
as  were  first  printed  and  published,  or  reprinted  with  additions,  sub- 
sequent to  that  Act.   The  amended  Act  was  clearly  intended  to  be 
confined  in  the  same  way  to  Works  printed  or  published  subsequent 
to  its  dat«.     In  the  first  enacting  Clause  it  so  stood,  as  the  Bill  was 
originally  printed;    and  so  continued  after  its  commitment,  and 
again  after  its  first  re-commitment.     But  it  appears  on  a  minute 
examination  that  on  a  subsequent  re«commitment,  which  took  place 
between  10  and  12  at  night,  on  12  July  1814,  the  words  which  up 
%o  that  period  had  stood  «  which  from  and  after  the  passing  this 
Act  shall  be  FIRST prifited  and  puMished^^  were  altered  to,  ^* shall 
be  printed  and  jmblishedf'  the  important  word.  FIRST  being  then 
struck  out.     The  alleged  ground  of  this  omission,  as  far  as  any 
memory  of  it  can  be  gathered,  was  its  being  surplusage,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  urged  that  the  next  clause,  which  regarded  second  and 
other  subsequent  editions,  provided  against  a  claim  for  any  addition 
but  the  Jirst,    This  foolishly  enough  lulled  those  who  were  watch- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Petitioners  asleep.    For,  lo !  the  last  clause, 
NO.  XX.  Pami  VOL.  X.        2  K 
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only  provides  against  the  claims  of  second  and  subsequent  editions 
of  works  to  be  published  after  the  passing  pf  the  Act. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Universities  had  this  extension  of 
claim  in  their  view.  For  not  many  months  had  passed  before  they 
astonished  the  booksellers  by  laying  claim  to  eleven  Copies  of  the 
Reprints  of  certain  large  and  expensive  Publications  of  Books  of 
ancient  English  literature  then  in  course  of  publication. 

The  Booksellers  took  a  legal  opinion :  but  the  Act  as  worded 
Could  not  be  resisted:  and  they  were  obliged  again  to  submit. 

Now  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  trust  the  Legislature  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  relief.  To  continue  to  extend  the  claims  to  Re- 
prints of  works  of  this  class,  must  be  a  most  wanton  cupidity ; 
and  must  entirely  extinguish  such  useful  undertakings  in  future. 

All  therefore  that  I  would  propose  at  present^  to  correct  the 
imperfections  and  most  striking  hardships  of  the  last  Act,  and  to 
obviate  the  new  grievance  with  regard  to  Reprints  of  old  books,  is 
to  enact  a  Clause  such  as  stood  in  the  present  Act,  in  its  early 
itages,  that  no  copies  should  be  demandable  where  the  whole 
impression  did  not  exceed  copies  :  or  at  least  to  require  in 

such  cases  a  payment  of  a  third  or  half  the  price,  and  to  restore 
the  word  vikst  as  it  originally  stood  before  the  words  <<  printed 
and  published,"  in  the  principal  Clause,  which  immediately  follows 
flie  Preamble. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  necessary  a  specific  demand 
Irom  every  Public  Body  for  every  Book  which  they  require,  nomi* 
natim  :  and  not  a  mere  sweeping  order  for  every  thing  published* 
Appendix,  No.  I.  contains^  List  of  Books  amounting  in  price 
to  2O5.  and  upwards,  (exclusive  of  Novels),  of  which  Eleven  Copies 
have  been  claimed  and  received  by  the  Public  Libraries— extracted 
from  the  List  of  Publications  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  from  the 
12th  of  June,  1815,  to  the  Slst  of  March  1817. 

The  Total  Amount  of  all  the  Books  claimed  during  this  period, 
of  which  the  price  could  be  ascertained,  is  8662/.  65.  ^d. 

Appendix,  No.  2.  contains  from  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  a 
list  of  23  Books  (most  of  them  Reprints)  published  by  them  since 
the  passing  of  the  late  amended  Copyright  Act  in  1814,  of  which 
the  impressions  in  no  case  exceeded  250 — ^in  most  cases  were 
confined  to  200 —  and  in  some  to  125,  and  lOO. 
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AppendiXj  No.  3.  treats  on  the  Extension  of  the  Term  of  Copy* 
right. 

Appendix,  No.  4.  contains  a  Letter  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  from 
Messrs.  Lackington. 

Appendix,  No.  5.  contains  a  Copy  of  a  Printed  Circular  Requisi- 
tion from  Stationers'  Hall,  with  a  Copy  of  a  Note  of  Delivery,  and 
Receipt  annexed. 

Appendix,  No.  6.  treats  on  the  supposed  Bargain  with  Scot- 
land. 

Appendix,  No.  7.  treats  on  the  limited  Demand  for  Copies. 

Appendix,  No.  8.  contains  an  Extract  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  June  1817. 
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Presented  io  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws^ 


BY  MAJOR  TORRENS. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON. 


1817. 


PAPER, 


t5c-  4^c. 


That  the  poors  rate  of  England,  advancing  as  it  does,  at  a 
perpetually  accelerating  pace,  and  threatening  in  its  ukioiate 
progress,  to  absorb  the  whole  rental  of  the  country,  is  an 
enormous  isind  insupportable  evil,  seems  now  to  be  univer* 
sally  acknowledged.  The  laws,  however,  by  which  paro- 
chial support  is  afforded,  have  been  so  long  in  operation, 
and  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  people  have  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  determined  and  regulated  by  their  influence, 
that  to  eradicate  them  from  our  political  system  requires 
the  most  cautious  and  skilful  management^  Their  cancer- 
ous roots  have  now  been  permitted  to  strike  so  deep, 
that  there  is  danger  lest,  if  attempted  by  persona  not 
suiEci^itly  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  ^ciety,  the 
operation  which  extract3  them  should  touch  the  vitals  of 
the  state. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  position,  that 
in  an  old  and  populous  country,  where  the  good  and  well- 
jBituated  lands  have  been  already  appropriated  and  occupied, 
the  people  cannot  be  rendered  com^rtable  and  independent, 
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unless  means  are  adopted  for  regulating  the  population  so 
as  to  keep  down  the  supply  of  labour  to  a  level  with  the 
demand.  If,  in  any  district,  there  is  a  capital  sufficient  to 
create  a  demand  for  a  thousand  labourers,  while  the  supply 
amounts  to  no  more  than  nine  hundred,  then  it  is  self- 
evident  that  wages  will  be  high,  and  that  the  labouring 
classes  will  possess  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  th« 
superfluities  of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  capital 
employed  affords  a  demand  for  no  more  than  nine  hundred 
labourers,  while  the  supply  amounts  to  a  thousand,  then  it 
is  equally  self-evident,  that  the  competition  of  the  labourers 
to  obtain  work,  will  reduce  wages  below  what  is  necessary 
for  the  comfortable  support  of  a  family,  and  that  povertjp 
and  starvation  must  prevail.  Nor  is  it  possible,  as  the 
following  illustrative  case  will  demonstrate,  for  humaa 
wisdom  to  devise  a  plan  of  relief  which  can  obviate  this 
result,  and  bestow  any  permanent  comfort  and  independence 
on  a  people  whose  numbers  are  not  limited  by  the  demand 
for  labour. 

Let  a  district  be  supposed,  in  which  rent,  profit,  and 
wageS)  amount  each  to  ^1000  per  ann.  and  where  the 
labouring  classes  exert  no  prudential  check  upon  the 
increase  of  their  numbers,  but  breed  up  to  the  starving 
point.  Now  it  is  self-evident,  that  beyond  this  point  their 
numbers  cannot  go  ;  and  that  if  there  should  be  neither 
emigration,  nor  a  prudential  check,  regulating  the  number 
of  births,  want  and  misery,  and  the  diseases  which  they 
engender,  must  annually  cut  off  the  excess  of  population, 
and  apportion  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  deniand.  Now, 
let  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  district  endeavour 
to  obviate  this  most  unhappy  result ;  let  the  land  proprie- 
tors and  capitalists,  in  compassion  for  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  class,  deprive  themselves  of  a  portion  of  the 
superfluities  they  hav^  be^n  accustomed  to  enjoy,  and 
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devote  a  tenth  of  their  incomes  to  remove  the  poverty  of 
those  who  live  by  wages.  The  relief  which  this  would 
afford  would  be  immediate,  but  unfortunately,  it  would  be 
of  short  duration.  As  giving  a  tenth  of  the  incomes  ariang 
out  of  rent  and  profit,  in  aid  of  the  incomes  derived  from 
wages,  could  have  no  conceivable  tendency  either  to  pro^ 
mote  emigration,  or  to  regulate  the  number  of.  births,  the 
people  would  continue  to  breed  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
subsistence ;  that  is,  until  their  numbers  became  so  great, 
that  the  earnings  of  labour,  aided  by  the  contributions  from 
Tent  and  profit,  would  be  just  sufficient  to  support  their 
actual  numbers ;  and  until,  in  consequence,  wapt  and 
misery  prevented  all  farther  increase,  and  rendered  the 
deaths  exactly  equal  to  the  births.  If,  on  witnessing  this 
renewal  of  distress,  the  land  proprierors  and  capitalists 
should  consent  to  give  twenty,  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
their  incomes,  in  aid  of  wages,  the  same  progress  would  be 
repeated  ; — temporary  relief  would  be  again  administered^ 
and  permanent  misery  would  again  return.  If  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  nay,  if  an  hundred  per  cent  were  yielded  by  the 
land  proprietors  and  capitalists,  and  the  whole  both  of 
rent  and  of  profit  were  given  in  aid  of  wages,  the  process 
and  the  result  would,  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classes, 
be  precisely  as  before.  Population  would  increase  until 
the  wages  of  labour,  aided  by  the  whole  rent  and  profits  of 
•  the  district,  were  no  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the 
actual  number  of  labourers,  and  until  want .  and  misery 
prevented  their  increase. 

But  although  this  Ultra  Spencean  system,  which  thus 
distributed  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  only  all  the 
rent,  but  also  all  the  profit,  created  in  th€  district,  could 
afford  no  permanent  relief  to  the  labouring  class,  it  would 
inflict  the  greatest  injury  and  degradation  upon  the  whole 
community.     In  the  first  place,  when  a  country  possesses. 
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m  the  form  oi  rent  and  profit,  a  surplus  revenue  beyond 
'what  is  necessary  to  subsist  the  population,  it  may^  when  a 
deficient  harvest  occurs,  export  a  portion  of  its  luxuries 
and  refined  manufactures,  in  exchange  for  provisions,  and 
thus  avert  the  miseries  of  famine.  But  when  retit  and 
profit,  instead  of  existing  in  a  net  surplus  revenue,  are 
given  in  aid  of  wages,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  people 
(as  will  inevitably  be  the  case  unless  there  is  a  prudential 
check  upon  population)  breed  up  to  that  point  at  which 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  is  absorbed  in  mere 
subsistence,  then  there  cannot  be  by  possibility  any  surplus 
articles  for  exportation  :  the  universal  poverty  of  the  people 
must  render  the  purchase  of  foreign  com  impracticable, 
and  deficient  crops  must  inevitably  lead  to  famine. 

In  the  second  place,  partitioning  rents  and  profits  amongst 
the  people  would  speedily  destroy  all  leisure,  would  put  a 
stop  to  every  species  of  intellectual  culture,  and  would 
confine  each  and  all  to  the  business  of  providing  for  merely 
animal  wants.  This  admits  of  the  clearest  demonstration. 
Suppo^ng  that  each  labourer  in  the  country  earns  eSSO 
per  annum,  and  that  these  earnings  are  just  sufficient  to 
allow  the  existing  population  to  be  kept  up.  Then  if,  by 
making  an  equal  partition  of  the  rental  of  the  country,  we 
were  to  increase  the  income  of  each  labourer  to  jf60  per 
ann. :  the  infallible  consequence  would  be  (the  partidon  of 
rent  having  no  conceivable  tendency  to  give  operation  to  a 
u»prevenrive  check  on  procreation)  that  the  number  of 
labourers  would  rapidly  increase.  Now  this  increase  in 
the  supply  of  labour  would,  by  a  two-fold  operation, 
deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  lower  wages  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  would 
x:ause  the  rental  of  the  country  to  be  partitioned  among  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  and  thus  reduce  the  dividend 
of  each.     Nor,  in  the  absence  of  prudential  controu), 
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would  there  be  any  limit  to  the  increase  of  numb^rs^  and 
the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,* 
until  the  earnings  of  the  labourer,  and  his  dividend  of  rent^ 
were  reduced  so  low  that,  tak^n  together,  they  were  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  existing  population. 
When  things  had  arrived  at  this  point,-^when  the  earnings 
of  incessant  toil,  aided  by  each  individual  portion  of  rent, 
were  no  more:  than  sufficient  to  supply  animal  want,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  could  be  neither  leisure  for  intellectual 
pursuit,. nor  demand  fur  the  productions  of  art.  Not  a 
single  mind  would  be  lefr  to  cultivate  the  field  of  thought. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  would  be  arrested  ;  nay,  so  far 
from  the  human  mind  being,  under  such  circumstances, 
capable  of  iarther  advance,  the  attainments  it  had  already 
achieved  would  speedily  be  lost,  and  the  darkest  barbarbm 
return. 

These  objecdons  to  Spencean  projects  for  partitioning 
the  rent  or  net  produce  of  a  country,  apply  in  all  their 
force  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark,  has  recently 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  affording  general  reUef. 
This  gentleman  belongs  to  the  order  of  political  Alchymists; 
and  seriously  believing  that  he  holds  the  philosopher's 
stone  in  one  hand,  and  the  universal  medicine  in  the  other, 
he  walks  forth  to  produce  unlimited  opulence,  and  to 
eradicate  every  disorder  which  is  incident  to  human  society. 
His  confident  anticipations  of  success,  when  contrasted  with 
the' slender,  and  completely  inadequate  means  by  which  h^^ 
proposes  to  accomplish  it,  are  singularly  amusing.  The 
principles  on  which  his  plan  proceeds,  and  which  it  pleases 
him  to  call  fundamental,  if  they  be  not  absolutely  absurd, 
are  at  least  directly  contrary  to  experience.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  labour  of  individuals, 
judiciously  directed  to  objects  of  a  productive  nature^ 
would  be  more  thap  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  a  high 
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deigreeof  C02Qfi3rt;;  .smd  that  human  exerdoh,  if  properiy 
directed,  .wouid  increase  the  objects  of  desire  almost  to 
ia&mxj^,  and  thus  ^qabie  each  to  obtain  aU  that  is  necessary 
to  hi^  ii^eli^^eing.  ITov  it  happens  that  these  fundamental 
p»ibcipl6s '^  Mn  Owen,  are  ^  variance  vnxk  the  most 
obvious  .and  kicdntibvertible  facts  of  pdiitiod  science* 
The:«oilbfraiiy.oountryi,  howerer  fertile,  or  however  cnld* 
vated^:  can  'import  only  a  given  number  of  inhatntants; 
£ajch  addiuoniai  quantity  of  labour  which  is  applied,  yields 
ki^'prdportidtnal  return  ;  tfaatis^  if,  on  any  given  surface 
the'  liriDOor  of  10  oneh  will  raise  subsistence  ior^  20^  then 
&e  iaboub'Of  26  will  nbjt  raise  from  it  subsistence  for  4C>, 
nor  ifeait'  of- i^,  subsistence  for  60 ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
^e  iafcoiur  of  >20  msiy  not  be  able  to  raise  food  for  more 
ijiah  ^  and  that  of  sa  £or  more  than  40.  From  this  it 
necessarily  icSkr^^  di^t  ther^l  must  always  be  a  point,  at 
which  an  addkional  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
ysfA^  Will  not  raise  ^n  additional  quantity  of  food  sufficient 
lb  ^^uppoai;  tbe  persons  by  whotn  it  is  performed ;  and 
hi^hce  the  inhierdit  properties  of  the  soil  present  a  natural 
obst^acle  t&  the  md^iini^e  increase  of  the  dsjects  of  our 
^iatoi  knd  desire,  which  Ho  possible  direction  or  applicaticm 
of  human  labour  cah  surmount,  if  we  were  to  concede  to 
Mn  Owen  the  principle^  that  combined,  is  somewhat  more 
{productive  than  independent  labour,  the  result  would  be, 
that  any  given  territory  might  support  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  before ;  and  not  that  the  objects  of  our  deore 
xto^ht  be  encreased  almost  to  infinity*  The  m^nifeM: 
absurdity,  that  a  definite  surface  may  be  made  to  support 
indefinite  numbers,  could  not  be  maintained  by  any  person 
c6mmo|ily  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  productioii 
of  wealth. 

But  the  question  of  affording  comfort  and  independence 
to  the  people,  depends  not  only  on  the  principles  according 
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to  which  wealth  is  produced,  but  also  upon  the  principles^ 
according  to  which  wealth  is  distributed.  Mr.  Owen  seems 
totally  ignorant  of  the  important  fact,  that  as  population 
and  capital  increase,  and  render  it  necessary  either  to  bring 
in  inferior  soils,  or  to  bestow  heightened  cultivation  on  the 
old,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  a  eountry  appears 
in  the  form  of  rent.  The  conditicm  of  the  labouring 
classes  must  every  where  depend,  not  upon  the  quantity  of 
wealth  produced,. but  on  the'  quantity  which  the  eidsdng 
state  of  the  labour  market  may  turn  into  the  channel  of 
wages.  If  the  labouring  classes  produce  a  greater  number 
of  children  than  is  requisite  to  supply  the  effectual  demand 
for  labour,  the  superfluous  numbers  must  necessarily  die 
off*,  for  want  of  sufficient  subsistence ;  and,,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  and  from  the  natural  order  according 
to  which  wealth  distributes  itself,  a  part  of  the  community 
will  be  suffering  the  extremes  of  misery,  long  before  the 
ultimate  limits  of  producdon  are  obtained  ;  and  even 
while-  the  more  favoured  cksses  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
superfluity  and  luxury.  Should  Mr.  Owen  contend  that 
this  is  a  vicious  state  of  things,  and  that  in  his  new  view  of 
society  it  is  proposed  to  correct  the  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and.  to  bring  the  surplus  revenue 
which  now  appears  in  the  forms  of  rent  and  profit,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  wages,  the  obvious  reply  would  be, 
that  his  new  view  of  society  is  nothing  more  than  a  Spen« 
cean  project  in  disguise ;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  all  the 
objections  formerly  urged.  ;  If  his  scheme  were  adopted, 
the  population  would  increase  to  the  point  at  which  the 
utmost  exertions  of  each  family,  when  aided  by  thdr 
dividend  of.  rent  and  profit,  would  be  just  sufficient  to 
supply  their  animal  wants :  universal  poverty  would  prevs^l : 
not. an  individual  would  be  left  to  cultivate  art,  or  to  in- 
vestigate isci^nce  i  and  in  a  short  time,  this  boasted  project 
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for  ameliorating  the  cdndition  of  mankind^  would  reconduct 
us  to  the  savage  state. 

Should  Mr.  Owen  urge,  that  his  new  view  of  society 
comprises  reguktions  for  keeping  the  supply  of  labour 
within  the  limits  of  the  demand,  it  may  fairly  be  required 
of  him,  why  he  exhibits  in  the  foreground,  complex  land 
enormously  expenave  arrangements,  which  in  themselves 
are  perfectly  ineiEcadous,  while  he  throws  in  shade^  the 
simple  and  obvious  principle,  the  adoption  of  which  would 
immediately  remove  the  misery  he  deplores.  If  population 
can  be  so  regulated,  that  the  supply  of .  labour  shall  not 
exceed  the  demand,  then  poverty,  and  its  train  of  evils, 
moral  and  polidcal,  will  be  effectually  eradicated ;  but  if 
the  numbers  of  the  people  cannot  be  so  regulated,  projects 
for  ameliorating  their  condition  are  but  the  pernicious 
nostrums  of  a  politicsd  empiricism,  which  aggravates  the 
disease  it  ignorantly  pretends  to  cure.  If  Mr.  Owen  seems 
to  afford  general  relief  by  regulating  population,  his  new 
system,  with  all  its  complicated  and  enormously  expensive 
apparatus,  is  unnecessary  and  superfluous ;  and  if  he  does 
Jiot  intend  to  induce  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for 
proportioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  then 
this  vaunted  system  would  create  a  population  so  redundant, 
that  the  whole  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  country  would  be 
.required  to  supply  the  merely  animal  wants  of  the  people  ; 
that  arts,  literature,  and  science,  would  be  abandoned ;  and 
a  more  than  Gothic  ignorance  prevail. 

In  vain  may  Mr.  Owen  refer  us  to  the  example  of  a 
society  established  in  fhe  state  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the 
principle  of  combined  labour.  The  society  formed  under 
the  name  of  Harmony  has  as  yet  an  abundance  of  new  and 
fertile  land,  over  which  it  can  extend  cultivation  at  pleasure. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  capital  and  subsistence  may  be 
made  to  increase  as  fast  as  man  can  multiply  his  kind ; 
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and  consequently,  poverty  may  long  contmuie  tuiknovm* 
Widely  different  b  the  case  iii  England^  When  all  the 
good  and  well-situated  lands  of  a  country  have  already  been 
appropriated  and  occupied^  it  v^  found  impossible  to 
increase  capital  and  subsistence  as  rapidly  as  the  powers  of 
procreation  may  multiply  the  people ;  ^  and  there  is.  no 
possibility  of  obvbting  poverty  and  misery  except  by  regu/* 
lating  population. 

Sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  estiA>lish  the 
important  feet,  that  in  a  country  where,  in  consequience  of 
all  the  good  and  well-situated  lands  being  already  2q>pn>- 
priated  and  occupied,  capital  and  subsistence  can  no. Icmger 
be  kept  up  to  the  popiUalion,  the  only  possible  means  of 
eradicating  paupe^sm,  is  by  keejnng  datonJbe  population 
to  a  level  with  capital  and  subsistences  Now  there  seem 
to  be  only  two  ways  of  keeping  down  population  to  the 
level  of  capital  a^d  subsistence :  and  these  are,  a  pcudendal 
or  moral  restraint  for  preventing  the  birth,  of  superftuous 
numbers ;  and,  a  welUregul^ed. system  of  tolonizatiiHi  for 
removing  such  numbers,  should  they  be  bonu  The  first 
must  necessarily  depend  upon, the  ea^tension  o{  knowledge, 
and  the  formation  of  prudential  habits  amongst  the  mass  of 
the  people.  And  when  w^  contemplate  the  probable 
effects  of  «the  Schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster^ias;  well  aft  .of 
pur  numerous  banks  for  the  accumulation  of  .^mall^vings, 
we  may  anticipate  an  almost  incalculable  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  period  when  a  prudential  check  on 
population  shall  apportion  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
demand,  and  thereby  banish  poverty,  with  its  consequences, 
discontent,  and  turbulence,  and  disaffection,  from  the 
land. 

But  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  our  school  and 
bank  sociedes^  though   certain^  is   remote;    and    these 
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excellent  institations  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  future 
recurrence  of  pauperism ;  not  to  remove  that  which  actually 
exists.     While,  therefore,  we  adopt  preventive  measures 
with  a  reference  to  the  future,  and  employ  our  utmost 
efforts  to  afford  the  people  the  means  of  moral  instruction, 
and  to  present  them  with  all  possible  inducement  to  the 
acquirinjg  of  prudential  habits,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would 
eflfect  any  immediate  reduction  in  the  enormous  burthen  of 
the  poors  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  superfluous  hands  which  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  has  thrown  upon  the  labour  market,  &om 
perishing  of  famine,  to  resort  to  the  second  means  of  regu* 
lating  the  amount  of  our*  population,  and  adopt  a  more 
extended  system  of  colonization.     Happily,  the  vast  regions 
of  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland, 
fumbh  us  ^vith  an  almost  unlimited  vent  for  our  redun- 
dant population ;    and  enable  us,  without  difficuhy,  and 
without  expence,  to  provide  for  every  able*bodied  pauper 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

When  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  old  and  civilized 

country  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unexhausted  soil  of 

a  new  settlement,  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  and 

consequently,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  wages  of  labour^ 

become  so  extremely  high,  that,  under  the  guidance  of 

persons  moderately  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  sources 

of  wealth,  the  colonists  sent  out  from  the  different  parishes 

and  workhouses  might  be  furnished  with  the  means,  not 

only  of  supporting  themselves,  but  of  replacing  in  a  short 

-  period,  the  expences  of  their  transport.    This  will  appear 

abundantly  evident  to  those  who  have  attended  to   the 

rapid  manner  in  which  new  and  back  settlers  in  America, 

not  only  raise  for  themselves  an  independent  supply  of 

sub^stence,  but  create  a  surplus  for  exchange.     In  the 

year  1805,  a  society  of  German  colonists,  amounting  to 
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about  ninety  families,  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
Conaquenesing  Creek,  in.  the  *  western  territory  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  such,  under  right  direction,  were  the  productive 
powers  of  their  industry,  that  in    1809,  four  years  aftei* 
their  first  establishment,  they  not  only  reused  their  own 
subsistence,  but  sold  40(X)  bushels  of  grain,  besides  other 
agricultural  produce,  and  bome  wrought  goods.     In  order, 
therefore,   to   provide   for  our   superfluous  and   starving 
population,  without  incurring  any  permanent  charge  upon 
the  state,  we  have  only  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experienced 
fact,  that  when  the  skill  and  capital  of  a  civilized  country 
are  applied  to  the   unexhausted  and  fertile  soil  of  a  new 
settlement,  the  produce  of  labour  greatly  exceeds  what  is 
necessary  to  support  the  labourers.     Supposing,  that  in  our 
colonies  of  Canada,  the  Cape,  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
wages  of  common  labour  are  three  shillings  per  diem,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  the 
labourer  can  subsist  upon  one  ;  then,  the  surplus  earnings 
of  each  labourer  would  be  two  shillings  per  diem.     Now, 
let  it  cost  c£25.  to  convey  a  man  to  Canada ;    and  then, 
the  value  of  his  labour  for  250  days  will,  besides  maintain- 
ing him  while  at  work,  replace  the  expence  of  sending  him 
out.     Supposing  it  to  cost  jlSO.  to  convey  a  man  to  the 
Cape,  and  J^75.  to  convey  him  to  New  South  Wales ; 
then,  the  value  of  his  labour  and  the  deduction  for  his 
.maintenance  being  as  before,  the  surplus  earnings  of  500 
days  will  be  sufficient  to  replace  the  expence  of  sending  him 
to  the  former  settlement ;    and  those  of  750  days  to  the , 
latter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  above  data 
jrespecting  the  cost  of  transport,  and  the  value  of  labour  in 
the  colonies,  are  assumed^  not  with  a  view  to  precise 
accuracy,,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
principle  upon  which  the  expence  of  removing  those  who 
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zxe  Iflcely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parishes^  xnay  be 
replaced;  and  our  superfluous,  and  therefore  perishing, 
population  provided  for,  without  entailing  any  permanent 
burthen  on  the  naticm.  When  the  skill  of  an  improv«l 
country  is  applied  to  the  unexhausted  and  fertile  districts  of 
a  new  settlement,  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are 
astonishingly  high ;  provisions  become  cheap,  and  labour 
dear ;  and  by  consequence,  the  labourer  is  enabled  to 
earn  considerably  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  support 
It  follows,'  that  every  able-bodied  person  may,  on  arriving 
at  a  new  and  well-regulated  settlement,  immediately  acquire 
a  disposable  surplus  revenue,  which,  previous  to  going  out, 
be  may  anticipate,  and  mortgage  for  the  payment  of  his 
passage.  AH,  therefore,  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce 
die  Poors  Rates,  and  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress,  is, 
to  offer  the  persons  capable  of  labour,  who  are  chargeable 
upon  their  pari^es,  grants  of  colonial  land,  upon  the 
comUtion  that  they  shall,  on  arriving  at  their  destination, 
give  in  return  such  a  portion  of  their  labour,  or  of  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  replace  the 
expences  incurred  in  sending  them  out.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  an  offer  of  this  kind  would  be  rejected  by  persons 
reduced  to  a  d^rading  and  miserable  dep^dence  upon 
parish  support.  If,  however,  the  number  of  voluntary 
emigrants  should  be  insufficiait  to  remove  the  redundant 
supply  of  labour,  then  the  legidature  might  interfere,  and 
enact,  that  all  who  married  after  a  given  time,  and  Who 
subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  laboiur  market  bang 
overstocked,:  became  incapable  of  maintaining  .  their 
£atnii)ies  at  home,  should  no  longer  be  entided  to  parish  aid, 
but  ia  lieu  of  it,  should  receive  grants  of  colonial  land,  on 
the  conditions  above  detailed.  But  the  probability  is,  that 
the  desire  to  accept  these  grants  would  be  very  general, 
amd  that  the  number  of  voluntary  colonists  would  exceed^ 
NO.  3CX.  Pam.  VOL.  X.  2  L 
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rather  tl^an  fill  short  of  whai;  mis  tiecwnry  to  cjqu$ilii$f  the 
j$upply  of  labour  txiith  the  demand  ^  and  th&t  Opyemment 
might  find  it  expedient  not  to  ,stimulate»  but  to  check 
emigrati6n»  .  The  amoum  of  the  Poors  Rates!  would  afford 
bn  infallible  political  barometer  for  detenhinjng  whether 
emigration  to  the  colonies  was  going  on .  too  slowly  or  too 
fast.  :  While  able-bodied  persons  remained  incapable  of 
earning  independent  subsistence  for  their  .fiamiHefl^  we 
Aould  have  clear  demonstratioh  that  numbei^  condnued 
in  excess  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when:none  received  pafidi 
relief,  excq>t  persons  incapable  of  labour,  there  would  be  a* 
perta^  injUcation,  that  the  supply  of  labour '  had  been 
reduced  witbi^  the  limits  of  ^he  deihand,  an4  that  colosisa*, 
tion.bad,  for  the  present,  been  pushed  sufficiently  far« 
^  .  It  is  obvious  that  t|ie  conditions  and  armngements  made 
Yespecting  emigrant  paupers,  for  the  pui^se  of  their 
replacing  tq  the  public  the  espence  of  sending  them  to  the 
polonies,  might  be  rendered  fi»r  more  liberal :  and  iqw9 
advaiitageous  to  them,  than  the  contracts  which  have  sq 
frequently ^  been  entered  into,  for  discharging  the  debt 
incurred  to  private  individuals  for  a  passage  to  the  United 
States. .  When  a  merchant,  or  a  master  of  a  vessel,  agrees 
to  give  a  passage  to  emigrating  ps^npers,  and  to  receive  in 
f  aymept,  the  disposal  of  their  labour  for  a  cpr^tn  period, 
he  i^omiders  the  contract  as  a  transaction ^f  trade,  and 
exacts  from  the  emigrsmts  a  period  of  servjpe,  si:dSdent  not 
oiily  to  repay  the  actual  expence  of  the  voyage^  but  ta  yield 
him,  besides,  an  adequate,  and  too  frequently,  an  enormous 
profit.  AH,  however,  that  the  public  woulH  reqmre  from 
the  emigrating  poor  would  be,  such  a  portion  of  their 
Surplus  labour  as  might  be  necessary  just  to  replace  the 
expence  of  sending  them  ^ut.  Now,  in  a  new  and  well- 
fegulated  settlement,  wbere^  as  all '  expmelice  pironte, 
t^dustiy  is  unusually. productive;  and  M^her^ in oenseqiietice 
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of  the  abundance  of  land,  little  rent  is  paid,  almost  the^ 
whole  of  the  wealth  annually  created  takes  the  form  of 
high  profits  and  high  wages :  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
labourer  become  very  considerable ;  and,  therefore,*  those 
who  obtained  colonial  grants  might  easily  and  speedily 
fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  the 
detail  of  the  arrangements  requisite  to  enable  the  emigrating 
poor  to  replace  in  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  manner, 
the  expence  of  conveying  them  to  their  destination.  These 
arrangements,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  reduced  to  a  gene- 
ral system,  applicable  to  colonies  situated  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  existing  ia  various  stages  of 
advancement  and  civilization ;  but  they  would,  under  the 
]>eculiar  circumstances  -of  each  particular  case,  daturally 
suggest  themselves  to  any  persons  acquainted  with  th6 
principles  of  production,  to  whom  the  management  of  nevr 
settlements  might  be  committed. 

The  great  advantages  which  would  rfesult  from  the  sue* 
cessful  adoption  of  the  plan  here  proposed^  it  is  almost 
tumecessary  farther  to  enforce.  As  the  generative  power 
enables  a  thou^nd,  or  a  inillion,  to  double  their  numbers  zi 
rapidly  as  a  single  pair,  it  follows^  that  if  population  increase 
at  all,  it  must  h$ve  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  geometricaf 
tatio ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  progressively 
to  people  a  world  of  limited  extent,  without  implanting  a 
ptinciple  whose  operation  should,  at  some  period  or  other, 
catise .  numbers  to  augment  too  rapidly  for  food.  Witji 
tespect  to  England,  this  period  has  long  since  arrived.  I^ 
we  were  tof  extend  tillage  over  inferior  tracts,  or  to  heighten 
the  culdvatton  of  our  fertile  lands,  each  additional  quantity 
of  capital  applied  to  the  soil,  would  yield  a  less  proportional' 
ITBtna  }  a^  while  the  gaier^iiyl^  powers  (unless  redtic^ 
t^y  tlie  deterioratton  of  the  human  constitution)  remained; 
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unimpaired,  the  productive  powers  which  supply  subastence 
would  be  perpetually  decrea^ng.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat 
too  often,  or  to  urge  too  strongly,  that  when  the  fertile  and 
weil-situated  lands  of  a  country  have  been  already  occupied. 
It  is  impossible  to  apportion  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
limits  of  the  demand,  without  a  high  degree  of  moral 
culture,  or  an  extensive  system  of  colonization.  Now,  the 
operadon  of  our  admirable  institutions  for  imparting  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  duties, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  gradual.  For  the  immediate 
relief  of  actual  distress  there  remains  no  remedy,  except 
an  extension  of  colonization;  This  would  produce  an 
instantaneous  and  almost  magical  eflfect.  Transplanting  to 
the  cdonies  those  who  cannot  find  employment  at  home, 
would  be  foHowed  at  once  by  a  reduction  of  the  Poors 
Rates,  and  by  a  mkigatbn  of  the  distress  which  has  over- 
Spread  the  coimtry.  While  the  glut  of  hands  was  thus 
removed  from  the  labour  market,  and  while  those  who 
remained  recdved,  in  consequence,  a  rate  of  wages  adequate 
to  their  support,  want  would  cease  to  engender  the  desix€ 
of  change ;  the  ideas  of  relief  and  of  revoludon  would 
lose  their  fatal  connexion  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude ; 
and  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  which  rarely 
becomes  £>rmidable  except  when  aggravated  and  perpe^ 
tuated  by  the  goad  of  famine,  would  no  longer  encfamger 
our  establishments.  To  an  old  and  populous  country,  in 
which  education  and  knowledge  have  not  been  sufficiently 
extended  to  give  operation  to  a  prudential  and  moral  check 
upon  the  number  of  births,  a  well-regulated  system  of 
colonization  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  political  machine, 
and  allows  the  expanding  vapour  to  escape,  before  it  is 
heated  to  explosion. 

The  general  principle,  that  a  populous  comitry^  in  which 
the  pn>gre$8  of  knowledge  has  not  given  effect  to  ;a 
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prudaidal  check  upon  increase,  should  adopt  a  liberal 
system  of  colonissation,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  thin 
particular  circumstances  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  i9 
at  present  placed.  While  the  transition  from,  war  to  peaces 
and  the  loss  of  capital  occasioned  by  the  consequent  change 
in  the  channels  of  industry,  have  very  much  diminished  the 
demand  for  labour,  the  disbanding  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  has  considerably  increased  the  supply.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  reduction,  nay,  the  total  demolition  of 
our  military  and  naval  establishments,  could  have  little 
effect  in  lightening  the  burthens  of  the  country ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  discharged  must  be  supported  by 
Uieir  parishes-;  and  in  whatever  degree  the  minister's 
estimates  for  the  year  might  be  thereby  reduced,  in  thai 
degree  would  the  Poors  Rates  be  augmented.  But  while^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market,  disbanding  our 
s^diors  and  sailors  could  effect  but  a  trifling  and  inconsider- 
able reducti(Hi  in  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  taxes  and  poors 
^tes,  it  would  occasion  a  lamentable  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  those  who  may  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  would  immure 
them  in  the  workhouse,  or  turn  them  out,  to  ^^  beg  bitter 
iM^ead  through  realms  their  valour  saved.''  Undefr  these 
circumstances,  humanity  and  justice,  no  less  than  poUcy^ 
require  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  resources 
placed  in  our  hands  by  the  vast  extent  of  unappropriated 
colonial  territory,  and  offer  our  discharged  soldiers  axul 
sailors,  who  cannot  find  employment  at  home^  provision  in 
distant  settlements. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which,  though  its  occur* 
rence  may  be  somewhat  remote,  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  statesman.  All  the 
bes&'iiiformed  writers  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  rqireseni 
the  population  as  being  more  dense  than  that  of  England* 
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Now,  whfle  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  thinner  popula*.. 
lion  of  England  is  engaged  in  mwufactures,  almost  the 
tehole  of  the  more  dense  population  of  Ireland  is  employed 
upon  the  soil.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  cultivate  any 
given  surface,  or  to  raise  any  given' produce,  requires  in 
Ireland    a  much  greater  number  of  labourers  than  in 
England.       But  unless    Ireland  should    always    remain 
deficient  in  skill  and  capital,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which 
cannot  last     If  the  improved  modes  of  fanning  adopted 
in  England  and  Scotland  should  ever  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land, it  is  probable  that  one  half  of  the  persons  now 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  that  country,  would  be  fouYid 
sufficient  to  raise  a  mote  abundant  produce  than  is  raised 
at  present.     Here  then,  an  important,  a  momentous,  ques- 
tion arises.     When  increasing  capital  and  skill  enable  the 
btt^ness  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  to  be  performed  by  a 
smatter  number  of  hands,  how  are  those  who  must  be 
dirowii  out  of  their  customary  eknploymcnt,  to  be  provided 
for  ?  Ireland,  purchasing  her  wrought  goods  from  Efiglaiid, 
may  extensively  adopt  the  improved  system  of  farminj^^ 
long  before  her  manufactures  become  sufficiently  flourishing 
to  give  employment  to  the  hands  no  longer  required  Upon 
the  soil.     In  this  case,  unless  some  wise  and  energetic 
measures  of  prevention  be  adopted,  Ireland,  in  advandn^^ 
to  wealth  and  prosperity,  must  necessarily  pass  thuDugh  a 
|)6tiod  Off  extreme  distress.     Her  situation,  on  adapting  aft 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  will  be  in  some  ife^ctS 
similar  to  thstt  in  which  England  was  placed  in  the  times 
of  the  Tudors ;    when,  on  the  transition  from  the  feudal 
State^  the  land  proprietors  began  to  expend  their  revenues 
on  luxuries  and  refined  manufactures,  then  brought  excli^'- 
aively  fronl  abroad,  and  dismissed  the  idle  and  ilnprbfitable 
Mtam^  Mflio  had  form^Hy  x:onmimed  the  pfdduce  of  th^r 
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68tat66«  The  poor  laws  v/tt^  inacted  .  to  remedy^  .thb 
temporary  evil ;  and  their  effect  has  been,  to  perpetufrte 
patiperism  i^  Eniglahd; ' 

If  a  sudden  transition  from  a  defective  to  an  &n}m>ved 
system  of  fanning,  should,  as  we  hwe  contemplated,  throw 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  agricultural  population  out  of  employ^ 
ment,  the  state  of  our  colonies,  and  the  increase  of  know* 
ledge,  will  happily  enable  us  to  apply  a  more  appropriate 
remedy,  and  one  which  can  be  followed  by  no  permanent 
injury  and  exhaustion. 

These  speculations  respecting  the  probable  consequence$ 
of  suddenly  introducing  into  Ireland  an  improved  systen^ 
of  agriculture,  causing  any  given  quantity  of  produce  to  be 
raised  by  a  smaller  number  of  hands,  are  submitted  to  the 
candid  and  serious  consideration  of  those  who  have  had 
more  extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  internal 
situation  and  economy  of  that  country*  They  have« 
confessedly,  a  reference  to  a  period  ^mewhat  remote )  and 
those  who  may  admit  their  validity,  may  deem  that  syiSdent 
to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  and  that  in  dm^  of  such 
immediate  difliculty  and  pressure  it  is  unnecessary  to  dive 
into  the  future,  in  order  to  enforce  the  nece^ty  of  affording 
settlements  in  the  colonies  to  those  who  caimot  6nd  employ* 
meat  at  home.  The  esdsting  circumstances  of  the  country^ 
the  actual  sufferings  of  the  people,  are  s\i6Eiciept,  indepen* 
dently  of  any  anticipated  aggravatioo*  to  establish  the; 
CMiclusion  which  has  here  been  drawn.  All  our  fertile 
and  well-^tuated  lands  being  already  occupied,  the  powes 
of  increasing  subsistence  is  lower  than  the  power  of 
increasing  population ;  and  therefore,  until  ou.r  in^tutionc 
for  extending  education,  and  moral  and  prudential  habits, 
have  had  time  to  give  effect  to  a  preventive  checl^  upon  the 

number  of  hirtba,  there  cm  be  n^cr  reUcf  nor  safely. 
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except  in  emigratioiu  The  hive  contains  more  than  it  can 
rapport ;  and  if  it  be  not  permitted  to  swarm,  the  excess 
inust  either  perish  of  fioniae^  or  be  destroyed  by  internal 
contests  ibr  food» 
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Whkk  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  WoolM/ichji 
in  ccmtpany  with  our  respected  friend  Major  Torrens,  I  intimated 
mj  intention  of  analysing  your  pamphlet^  on  the  depre^ciation  of 
Bank  Notes.  My  professional,  and  odier  ^flgagementSs^  «ince  that 
time,  have  so  occupied  my  attention,  that  till  within  the$e  few 
weeks,  I  have  not  been  able  to  command  sufficient  leisure  for 
carrying  my  design  into  execution.  Having  perused  your  pam- 
phlet, with  a  mind,  I  trust,  free  from  prejudice,  and  open  to  con-v 
viction,  I  submit  the  result  to  your  candid  examination ;  assuring 
you,  that  I  am  not  ambitious* 6t 'Victory,  but  anxious  to  discover 
truth. 

The  question«between  i^is^  <^.  whether  were' l^k  notes,  from 
the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  till  lately,  in  a  state  of  deprecia- 
tion, or  were  they  not  ?"  You  maintain  the  affirmative  ;  to  me^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  negative  proposition  appears  the  only  one 
consistent  witn  acknowledged  principles,  and  reconcileable  with 
known  facts. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  as  treated 
in  your  pamphlet,  it  may  be  useful  to  specify  one  or  two  pointSi 
concerning  which  we  are  agreed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we^eoROtnr  in  the  opinion,  that  com- 
modities measure  the  value  of  money,  in  the  same  mannet  as 
money  measures  the  value  of  rcon^modities ;  and  that  the  only 
^pfOoS  which  we  can  possess  of  the  relative  worth  of  currency,  fn 
two  places,  is  its  greater  or  less  power  to  pijirqhase  ^omtQoditif  s^ 
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2<lly.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that  coini  jbeing  easily  con^ 
vertible  into  bullioni  and  exportable,  may  be  regarded  as  a  com* 
modity  ;  remarking  however,  at  the  same  tinae,  th^t  though  coin 
and  bullion  are  mutually  convertible,  they  ought  tiiot  to  he  coni* 

aidered  as  things  precisely  identical,        ^     •   ^         -  •  • 

«<•  In  every  controversy,  it  is  of  supreme  imporjtance^  correctly ^d 
eeneeive  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  we  employ..  Where 
th€8<$  are  misunderstood,  the  contention  may'  he  endless^  whev6 
the- parties- are  agreed  \  as  on  the  contrary,  opinionfii  may  seem  td 
liarmonize,  where  in  reality  there  i»  nothmg  but  repugnance  and 
idisoord*  As  the  term  depreciation  occurs*  frequently  in*  tfak 
controversy,  and  as  Our  vi^W'of  the  question  depends  miUch  on  th^ 
fK>ti(Mt$  which  w^  attach  to  -this  term^  it*  i^  highly  neceissary  thiit 
!we  <:iearty  and  fuRy  compr^end  <  ita  import. )  At  any  rate^  ea^k 
4»houkl  understand,  in  what  acceptation  the  other >em{>loys  it*.  "-By 
depreciaiion  then  J  I « mean,  a  dilnii)dtion  of  exchangeable  value^ 
whether  that  value  be  expressed  in  moneys  or  in  commodities^  ^1% 
0rder  to  ill«8lrate  this,  let*  us  suppose,  that  all  edmmerctal  inter- 
course is  effected  by  barter.  In  this  ease,  any  artitsle  brought  to 
marketi  would  be  correctly  isakl  to  be  in  a  state  of*  depreciation, 
when  its  power  of  <^mmanditig  the  usUal  quantity  *of  other  oem^ 
modities,  or^the  usual' quantity 'ofelabotir,  was  ^im{nished>  fair 'a 
country,  where  mooey  serves- as  the  medtum*«6f  e»chiinge,'OrHH 
the '  measure-  of  -exchangeable*  ValtiCf  a ,  oommodity  is  said^to*  h^ 
depreciated  'wh^i  k  comnnands  a  less  than  the  usoal -qfuantity  t^ 
currency)  whether  thzt  currency  consist  of  the  precious  -mel^ 

onlyyor  ef  these  a]|d  paper- mdney.--  •"*•         j  f. ......  .^ 

■>  But  though  moneys  4r  die  precf^u^fnetak^  be  oo<[iroonlyem|fey<* 
ed,  in  all  commercial  countries,  «e  the  measure  of- v^lue^  possessing 
» peculiar  aptitude  for  th^t  purpese^  ^ above  all  other  -mediums'^ 
exchaiigei  it  is  still  tb  be  remembered,  that  the  xeal  •trtterion,'bf , 
jvfiieh'  the  worth-  of-  afiy  cbmnkxlity*  ie*to 'be^'ealifflatedytb' die 
quantity  of  labour  which' it  Ctm  commamL  " And)  as  labour*4(( 
Undertarken' chiefly  Ibr  the  pui|)Ose  of  procuring  the  necessaries  and 
comforts.of  life)  the  most  correct-measure  of  valtte^^next' to  laboiii^ 
ie  the'  quantity  of  those  necessaries  and  comfortS)  for-  which*  niiy 
icommodity  may  be  exchanged.  ^  -Money '  may^  be.  eoavehiend]^ 
employed  to -express  the*  value  of  Ikbotir,  though  Hiat  lilbo\»r-  J^ 
it«df  the  only  real  measure  ^ofvsduesbut^  it  td^^illi  to-^he  remeirt^ 
bered,  that  the  labourer,  in  estimating' his*  *8ervioeS|  look^-npt  iat 
the' money  which- they  may  'Cemmand,  •btt^'at  the  •portion- of 
heces6arie9)Con?euience6,and'GO»ifbrts,'  which  that^ money  may 
be  aUeto^urlshilse.  'By  the  depreciation  then  of*  any  commodity^ 
i^  -  meant  a  4itidnuiimi  "iff  *iU'  *eiechang^Me'^  vdluei  in  *  -rebtioci-  to 
labour  Of  to  oilier  cOi^cHiiodsties,  those  chiefly  of  primary  nece^ik^ 
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whether  the  compantiTe  value  be  esdmated  dkectly,  or  through 
the  medium  of  amy  species  of  currency. 

On  opening  your  pamphlet,  I  find  your  observations  introduced 
with  a  theorem,  which  I  consider  to  be  wholly  gratuitous*  Yon 
state  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  political 
ecoaomy,  that  the  precious  metals,  previously  to  the  establishment 
of  banks,  were  divided  into  certain  jNroportions,  among  civilized 
nations,  according  to  the  state  of  their  commerce  i  and  that  while 
to  divided,  the  precious  metals  every  where  retained  the  same 
value.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  how  far  you  are  authorized  to 
ascribe  this  opinion  to  the  most  approved  writers  on  political 
economy  i  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  this  doctrine,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  your  reasoning,  is  not  only  entirety  gratuit* 
pus,  and,  on  this  ground  only,  not  entitled  to  our  assent,  but  is 
also  contradicted  oy  the  testimony  of  positive  and  unequivocal 
facts.  On  this  hypothesis  I  would  b^  leave  to  submit  to  you 
the  following  observations. 

.  1st.  It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  precious  metals  in  one  counlry 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio,  in  respect  to  quantity,  to  those  in  another 
countrv,  as  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  circulated  in  the 
one,.  Dears  to  the  quantity  to  be  circulated  in  the  other. 
No^ung  is  more  conceivable,  because  nothing  is  more  con* 
^tent  with  known  facts,  than  that  equal  quantities  of  homo* 

feneous  commodities  may  be  circulated  in  two  different  countriea, 
,  y  very  difierent  quantities  of  the  precious  metals.  That  a 
^rtain  quantitv  of  coin  is  necessary  for  effecting  exchanges,  in 
other  words,  tnat  a  minimum  must  he  admitted,  is  clear  $  but  that 
^  larger  quantity  than  is  indispensable  for  this  purpose,  may  exist 
in  every  country,  is  equally  evident.  If  the  half  of  the  whole 
currency  of  this  country,  inclusive  of  paper  money,  were  annihi- 
lated in  one  .night,  tbie  remainder,  as  Hume  observes,  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  exchange  :  the  only  difference  would  be> 
that  money  would  acquire  a  double  value* 

2dly.  The  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  which  you 
f  uppose,  among  commercial  nations,  never  did,  and  I  may  venture 
to  add,  never  can  exist.  Were  every  other  argument  wantii^  to 
prove  this  impossibility,  a  reference  to  your  own  conclusion,  as 
Its  necessary  effect,  would  be  suiBcient.  For,  if  the  pecessary 
effect  of  this  supposed  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  were  an 
equalization  of  their  value  in  different  countries,  the  wsmt  of  this 
eqmlibrium  is  a  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  assumed  distribution 
does  not  exist.  If  we  compare  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  not  to  mention  s<Mne  other  cq^n* 
tries,  in  which  the  disparity  is  still  greater  i  if  we  compare  the 
value  of  the  preciws  metals  in  th^  countries*  as  excb^o|^ 
either  for  labouri  or  articles  of  primary  necessity^  we  must  amve 
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at  otie  or  other  of  these  two  eonchisions :  Ist,  Either  the  preciouii 
metals  have  not  been  distributed  according  to  the  ratio,  which  the 
hypothesis  presumes ;  or,  Sdiy,  If  this  distribution  is  affirmed  to 
exist,  it  has  not  been  accompanied  with  that  equilibrium  in  their 
value,  which  you  maintain  would  be  its  necessary  efiect.  Either 
alternative  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  The  same  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  will  command  a  larger  portion  of  laboury 
and  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  every  other  country  than  they  can 
command  in  England.  What  does  this  prove  ?  That  the  distri^* 
butidn  assumed  by  you,  and  its  necessary  efiect,  are  merely  ideal. 
In  no  two  commercial  countries  is  money  found  to  be  of  equal 
value.  If  a  cause  then  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  certain 
efiect,  the  absence  of  that  efiect  cleariy  demonstrates  the  absence  of 
the  cause. 

You  may  reply  perhaps,  that  the  supposed  distribution  was. 
antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  banks.  I  am  desirous  to  know^ 
what  evidence  you  can  produce,  that  such  a  distribution  ever 
existed.  As  far  as  my  researches  extend,  I  discovier  no  period 
in  ancient  times,  when  die  comparative  value  of  money  in  different 
countries  could  justify  your  theory  :  on  the  contrary,  I  find  clear 
and  decisive  facts  leading  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  If  I  com« 
'  pare  the  prices  of  corn,  of  slaves,  of  houses,  of  cattle  in  Rome^ 
Greece,  and  Judasa,  at  th^  same  period,  the  comparison  justifiM 
me  in  asserting,  that  money,  at  that  period,  was  not  distributed  in 
these  countries  in  such  a  ratio,  as  to  equalize  its  value.  Nor  do  I 
believe,  that  this  equilibrium  ever  existed.  The  value  of  money 
in  every  country  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  whole  amount, 
and  directly  as  the  quantum  of  commodities,  eaieris  paribus^ 
which  it  has  to  circulate.  If  therefore  I  find  no  period,  when  itf 
commercial  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  money  was  every  where-of 
the  same  value,  I  am  warranted  in  concluding,  that  money  was 
never  so  distributed  among  them  as  you  have  supposed.  If  the 
necessary  efiect  is  not  found,  I  may  logically  infer,  that  the  cor* 
relative  cause  does  not  exist. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinkii^,  that  an  increase  of  the  quanium  of 
currency,  whether  that  currency  consist  of  coin,  or  of  paper,  or 
of  both,  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  diminish  its  value ;  but  with 
this  limitation  of  the  general  proposition,  that  the  quantum  d 
Commodities  to  be  circulated  by  that  currency  be  supposed  to  have 
experienced  no  increase.  If  their  number,  or  their  quantity,  has 
been  augmented,  the  circulating  medium  may  be  propordonally 
increased,  without  any  reduction  of  its  value. 
-  I  agree  with  you  also  in  thinking,  that,  when  the  currency  of  a 
country  is  reduced  in  value  by  an  increase  of  quantity,  while  ex* 
chang^dde  commodities  remam  the  same,  if  this  increase  has  been 
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-Measfdiied  bf  the  ts^cie'  of  baok  paper,  the^ourr^nty  caii  be  restored 
to  ^  its  former  value  in  no  other  way,  than  by  withdrawing  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  paper^money,  or  exporting  an  equtira-f> 
lenir  quantity  of  <toin» 

'  You  obaer^,  that  coin  will,  never  be  exported,  unless  its*  expdr^ 
tacionbe  advantageous  to>  the  country.  In  this  proposition^  as 
MB«v«r$aUy  true,  I  do  riot  concur.  Necessity  may  require  the 
expoTtadoM  of  specie^  But,  as  thi«  subject  will  be  resumed  here^ 
after,  I  forbear  at  present  to  discuss  th^  question. 

Tou  observe  also,  that,  if  the  melting  of  our  coin  could  be 
efiectually  prevented,  while  the  exportation  df  gold  were  allowed} 
two  ounces  or  more  of  coined  gold  might  possibly  be  given  for 
one  ounce  of  >uncoiiied  gold  ;  <<  This,"  you  ^ay,  <<  wouM  be  a  real 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  raising  the  price  of  all  other  commodi*! 
liet'in  the  aame  proportion,  as  it  increased  that  of  gold  bullion.^ 
.  •  Here  I  wouM  o6er  two  observations*  In  the  <first  place,  I  do  not 
perceive  how  oirr  currency  would  be  depreciated  by  the  advanced 
frkce  of  gdd  bullion.  The  coin  retains  its  former  value  in  relatioii 
to  every  other  commodity  for  which  k  is  exdkanged.  If  so,  unless 
ine^areto  supposevthattnere  is  tio  other  measure  of  die  value  of 
g^d  coin,  but  goM  bulUoii,  (and  this,  according  to  a  proposition 
akeady  stated,  in  which  we  both  concur,  is  not  to  be  supposed) 
we  xannot  ccmsistently  maintain  that  gold  coin  has  sofierea 
4tf{)Arectadon.  But,  say  you,  gold  does  not  retain  its  relative  value 
itirespect  taother  commodities ;  their  price  is  raised  in  proportion 
M  that' of  gold  bullion  is  increased.  .  By  wliat  process  ctf  reasoning 
is  this  proved  ?  How  <do  you  ^how,  that  an  increased  price  of 
bullion  inewa8»s>tbe  value  of  every  other  commodity,  bullion  in^ 
Aisf  case  being  considered  aa  a  mere  commodity  i  I  can  no  morer 
tonceiv^  how  this*  efiect  should  follow^  than  that,-  because  a  pipe  of 
wtfie  may  be  %sAA  for  two  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred  guineas^ 
owing  to  an  increased  demand,  the  price  of  every  other  conmio-* 
ditjfv  should  be  raised  in.  the  same  prop^ortion. 

But  let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that  your  position  is  true,  atid 
diat  the  price  of  all^  commodkbs  rismgwilfi  that  of  bullion  j  gold 
would  suffer  a  prop<^tonate  depreciation,^  I  would  in'  the  second 
]^oe  request' yott«'particuUtr'  attentionto  this  doctrine,  the  truth 
of  which  i8>  l)ere  clearly  and  explicitly  reeogotsed^  by  yourself,  i^ 
amrt)^>that  die  value  of  currency  is  measured  by  c^mmodtties,  and 
dbat  a  real  c^srprarm^ion  of  gold  and  silver  coin  *is  demonstrated 
only  by  asi^advatieed  price  of  albexehangeable  commodities.  How 
tliis  admission  is  to  be  reconciled  with  your  doctrin^^  I  am  at*m 
lossttoxQi^cture:;  for  here  you  admit^'diat^a  dtminution  -of  ex« 
dmngeable  .value  in  comparison  widi  diatof'Comnfodiites  is  the 
criterimiof  «  a  real  deprecianioa"  of  ciflemcy.^Yo»  {Hot^dt :  >  -» 
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.^'Tbii^tfato  it  appears,  that  tlieiCixrrency  ^xf  iOne-  couxtttf  can 
never  for  any  length  of  time  be  much  more  valuable,  asferss 
jeqoal  quantities  of  the  .precious 'metaktate'toticetQedi'ehanJihdt  of 
aln>then'^  This  cOnchision,  if  logtttaliy  dedueible  fvont'^^yiMit 
pmreding  observstidns,  would  infallibly  provey'tbat  your  :preihMi 
are  false;  for  at  no  pediod  has:the  value*  oF  money,  as  ottadiirvl 
tidier  by  conimodities  or  by  labour,  been  nearly  IK>  high  atitiNig 
commercial  nations  on  the  continent,;  as  :it  has  been  in  Englsmdi 
An  ounce  of  silver  or  of  gold  wiU  commsmd  double  the  quantity  <^ 
labour  in  Fiance,  that  itivill  command  inr  this  country.  ;  And  it 
is  this  depredatioir  of  specie^  which  has  enad>led  Britain, .  as*  JAft 
Hume  observe^  to  .subsidize  foreign  nations;  jwtth  comypaiatitely 
so  «mall  an  assessment  on  the  'iaboor  and  industry  of  the  EtigitA 
people* "  One  day's  wages  of  a  journeyman  carpenter,  if  he  were 
taxed  to  that  amount,  would  support  a  fordgn  mercenary-  for  ten 
days;  whereas  it  would  require  two  or  three  days'  labour  of  a 
French  or  Russian  carpaiter  to  accomplish  the  same  object*'  lax 
contvovenible  as  this  fact  is,  you  proceed  to  reason^  tis  if  an  oiuict 
i>£  goldtwevenot  of  more  value  in  France,  than  it  is  in  >£tiglaiid{ 
and  aigu^  titat  were  it  of  morervahie,  gold,  would  immediately 
quit  England,  and  go  to  France  for  the  purchasei<of<commoditleS| 
which/  must  be  cheaper- tlierethaa  bene.  .  You  do  not  surety  mean 
to  deny,  that  an  ounce  of  goU  will  purchase  more  labour,  tuort 
com,  mote  land,,  better  lodging  in  France*than  fn>  £n^ndi  -  The 
fact  cannot  be  disputed.  Gold  is  cheaper  in  this:  country,  than  til 
France  ^  and  sufficient  reasons  can  be  assigtved  why:  gold  does^ot 
quit  England  and  go  to  ^France.  The  disparity  of'  value  >i^ocM^ 
I  .conceive^  have  «hown  you  the  falsity  of  ^yimr  theory.  >W«iii 
your  doctrine  just,,  not  a  guinea  would  have  bee«i  ^lelttn  Engiandi 
Scotbnd,  wheve  labour  continues  st^l 'of  lower  ^itomtialv^ife  that! 
it  is  in  this  country,  compured  with  the  precious:^  metals^'^nnft 
where  thirty  years  ago,  it  borenothalf  of  theinomtnal  valuewhidi 
it  possessed  here,  must  long  ese  now  have  drained^  BnglaM)  jtf 
her  last,  gukiea*.  Onje  or  other  of  these  positions  then  must  b6 
affirmed,  either  that  labolu:  i»  not  a  measure  of  value,'or  tli^  yrar 
theory  is  false.  *^         ,  ,      ,  -         Jj  f^»t, 

Your  observations  respecting  the  Baidc  issued),  (p.  9«'^^I0^  llvl 
proceed  on  the  same  etroneous  assumption'  of 'a  '  general  ^equdw^ 
brium^  and  your  deduction  founded  in  that  error,  that  aQimc> 
favourable  exchange  is  owing  to -a  rbdundant  currency,  i-^onsideif 
to beentirdy  false;  In  oppositionto  the  clearest  evideiKe, '^iiat 
the  same  quantity  of' gold  or  silver  wiU  in  different  countaries'isi 
excha^ed  for  diierent  quxmities  of  labour,  and  istheftefece^of 
different  values ;  in  opposition,.  I  say,  to  thi«  incontestable  fact^  yo^ 
assume  a  fanc^uUhypotheaii^  that  ^em  exists  an  equilibrium  of 
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▼aluff  in  respect  to  the  precious  metats,  among  all  commercial 
nations*   ^' 

Tou  obsenrerthatf^'^  the  Restriction.  Act  h^  not  taken  place^ 
and  the  process  of  converting  guineas  into  bullion  had  continuedj- 
the  Bank  would  have  been  compelled  tp  withdraw  part,  of  its  notes 
frdm  circ.vflation»  tiQ  it  should  have  increased  the  value  qf  tbe^ 
remainder  to  that  of  gold  bullion,  and  consequently  to  the  value 
of  the  cujncencles  of  other  countries.'' 

Here  tA  me  ask»  what  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  value  of 
currency  here,  or  any  where  ?  Is  it  not  labour  ?  And  can  you 
supppsci  that  die  Bank  could  have  so  far  reduced  its  issues,  as  t,p 
make  a  guinea,  or  a,  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  command  as  much 
la^ur,  or  as  much  corn  in  England,  as  on  the  continent^  without 
inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on  the  whole  community  ?  Besides,  permit 
Ihe  to  ask,  is  the  same  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  equal  value, 
•  as  measured  by  labour,  in  France,  as  in  Russia  ?  in  Poland,  as 
in  Holland  ?  in  Norway,'  as  in  Spain  ?  If  it  be  not  of  equal 
value  in  these  diflFerent  nations,  I  am  desirous  to  know  your  mean* 
ing,  when  you  say,  that  the  Bank  note,  if  the  issues  of  Bank 
paper  had  been  diminished,  mi^t  have  been  rendered  equivalent 
to  bullion,  and  the  currencies  of  other  countries.  If  these  different  . 
currencies,  as  measured  by  labour,  are  of  difierent  values,  weight 
for  weight,  how  is  this  equalization  to  a  variety  of  discordant 
standards  to  be  effected  ?  Can  one  quantity  be  equal  to  each  of 
twQi  or  more,  unequal  quantities  i 

'Tour  doctrine  therefore,  that  the  exportation  of  money  Js 
occasioned  by  a  redundant  currency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  equa- 
liz^on,  I  must  consider  as  wholly  false.  It  appears  to  me  indeed 
to  be  a  proposition  superlatively  paradoxical  to  maintain,  that  our 
late;  exportation  of  gold  was  occasioned  by  redundancy,  when 
scarcely  a  guinea  was  to  be  seen  in  circulation.  You  may  rejply 
perhaps,  that  your  proposition  refersxto  money  generally,  and  not 
to  gold  particularly }  and  you  may  contend,  that  the  redundancy 
ws»)[  created  by  excessive  issues  of  Bank  paper.  This  answer 
appears  to  me  unsatisfactory.  From  the  year.  1793  to  the  year 
1797,  during  which  period  there  were  no  extraordinary  issues  of 
Battk 'notes,  whence  arose  that  imusual  efflux  of  gold  from,  £ng*  ^ 
haid  to  the  Continent  ?  How  is  this  to  be  explained  consistentlv 
wim  your  doctrine  ?  Was  this  efflux  owing  to  a.  redundancy  of  ^ 
gcJdj  or  was  it  not  occasioned  by  the  exigencies  of  state  necessity  ? 
Wal  it  not  confessedly  omng  ro  large  advances  of  gold  made  to 
goveniment  by  the  Bank.?— ^advances,  in  'which  redundancy  had 
no^^cem  ?  And  if  large  sums  were  thus  exported  by  govern;* 
merit,  the  issue  of^  an  .^additional  quantity,  of  Bank  paper  became  ^ 
indispensable,^  in  ordejr  to  st^pl^  the  deficiency,' ^pd  J^  preservicigjj 
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our  currency  at  its  former  level,  to  prertut  an  injurious  fluctuation 
of  its  value. 

« It  being  acknowledged,'*  you  say,  ^^  by  Mr.  ThonitiQm  that 
die  price  of  gold  bullion  is  rated  in  gold  coin,  and  that  the  Uw 
sigainsc  melting  and  exporting  gold  currency  is  eaiily  evaded,  k 
^oUqwi,  that  no  demand  for  gold  bullion  can  nuse  the  money  met 
of  that  commodity*  The  error  of  this  reasoning  proceeds  fronji 
not  distinguishing  between  an  increase  in  the  value  oi^pM^^nA 
AQ  increase  in  its  money  price." 

As  I  proceeded  in  reading  this  passage,  I  naturally  conceived^ 
that  the  deduction,  beginning  with  the  words  ^<  it  follows,'^  was 
an  inference  of  your  own,  drawn  from  the  preceding  observation^ 
of  Mr.  Thornton ;  and  the  structure  of  &e  sentence  obviously 
requires  this  interpretation.  But  in  the  sentence  imxftediately 
ibllowing,  this  conclusion  is  affirmed  to  be  erroneous.  This 
apparent  contrariety  created  in  my  mind  considerable  doubt,  to 
which  of  the  two  I  should  ascribe  the  deduction.  The  last  6f»nr 
tence  however  of  the  paragraph  removed  the  uncertainty  y  for 
there  you  affirm,  that  <<  an  ounce  of  gold  bullion  could  not,  what- 
ever tne  demand  might  be,  while  its  price  was  rated  in,  gold  coin, 
he  of  more  value  than  an  ounce  of  coined  gold.**  This  observatipn> 
when  analysed,  will,  I  apprehend,  resolve  itself  either  into  a  con<* 
^radiction,  or  a  truism.  Certain  it  is,  it  cannot  possibly  subserve 
your  hypothesis.  It  proceeds  on  thd  supposition,  that  the  statute 
law  of  the  country  can  infallibly  and  imalterably  fix  the  value  dT 
the  guinea,  as  a  certain  and  invariable  standard  \  while  it  prdr 
supposes,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  statute  is  incapable  of  fixiiM^ 
this  value,  being  very  easily  evaded,  and  that  the  standard  itself 
may  vary  into  bullion.  It  supposes  that  to  be  definite  and  un^ 
changeable,  which  it  supposes  at  the  same  time  to  be  indefinile 
aind  variable.  Tou. would,  in  my  opinion,,  have  advanced  a  more 
consistent  and  philosophical  proposition,  if  you  had  affirmed,  ^'^ 
the  guinea  itself  is  not  uniformly  or  universally  a  correct  ^easuie 
jCf  value  ^  ;  for  being  easily  convertible  into  bullion,  and  no  status 
being  capable  of  wholly  preventing  that  convetsiooi.wheii  the.  price 
of  bulUon  rises  corisiderably  above  the  mint  ..price^  it  then  cetses^ 
^  be  a  measure  p£  value. 

jBesides,  if^  the  guinea  is  really,  to  l)e  considered  as  a  fix^ 
standard)  And  if  t^  price  of  bullion  .cannot  i^se  above  the  m^ 
.jpriee  of  the  guinea,  i»  not  this  an  abiusdity  9qual  to  maintpmn||^ 
tibat  the  ^ing  mmnred  ^cannot  exceed  diat^  by  which  it  is  vat^ 
sured?  What  sort  o£.a. standard  is  that,  which  may  exceed  .i(ht 
thing  measured,  but  caQi|Ot  fall  short  of  it  ?  The  guinea  js  eitb^ 
crnivertibie  into  bullion,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  eonvertible ,  ifH^ 
Imtton,  the  «3ttreme^eret%.^  the  law  beiog  pxj/fm^A  .gifable.  ^  ^ 
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pKT^bg  rk|  then  bulfon  as  rated  Iftt^d  coin  mayrise  ccmide* 

rabi}!  ftboYe  it  in  i»Ipe»  .  This  you  jBDuradf  hare  already  admitted. 

iMkitff  not  be  incliaed  lo  coaveFl  coin  into  bullton  at:the  hasiaitd  of 

my  h£e,  and  may  prefer  giving,  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  go]td;iC^n 

lor  an  ounce  of  buHion.     If  it  is  easily,  atfll  without  much  l^ifmif 

touvettible  into  bullion,  then  the  guinea,  rising  with  bullion  in  rva- 

ftie»  ceases  to  be  a  standard.     Hence  bullion  can  no  longer  be  said 

iD^e  ruted  in  gold  coin,  the  thing  measured  being  as  much  a  yjahie 

of  ihe  measure  itself,  as  the  measure  is  of  it.  In  such  ctrcuoisunces 

40  maintain  that  gold  bullion  is  rated  in  gold  coin,  is  to  maifldtain 

.  ibit  btfUion  is  rated  in  buUbn-*-^  proposition  which  no  man  fffUl 

MfttrolFerti  however  litde  information  it  may  convey.  lj. 

. ;  -  In  short,  your*  observation  implies  the  trullh  of  two  contrary  sup- 

pOSiMns>  either  of  '^hich  y6u  may  take^  but  withoi^t  involving  a 

isootradiction,  or  substitutii^  a  truism  for  air  argument,  youjcannot 

t^f  both.     Either  say,  that  the  guinea  is  a  perfect  and  invaaabk 

jStJmdardy  marking  the  rdhtive  values  of  all  commo(&ies,  tn  which 

.  caaerbttlKoA  may  rise  in  Tahie  above  coin  ^  or  say,  that  the  guinea 

.knot  an  invariable  and  just  standard,  because  in  some  casea^  ui- 

J*4tead  of  determining  or  measuring  the  price  of  buUkm,  its  own 

/eabie  is  measured  by  that  of  bullion  :  nor  can  it  be  denied^'  in  any 

.  xomiatence  with  propriety,  ithat  if  the  yalue  of  bullion  rises,  the 

i>.VIltte  of  the  gumea,  which  must  be  regarded  as  buUioni  rises  wkh 

it 

>^?>  In  vdbi  do  you  offier  the  distinction  between  the  value  aild  the 

•  money  pricey  to^which  distinction  Mr*  Thornton's  tnatteution^  you 

:3obaerre,  has  led  him  into  error.     If  gold  coin  be  easily  convertible 

'^mo  bulliony  the  money  price  and  the  value  are  identical^  when 

db^lion  rises  above  the  mint  price.    The  guinea  then  ceases  to  be  a 

j-fiieve  coin,^a-nieasureofvidue;  and  becomes  itself  an  exchange- 

•.  able  commodity,  subject  to  all  the  fiuctuationsof  bullion^ii^xnRbich 

:AiSf  or  may  be,  converted.     If  buUion  be  rated  in  coin,  huUion 

must  be  dimrent  from  coin.  If  an  ounce  of  bullion  'were  unifotmly 

fUtotitt  an  ounce  of  com,  buUion  cmdd  not  be  said  to  be  rated  in 

:ikHh  as  a  measure  tif  value. 

?'  In^hort,  your  view  of  the  question  places  you  in  a  dilesuuaf 

zitem  which  &ere  is  no  escape.    Either  gold  coin  is  a  -stsmdaidoC 

-rfvsdue,  not  liable  to  be  melted  or  exported,  and  measuring  A^it^ 

^cfess  or  the  itifesiority  of  die  value  of  bullion  above  or  bdow  itself; 

o^r^old  coin  is  not  ^such-a  .standard  of  value,  but  a  mere  oonmaodi^. 

If  the  former  alternative  be  assumed,  then  it  folbws,  that  button, 

T'fflee  any  other  commodity^  nKtyriee,  and  continue  for  a  ponsiddrable 

ilime  above  the  value  of  the  coin.    If  the  latter  ahetnatmtbe  adopt- 

^ed^  then  gold  coin,  aer  being  eanly  mdted  and  eacpdited^  becomes  a 

snJQro€immodfty,is  n&bnger  anmedksure  of  vakie^  aadceaste  to^ 

a^'Stan^^S^  ^        :  .-;      -r^hiijj    ic    'X*..^:.^U-.     ■    '^  ^ 
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Suspecting)  it  would  seem^  ^e-^idity  of  yodt  rea^AMUf  ,"•  ^0^ 
jcofitinuey « If  this  argument  should  not  be  considered^s  coiftWi^e, 
I  should  urge,  that  a  void  in  the  c»rrent]r>  ^^^stipf^osod  b|f 'Mr. 
Thornton,  can  oviij  be  occasioned  bjr^he  annifaHatfon  bft  Uniita^im 
^  paper  currency."  This  observation  surprises  mk,  Bor  ywi'ftit 
beUere,  that  a  void  in  the  currency  may  be  oecasfon^d  by  the  hf^&^A" 
ing  of  gold  and  silver?  Do  you  not  suppose,  that  a^  void'niatt^ 
Ofccasioned  by  t^e  exportation  of  specie  for  the  support  t/tom^^ 
mies  on  the  continent,  or  for  the  purchase  of  corn  in  a  yeat^'^f 
scarcity  ?  Tou  say,  that  money  can  neter  be  exporteiiKtO  «XbOte. 
This  seems  to  beone  of  thi^e  indefinite  propositions^  wbitib^lc^li^lis 
easy  to  assert,  as  it  is  hard  clearly  to  comprehends  imtd^niis&fifbk^ 
difficult  to  refute.  But  let  us  come  to  anr'explatKi^ptr<4if  f^mS| 
that  we  may  ascertain  its  precise  purport.  What  do  fo^^m^tH^j 
excess  t  Do  you  intend  to  signify,  as  your  observation,  respieociiig 
avoid  would  seem  to  imply,  diat  money  cannot  be  exported  sof^s 
IPO  create  a  void  in  our  currency  ?  If  this  be  what  you  intendiato 
express,  the  proposition  is  stiii  indefinite  and  vague.  A  voltt::is 
either  great  or  small,  perceptible  or  impercept%le«  Not  a  shilling 
eaii  be  hoarded,  or  exported,  but  it  leaves  a  void,  though  thatwS 
may  not  be  perceived.  Can  one  or  two  miUions  of  specie  bn'^tt- 
tforted  without  leaving  a  void  ?  Let  the  extent  of  that  vacuWA'or 
-^tvfidency  be  explained,  .which  you  term  a  void,  and  we^dndl^be 
able  more  clearly  to  comprehend,  what  you  mean  by  excess. 
'  .r  You  deliver  it  atsyour  opinion,  that  we  should  not  import  inore 

Sods,  than  we  export,  unless  we  had  a  redundancy  of  curcMCy* 
^w^does  this  appear  i  Or  how  do  you  ascertain  a  redundaneo^f 
^nm-^ifcy  f  ff  you  infier  it  from  the  simple  fact,  that  gold  is  cheaper 
id  diisi»3untry  than  elsewhere,  and  being  therefore -redundant  lis  ^'- 
^gewted^  or  that  mosey  gmiefaUy  is  cheaper,  I  answer  that,  wei^diis. 
xibservation  or  jaonckuion  just,  the  exportation  of  money  from  this 

^.xxkmtry  must  h»m  g6ne  olt  progressively,  till  our  curren^y^^iKos 
'lodaced  to  a4evd  with,  the  currency  on  the  continent.     Hbs  this 

»:: jetpcj^ation taken  plaeef  t^  can  it  probably  ever  take  place  i  Cur- 
rency is  not  redundant  in  England,  because  cheaper  than  ttiiScot 

rhUKti  nor  redundant  in  l^codbnd,' because  cheaper  than  in  France} 

':dbir&t^Utidant:in  Frasicei  because  cfa^^r  than  in  Russia  ;  nor  te- 
tidhmdai^ m Russiaihe^tittjBs  vdieaper  than  in  Norway.     TheJ^om- 

^^arntivecteapiffissiif  ^Id  apd  siiverisnd  evidence  of  reduTuiancy; 
•^dftoKwise^  thny.  wouldi>ja  redundant  e^ry  where,  that  coumty^egf- 
le^tud^oni^idifidi  they  anre'dekrest*t        .^'  '  ^  T 

dsBestdvs^  ycnia^ihQadttibata^iUitioni  haying  only  its  due  proponilbn 
:q6ieutcesu:y viBs^ytwaBte!  part:  of  its  weal£,  lose  part  of  trsmide, 

:  iK|rdaiio(dhe:9li^      rreCaiB  !tta.u^»Hi)c  <giaolSt^pf  ^curtegcy.  ''Jl^brw, 

jSbr,  wheastiim  WBute^:^weaM39.tbts:d^oiufiDQi  qfiUssA^MHoi^'fine^ 

is  it*  a  redundancy  of  curre^f^y  that  makes  them  ex|K»rt  ?    You 
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^rlll  not  maintain  &i^  because  it  implies  a  contr^letion ;  nay  it  Is 
contrary  tq  your  own  theoryi  respecting  the  equilibrium,  is  not 
th^n  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  frequently  occasioned 
\>Y  necessity,  in  order  to  discharge  unfavourably  balances  ?  When 
a  nation  is  threatened  with  famine,  and  when  corn  must  be  procured 
at  any  pricei  is  it  choice,  is  it  redundancy  then,  and  not  necessity, 
that  impels  them  to  export  their  coiii  ?  ^ 

It  is  true^  that  if  the  foreign  cdrh-merchant  cbiild  import  goods 
in  return  for  his  corn,  ^icii  woiiU  yiel^  him  a  greater  profit  than 
the. payment  in  specif  or  the  precious  metals,  he  li^ould  unques- 
tionably prefer  commodities ;  but  when  these  are  prohibited,  and 
when  thiere  is  no  Indirect  mode  of  discliarging  the  debt,  the  Eng- 
lish corn-merchant  has  no  alternative :  he  must  purchase  his  grain 
witli  gold.  All  your  observations  herepre^uppofee,  that  commerce 
is  petieqtly  free,  that  there  can  exist  no  physical,  no  political  ne- 
cessity, to  interrupt  this  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  that  choice, 
not  compulsion,  in  all  cases  governs  our  commercial  transactions. 
—-This,  however,  is  far  from  being  uniformly  the  state  of  things. 

You  proceed  to  show,  that  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  S9th  year  of 
the  present  reign,  prohibiting  the  coining  of  silver,  it  would  appear, 
that  government  intended  to  Establish  gold  as  the  standard  of  cur- 
rency. This  by^o  means  follows;  but  be  it  granted.  Till  go- 
vernment cah  effectually  prevent  the  melting  and  exportation  of 
old  coin,  ahd  as  long  as  the  statute  is  easily  evaded,  it  is  extreme 
blly  to  talk  6i  a  standard,  'which  shall  in  extraordinary  cases  be  a 
xneasure  of  value.  Thfe  standard  itself  will  be  measured  by  that* 
which  it  is  intended  to  measure. 

You  prbceed  to  remark,  that,  **  If  an  English  merchant  owes  a 
debt  in  Holland,  of  1100  florins,  and  gold  has  ilpjt-varied  in  value, 
he  will  eivc  iOOL  in  pure  gold  to  a  bullion  merchant,  allowing  h&n 
iCreight, Insurance,  and  profit  besides,  and  he  will  in  return  give 
him  a  bill  equal .  to  1 100  florins ;  but  if  he  payd  the  bullion  merchant 
111  depreciated  paper  money,  he  wiU  expect  a  pr^inium  for  his  bill, 
egualtothc;  depreciation  of  the. pap^r.'"  This  t  admit  to  be  true: 
put,  if  the  observation  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
^he  Bank  Note,  because  not  exchangeable  for  its  usual  quantity"  of 
jgdld,  wis  depreciated,  t  am  at  liberty  to  deny  thfe  depreciation,  till 
you  have  demonstrated  Its  existence.  Your  premises  suppose  the 
^per  to  be  depreciated  j  but  we  require  proof,  ahd  not  hypothesis. 
Yjfe'  do  ndt  Sidmit,  that  because  gold  rose  irt  value,  obeying  dife 
l^eneral  law  of  demand  and  supply,  thel^ink  iiote  fell ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  it  retafned  its  relative  valiife  In  respect  to  other  cbminb- 
iditi^,  allowance  being  biade  for  thatgerieral  depreciation  of  all  out 
c^encji  which  has  been  gradually  going  on  froin  the  earliest  pc- 
ttotfs  tff  <)ut  histdry — ^^And  let  puk  remind  jbu  0?  yoiir  own  iac- 
lhowledge4  crltetioa  oi  what  you  term  «<  real  di^preciation/'  siamiN 
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ly»  a  dunmution  of  exchangeable  Tsdae  iDLrespQCf:  tpco^QUmodMii^*  If 
then  this  diminution  in  the  value  of  diebatfk  taif^  did  oot  ^ake  ptace^ 
there  could  be  no  deprefciation,  con$i$tentiy  widi  your  piyn  theory. 
«  The  Restrictioa  Bill/'  you  ob$^rve»  "  enabled  the  conductors 
of  the  Bank  to  increa^  and  dio^iiMsh  at  pl^a^ur^  the  quantity;  and 
amount  of  their  notes,  and  removed  the  previously  ^Yisting  check« 
against  an  over  is^e/'  It  does  not  appear,  hou^eVer,  by  aay  satis* 
factory  evidencet  that  an  e^ccessive  issue  of  bank  p?per  did^  in  fact 
take  place.  It  ia  contended^  I  30)  avare,  that  the  depreciation  of 
bank  paper  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact*  This  argument 
cantet  be  admitted. '  To  reason  it^  a  $irple»  h  to  reaMm  in- 
conclusively—rand to  beg  the  queiition,  is  aot  to  ar^e«  l^ou 
ilssume  the  depreciation,  and  infer  the  e^c^ssive  I$$uei  then  again 
you  assume  the  excessive  i^sue*  and  infer  the  depreciation. 
Now  this  depreciation  is  denied*  for  the  reasons,  which  have  been 
already  stated.  But  I  will  add  one  simple  fact,  in  corroboration  of 
these  reasons.  If  depreciation  bad  taken  place,  and  if  this  depre« 
ciation^was  occasioned  by  excessive  issue,  the  depreciation  would 
have  increased,  as  the  Issue  wa9  augmented-r-But  the  very  reverse 
was  the  effect.  In  October  of  thfs  year  1781,  the  exchange  with 
Hamburgh  was  at  32  ;  the  number  pf  bank  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  to  5,967,970/.  In  March  of  the  year  1782,  the  ex- 
change had  riseil  to  32-10,  thoUgh  the  value  of  notes  in  circula- 
tion had  increased  to  9,160,000/.  If  there  were  no  other  argument^ 
than  this  fact,  it  would  alone  serve  to  prove,  that,  if  any  deprecia* 
tion  had  taken  place,  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  ^n  excessive 
iasue  of  bank  notes.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  while 
hank  paper  was  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  rose  6  per  cent.,  and  that  of  silver  no  less  than  18.'  In  the 
year  1795  the  Bank  purchased  gold  at  no  less  than  13  per  cent. 
;ibove  the  mint  price,  as  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Newiaxid* 
It  will  UQt  be  said,  that  tfiis  was  occasioned  by  an  oxzif  issud  of 
bank  notes,  in  consequence  of  the  *^  salutary  d^tcW^  against  exces- 
sive issue  being  withdrawn ;  for  the  Bank  was  paying  in  specie* 
Was  the  bank  note  then  d^reciated  ?  If  bank  paper  did  not  then 
suffer  depreciation,  when  gold  was  13  per  cent,  above  the  mint 
price,  by  what  argument  is  the  depreciation  proyied,  \rhen  it  tiises 
atill  higher  by  6  per  cent  ?  Let  those  who  maintain  {he  depreck« 
non  of  bank  paper,  clearly  define  the  Ijmit  between  djspreciatiba 
abd  non-depreciation.  If  there  be  no  depredaiion  when  gold $jtU« 
lion  is  sold  at  13  per  cent,  above  the  inint  price,  and. if  li^eti  ht 
lifpredatim  when  it  ia  sold  at  SO  per  cent,  abo^e  that  price^  it^is 

*»  TUb  extranrclioary  advance  in  th.e  valu*  of  rflver  is  *tat«l  Ijy  ^t* 
Vansii'tart,  iu  bif  ^^eech  on  the  Repprt  of , the  Bullion  jCttmmittM«  .^t  th^ 
p^Mdf  it  would  ap^jBar.  ^hat^no  purcba^cs  «( slTysr  were  )g^~ad^' &y  ^.Bank^ 


inciMbent  Vn^tlMli  to  d^Me  t6«  Kmit^  iv^tie  fMf«:d«file«tation 
temlMatesi  aiid  depYeciGitioff  b^iMi.  .      '  ^^^^r   ^o  so' 

ftf^dhorr,  let  an  excesHft  issue  be  prenred,'  alkl  ^c^JreciavtenriMM^ 
beidiimittH,  as  its  nckressiiTy  «flbcf)  orptove  d^pveeiatMi^^tiA^^e^ 
witt>t}iff*r  with  ydu  an  eiTcesritc  Mii»  9  bur  we  caimoc  admicu'Ci^ 
cular  argument.  2j*j 

^1^  may  perhaps  considerV  th.it  an  addttlonjal^number  of  bai& 
no^«  to  the  amount  of  jf.1^0iM)je004ivmh>he9  tl  suffioiem  ^idoiiMlq 
of  «ft  exces^rre  issue.     In  thi» opinion  t  tonot^concur     Let  H  bt^"" 
gnm^di  that  the  additicAlrf  hsued  of  fK^s^byrthc^mtfomU Atid^tton 
pi^lncial  banks^  amouiiled)  $»  hasta^vusttpposed^  to  twentf^filMfi 
or>fhirty  nittKofi$;  i«^ft»4hte^littm  trtdteiian  siifici^ntt<»stapp)yHtlioc? 
▼dkH^CMsicmed  by  the  hottiditig  ^li^^h^eiepbfiBiioiPof  gbid,  M\d^t»*^ 
pi^Yve  our  cuitency  at  its  usual  l^vrt  t  oN«y;  did  not  otnmtreMeti' 
coifW^i^e,  our  inereased^pOpniatiofi,  and'aug^nented  taxes^  reqt^^ 
aii(lilcr^ased  currency?'  Is  there  aifyevidlin^e  whate<reri<tb3ft)iiiir 
a<fetltion.ii  issues  of  b.mk  paper  wede  mote  disrn  sMlequare  to  Jk^^e- 
pi^i^ses  ?  Should  tt  be  2MmrePd&i  thait  tkt  advanced  price:^'cof»d^ 
mdttities  was  a  proof  of  depreciation^  and  that  this  depreciattear 
d^)^n$trates  an  excessii^e  issue ;  it  mary  be  replied^   lst:'that:tMr 
delectation  affected  out  whole  currcmcy,  aitd'hadbegun%ptdty^t9r 
show  itself  in  the  year  1795,  two  years  at  least  before  die  Redtnmgr 
tibh  Act  took  place :  2dty.  that  additional  taxation  requites*  an  inuii 
crease  of  currency,  and  that  an  increased  currency,  exiAangeablv^ 
confmodities  remaining  the  same,  is  foMowed  by  de{)reciattain.  *Wis 
depreciation,  therefore,  was  not  a  depreciation  of  bank  papet-'oidy, 
bnt-  of  our  whole  currency,  U  depreciatbrk  not  occasioned  by  an  ex«> 
c^sive  issue  of  bank  notes,  whineh  would  affect  tlieir  vakie  onlyv 
but  by  taxation  necessarily  requiring  a  larger  qUan^y  of  cifc^- 
lating  medium.     In  evidence  of  this,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  de* 
pieciation  which  took  place  during  die  American  waty  H^en  uriiito' 
the  Bank  paid  in  specie.  >        :  '-i' 

Now  let  us  suppose,  as  has  been  conjectured  to  be  near  diefaer/  * 
that  the  currency  if!  gold,  at  the  commencement  of  the  -late  warP' 
w^sS5  millions.  It  isfidt  an  extravagant  statement  to  assume, 'Aat^' 
25  millions  of  this  ^tfm  disappeared  by  hoarding  and  exportatiom^^ 
II  It  be  true,  that  the  nomifial  price  of  commodities  is  in  the  dir^ci"^ 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  currency,  and  that?  die  value  of  currency  w^ 
reciprocally  as  its  quantity,  it  is^  evident,  thatthe  necesstry  effeooiif  :> 
"Withdrawing  this  sum  from  the  circulation,  would  be  to  raisexhet 
vilue  of  the  remainder,  and  to 'tower  the  nominal  price  tf  labooi^v 
nhd  of  every  article  of  coni(tmiptiMi.i:'How iscbir  injurious  tSset  fo^ 
be  prevented  !  In  no  other  way,  than  by  supplying  the'void  ooaifs. 
sicfried  by  the  abstraction  of  gold.  If  the  Bank  of  Englarvd  then, 
with  the  provincial  balikl^,  bad  issued  addftioffid  notes- to  the  anK>unt 
of 'gS  millions,  in  Order  to  fill  up  the  toid^'  so  far^  from  dcniig  ai^ 
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injury.  t9<3^^i:omnmitiitf»  th^y^oi^K  h^d^lenilQf^ltn^n  essfnibl 
service  by  'preserving  the  curren^yr  4t  {t$c.^iiistCM»«lry^)eveil»<    Niffr 
hatfrany 'ewtdenortyhatever  tiecw  a^dtic^y  that  the  acUlkionid  ii^ues 
of  ihe  national  anti  proviiraial :bank»^|[)BC^ed  the  sum  requisite  jfor^ 
^ia>purpo«ie*  especially  ^irhen  it  ioeonsMkr^  that  war  and  tax»tiott  v 
necessarily  require  an  increased  circulating  medium.  '  ,1- 

jEm  deny  (p*  14^  that  >»  void  in  the  ciiK^ttlation  can  ever  it^)^ 
plii0e»  and  mainfain  ^attbe  JfJUcm^in^SK^^rciiy  of  gold  would  pre»f 
▼enf  it.  ^should  wislr  yoii  Do  expl^kin^  how*  this-scarcity  is  ocoa^t. 
si^Mi^d,  but  by  die  abitr^umon  ^f  :gold ;  In  <i^i  ^words;  by  the  pro^nv 
ducttoD  of  a  void.  The«carcity  wM^h  y^  admits  in>plies  tl^,~ 
existence  of  a  void ;  for  where  laere^ia  the  ^usu^l  deaiandu  and  the 
uatiad^aupply,  there  can  lie  no  scarcity  \  but  where  paart  of  the  usual  > 
supply  is  wt^drawn,  thus  creatii^  a  scarcity^  to  d^y  that  a  vend 
is -kit  by  this  abstraetioii^  ia  to  deny  the  scarcity,  which,  your,  argu^v 
meilt  presupposes.  Butkt  usrappe^  to  fact  You  surely  will 
neft^^affirm,  that  gold  was  as  abundant  in  tjhe  year  181S»  as  m  the 
year  17^2.  Is  tt  not  a  fact^  not  to  be  disputed,  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  war,  scarcely  a  guinea  was  to  be  seen  ?  If  the  ab* 
strattion  then  of  alutost  the  whole  of  our  gold  currency  would  not 
have  ther  effect  of  creating  a^void,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  totally 
ienorant  what  the  term  void  can  be  BskA  o*  imply*  I  see  no  proof 
werefoVe,  I  see  nothing  but  assertion,  that  die  issues  of  Bank  paper 
were  evcessive  or  injurious. 

You  observe,  (p.  29.}  «<  that  the  exchange  will  be  a  tolerably 
accurate  criterioB  by  w&ich  we  may  judge  of  the  debasement  ca 
our  currency,  proceeding  either  from  a  clipped  coinage,  or  a  depreci* 
ated  paper  money/'  W31  you  have  the  goodness  to  reconcile  thie 
position  with  the-foUowing  facts,  and  then  show  me,  how  that  can 
be  a  criterion  of  elevation.or  depression,  which,  at  one  and  the  samch 
period^  in  respect  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  gives  two  opposite 
results.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  ISOd^  die  exchange  with 
Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam  was  IS  per  cent,  .against  us.  Here, 
say  you,  waaan  evidence  of  depreciadon  of  Engl^h  currency »  At 
the  same  time  the  exchange  with  Sweden  was  in  pur  favour  a^out. 
2S4*per  cent  and.  with  Spanish  America  iifaout  20  per  cenr»  Here^ 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  was  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  vahie  of 
our  currency  What  then  can  we,  vdiinkof  ike  accuracy  of  that' 
ctiteriob,  wliichatone  attdthcsameperiodj  represents  our  <w«' 
renoy  to  be  depreciated,  radd  not  dieprectited— to  be,  falling  in^ 
▼sdne^  and  yet  rising  in  value?  Were  1  inclined  to  be  surprised  at, 
any  pittiadoaitcal  ))y^)diesisi  this  above  all  others .  would  excite  n^|r 
astonishment.  •  ^  . 

Permit  me  also  to  request  an  answer  ta  the  following  questioi^ 
your,  position  bekig  psosiumed^.  IJM  theiex^haag^  funiJ«bes  a  f^^Xfr 
accurate    criterion  of  die  valae  of  sour  cunreney.     When  t^e 
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exch^ng^  with  Amsterdam  waa  7  per  cent*  Maw  par,  and  the  ex^ 
^han£e  witb  Paris  14  per  cent,  belaw  par,  in  what  latio  was 
Enghsh  curr<ency  depreciated.  Was  it  7  per  cent*  ?  or  was  it  14 
per  cent.  ?  or  how  do  you  estimate  the  general  quimtumai  depre- 
ciation ?  To  this  question  t  diould  wiah  to  be  favouaed  wi^i  ^ 
clear  and  satisfactory  answer* 

You  ref^r  to  an  obserratsi^i  of  Dr«  A.^  Scpithi  tn.Hrldch  he  con- 

8iders>  that    the  market  price  of  ^oM  bullion  could  not  gready 

exceed  the  mint  price>  while  the  com  was  of  standard  weight  and 

purity,     Mr.  Locke  had  made  a  similar,  ohservatioh,  respectiflg 

the  comparative  price  of  silver  bullioDt  and  stiver  coiii«    But  both 

observ^ionsi  though  strictly  true,  as    general  pos;tiom»  are  not 

vniversallj  so.    Mr.  Thorvti  xhas  observed^  that  fluctiiations  have 

btely  been  expcxienced  in  our  exchaingest    and    correspondent 

variatlon&.m  th^  ngarket>  compared  with  the  mint  p^ce  of  goljd, 

amounting  to  no^  less  th«in  8  or  10.  per  cent.,  the  state  of  our  coina^ 

tSQOtinuinffinalljrespects  the  same.    Vou  replf,  that  Mr.  Thom- 

ton^ouldhayexeflected^  that»atth^  time  he  wn>te>  specie* could 

not  be  demanded  at  ttie  Bank  in  exphange  for  notes*    It  is  true. 

But  ^u  mayi  be  flemished  ^th  cases>  m  which  a  much  greater 

rise  m  the  price  of  gold  bullion  was  ei(perx»eed,  than  Dr.  A.  Smith 

contemplated  as  possible,  even  while  the  Bank  was  paying  its 

notes  in  specie.  I**rOm  the  year  170S  to  l709  the  price  of  gold  buUio^ 

exceeded  four  poimds  per  oz*»  while  the  mint  price  was  paly 

'%  145.  2d.^    From  1780  to  17£l49  <Ud  not  the  exchange  irith 

.  Hamburgh  rise  from  5  to.  ^  per  cent*  against  i^glandi  and  ib^ 

-rpcice.of  foreign  gold  6»  andpfsilver^g  per  cent^  above  the  mint 

:fgic^^  during  which  thi^ee  periods  xhe  ^ank  was  paying^  its  notes 

-in  cash  ?.    Dr.  Smithes,  observation,  th^^efbre,  I  dp  not  coasidsr 

•.  ^o,be  imiversally:  true^ 

.-:;:  You  .observe^  tfaat>  if  ope  fifth' were  taken  oflT^Pom  every  guinea^ 

the  market  price  of  buUi^n  would  rise  one  £&b  above  th^  mint  fdc^ 

::-:il^%  Icpneelye^  you  have  inadvertently  committed  a  snuJi>  inM- 

-i:urai^»  i:he..rise  abo\«  the  muu.  price  being  one  ^^^th,  uiA  siojt 

-^rsne  &fthr    The.  guinea  being  supposed  still  to  be  eauivalent  to  31 

^^^^3hiUing9,  though  only.  ^  of  its  former  weight,  ^  ot  this  added  tp 

^.  it  maluss  ^  or  die  integ];ai  weights  equal  in  value  to  %6s^  ^,  xisjt 

V -.Sir  shi]lings.as.you.C9nQipute  k.    Accuracy  requires,  that  we  &boi|14 

^$itter  lay  that  the  guinea  has.  last  one  fifth  oi  its  fonj^r  i^^^nsic 

'  f:^alue«.  or  that;  the  price  of  buUiou  is  one  foiu^h  higher,  ^an  thr^ 

*:^2lto]p  of  th/&.gttine^  the  latt«:bekig  thaft^.  from  whijch  the  com^ 

t^Q^  i^.:dni«ni«    U  a.  man  buys  gopdsat  1004  and  sells  thef^  ^ 

i25L,  we  do  not  say  that  he  gains  ^  but  |,  the  selU^f  ;p^ce<beii|f 

^  •      *  gee  Ifr.  VsDfitttrt's  tif  cech.  ' 
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4  above  tihe  purchase  money.  This  remark  may  appear  imm^tmal 
wd  captions  ft  but  in  all  discussions  of  this  naturey  the  stridest 
accuracy  of  exforession  is  requisite,  because  it  serves  to  pr>0vent 
mi^oxs^jHM^  and  error. 

Yq|i  proceed*    f<  Korty*foar  guineas  and  a  half  (the  number  o£ 
guineas  weighing  a  pound,  and  therefore  called  the  mint  pricey) 
would  no  longer  weigh  a  pottn4»  therefore  a  fifth  more  than  that 
^f^uantity^  or  •;ftbottt  SGlm  would  be  die  price  of  a  pound  of  gold; 
\find.  the  difference,  between  the  market  and  the  mint  price,  between 
^A^L  and  ^QL  14ft  Qd^  would  measure  the  depreciation."    <^  If 
such  debased  coin,"  you  say^  ^<  were  to  continue  to  be  called  by 
..the  name  of  gH'^ea9>  a^d  if  the  value  of  gold  bulUon  and  all  Qthar 
,  ^ommpditie^  inrere  ra|ed  in  the  debased  ccnn,  a  giunea  fresh  from 
.  the  mvit  would  be  said  to  he  worth  \L  5i.,  an4  that  9um  woiild 
be  given  for  it. by  the  illicit  trader;  but  it  would  not  be  t|i«  value 
of  the  new  guinea  which  had  increased,  but  that  of  the  debased 
guineas   which  bad  fallen.    This  would  immediately  be  evidetitt 
U  a. proclamation  were  issued,  prohibiting  the  debased  guiQ^^.^ 
from  : beting  current,  ,  but    by.,  weight  ^  the    miBt  );)nce   or 
Sly  li$»  10^(2.^  this  would,  be  constituting  the  new  an4  he^vy 
.    guineas  tbe standard. ipeaaiuee  of  value,  iniieu  of  the  clip|pe(j^  an4- 
debased  gjuineas.    The  latter,"  you  say,  <<  would  ijh^n  paa^  a^t 
,  their  ttueY4i|e>;  and  ^be  called  17  or  18  shilling  pieces.    So,**  you 
Q.bserve,  V.  if  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  were  now  en|bn;ed« 
]^ank.  ^[lofe^  would  not  be  less  ^current,  but  would  pa^s  only  iot. 
the  value  of  |be  goljjt  bultion  which  ihey  would   purch^     A 
guinea  would  no  longer^be  said  to  be  wonh  U^  &.,  but  ?  P9ip|4 
no.t^  would  be.curren^only  for  16  or  17  shilHn^s^"    Tcm  CP9^4q 
.  wit|b.  remarking,   that   <<  at  present  gold  com  isr  oply  a  com^ 
modity,  and  Bank  notes  are  the  standard  measure  of  value  ;  but 
lA.that  C3se»  gold  Qoia  would  be  that  measures  ^  Sa|J(  opt^^ 
VK)i^d  be  the  marketable  commodity^'' 
Penult  nn^  to  exanfiine  this  passage.    You  suppose  th^t  a  gum^ 
..  by  clipping  b>tea  f  of.  its  weight,  and  that  forty-four  guiu^W  ^4 
:  and  a  half,  weigh  only  ^  of  a  pound.    It  is  supposed  s|l$o,  ^^ 
^very  commodity  is  rat^  in  the  debased  coip,  and  t)vit  tbe  debate^ 
fiili^eais^  still  ejipchangeabl^e  for  a  pound  note  and  a  shiUing,    ^ 
jli\$  case  forty»four  guideas  iui4  a  half  of  this  d^ba^ed  cuP^Qcy» 
,  would  copimand  fortv-^ix  pounds  of  Bank  paper  urith  14(f  aud  4l^.» 
;  but  a  pound  of  gold  DuUion  would  be  worth  one  fcxur^  more,  and 
.^^not  one  fifths. as  you  state,  namely,  582«  ^h  1;^  and  mt  Ji^ift 
^  according  to  your  computa^osu'    ^t  lei;  ua  diWMs  this  iimdver- 
if»cy^4pi[Mec4i 
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Tbu  say,  that  during  the  circulation' of  thh  debased  cuxtency,  a 
guinea  fresh  from  the  mint  would  be  said  to  be  wortk  1/.  5j;'and 
that  this  sum  would  be*  given  for  it  by  the  illicit  trader;  but  it 
would  not  be  the  value  of  the  new  guinea  which  hard  increased,' 
but  that  of  the  debased  guinea  Which  had  fallen.     Here  agam  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  formed  an  erroneous  conception  of  the' question* 
By  your  own  supposition,  forty-four  guineas  and  ^  half  of  the 
debased  currency  are  worth  forty-six  pounds  \^s,6d.  and  while 
they  are  exchangeable  fof  the  s^ime  sum  in  silver  and  Bank  paper,' 
and  comm  ind  therefore  the  same  quantity  as  Ufual  of  commodities 
and  labour,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  depreciiited  ;  for  depreciation, 
if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  diminution  of  exchangeable  value. 
They  will  not  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  as  *befo?e  thrfr 
deterior.ition  ;  but  in  respect  to  every  other  commodity,  they  •  con- 
tinue of  the  same  relative  value.     But,  if  we  take  the  contrary  sup* 
position,  if  we  even  suppos-  that  the  debased  gtiinea,  by  loshig  ^  of  its 
weight,  loses  also  ^  of  its  exchangeable  power,  will  it  be  asserted,  thiit 
it  has  suffered  depreciation  ?  I  conceive,  that  such  an  opinion  would 
betray  great  inaccuracy  of  thought.  We  know,  that  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  certain  commodities  are  sold  at  a  certain  rate 
per  lb, ,  that  pouhd  consisting  in  some  places  of  28  ounces.   Now  let 
us  suppose,  that  in  one  of  these  places  a  pound  of  any  commodity  H 
sold  iU  28  pence,  and  that  this  haS  been^the  usual  price  for  a  series 
of  years.   'Let  us  next  suppose,  that  a  law  is  enacted,  equaKzing* 
weights  arid  measures^  and  that  the  pound  weight  is  every  where 
reduced  to  1 6'ounces ;  would  it  follow  that,  because  af  pound  weight 
of  the  same  cottimodity  is  now  sold  for  16d.  that  it  could  with  any 
propriety  be  said  to  have  sufiered  depreciation  ?    Certainly  liot. 
The  s^me  real,*  though  not  the  same  nominal  weight,  still  com- 
mands the  same  sum  in  money  as  formeriy,  and  the  same  quantity 
in  barter  of  every  other  commodity,-    I  cannot  perceive  then  witft' 
wh^t  propriety,  if  a  guinea  reduced  to  f  of  its  weight  still  com-" 
mands  f  of  exchangeable  commodities,  it  can  be  said  to  have  sbifeft- 
cd  tic  preciation.  If  it  commands  the  same  quantity  of  excfaangeuble 
commo(?ities,  and  also  of  silver  and  Bank  pper  as  before,  instead 
of  being  depreciated,  I  should  matntain,  that  its  value  has  been 
artificially  raised,  as  far  as  all  domestic  transactions  are  concerned. 
You  say,  «« it  would  be  evident,  that  the  value  of  the  new  guinea 
had  not  increased,  but  that  of  the  debased  had  fallen,  betausie,'  if  a 
proclamation  were  issued  prohibiting  debased  guineas  from- being 
current  but  by  weight,  the  heavy  guineas*  would  beconve  the 
standard,  and  tne  light  ones  would^pass  for  17  Or  18  shiHings'/'    '" 
Here,  again,  I  conceive  that  your  view  of  the  question  isr  charges'' 
able  with  inconsistency.     By  your  hypothesis,  the  light  guinea  Mfi^ ' 
linues  to  be  equal' to  ll.  \$.  \  for  your  caktilation  proceeds  oil  thir 
liuppositioii*    In  what  sense  then  can  its  value  be  said  to  have 
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falkn  ?  A  diminution  of  weight  has  taken  place  j  but  this  diminii- 
tioiii  hj  your  own  hypothesiSf  is  not  followed  by  a  diminution  of 
exchangeable  Tdlue.  In  short,  the  light  guinea  has  acquired  an 
artificial  yalue,  while  bullion,  if  bullion  in  such  circumstances 
couU  exists  continued  to  remftin,  in  all  doa>estic  transactions,  at  its 
usiittl^ worth. ^  The  effect  would  be-precisely  the  same,  as  if  the 
Mint  ^tde  ^wei^  raised*  above  bullion  in  the  ratio  supposed,  in 
which  jcase^. bullion  would  immediately  be  converted  into  coin,  just 
as  oopper^'waij  ft>r  many  years  to  a  very  great  extent j  converted  into, 
faalfpence^attd  farthings.  Were  the  halfpence  depreciated  ?  The 
revtf se  waa  fhe  fact.  They  obtained  a  value,  far  above  their 
intrinsic  ijkrorth.    -       ■     . 

rlEott  ^^ay>  -that  the  evidence  of  depreciation,  is,  that,  after  thft' 
proclamation,  which  you  suppose,  the  light  guinea  would  be  sold 
foryl?  or  i8  shfllings.  But  be  it  granted,  that  after  the  new 
gUHSi^a  is  issued^  the  light  one  is  reduced  from  21  shillings  to  18^ 
horn  does  tbi&~fact  demonstrate  previous  depreciation?  The  very 
hypothesis,  which  you  staee>  controverts  your  doctrine ;  for  yon 
suppose  the  light  guinea,  previously  to  ^he  issue  of  the  new  coin, 
to^l^ve  been  worth  one  pound  and  one  shilling,  and  tlierefore  not 
to^jiave  suffered  any  depreciation.  Had  you  supposed,  that  the 
lighfe  guinea  had,  in  consequence  of  its  weight  being  diminished, 
been  reduced  to  17  shillings  previously  to  the  issue  of  the  new 
co^  then  depreciation  might,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  ^  though  even  here,  when  the  same  weight  in  gold  coin  was 
exchangeable  for  the  same  quantity  of  silvtfr,  bank  paper,  and  com^^ 
modities,  as  before,  tlie  guinea  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  depre«- . 
ciated.  But  according  to  your  hypothesis,  there  cannot,  I  con<- 
ceive,  be  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  affirming  the  depreciation  of- 
the  light  guinea,  when  its  exclntngeable  value  for  silver,  bank  ^ 
papei^und  commodities,  had  suffered  no  diminution. 

is  your  argument  consistent ;  for  it  presupposes  the  eqiiiva- 
len^of  the  light  guinea- to  21  killings,  while  it  attempts  to  prove,  , 
that' it  is,  equivalent  to  only  17  shillings.     It  presumes  non-depre*- 
ctation,  as  a  matter  of^act,  yet  endeavours  to  overturn  this  Let. 

lAgain,  eithi^  the  new  guinea  is  issued  at '21  shillmgs,  or  it  is^^, 
not'     If  the  former  alternative  be  assumed,  I  am  desirous  to  ^. 
uiiderstaiKl,  what  should  induce  the  illicit  trader  to  give  25  shil- 
lings for  the  new  guinea,- when  it  is  issued  at  twenty-one  shillings. 
On -what    rational    ground    is    diis   position    maii^tained  ^      If. 
the  new  guinea  is  issued  at  25  shillings,  then  it  folio ws»  that  the 
light  guinea,  as 'being  still  equivalent  to  l/«  1^.^  has  sufi^ered.no 
diminution*    fittt  at^  whatever  value  the  new  guinea  may  be  issued, 
it  cannot  alter  an  antecedent  fact;  it  cannot  affect  the  previous 
value  of  the  old  light  guJBea»  which  you  have  supposed  to  be  one 
pound  and  one  shilling.    In  the  vecoinage^  of  the  1773 — 7,  pr^^ 
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musly  to  Which  the  couiiUy  had  been  inundated  with  Uffat  ccmi» 
bankers  gave^  in  exchange  for  their  notes,  guineas  and  shillings  of 
the  new  i3sue>  and  therefore  of  full  weight)  while  tl^  old  light  coin 
passed  for  nothing  more  than  its  intrinsic  worth*  But  what  does 
ihis  prove  ?  Not  surely^  that  the  old  coin  had  been  depreciated  ^ 
but  that  it  bad  acquired  an  increased  artificial  value,  which  it  lost 
immediately  on  the  issue  of  the  new  coin.  The  same  observation 
AS  applicable  to  the  late  recoinage  of  silver* 

.  i  proceed  |o  your  conclusion.  <<  So  if  a  proclamation  to  the 
tame  effect  were  now  enforced,,  bank  notes  would  not  be  less  cur- 
lent*  but  would  nass  only  for  the  value  of  the  gold  bullion,  which 
they  would  purcnase*  A  guinea  would  then  no  longer  be  said 
$o  be  worth  25  shillings,  but  a  pound  note  would  be  current  only 
lor  16  or  17  shillings*" 

It  is  doubtless  true*  that,  if  ^  proclamation  were  issued,  that  ban^ 
jiyttes  should  not  pass,  but  for  the  value  of  the  gold  bullion,  which 
ihey  would  purchase,  they  would  circulate  at  this  value,  and  no 
9aoj»'r  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  whether  founded  injustice  and 
political  expediency,  or  repugnant  to  both,  will  command  our 
i^dience.  This  arbitrary  procedure,  however,  would  determine 
nothing  respecting  the  previous  value  of  the  bank  note«  It  would 
not  prove,  that  it  had  been  depreciated  ;  it  could  only  prove,,  that 
^fi'hile  the  bank  note  hail  retained  its  usual  va|ue,  in  respect  to 
coinmodities,  it  bad  not  risen  with  the  value  of  gold  bullion, 
which  by  the  proclamation  was  to  be  considered  as  the  standard 
4f  value— 4t  standard,  which  neither  this,  nor  any  other,  country 
Jias  yet  recognised.  . 

But  in  order  to  clear  the  comparison  here  instituted,  of  the 
fibscurity  and  entanglement  in  which  it  appears  to  be  involved,  we 
must  revert,  for  a. little,  to  tlie  original  subject.  Your  hy|)Othesis 
supposes,  that  the  light  guinea  was  equivalent  to  21  s^lings 
antecedently  to  the  proclamation,  and  was  es^changeable  lor  its 
vsual  value  in  commodities.  Here  then  there  was  no  depreci||ion. 
To  render  the  cases  parallel,  and  your  comparison  pertinej^t^  it 
must  be  supposed,  thfit  the  one  pound  note,  previously  to  the  pr%> 
.claination,  W4S  exchangeable  for  20  shillings,  and  retained  its  rela- 
isve  value  in  respect  to  labour,  and  the  gre^t  ma$s  of  commodl^s. 
Jlere  also  tliere  was  no  depreciation.  But  no  soox^r  is  the  pre.- 
clamation  issued,  than  the  depreciation  of  both  commences.  But 
Jlow  is  this  consistent  with  your  dpctrine,  that  the  bank  note  was 
depreciated,  when  no  proclamation  had  been  issviedj  reducing  its 
«lNilu9,-*If  the  depreciation  arose  froip  the  proplamatipn,  it  is  fsvi" 
,4ent,  that,  if  ther^  had  been  no  proclamation,  its  artificial  value 
anight  have  continued  to  .exis(.  I  wish  you  therefojre  to  e%p]§i^, 
bow  the  bank  note  w^s  depreciated^  wlule  by  your  owniiypothesis 
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it  was  equivalent  to  20  shillings,  retaining  its  usual  etcliangeal>l6 
power,  and  while  no  proclamation,  yediicing  its  value,  had  becA 
issued.  But  the  whole  argument  proceeds  on  a  peittto  prhtcipii^ 
and  is  chargeable  with  inconsistency.  It  presumes  gold  bullion  tb 
be  the  only  measure  of  value,  which  you  yourself  consider  a«  a. 
mere  commodity,  and  therefore  no  niore  a  measure  of  value,  Aafk 
any  other  commodity;  and  while  one  part  of  your  arguiiiextt 
requires,  that  gold  coin  be  considered,  as  a  distinct  thing  (bom  gcM 
bullion,  the  one  being  rated  ii4  the  other,  ahother  part  bf  yiour 
argument  requires,  that  they  be  considered  as  one  and  the  saiiKf. 
Wnile  you  reprehend  others  for  not  considertrtg  gold  and  baldok 
as  mere  commodities,— while  you  expose  their  inconsistency  vol 
confessing  them  to  be  commodities,  yet  reasoning,  as  if  they  weifc 
not  such,  you  yourself  appear  to  me  chargeable  with  the  sanie 
"ertor.  Coin  you  sometimes  consider  as  distincffrom  bullion,  imd 
as  the  measure  of  value ;  and  coin  is,  at  other  times,  nothing  but* 
comtnodity,  and  therefore  not  pecufiariy  a  measure  of  value. 
'  I  observe  further.  When  yoii  institute  a  compariison  bettreA 
two  subjectis,  in  ordei:  to  prove,  that  being  of  a  similar  or  idetitidl 
nature,  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  of  the  same  cauies, 
the  same  results  will  follow,  is  it  not  incumbent  bn  you,  in  the  fitst 
place  to  show,  that  the  two  subjects  are  such,  as  your  argutnent 
presumes  them  'to  be  ?  You  compare  the  bank  note  to  the  ligftt 
guinea. — ^The  latter  you  suppose  to  have  been  clipped,  and  te 
value  diminished,  though  it  be  not  easy  to  see  this  diminution  of 
Talue,  while  it  is  exchangeable  fear  its  usUal  quantity  of  labour  afiS 
commodities.  The  bank  note  you  presume  to  have  been  ift  tlte 
sarnie  predicament,  and  that  a  royal  proclamation'  would  redud^ 
them  both  to  their  proper  worth.  Let  me  ask^  in  passinfif,'wHI^ 
was  their  worth  previously  to  the  proclamation  ?  Were  tney  de- 
preciated before  r  IF  so,  your  proclamation  is  unnec<^8^ary.  ff 
they  were  not  depreciated,  where  is  yotwr  argUtnent  ?  But  thi^  bv 
the  bye.  I  return  to  the  point.  Have  you  proved,  that  the  balnr 
note  was  in  the  predicament  of  the  'fight  guinfeay  clipped,  shom» 
debased,  or  anywise  deprived  of  any  part  bf  its  eichangeaMeValtie  ? 
Have  you  demonstrated  such  an  analogy  or  resemblaiiee  bet#ieih 
them,  as  will  justify  your  cotlcltision  ?  'H^ve^you  pt^ed  a^ 
resemblance?  1  conceive  you  haVe  hot  j  yoU  have  mereljr  -^ft* 
stimed  it.  ^-' 

It  is  in  valh  to  urge,  that  the  banknote  'i»ras  inot  exchangeable fbr 
Its  usual  quantity  of  gold.  This  ptovcs  libthingj  but  that  gold 'Ilid 
risen  considerably  in  value, — ^-a  fact  by  rib  means  uhprecedletileH. 
During  the  seven  years'  war,  the  price  of  gold  rose  above  its  usttal 
rate,  not  here  only,  biit  also  on  the  Continent.  This  Is  attesfiM  by 
Sir  James  Steuart.  (Sec.  2,  3.  p.  116.  et  al)    In  the  year  1759 
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ininicularly,.gald  became  soscarcet  and  its  pdce  s<y^liigK»  lih^t  the 
Bank  of  England  issuecly  forihe  first  time>  10/.  and  15/.  bank 
fM»tes«^  Nay  I  it  would  appear,  that  not  Idmg  before  the  BulHon 
Committee  made  their  repgrti  the  price  of  gold  at  Hamburgh  and 
PariSf  voee  conMderablf  above  par^  and  at  Amsterdam,  not  less 
<S)nm  17  2  per  oent«  *  Was  this  advance  Occasioned  by  a  depreciated 
•paper  cwrrency  ?  This  will  not  be  affirmed  ^  for  at  Hambtirgh 
•aod  Amsterdam,  they  hare  no  paper  cmrency  like  our$« ' 
"  I  consider  k  then  as-  an  incontroveitible  fact,  dtet  the  valtie  of 
fold,  like  that  of  any  other  oommodityi  may  not  only  rise,  but^  in 
certain  ctrcnmstances,  may  rise  consklerably  above  that  of  bank 
fiiper*  Tov  acknowledge  that  gold  coin  is  a  commodity.  •  You 
4ickiiowledge  alao^^lhat  the  price  of  all  commodities  obeys  the 
^fteral  law  of  demend  m^  supply.  Hence  the  value  of  gold  coin 
as  ooavertibie  into  buttion^  i^liable  lo  all  thoto  fluctuations,  ^i^h 
other  cdciiaBgeaUe  comm^dfiles  expev ience. 

I  object,  therefore,  to  the  ^whole  of  this  argument^  on  -tliese 
geounds:  Isn  It  is  evidently  inconsistent.  Tou  suppose  th^ight 
mnea  to  be  depveciated,  while  at  the  same  time  you  su{$prose 
a  to  i«tain  its  usual  relative  value.  I  conceive,  on'  the  eontr»y»  ' 
dttt  no  article  can  be  correctly  said  to  have  suffered  deprecfhitidn, 
while  it  is  exdiaageable  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour  an?  com- 
«xidities,  as  usuah  A  fortiori  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  depreciated, 
^widle  a  less  portion  of  it  has  acquired  a  higher  power.  To  ap{dy 
die  tterm  depreciacion  to  it,  on  such  a  supposition,  appears  K<f'ki^ 
ttahe  a  perversion  of  hngoage.  How  much  soever  the  light  guifita 
-^raiiys  have  been  clif^ed  or  debased,  while  it  commands  its  '4sual 
qiiamity/of  commodities,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  depreeial^V'^^n 
«th^ contrary,  it  has  acquired  an  artificial  value.  -  jd-.i^^i 

Sdiy.  The  arguiaent  begs  the  question.    It  presvemes  tlie  bknk 

•ita/ot  to  resemble  the  light  guinea,  asserting  Ae  simil&rity,  ^itftSut 

aQftei|ipting  to  prove  it^  begitming  with  depreciaticm,  as  aprMS^, 

•jehich  it  was  the  object  of  the  argument  to  prove,  as  a  conclU9i6h. 

*    Y'o«  observe,  {p.  59.)  that «« we  err,  when  we  say,  that  gbkl  is^t 

TAiirigh  price :  it  is  not  gold,  it  is  paper,  which  has  ehanged^'^its 

«B|iie.''    It  appears  to  me  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain^  whaKis 

your  fixed  and  decided  opinion  on  this  subject.    At  -p.  Id^-^you 

say,  <*  When>the»  is  a.  great  demand  for  gold,  its  corn  price  ^l 

W^  \  H«e  we  have  an  acknowledgment,  that  goM,  by  reason- <>f 

4ke.^9aneased  demand,  may  change  its  value,  as  measured  by  xrd^t 

<siid  if  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conetequence^  tft»t 

if  the  greater  demand  augment  its  com  price,  it  Will  auj^ptifieht^arso 


\    ^ 


4^  •  An<ter«>r>*s  History  wCommerfu,  Voh  iii. 
^  Rutherford's  Hints  from  liolland. 


'^  Sp€  Mr,  Vansitlarl's  Speech, 
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its  gei)er|il..i}xchang^ble  mlue.  An^atmcc  of  gcrid>.\A3  youtiotH* 
servci  and  iaa.no  persoa  wlll4eny»  will  not  be  .worth  ^adraithaa^n 
punoe  of  gold»  just  as  a  bushel  of  cora  cannot  be  worriimorel^n 
a  bushel,  of  corn.  This  proposition,  con&ned.to  one  and  the  same 
>  tim^y  is  a  perfect  truism.  3ut  if  rWenied.to.  diferent  ;timesy  the 
proposition  is  not  true ;  for  both  cora  and  goldj  severally,  in  equal 

J[uantities,  may,  at  different  times,  be  severally  of  diflSereost  vahies. 
f  then  a  greater  demand  for  gold  will  augmest  its  oommodifey  priee^ 
yqu  musA  either  deny,  that  an.inenrascd  demand  .existed}  in  (^po- 
sition  to  notorious  Octets  ^  or  if  itLdid^sxist,  youimudc  admitfid^t 
.  tb^  price  of  goU^  a$  m^mr^A  by  cofiimodideaf  did  rise.  Theif«t, 
implied  in  th^  former  alternative,  <is  too^weH^jknonoQ  to  he  dispute^ : 
th^  admission  stated,  in  the  laa.ei  icritows^nas  ,.a  nefi^Mavy.  oonae- 
queng^.  But,  if  it  be  truQ»  that  tbe:  c!o»maditi)r  pmcefyof  goMod^d 
xi^9  haw  is  this  teconoile^le  ymh  yourvptDfiitioni  that  it^  was  not 
gold  that  changed  its  value*: .  H«rey  >I  AcmceiyK^is  a  ataossfestin-  • 
.consifitency*  .  „•   '«;  :- 

Again^  you  observe,  (^.2S^).thAt  4<gold  has  lately^ experience^ a 

rise,  compared  with  silver*"    Can  gold  riier  above. syveriftvalvie, 

and  yet  npt  change  its  value  in ^celationto' silver i    .Toaffimrr this 

would  be  to  affirzo,  a  cpntradiction.     And  is  notjilvera  stankfariod, 

,or  measure  of  valuet  as  well  as  gold  ?  And  wae  noc>a  one  ^poumd 

note  of  equal  value  with  twenty  shiUingSs  though.the  note  witkione 

jshiUing  more  .might  not  be,  equivalent  to  a  guinea^  considered  as 

bullion,  or  a  mere  commodity  i    Your  position^  therefore,  dsit 

.gold  did  not  chau^ge  its  value»  s^pears  to.me  utterly  ixrecoucilttaUe 

.with  your  own  a^nissigns.     But  let  .us,next.eaamiine  yous  ffnoof, 

.though. after  the  contradiction  now  evinced^  tUa  perhaps  .may  ji>e 

deemed  unnecessary,    Youaay^  <<  Compare  an  ounce  ofigolc^^or 

3/.  17^  IQ^dn,  to  commoditiesi  it  bears  the  same. proportion  to  them 

whi^b  it  haffi  before  doa^i  &9d  if  it^do  ^ot^^it  is  .referaUe  feo  iocrcaaed 

:JUi(atioi|,  or  to .  s^me.of  thos^  causes>  which  are  aa  constamlyaope- 

rating  on  its  value.     But  if  we  compare  the  substitute  of  aaiiUoce. 

of  gold  &/,  174^  IQ^d.  m  bank  notes  with  commodidee^  '«)e\shaU 

.then  disGoveir.  the  depreciation  of  the  hank  notes*  .  In  eKcryc^atket 

of  the  world,  I  am  obliged  to  part  with  4|.  10s»ixt  haidc  jdotes-tof^ntv- 

.qhase  the  saine  quantity  ofcommodUiee,  winch  E  can  obtain  £cmtlie 

gold)  that  is  in  3/.  17s*  lO^fif.  of  coin/'    XUs  affirmation  I^^oa- 

ceive.^o  be  hasty  and  unfounded.     With  India  and  with  Sweden, 

.io^  a  .considerable  time^  and  aho  with  Jamatpaf  the  exchmyjiras 

ja^  pur^  A^youi:.    Bi^t  1^  the .  afficmal&Ye  be  gsanted.  to  be  erue  imits 

.fill  exfipffii.  To  what. does  the^ajTsument;  amottm?  .IsxttiiQk:ane<- 

petition  of  the  same  fallacy,  which  has  been  already  sufficiently 

exposed  i  For  we  have  first  an  ounce  of  gold  coin  eqital.(o.SZ,  17^. 

lOjfJ.  compared  with  commodities ;  'and  then  we  haye  a^  ounps  of 
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IniUion  «qual  to  42.  lOf  .  as  compared  with  commodities  $  and  be* 
cause  the  imUion  price  has  risen  above  the  mint  price,  et^gQ^  the 
bank  note  was  depreciated.  The  argument  is,  for  your  purpose, 
inconclusive.  It  proves  simply,  that,  while  the  bank  note  conti- 
nued to  be  the  same  representative  of  gold  coin,  the  price  of 
bullion  had  risen  above  both  in  the  ratio  of  4l.  lOf.  to  it.  17^.  10^» 
The  argument,  indeed,  may  be  retorted*  *^  Compare  37.  17;.  10^. 
in  bank  paper  with  commoditiesi  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
them,  as  before,  and  if  it  do  not,  it  is  referable  to  increased  taxa^ 
tion,  or  to  some  of  those  causes,  which  are  so  constantly  operating 
«n  its  value ;"  compare  the  equivalent  of  bank  paper  in  gcrfd  coin 
^h  \7s.  lO^d.  as  convertible  into  bullion,  and  it  will  purchase  a 
la^er  quantity  of  commodities.  Hence,  it  is  not  the  value  of  bank 
■paper,  which  has  fallen,  but  that  of  bullion,  which  has  risen. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that,  while  the  Bank  pays  in  gold, 
itis  quite  impossible  diat  bullion  can  rise  15  or  20  per  cent,  above 
coin,  because  the  latter  would  be  converted  into  tbe  former, 
even  to  the  lait  guinea  in  the  Bank,  before  this  event  could 
take  phce.  But,  when  the  Bank  is  restricted  from  paying 
its  m^s  in  gold,  I  perceive  no  assignable  limit  to  the  advanceirf 
bullion.  A  perpetually  increasing  demand,  with  a  constantly  de- 
creasing supply,  may  raise  the  value  of  bullion,  and  of  coin,  as 
convertible  into  bullion,  to  almost  any  height. 

When  the  price  of  bullion  rises  above  the  mint  price,  the  bank 
note,  notwitKstanding,  still  contihues  to  be  a  representative  of  its 
usual  vahie  in  coin,  considered  as  a  standard  or  measure  of  valuer 
though  it  ceases  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  same  weight  in  buU 
lion,  as  is  contained  in  the  coin.  This,  however,  furnishes  no 
evidence  whatever  of  its  depreciation.  Ist  Because  its  exchange- 
able value  in  respect  to  commodities,  remains  undlnnaished.  And 
2dly;  Beduse  a  bank  note  never  was  intended  to  represent  th& 
value  of  gold  as  a  commodity,  but  of  coin  according  to  the  mint 
price. 

Tou  ii^fer  from  the  difference  of  value  In  gold,  ampuiitii^  to  15 
:?per  cent^  betwken.  the  years  1797  and  1815^  that  bank  paper  was 
depreciated^  and  that  this  depreciaticin  was  owing  to  ah  eteeuivfe 
'issue.  But,  thoiigh  a  greater  issue  is  acknowledged,  an  exd?ssive- 
issue  is  not  proved  ;  and  if  an  excessive  issue  has  notbe^  |>roved, 
deprectatibh,;  its  imputed  consequence,  has  not  b'eeii  proved. 

You  aski  if  itrvrould  be  a  matter  of  indiSbnence  to  a  tailor,  wlie* 
ther  heDec€riYe4  the  payment  for  a  coat,  valued  at  Si*  lis.  lOjiL 
in  bank  nbt^s,  or  in  an  ounce  of  gold,  selling  for  4L1S$,  I  an- 
swer, it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indiiFerence  v  he  Iveuld  prefer 
the  gold ;  but  does  this  preference  show  the  depreciation  of  biml^ 
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paper?  Jt  does  not ;  it  proves  merely » that  the  price  of  gold  has 
risen}  £or  hank  paper  still  retains  its  relative  value^  as  exchangeable 
for  labour  and  every  commodity,  gold  excepted. 

Tou  observe^  that  an  unfavourable  exchange  is  limited  to  4  or 
S  per  cent.1  and  that  this  will  not  account  for  a  depreciation  of  15 
or  20  per  cent.-~If  you  state  as  a  general  proposition,  that  an  un> 
favourable  exchange  is  limited  to  4  or  5  per  cent.,  I  agree  with 
you ;  but  if  you  intend  to  offer  this  as  a  proposition  universally 
true,  I  must  express  my  dissent. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  commerce,  and  while  bank  notes  are 
easily  convertible  into  gold,  your  proposition  is  just.  But,  when 
British  commodities  are  excluded  from  the  Continent,  while  gold 
is  not  to  be  procured  from  the  Bank,  and  while  our  debts  to  the 
Continent  must  be  discharged  in  gold,  the  price  of  bullion,  by  rea- 
son of  the  increased  demand,  and  scanty  supply,  may  rise  mucli 
more  above  the  Mint  price,  than  the  mere  expense  of  freight,  Jnsu- 
^mce,  and  profit,  amounting  generally  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  This 
per-centage  will  satisfy  the  bill  merchant,  as  long  as  bank  paper  is 
exchangeable  at  the  Bank  for  gold.  But  when  the  Bank  is  re- 
stricted from  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  when  English  commodities, 
are  prohibited  abroad,  and  when  an  increased  demands  has  raised 
the  price  of  bullion  in  the  home  market,  10  per  cent.,,  the  biU 
merchant  certainly  will  not  furnish  you  with  bullion  or  a  bill,  at 
five.  ^  But,  if  you  infer  from  this,  that  the  bank  note  is  depreciated, 
I  must  again  charge  you  with  begging  the  question,  while  I  repeat 
my  former  assertion,  that  your  proposition,  respecting  the  limit  of: 
an  unfavourable  exchange,  though  generally,  is  by  no  means  univer<« 
sally  true.  When  exportation  is  prohibited,  and  importation  al« 
lowed,  cash  payments  in  the  mean  time  having  ceased  at  the  Bank, 
the  proposition  is  false. 

<<  An  ounce  of  gold  is  coined  into  3/.  17;.  ^^l^'  ^7  possessing 
that  sum,''  you  say,  <<  that  you  have  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  would 
not  give  4^.  IO5.  in  gold  coin,  or  in  notes  which  you  could  ex- 
change for  4/.  10s.  for  an  ounce  of  gold.'*  True ;  but  what  does 
this  &0W,  but  that  the  market  price  of  bullion  has  risen  above  the. 
Mint  price  i  you  would  therefore  convert  your  coin  into  bullion. 
«  It  is  contrary,"  you  say,  •«  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that 
such  would  be  the  market  value,  unless  the  price  were  estimated, 
in  adepreciated  medium.'' 

I  am  desirous  to  have  it  explained  to  me>  how  the  advanced 
price  of  any  commodity  proves  me  depreciation  of  that,  for  which 
It  is  exchanged.  A  pipe  of  port  wine  costs  now  nearly  three  times, 
ais  much  as  it  cost  40  years  ago.  Is  the  value  of  the  bank  note,  or 
the  guinea,  only  one  third  of  its  value  at  that  period  ?  Why  then  is. 
it  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  medium  is. not 
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h^f  a4vii8€«^  in  -ip^ue?  Your  observation  involves  the  Mlacn 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  your  xeasontng.  H  gQM' 
eqin  he  a  $(andard|  it  ie  incftpaUe  of  vamtton  ;  it  fttust  be  fimj^ 
Ofijlerwise  it-is-iio  tteadard*-  hh  intended  to>how  the  fluctuations 
ia  the  pvice  .ol  dil  coQi^mpdilies^  as  compared  with  ils^unifarm-and. 
(I^terniiflate  value^  These  fluctuations  ifrconM  not  markj  if  it  were 
itj^lf  susceptible  of  .valuation.  The  standard  value  of  gold  coia  is- 
sir  175.  10  ^d»  per  ounce  5  and  gold  coin  is  the  medium,  in  whi^h- 
bullion  and 'other  commodities  are  estimated.  Is.  gold  corn  ii^n 
depveciatedi  because  an  ounce  of  bullion  is  sold  no^at  Sh  1T«»  XO^d. 
buflat  4A  VOe,  ?'  Certftinl]^  not :  gold  coin,  as  a  standards  caitnbt 
be>  depreeie^d :  yet  your  argument,  intended  to  prcwe  the  d^pre-p 
ciatibii  of  bank  p^er^  because  the  price  of  bullion  has  risexisV^aitld: 
prove  this  also>  and  dius,  by  proving  too  much,  w.ould'  prove  no 
Aing. 

*  » yoH  lepl^i  that  no  man  would  ^ve  41.  lOs.  ft)r  an  ounce  of 
gold  bumon,'wheuhecouid  easily  convert  his,  3/.  I7:r.  10  tfi;ofgpId 
coi^  Kite  ai>  ounce  of  bullion  }  1  grant  the  pertinency  of  ^  reply. 
But -what  follows  i  View  gold*  coin  in  this  light,  as  elthet  bulhon, 
or^conveniUe  inio  bullion,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  stTind^rd*  It  c:tn 
no<^lnore  measure  bullito,  than  3  bushel  of  i;;prn,  a^^  yon  say,,  ^can 
measufe  a  bushel  of  corn.  *  You  must  either  tjben  consider  gold 
Qoin  as  »  standard,  and  fixed  measure  of  value,  not  convertible 
i|)to^buliion>  on  which  iSuppp^tion,  bullion  may  rise  considerably 
above  il,  as  well  as.  above  the  bank  note ;  s^ndj  CQQsideriT^  the 
<^stion  in  this  %ht,  infer  the  depreciation  of  gold  coin,  and  ibat 
<^v^the  bank  note  together :  >or>  if  you  dislike  this  conclusion,,  take 
the  other  alterative,,  diat  gold  coin  is  a  tnere  commodity  $  being 
aj^/trays  convertible  into  buUipn,  and  ^^^  your,  standard,  and.  your 
agrgument  built  on  that*  standard,  ];espectiiig  bullion  being  rated  in 
0^9  sink  togeth0r  5  for  com  then,  by  your  own>  showing,  loses  its 
distinctive  property^  and  mu^t  be  regarded  as  bullion.  Takeather 
al^T4iative>  and  I  am  satisiied  :  but  the  tw.o  m^ist  not  be^xoit* 
&|^ixd«?d.  ; 

-You  observe,  that  if  the  price  of  gold  were  estimated  in  silver, 
tka  price  nughtrise  to 4,  5,  or  10/;  an  ounce,  and  it  would  it$elf 
li^i^jio  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency,  but  of  an  alter* 
lyion  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver^  Iiere»  '  I  coocwe^ 
jqa^  have  stated  a  position  perfectly  just,  but  utterly  irreconcileable 
yrid^  your  own  theory.  You  admit,  that  gold,  estimated  in  sifarer^ 
^jrrise  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  it5  while  the  silver,  aot* 
ivUistanding)  is-  not  depreciated ;  this  being  granted,  I  am  dearous 
tp^^ji^Wf  why  gold,  as  estimated  in  baitk  paper,  may  not  rise  IS: 
^2jtt^'99ntYfbov«^tbe  pftper  atdi«  same  time  not  bdng  depreciated. 


If  tlie  case?  are)  not'perfecdf  anatogbiiSi  S  t^bh  toinMi^>  "wiiait  Ml^' 
the  poihts  of  difference.     As  far  as  1  can  dtso&iv^,  there' 4«*e  matii^ 
f«*t  ^nodnsbtetiey  m  maintaimhg  tiiat  siirer  in  die  on^  case*  ia  Apt 
deppedavedf,  and  that  the  battk  note  in  the  other  aufFersdepreciatioh*. 

*«  9at  filveV  76U  say,  «  ia  not  die  stiandard  measu)^;^ 
wlbe*-*^vanting,  boweVer,  tha«  it  were/'  you  obserre,  •«  a«  a*' 
ooMee  elgoUts  only*  worth  in  the  market  15^  o2.  of  sihrer,  antf' 
aa  \$loZi  of  siireirar^  ooined  into  80  8hiliing9}  beings  equal  to' 
thetn  in'  \^ight,  an  ounee  of  gold^  ought  not  to  sell  for  more- 
thaii4A-  .  •  ^    ;    • 

"JThis  IS  one  of  those  specious  fallacies  which,  as  thcy'deoriW> 
thtf'^uthor^  frequently  elude  aho'the'  detection  of  the  reader:  If*- 
belntetided,  as  itsobjedt  seeitis  to  b&,  to  dho^r  the  dc^eeiatkm>6f 
\S9aik.  paper,  it  wi^  tbtally  fail  yoa.     It  proceeds  thus  i 

151  ov,  of  silver  ±    1  02?.  of  gbW,  "     ' 

15^  o2»  of  silver  =  80  mint  shillings, 
therefoi^e  1  os<;  6f  gold  dr'TOinftint  aiilUrfgs,  or  *fc,  whitB,'  1n«*ad 
ol U:\Ois.  'shoutd  be  the  m«tket  price  3Pan-6iiftCtt  rfgcid,  fevetiP 
\t  it  w0t^  rated  in  silvet*.    Th^  a*gumentf  seems  to  carry  with'irthe^ 
force  of^  niathemattcal  dembnsttatiOtt.     Bttt  here  is  thi  f^ltecy.'   ' 

Ih  drdet  tb  ptotre  the  depreciation  of  bank  papef ,  you  S^eerti  t^ 
th!rtfcit^siifB«ient  to  sho\V,'  that  15J  oz'.  of  silver  are  of  the  sattt^ 
market' value  as  W  mint  shilBttgs.     But  did  it 'not  occur  tc^  'you/ 
that,  before  any  man  wouK  cati»y  his  15^  02.  of  bullion  toW 
COifled  into  80  killings,  he  woitkt  AatUk^aliy  i^^uii^^  whether  It^ 
wdCitd  te  ^ mcire  Value  Inla  stfaite  dl  edit,  than  in  a  sfate-of  bulHott^? 
^M  it  ifotrijecut^  to  you"^  tf!«^»ehe  «ktet  prfee  oF  silt^^r*  bttHtttf^ 
was  above  the  mint  price,  and  diat<  80  miift  «»hiBingS  Miftirih  bulSbh' 
^WMth  imch  thaA  ih-  COfti-:-Woi<thJ  Aai^^an'4fc  '  Tou-  s*erh  te 
havd  taken  ir  fot<  granted^  diat  all  which  you  had  to  do,  wa^  td' 
prov«  ah  oKixite  dF  gt4d  eqUrfalent  t5  SO  mtot  shillings,  tolisi^ 
oVerteofcing  the'  most  mttteriiil  poinf  for    considfertftten,  namely, 
ihe  maYkef  price  6f'15i.  05?.  of  bulHdn,   or  of  «0^  shillings^  as* 
convertible  into  bullion) — forgetting  your  own  repeatcjdfobserVatiort,- 
that  in  such  cases  gold  and  silver  coin,  if  we  take  a  just  vieWoS 
tfceir   character,  must  be  regarded  as  bullion,  and  thus  agaiti* 
pr<H:*€*dtag  on^  the  same^  ftllacy,  silver  being  ^bpoS^d'the  standal^,- 
si^  Vitiitfe^  yoiir  argument,  when  yoti  afsSUhie  gold  as  the  m^tm^ 
oftaltie.     Ton  should  have  reflected,  that  to  prove  aii  ounce  ef' 
g(5ldlb  bc^quivalent  to  80  rhlrit  shillings,  is  ib  ptcW^  not  thlit'baijft 
jfsipttl^was  depreciated,  but  that  goW,  by  rising  in  VaMe,  pitrchasetf 
nibve  fhari  its  usual  ptbp6rtl6n  of  silver  and  bank  pajJtn     Toifc* 
should  ha^e  refltsfcted  also,  that  an  ouncfe'of  gold  may  be  of  A* 
sahi^  v^liie  with  80  shilllilg^,  bdtthat  80  shillih^  as  contertftUf' 
ililo  bidioii  mny  b^  Of  more  taTue  fltah  ^h  thdtij^k  th<f  fottr^tttiAk 
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may  retain  their  usual  relative  value  in  relation  %o  every  other' 
exchangeable  commodity. 

:  The  market  price  of  silver,  you  observe,  is  at  present  5s.  9\d. 
per  ounce,  estimated  in  bank  notes,  the  mint  price  being  only 
S$.  2d. ;  consequently,  you  say,  the  standard  sUver  in  1007.  is 
worth  more  than  112/.  in  bank  notes.  If  this  observation  be 
offered  to  show  the  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  it  will  prove  too 
much,  for  it  will  prove  the  depreciation  of  silver  standard  currency.^ 
If  it  is  not  offered  with  that  view,  it  is  foreign  to  the  question. 
If  it  is  offered  in  order  to  show  the  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  be- 
cause it  took  112/.  in  notes  to  buy  100/.  of  standard  silver  ^  the 
saibe  argument  will  prove  tlie  depreciation  of  silver  standard  cur- 
rency \  tor  it  would  have  taken  100  ounces  of  standard  silver  coin,  to 
buy  90  ounces  of  bullion.  And  if  in  fact  100  ounces.of  standard 
silver  coin  were  equivalent  to  100  ounces  of  bullion,  it  was  only 
because  the  former  could  be  converted  into  the  latter.  The  papef^ 
representing  100  ounces  of  standard  silver,  coin,  could  not  be  so 
converted  into  bullion.  But  could  not  bank  paper,  you  may  say^ 
be  converted  into  standard  silver  coin,  and  the  coin  into  bullion  ? 
It  could  not.  The  former  was  not  to  be  obtained ;  the  market 
value  of  silver  having  been  long  higher  than  the  mint  price,  the 
standard  silver  coin  had  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  if  more 
had  been  issued,  it  would  have  instantly  shared  the  Same  fate. 
When  you  say,  therefore,  that  the  standard  silver  in  100/.  was 
worth  more  than  112/.  in  bank  paper,  you  might  have  added,  and 
also  more  than  112/.  m  standard  silver  coin,  thus  proving  th* 
depreciation  of  silver  standard  currency.  An  argument,  thus 
proving  too  much,  proves  nothing. 

^<  It  is  said,"  you  observe,  «  that  the  amount  of  bank  notes  ha^ 
not  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  die  augmentation  of 
our  trade  required,  and  therefore  caniiot  be  excessive.**  ^*  Tlus 
assertion,'*  you  say,  «  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.**  Would  It 
not  be  equally  dimcylt  to  evince  its  contrary,  unless  we  were  to 
reason  in  a  circle,  or  to  beg  the  question,  first,  assuming  excessive 
issue,  and  then  inferring  depreciation,  or  assuming  depreciation, 
ajid  inferring  excessive  issue  ?.  You  say,  <*  the  imprOremeftts, 
which  we  are  making  in  the  art  of  economising  the  use.  of  die 
circulating  medium  by  improved  methods  of  banking,  would  render 
the  same  amount  of  notes  excessive  now,  which  wete  necessary 
for  the  same  state  of  commerce  at  a  former  period.**  It  is  true ; 
but  Ao  you  not  perceive,  that  it  matters  not,  what  jmproveihents 
are  devised  and  adopted, — that  the  term  excess  implies  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  $tate  of  our  commerce,  these  inipfof ements 
being  taken  into  account,^  and  that,  if  no  excess,  all  jpirci^stances, 
hjeing  considered^,  can  be  demonstrated,  no  depieciadoa  «9a  .l>e' 
warrantabiy  affirmed  i 


Tott  bielieve  it  ^robablct  that  from,  ^  the  codipetitioh  between 
die  national  and  the  provincial  banks^  the  latter  may  Kave  succeeded 
in  displacing  with  their  pwn  notes  a  portion  of  the  paper  issued,  by 
the  Bank  pf  EngJapd.**  The  fact  would  only  show,  that  the  same 
amount  of  notes  qoiitinued  in  circulation  y  that  there  was  no 
ad/dition^  and  therefore  no  excess.  Besides,  I  repeat,  a  greater 
is|i;ie  does  not  prove  an  excessive  issue. 

•  Your  observations  in  answer  to  the  Bdinburgh  Reviewer,  I 
consider  to  be  entirely  irrelevant— They  are  manifestly  inapplic»« 
ble  to  the. circumstances  of  the  case  in  question.  You  say,  thai 
a  Q)erchant  will  discharge  a  foreign  debt,  either  with  money  or  with 

f;c>pds,  as  either  mode  may  appear  most  subservient  to  his  advantage* 
t  is  true,  interest  is  the  main  principle  of  all  commercial 
ti^nsactions.  But  your  proposition  implies,  that  the  merchant 
has  a  choice, — that  he  never  acts  from  necessity.  Are  you  war- 
ranted in  assuming  this  to  be  a  fact  ?  If  English  commodities  are 
prohibited  on  the  Continent,  will  you  explain  to  me,  how  a  foreign 
debt  is  to  be  discharged  by  the  exportation  of  English  goods  ? 
There.are  few  physical  propositions  more  generally  true,  than  that^ 
water  will  find  its  ovni  level ;  but  would  he  not  be  a  bold  dogmatists 
w)io  should  maintain,  that  water,  notwithstanding  all  obstructions^ 
uniformly  finds  its  own  level  t  It  may  be  equally  true  as  a  general 
pCsitioni  that  no  merchant. will  discharge  a  debt  with  money,  if  faa 
can  more  advantageously  pay  it  with  commodities ;  but  it  would 
argue  *  extreme  ignojrance  and  perversity  to  maintain,  that ,  the 
exportation  of  commodities  is  always  incbis  power.  When 
English  goods  were  excluded  from  the  Continent,  how  was  $h^ 
Continental  creditor  to  have  his  demands  satisfied,  but  by  EngHsb 

It  is  your  leading  and  favourite  position,  that  money  is  nevet 
exported,  butby  reason  of  its  redundancy,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  restoring  the  equilibrium. ,  This  theory  appears  to  me  radicall| 
false,'  and  repugnant  to  fact.  "  In  the  nrst  place,  this  assumed 
equilibrium,  is  a  mere  hypoth^jsis ;  a  mese  fancy,  having  r^o  i^eal 
existence..  You  have  been  pleased  to  ai^iitme  it  as  the  basis  of 
your  argument  j^iit  you  have  npt  even  attempted  to  prove  its^th. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  shown,  that,  if  we  are  to  measure  cur«^ 
rency  by  cpnmiodities,  or  by. labour,  the  best  critericm  of  their 
value,  such  an  equilibrium,  as  you  suppose,  neither  does,  nor  eyer 
did  exi^t.  This. is.  a  radical  objection  to  your  argument.* 
^^;B]4.t,  if .$uph  an  equilibrium^  though  occasionally  disturbed,  were 
in  theory ,  i^^gined.  generally  to  exist,  the  morally  unpossiblie 
^pnseqvenc^s,  to  whioi  the  hypothesis  would  lead,  would  demoq«* 

Triis  ilotioi)  of  aO  e^ui/f^rmm,  Mr.  Bicardp,  in  hl^  work  oh  Politic4l 
£0ohot^,'seems  how  to  nave  abandoned,  .      *        , 
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itnvteM  f drityr.  Ld  tis  suppotfr  ihh  i^vffiiyrfom  iii  ^  cunmt^  of 
€etnme»tal  «athms  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  and  that  each  €Omitr| 
kar  its  proper  quantity  of  speicie,  though  bo-w  th^  quantity  is  to  be 
wsnrtaiAedl)  or  tteterminedi  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  'L^  us  aleo 
mininigmwith  you,  that  in  thtt  state  of  things,  currency,  not  being 
redundant,,  (a  complete  equiitbrittm  existing)  cannot  be  e^p0tt»d^ 
Let  u«  suppose  also,  that  one  of  iSiose  countrieis  is  vsskek  viAA 
•ctfcity,  JRay  threatened  with  famine,  and  thrct  by  reason' of  certain 
pidtricai  obstructions,  it  is  debarred  Ae  hberty  of  ptttKrhashig  c^drft 
^  the  expoftation  of  conwno^ties.  Wefl  then,  "vrhftt  is  to  be 
denef  if  your  'doctrine  be  true  tiiat  money  will  not  be  espdrnkl, 
i»y,  aevita  is  expovted,  unless  redundanf,  ifioney  cannot  beexpottett 
iB  rescue  thdm  fnovn  etarratibn.  So  then  vr^  aie  to  b€^4i^,'that 
At  tndon  «nouM  suffer  itself  to  be  subjected  f  o  aH  the  horridrs  of 
ftmine,  va&er  than  evpott  any  patt  of  its  spiecie,  becausej*lbrsoe&) 
this  vould  dieetroy  the  existing  e^uUibrium,  ami  cui^liendy  ambng 
HuBm  -was  not  redundant.  Are  we'to  beiieve  this,  ot*  kre  we  te 
sejocty  as  fiadse,  a  doetrilte^  ^hkh  kads  to  suchMmpi^ssibfe 
ConsecpKncn  ?  Is  soch  a  theot^  consistent '  with  teason  ?  Is  k  to 
be  lecpndled  w^  the  con^mon  pi^nciples  of  human  tTclion  f 
WonU  not  a  people,  placed  in  such  drcufnstances,  exft6¥t  &e}r 
hat  atom  of  gold^-^-^^ir  last  mite  bf  siWen  ^ih^v  l!^h  pet'i^li 
with  bunjer  ?  If  so,  k  is  evident,  that,  fcontftary  to'ybA*  dbctitee, 
gold  may  be  ex|>orted^  not  by  reason  0f  redutidUQcy  of  irioneyj  BUt 
Kom'tiecessttyw- •       •••^  -    •     ■•'    •    ••• 

•  Iir  examining  tho^tiestton,  whether  baHikpetper  hiis,  or  li^flH$tj 
hci{n*depT«ciiSted^  It  is  highly  nette^ry  that  we 'forili  deair'ishA 
correct,  conce^ic^^  ^f  the  proper  meanttig  of  the  tetm-  '4epr<5t;iaidi>h. 
With  this  view,  I  submitted  to  your  consideration,  what  I  appi'e<i 
homh^  bis  the  only  atcut^teidmnition  of  th^  woird  fai  '4|ul^tlbn. 
Aii|ae  attention  to  &is  point  would,  I  ahi  i^ihe^'to 'fiitiik,  ^t^vHi 
secured  .yott  against  the  ^misconception,  under  Vtf^icK  i^  '^^pfear 
tame  t(Q  labour.  »  -      .    ;' 

^  Depreciatictfi,  as  a  general  term,  :dcrii<!^e«>a'4iminiieioti  •el  W*^ 
ehangeifcle  value;  Applied  tohdx)ur  alid  Cd^tttb^ffses,  k  efgiF)^9 
a  Jifjuotion  ^of  price,' 'or  a  depnession  of 't}l^ir'fnii4tetabl^  Vate^4 
bdow'.ihe  nisuai  standard,  or  usual  pfide,  'tei>6ur  alid'^oihi^ddities 
Miig  testiuMted  in  money.  The  a>r«rage^  pVlee  bf  ^i^h^  t[H§M|f 
aopf^ified  to  (have  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  ?0  shiUInjgs  p^  <|i^ar« 
tet^if  the  price  feil  to  t|»)i  wheat  would  be  Haid  tolifve  l^afe^ftl 
dtpoedasibiw  B^  as^  labour  and  commodl^}^  at<e^*elilii^ai^-in 
Sidney  ;>  sb,cconver5ely,  the  value'of  mon^is  meas^r^  bjrM>^^ 
or  aoommndides:.  Money,  thetefore,  »  said  to  be'lKi^^^ali}; 
when  the  same  suni  commands  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
ihese.  Thvs,  vA^sxd  we  '■  coiiipare  the  qu^tity  of  latkmr^  or  of 
comimodities^  which  any  given  sum  can  now  command,  Nrith  the 
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qiaamit^  ior^ii^lMJtitfl^iSe  p^mM^,  sum ;  i9>^^«»^bMii^abk^iity' 
years  ^go»  we  find  the  quantity  diminishedi  and  therefoi^  say^rttbui?^ 
money  haf  suffered  depi!isciat4en.  Thus  die.  tpxm  ^pretiatim  is 
applied  to  labour  <»r  commodities,,  wh^  ibeir;  .price  if.riedaettil>|: 
^)d  to  wcmey,  when,  it  is  exdi^mges^  for  nidjr  a  diitttiildbyfedr 
quantity  of 4abour,  or  comniodities^  h:    t.^v 

.  in  order  ^hen  tp  aicertaiiU|.:wlx«thar  our  ettrrkncy>  or  any  patft  d 
Uf  .h«s  been  d^ptieciated)  we  havft  only  txir  ecp|sider>  whethct  ft  'tffttf 
puifchase  an  e^u^l  quantity  of  labour  aad  <i»i]uliQdi«iirt»  as.  usilllAi^ 
If  it  purchase^  lalesf  ^u^ntityy  itj^  toffei:ve4  depretriaUon^  ifM 
]:e)iSHnf^4ts<relal;iv^  value,  ipi  te^ps^t  t^  ^hi^seii,it  e«9tttit<bt  said'to'loi^ 
4flipre(:iatedt '  A^  tbe  ratio  Wvt^^  ;aQy  qwrikity,  b£  labout  v^ 
<sox^uno4i|ief»  .sai4  any  quantity.of  tsurreuqy*  taken  as  a  whoie^  rs* 
i|ot.  p^rA^neat,  .60  thera^otrusually  swbsiLsti^g  among/ the  ooili»i 
poueiU  parts  of  pur.  -currency  m^f  be  disturbed  by  a  variecy  vt^ 
cir<^mstat|^:^  A  gre^ror  i^Ss  quantity  of, gek)^  or  a  gteater-ct^ 
Ipss  4i«maRd)-in^^r  ^es^^oy .  i^ie  ):^o>  which,  in  usitaily  bears  to^thnaiV 
to  copper,  to  tb^  Ji^  noi^t  to  febour,  and  40  ar<^lc»  of  consmftp*' 
tion  generalj^.whjl9;tbt  /<4^  c^mponatH  pa3i»  of  tiie.'«t«nrrtiKrf^ 
retain  their  usual  value  in  reference  to  one  another,  and  also  to 
labour  an4^^^"^iti^  '^^  ^^^^^  observation  9iay  be  applied  to 
the ^ther  parts  of  the  currency.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the 
whole  cuxrency  may  be  depreciated  ^  an  eiFect  necessarily  pro^ 
duced  by  war  and  taxation.  . 

Here,  then,  1  conceive,  lies  your  error.  Instead  of  taking  hM 
bpuTrpr  instead  of  taking  i:ommodities,  the  nej(t  best  criterion,  as 
the  measure  5>fvaluer-^nstead  ef  comparing  silver  coin,  and  bank 
paper  with  these,  you  compare  tlieift  with  gold.  This,  I  contend, 
i;^  to  substitute  a  false  for  a  true  standard.  The  only  real  measure 
of  value  is  acknowledged  torb^  labQUr»tan<i  next  to  that,  cpjitln^J 
dities  of  primary  -tiec^asity,  fov  which  all  labour  is  uddertakeiti 
But  instead  of  taking  labour  as  a  i^asure  of  value,  or  commodities^ 
tbe  nearest  to  that  in  point  of  accuracy,  you  substitute  gold  ccua,* 
W^cbt  by.r(i^asoni9fr:ita.Aui^a(^  yabWt-as  being  conv^rtibie into 
buiUom.  cannot  possibly  -be  regarded  as  a  correct  or  uniflcn'm 
Standard.  Besides,  let  me  ask,  what  .constitutes  the  value  of  gold  ? 
ts  it^ot  its  power,  to,purchase  labour  apd  commodities  ?  it  is  bf 
t;^9>  ^ther^fore*  .aivd  not  gpM,  by  wbich  lihe  real  value  of  osiy 
exchangeable  article  is  to  be  measured^  Kor  can  any  legislative 
e;iactmeht,  establishing  this  or  that  standard.  Subvert  this  funda^ 
ineiy:al  pri^qiple..  Inst^d,  however,  of  comparing  the  bank  not«» 
ifitk:^bour-.Mr  ff:oo|modities» . the  pn}y  j^st  criterioa  of  its.  waitii# 
ijf^U'^compare  it  withhold;  and  because. gold  has  risen  abov«  ft« 
l^ua^  ratio,  in  respect  to  silver,  bank  pip^r,  and  commodities,  you 
-t^^ml^  yAw:9elf  ju9ti£$d  in  ^^oxicludrnf^  tbat  bank  paper  is  depra* 
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•iatedb    The  dedttction  is  £dse.    It  ts  derived  from  false  prin<» 
cipltw* 

«  Naj)  the  «nor  does  Bot  stop  here:  it  proceeds^  to  absurdity: 
&r  you  admit  that^  even  if  gold  had  risen  in  vsdue,  as  you  seem  to 
df>ubt»  stiU  you  would  have  niaintained»  that  the  baok  note  was 
depiectatedy  because  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  guinea  in  yakie* 
This  leonceire  to  be  of  all  paradoiicid  propositions  one  of  die 
iMSt  extraocdiaary.  Does  the  advaaeed  price  of  one  article  or 
^cenunodity  prove  the  depreciation  of  anotW^  when  that  other  has 
a^  akored  -  its  value  in  rehtion  to  any  other  exchangeable  ami* 
modity'?  Toaflkm  this,  I  conceive)  is  to  ^mlate  every  acknoww 
ledged  princ^le  of  reason^  and  grossly  to  pervert  the  meaning  «f 
t0rm$*  Nay  your  doctrine  wouU  lead  to  thisabsimlityt  that^iimile' 
ibe  banknote  was  rising  in  value,  if  the  guinea  rose  in  a  stSl 
l^gller  ratioi  the  bank  note  eullered  deprecistion«  Thua,  while  it 
Wsa':>idvattcin9  in  value,  it  was  siiricing  in  value;  While  it  was 
commanding  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  labour  and  commodities, 
it  waa  at  the  same  time  depreciating  and  commanding  less.  A 
more  palpable  cbntradioion  caufiot  easily  be  conceived.' 

'Mr.  Bacardoy'in  his  work  on  PoUtital  Econoni^,  has  remarked, -''that 
the  nations  altbe  world  must  hate  been  early  conv^ineedi  that  there  was  no 
sUndard  of  value  in  natuve,  to  whtckt  tre  mi^t^inerciaglji  refer^  and  there- 
ibm  chose  a  mediom,  which  on  the  whole  appeared  to  them  less  variable 
than  anjc  other.  To  this  standard/  he  says  '*  we  must  conform^  till  the  law 
is  changed,  and  till  some  other  commodity  is  discovered,  bj  the  use  of 
whtoh  wesinli  oibtaia  a'  more-perfect  standasd.  While  goM  is  eaekisively 
thQ  standard  ia  thrs  cojioti^,  moiiey  will  be  depreciated  .when  a  pound  ster- 
ling is  not  of  equal  vakie  with  6  dwts.  3  grs*  nI  standard  gold,  and  that, 
w.hether  gold  rises  or  fails*  in  general  value.'' 

'  If  thb  opiiHon  did  not,  as  I  conceive,  involve  a  manifest  absurdity,  it 
saig|ht^pa8a.ibraas'of  liMBe>>paradosical  assertioos,  which  nonei-  bul  those 
initiated,  in  .the  {nmtenea  oS  Political  Economy^ .  oould  comprehend  cur 
explaiu«  That  the  thing  measured^  if  at  one  time  of  equal  Unglb  with  the 
Standard,  but,  if  afterwarch  found  to  be  of  less  len^h,  should  be  con»dered 
a»sh<fftenGd,  is  an  obvioils  truth.  Bat  on  what  rational  principle,  we  are  to 
affirm,  it  to  he  shoft^ed,  <wAien^  i«  afterwards  found-  to  be  ledger  tbaA  the 
ateadardy  it  eaceeds  a^  powernifamdarstanding  to  cooo^irebeBdi  if  a  pound 
not&c^imot  be.Qpdionged  Sot  a  Sov€r§uph  Mr.  Bkardo  may  contem>that 
the  ptOnnd  noteis  depreciated;  but,  it  the  pound  note  could  .purchase  a 
S<svi^reegn  mid  a  half,  how  the  pound  note,  by  rising  ia  value  above  the 
standan^  jDsiild  suffer  cbepreeiation,  I  must  kave  it  fee  thr  sagacity  oMttr. 
Bicafda^taeaplaitt.    . 

Mi.  Ricaxda  admits,  that  gold  m«r  riseor.&U  in.gsnaral^akie^  ajDdAh«re-> 
fsstt  acknowledges,  that  the  standard  is  variable,  but  contends^  aot withstand- 
ing, that  money  is  depreciated,  if  a  pound  note  is  not  at  all  times  of  equal 
vaunB>^witii;5fdvti»'*a  f^.  of  atssidaa:d  gdd.  This^  isi  ia  otbcr  ^Hrds^  to 
asAai0arledg^,;that4his  smndardrts  nafriiinifoiaily-tb«fsame,.aadjthaoBfaesiiK>t 
always  right,. bulr^t  tfaaaaBnlime  tstosotand^  that  jvbetbtrjtrigh^or.imiQgy 
we  are  always^  to  consider  it  a9  rights. The  standard  may  baye. varied ;  the 
thing  measured  may  have  remained  unchanged ;  but  still  we  aia-^  mam* 
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T(Ki^in«^lirge,  ^peiSiaps,  that  »  bank  isidte1t^irt»GIigatiofr'fo 
xleliver  a  specified  weight  of  gold  coin.  I  am  not  prepaftfr-'lo 
affirmi  that  this  position  is  fatee ;  though  it  hasr  beeft  quesiimed^ 
'whether  the  bearer  of  a  bank  note  be  entitled  to  a  greater  iraltie^for 
'it,  that!  he^had  the  expectation  of  receiting,  when  it  became  Ids 
^TOpcttf,  or  than  its  Taltse  in  gold,  or  silver,  at  the  mint  pricfe. 
But,  be  it  granted,  diat  th«  Bank  is  bound,  legally  and  mofaB|^,  to 
ddtver  a'lri^tain  sum  in  gold  coin,  whatever  may  be  its  tfitrMMflc 
ii^oTth,  for  ^  given  sum  in  bank  notes;  it  is  eiMent,  that  dMriWMte 
obligationio*  deMter  any  commodity,  m  exchange  for  anothcv,  cttil* 
Ittot  sustalittn  a  permanent  state  dietr  relative  vaiue,  as  implMin 
tisencofttfact,  nor  prevent  either  ardcle  finxn  'rinng^orfsAlQgin 
'V^e,  ttt'iM'b^fdtie  the  period  of  delivery.  It  is  manifesl,  th«t  the 
obligation  to  pay  44|^  guineas  for  46/.  l4sSi  6d.  inrbank  notes,  can- 
not prevent  gold  bullion^  and  consequently  gdki  coin,  from  fiiteg 
In  value.    And  ^  to  affirm,  that  die  bank  note  was  dqirtfcioted. 


»  -K         •  ■«. 


'tain«faiktts'iiDC;ftbe<iBct--we  are  t»  "MserV  tha^  the  thsng'tnesiund  hli 
variedybecai^iaU^,Mandsirdl^ varied;  and  url^y^ai^we  ttaiirp».  ttMa.ab- 
surdity  ?  Because  the  statute  law  of  the  land  has  determined  gold  to  be  the 
standard.  So  then,  we  are  to  refer  the  distinction  between  truth  and  ^se- 
hoody  between' greater,  equal,  and  less,  not  to  the  existing  constitution  of 
things^  or  to  estabiisiied  ai^d  noaitorable  relations,  but  to  tbe  authori^  of 
'Sft  Aot^of  ^ParliaaiMit.  ThQilxn^tiKre  may  declare  gold,  to  be  the  best 
measure  of  value;  but  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  make  this  or  any  thing 
else  an  invariable  standard,  which,  from  its  own  nature,  or  the  urgent  wants 
t>f  mankind,  la  necessarily  subject  to  oontmual  change.  Nor  has  any  Act  of 
Parliament  ytt  dedarM,  that  gold -is  a  eerreet  and  perfect  measure  of  vahie; 
Wn  has  it  deekuvd^  tiwt^iwheQ^ald  rises  ia  valuer  or  the  staodanl  varies, 
bank  jpapery  or -any  aommodity,  measured  by  ihatsiandard,  varies  ake.^  What 
egregious  errors, — what  confusion  and  perplexity' would  such  a  doctiine,  if 
ad(^ed  in  any  science,  necessarily  produce !  Let  us  take  a  familiar  example. 
cThe  bafomeuir  is  aeknowiegedtoiamish  tbemest  comet  measure  of  tbe 
weight  of  «ttie  atmosphere;  mtitisHable  to  error,  asafieoted  by  heatandcoid. 
Letiua  supfMse 4t (placed  in  xhe  shade— tiie  menniry  stands,  at  a. certain 
height;  let  it  be  removed  and  exposed  to  a  hi^  degree  of  calorie,  aiod  the 
mercury  rises.  What  should  we  think  of  the  phBoeopher,  who  should  main* 
tai%  that  the  weight  of  the'  atmosphere  had  increased  f  If  we  shouU^ven* 
am  to  suggesc^toiiiiiiy  thatjthe  rise^tbe  mercury  was  merely  the>effBeti^ 
^xpimsibn-— ttuitn^^hange  had  tskea  vplace  in  ti»  thing  measuisd,  but  in 
the' measure  itself,  his  answer  would  be,  that  as  long  as  philosophers  ac- 
fcnowl^ge  the  barometer  to  be  the  !most  accurate  criterion  df  thevreieht  of 
tbcr  atmosphere,  and  til^^a  mom  correct  measure  is  fbond,  we  must  bSieve, 
and  maintain,  not  that  the  mercury  rose  by  expansion,  hut  that  tha  'weight 
of'the  atmosphere  had^tually  increased  Should  we  .esteem  this  to-be  a 
correct  judgment  ?  a  ratioaal  conclusion  ?  Equally  false  is  the  doctrine,  thatj 
since  gold  has  been  established  as  the  standard  measure,  we  are  to  maintain, 
thatcommoditicaB  have  changed  ^heir  vsine,  or  the  l^knote  has  risen,  or 

Mten,  because  ai»arbitMiry,  aad  impextet  stsiidibd;  l^  whitth.  ^lejr  ^ 
^ured,  has^oaired.«  greaterp-or  s«n|L  torn  less wiUue.  .A  variation  in  the 
-measure  oa|^  surely  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  variation  in  the  thing 
ineasured.^  -        .     .^^^     ...     -   ... 
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because  it  did  not  advance  intfacssutteiacky  with  goU  to 

affirm  the  absurdity,  that  not  to  rise  and  to  dnk^  m  Other  words^ 
tbat  a  «tate  of  rest,  and  a  state  of  inotion,  are  tbings  precisely 
identical.. 

It  is  druA,  diat,  if  the  Restriction  Actixad  not  taken  place,  bank 
paper  being  then  exchangeable  for  gold,  tbe  value  of  .b|iIUon,  and 
consequently  of  the  guinea,  would  not  bave  risen  to  20  per  cen^ 
But  the  Bank  being  prohibited  from  payii^  its  notes  ui  cash,  ^Id 
was  with  difficulty  procured,  and  being  m  great  demand,  its  valoe 
necessarily  rose.  Stilly  however^  the  bank  note,  though  it  cesMd 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  value  of  a  guinea. in  bullipn,  was  still  a 
representative  of  its.  mint  or  statute  value^  and  was  received  .^s  an 
equivaienc  in  all  commercial  transactions. .  The  guinea  nvght.  rise 
to  the  valu^of  S6  shilling,  but  the  bank  one  pound  note  was  stiU 
worth  £0  Bhiliings*  And  these  20  shillings,  whether  of  equal  or 
inferior  weight  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  law,  answered  ev^ 
useful  purpose,  as  a  measure  of  value,  one.  person  giving  them  to 
moAm  at  -the  same  nominal  .vahie,  at  which  he>  received*  then. 

It  appears  from  snthentic .docBnients,  that  an  increased  issow  of 
paper  currency  has  been  accontpanied  with  a  rising  exchange,  and 
a  diminished  issue  with  a  falling  exchange.  How  these  facts  are 
to  be  reconciled,  with  your  theory  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine. 
Oatfao  1st  of  January  i781,the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  ctrcuiatioti 
^ras  6,794^,690/;,  and  the  exchange  with 'Hamburg  was  S*.!. 
On  the  1st  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
HBss  diminished  to  5,967,990/.^  yet  the  exchange  fell  to  S2.2.  Ou 
^  istiof  Masch  1782,  tfae/aravunt  of  bank  notes  in  ciicuia^on  wis 
9,560,0001.  The  issue  was  increased  by  nearly  5i  millions ;  yet 
the  exchange  rose  a  little,  namely,  from  S2.2  to  52,10.  In  JDe- 
ffmber  of. the  same  y^ar,  the  issue,  was  diminished  to  5,995,OOOA, 
yet  the  eaediange  fell  to  51.1  Ot. 

•Perceiving  diat  the  fact  of  a  rising  exchange  with  an  increased 
Issue  of  bank  paper,  in  evidence  of  which  fact,  many  more 
itistapfeest  might  be  adduced,  than  are  .liere  oiFered^-^^perceiving,  I 
sayi  that  this'^fact  is  totally  inecAacilexble  with  your  dieoryv  yoii 
disclaim  the  opiaien,  that  an  increased  issue  of  bank  paper  creates 
^r  perpianently  low  exchange,  because,  you  remark,  the  redundant 
spdxheap  <;urrency  will  occasion  the  cxport^ion  of  a  portion  of  the 
foin,  so  as  to  restore  the  exchai^  to  par,       *     .  i  . 

.:When  you  o&red  dbis  remark)  did  it  eeeur  •toyouy'ss  a  perti*' 
nent  question,  ought  not  tie. currency  to  be  depreciated'accbrding 
^  your  theory,  before  the.  exportation  pf  the  coin  tajces  place  r 
Hie  evii  you  acknowledge:  by  the>0fhmi$sion.;of;il:8reQ9ttdfi  -Yet 
h'WtmId  appear  frcfm' the  fact^  How  adduced,  &tit>thi$^iciiie  eril) 
I  inean  th^  depreciation  pf  the  currency,  or  ^  depressed  state  Of 
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cxdnage/maa  not  <»r6attd'«i!ea  idr.a  slipct  kpauteof  i«nit»  by  9$. 
increased  issue  of  bank  paper.  Agreeabiy  to  your  doctnitf r.kf>ir]r 
erec,  tliis  effect  oiigh^  to  hame  been  producecL 

Yott  deceive  yourfidf ^  thea^  sf  you  inuginet  tbat  this  expianatkoi 
#erv9ft  in  any  jdqgne  to  recoaicilje  the  fa^cs  now  UH^d  .unth  your 
diooiy...  ft  may  belrae,  that  a  permaiientiy  ^nedniidant.cunreocy 
ariU  cccafiidh  aferaunvendy  low  exchangei  and  thai:  the.  expoftatii^n 
of  a  ctfrtaia'foxtion  df  the  coin  would  remedy  the  earil*  But.tbb  it 
not  die  jmnt'in  4|utetiQti.  Thb  i^  ;K>t  the  £»ctMrhich  you  iweie 
caUad.u^QA'  itoiexpkvin.  As  a  teflnpocary  excecs  of  tt«ue  .muatf  if 
fottr  doctnaie  he  true,  occaiian  a  tempovtry  depnes^ion.  of  ea^ 
dttoge^  yoo  wese  mcgikedito  Acm^  hour  itluis  happefied«  oooaistp 
eodyttirith  ^ar  hypotheass^  tiiat  an  ixmeaaed  ,  issue  waa  aocom^ 
]uziied  mtk  a  riat,  and  a  diminisbed  aaoae/with'  a  tsM,  m  the  ex*- 
cdiange*.  This  k  the  fact,  which  it  .t«as,iiicumbenl:  on  yon  to 
explain,  and  this  fact  you  have  prudently  left  unnoticed.  ■ 

Yoa^isbscsva,  ^tfaat,  2k  guineas  will  be  exportied  £or  restoring  ^the 
eadiange  ao  psv^  the  Incxeaae  of.ematt  notea  will  vitimuAj  be  anif 
a  adw&tt^npf  a 'pafvtr  faar  aafeietalhc  caroency,  a»d  wtU  not 
bperate  as  an>  actual  and  pemumetit  iticreate  of  circulation.  It  is 
ahsnrerad  ;  if  they  have  ftio  oidwr  effect,  it  amounts  to  a  proof*  that 
taharO'ivbia  «x»  exedsatve  issue.  ':rhe  same  xibsermtion  is  applicable 
ftojiiotei  iakSL  in  Uior^  thiirargnsneat>maj  hefariefly  statedthiscb 
Atk'  incaeased  issde;  of  notes  te&ert  created  veduiidancy,  ot  it  SA 
not.  .  if  tfac.affiqitatiae  is  .maintained,  then  according  to  your  doc# 
trina,  ;a  depiiessiimiiof  exchange  must  hava  Ixan  the  inmedialha 
afiict :  fcttSjcOa  the  boatiary,  the  increased  issue  yrzB  abeoinpuiued 
with  a  rise.  The  £»ct  therefore  ^lisprovas^  your  tbeory*  If  n6 
radaadanby  wits  created  by  the  increased  issue,  dttO  there  was  .no 
oxoevs,  and.  thevefoveno  depreciation  of  bank  paper««~This.is..tbe 
argvment^  and  I  knoir  no  means  by  which  yom  cancerade  it*.  > 
'  B^fomi,  I  icbacludo'fny  letter^  i!  *Wiii  briefly  state  ;ny  dbjertiooa  to 
^jtOBfiieaspning.  ..  -; 

Ist.  Y>ouassu4Mi|  as  the  basis  of  your  arguAMiit,  that  aa^qiul^ 
fanoimioioariiancryaxiftsthi^ettgfaoottbea^  you 

iaoiMMf  %  that  tihottfey  ia  ne^^er  4ix^ted  ftoin*  necessity,  Init  from  «t» 
doadantyi  iniordcr  to>  restive  the6i}uiiibciam,  after  it  hai  been  disf 
turbed :  The  existenceof  this  equilibrium  must  be  rejected,  as  a  xxmct 
hyppthesi$u  Unless  it  can  be  disproved,  that  labour  is  the  only,  real 
^easui^e  9f  valuer  I  contend,  that  this  supposed  equilibrium  of  cuir 
renicy  neither  does,  nor  ever  did^  exist. 

2dly.  You  gratuitously  assume  gold,  as  tlve  sole  atandard  of 
▼alue,  though  silver  be  equally. acknowledged  as  such.  The  latty)' 
was  legally -as  mwh  a  mtea^ur^^'  of  vajiue  a^  gol^^  while  {>raqucally 
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it  wat  more  io»  much  the  greater  number  of  our  ordinary  disburte^ 
flIMCs  Mng^nuRte  m  silver. 

'BcBtttes,  pnnut  me-  to  atk^  whether  the  gold  or  mIto:  coin  of 
tUi  ooustry  has  at  any  period  been  audit  ^  cofttinidi^  w  veapect 
to*weight,  m  eorvecc  and  precise  standard*  -'Fine  ponnda  iir  tStnti 
btibre  the  late  i««ooinage^  i£  paidin  crowna^iiaeigiitid  t  ib^  S  ou 
M  <lwti^  7  gra.  i  if  {Miid  in  lttl£*cn>iv»«  wfigati  1  Ih^  i»  .ox(» 
S  dM8.  ^  gn*^  if  paid  in  shiliingaf  weighed  I  Ib^  d  4>k»  13  -divta* 
^tigia.^  if  paid  in  aixpenccsy  we^fid  1  lb»  I  oe.^  S^wts*  3  grs» 
The  tant  *w«^it  of  M  j  gmneaa^  siniro  the  year  l?70y  has-^tecn 
one-pound,  and  thereiooe  the  nmit  weight  nf  one  guiaen  has  been 
Sidwtn^ gn; j^  But hasaotthe comnt guinea' unifarmly been 
nekneNried|[ed.in  all  pafaBenta,  aa  equal  to  twienty^one  dnlliflgBi 
Aoogh  wetghiog  only  5  d»ta.  S  gn,?  Where  then  is  that  strict 
necQcacy  and  precisiony  ndndi  it  behoves  every  standard  measure 
m^ssess  ?  .        .  . 

:^ -Menus  dMerve  aho^  that,  ndafe  gold  andsilver^  each  veooginsed 
a^n^  standard^  and  being  couwmible  into  bidUoUf  nrere  ernnrnnaiiy 
ohangtng  dmr  vahie  in^ieiaaon  eo  eaeb  other,  ttsnay  bepeitinently 
inquired  of  ikose,  who  nre  perpetually  refening  us  to  aftted 
standard^  what  is  that  standaad  to  which  they  zfj^*  Not  suniy 
to  one  of  tbeani8'in«adttrioB  of  ifaejothcrr  toe  here  both  law^oid 
pnMtfoer  cooonrto  oppnsethenii  «ot  posribly  to  botfa^'  lorhere 
jdfsuidity  would  meet  them,  dietwo  seandaids  giving^^  difibredt 
maolts.  .«  Tfaa  moment/?  aa^s  Sir  J*<  Stsusst^.  <<  anv  measnm 
b^ginstO'  be encasured^by  another,  die  proportion  of  woich  to  it 
is  nor  pkyaicallyi  peirpetuaUy^^aBid  hwanflddy .  tlie>  same,  ^all  she  tan^ 
folness  of  such  a'measuae  is  hnt/' 

pJdlyk  Ton  aj^eac  to  me  to  reason  in  a  afde^  IfindnoniipR* 
meat'to  prove  an  escecasive  issQe4»f  bank  notesy  but  aniJassamed 
depreciation  ^-nordo  I  find  any  proof  of  depreciation,  bufcaffraAt 
tniious  standard,  or  an  assumed  excessive  issue.  Thus  yon  seem 
chaorgeable  widi  a  circobr  ai^mnait,  infisrriag  depaeention 
£mn«xcessive  isioe,  and  excessive  is8ue<ffbm  depreciation*  . 

>Hthty«  Yon  seem  to  teoaoft  iimansistentity -with  your  }0wnpriiici4^ 
fdes;  Ton  admit  tint  hbourris  the  onlfticalnieasna&of^stainev^ 
yet  instead  of  compasii^  currencyi^xr /any  coBDponentrpartof  2i»^ 

^  ^  That  labour  is  the  only  measure  of  value,  is  a  proposition  "which  mqst 
|M>litlcal  economists  concur  in  maintaining;  hut  while  the^  agree  In  tenns, 
they  differ  in  sentiment.  Some,  by  this  proposition,  inttod  to  express*  that, 
t\ijt  tabQur»  i^xpe^ded  in  the  production  of  any  commodity^  .det^mines,  it$.' 
Pfic^^or  exchangeable  value ;  others,  that  the  value  of  ai)y  commodity  is  tA 
be. estimated,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  purchase  or  commai^a. 
It'  is  onl^  in'tt^e  latter  of.these  senses,  that  I  admit  the  truth  Of  ^his^ropdsi^ 
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labour^  in  order  to  ascertain  its  value,  yen  comiMe  onepstturEdi 
anodber»  whkh.  you  gnKtmitoilsly  assunae  as  a  standard.  Tiie -#■«-* 
rent  cooq^onent  pacts  ef  olxr  cunrenqr^  eoasidfif eid  aa  suebt  eanofifi^ 
mdcaa  by  an  ^Mt  of  acbitary  pown^  interchan^  their  f elatiYe  valuer 
Sm  if  oflie  part  b^  idepreotated,  all  must  su^  a  proportion^endtHi 
preciation ;  but  asbuUios^  their  refetiife  value  may  be  sttbjftct  to  idl 
die  fluctuation^  towhii^  all^  commoditieft  are  continually  -ttaUoi* 
Bt  ^comparing  goU,  Brlr^r,  and  copper  logethei^  we  OEiay  asctMiHr 
vmtfaer  any  mi  vthsLt  chat^  may  bare  tafaenpboe^  ta  tbero&V 
of  their  Talttcs  one  to  another  f  but  their  jneid  worth:  ts  .iQrWie8ts<>» 
nated^  not  by  thii  ratioi  but  by  the  ifuasxtity^  labour^  ^^^^^licfa^  tit 
tq«aL  portions^  ihey  can  «evmlly  coMnHUod.  But^ >i|a:>olrder?to 
aacectain  the  iralite  of 'silvery  or  the  faaBk  no^^yoviicDoiparefthc* 
with  gold  bttHton»  or^  whidi  is  tentamonnt^  tagoidcottv  convenlaUflt 
kito  bullion,  though  you  admit  that  labour,  next  to  which  I  ^d 
oonnn^idi^sv  is  t&  only  real  meaame  a£:vah»^  <jeoid»  sUar^-'or 
thebsMkiiPte^  may  seot  at  a  medram.t>£{ccBchange9  dorcnlatin^i 
Qommodsi^a^  and  delenniniag  their  ontetm  vafauBS^  hut  the.  reid: 
wordi  of  any  jinoclo^  by.iw^iatevsff /sign  ik  may  be  expressed^  is  dbtei 
faantity  of  labomr  whiE:hjit  loan  conimaaid,  or  thei  i^an^  ofe 
commodities  of  ptimory  nckiessity  wUskit  can  paaohase. 
..  It  ia  doubtless  truieiiutkbonry  diough  the  only  txmscct  meatnrm 
of  vrittc^  cannot^  for  ohnrton^  reasons,  boKemployed  aaaainstrttmeaft 
o£  CQipmeiQc^  beingi  meapable  of  perfomng  ail  tboee  f uncdoi^) 
necessarily  required  in  a  mediunt  of  exchai^ea  .&ao»  standard^ 
^iarefinre>  Jtiosn.coavenien^  ^K^nat  .necessarily  be«dopted  t  bat  H  it 
is  hoped,  that  any  substantial  or  physaoil  staadaid^can.beideviaedi: 
wUeh  in  extreme  oases  will  ztmmut  all  the^parposesrof.  £oreigQ!alid 
interoal  traffio^  di^lMqEie  is  visionary;.  A  physiasd .  or.  sitbstaatnl 
atandard^in.ordfir  to  Womea  meaaaroofvatoe-'diroiigho^  dm 
commercial  world,  nmst  possess  high:  intrinsic,  worthy  and  hemsr 
tbefproeanar metals  have  been umversally  preferred;  and  if  like 
these  it  poaaeaa  a >^nat intrinsic. vdnei  ita^ eaKfaange^Ie^poniot 
wiUii  lit  i»  #0)  .h^  appsehended^  ^nokwidistandiag  sE  ttatiitory '  re» 
strictions]^  tnaynj^aocox^g  to  -the  flaatiiatioas^  o£  its  aubstanriafc 
wotubk.  'Aniidsalat9ndxrdb^aK>te«ut9^ 
however  be  adopted*    Of  its  possibility  indeed,  no  doubt  can  be 

tion^  T\}e  labour  ^ifiplq^ed.  iji  the  production  of  any  commodit^Ty  is  |^ 
l^easure  m,erely  QfyfhaX  it  co^t  to. the  njanufactiirer ;  but  is  no  certain  crite- 
rion either  of  its  utility,  or  its  exchangeable  value.  The  fancies  and  tastes 
of  mankind,  ever  Varying  and  capricious,  necessarily  also  affecting  the 
demand^  the  nature  likewise .  of  the  commodities  thism'seives,  as  having 
sui^red  qii|cker  ot  3iow^r.de,cay,|,muip.t  necessarily,  affect  their  exchan&e%b& 
worth,  as  estimated  by  a  former  and  a  present  demand,«^by  the  labour 
which  they  once  cost,  and  the  labour  which  they  can  now  purchase.  It  is 
the  latter  ouly^whickdetermines  their  value. 
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enttrtained  ^  for  the  florin  banco,  denominated  bjr  Steiis^  an 
id$aiumt\  futniskes  an  exafnpl«»>  t&at  sudi  a  standivd  might  be 
adwuntageoud^r  employed.  To  this  standard,  I  conceivr  that  our 
bank  note  may  be  regarded  as  an  approsrimadon.  But,  asfk  wa» 
mot  my  intention  to  undertake  any  scientific  discussion  of  Ae  pain*^ 
^le9  wUi(5h  pertain  to  the  sci^Ace  of  money,  but'Sttrrctly  to  con^ 
fine  myself  to  the  Umits  prescribed  by  your  pumphlet^  I  mast 
iorbeav  from  enterlBg  more  fully  mto  this  snb^ctJ 

Mily^  If  your  argiMnent  proves  any  tiling,  It^pioves'too  nku^- 
If  tktf  bank  note  trasd^pvct^ted,  becdu^  it  did  not  rise  iii>dlul*» 
wtb'  g«M  bullion,  thenr  ie  fbHows,  thlt  sibi^r  coki'  afto,  jubt  a» 
mcach  a  stamidardi  or  metitfafe^of  talue  as  gold  Goift^  sufiex^  depve« 
eitfioif,  nor  havings.  ad/fsMioed  in  iralue,  in'  the  same  lai^  iM&tb 
gold* 

6rUy.  Toupttotioacffdepredbiion' appears  to  me' not  only  in*^ 
emrr^ct,  but  absurds  It  ia  incmrecr;  ais  not  implying  a^  fmintitioxD 
of^  ftitohangeable  vakiei  either  of  ctm-eney  for  hhctir  and  cbm4 
moditied,  or  of  these  for  currency.  You  do  indded'  adntit,^  that  » 
real  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver  coin*  is  demonstFated*  by  aiy 
gdranced  price  of  allotiier  commodities^  thus  ackndwledg^g  that 
their  real  value  iresttmafiBfd  by  commodities;  but  this  only  senre^ 
ftr  evince  tbe  inconaisteney  of  *your  rca^nihgv  For^tiiou^you 
acknowledge  that  die  real  value  oi  coin  is  mFcasured  by  oomihodW 
tiesy  you  deny  ^t  the  bank  note>  the  representative  of  coi%  is  tiv 
be  estimated  by*  the  9ame  critenon. 

But  your  notion  O0  depreciation  involves  also  an  aissurcKty  v  ^^ 
it  leads  ^  tbir  condusioti,  that  bank  nofes  vf<ould  be  ddpiteciated,^ 
ifcongb  cdmmandmg'af  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  commddW 
llwa^than  usual,  bnd  therefore  •  rising  in  vahie,  and  that  they  are  at: 
Aesame  time  sinking,  as  not  being  exchangeable  for  the  usual 
quantity  of  bulHcm. 

Tou  may  answer,  that  I  have  here  assumed  labour^  and  ooniW 
flBodities,  as  the  measure  of  value.  It  Is  true;  and  you  concutf 
vmh  me  in  believing,  that  labour  is  the  only  real  measure  of.  valuer 
and  that  the  advemded  price  of  commodities  demonstrntes  a  reA 
depreciation  of  currency^  thus  measuring  curt^ncyby)  coihitoofitiest 
But  let)  us  examine  the  tjuestion  with  a  little  m^yreprecieftdiK 

Every  standard  must  be  definite  and  invariable.  If  vtre  are 
desirous  to  find  a  corfect  and  permanent  stand^d  of  iSieasuresr; 
ire  fix  01)  some  determinate  and  unchangeable  line,  dthter,  foif 
example,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  a  givea 
Jatitude,  or  a  clegrfee  of  the  meridian,  at  a  given  distance  from  th6 
equator.  This  staUdard  line,  when  once  determined,  ia  dMdeA 
into  part^  anid*  a  Certain  ratio  between  the  whole  ala4  diesiepiifrtj 
severuliy,  is  established:     Let  us  take  the  leng|k  of  a  piendulum^i 
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Vibrating,  seconds  in  tlte  latftirdie  of  London,  whkh  ii  II9|1SHS^ 
inches.  For  the  sale,  however,  of  sknplilfmg  tke  ill^^tr«tkif%  ht 
the  length  Jbe  .supposed,  to  be  Scinches,  aad  tfcat  to  tMis^ st^iiitaari 
me3$uTe  we.  give  th^,  name  of  ^rrf*  Thisiwcf  ftiviite^  iiHo  thi^ee- 
equal  parts^i  ^atrft  called 'iii  foot,  and  tfiih»  again  into  ^elve  eqwat 
parts,^  each  called  an  in^h.  The  stahdardas  a  fixed[  and-  invarkMe 
quantity  J  and  as  Ipng  a*  Ae  foot  is  ^antfthe  inch -^  of  the 
standard  measurej  t^iey.  evidently  cbirtinue  of  the  same  r&tia -tur 
respect  to  gnq^  another.  Bat»^  the  foot  were  reduced  tf^  nfeie 
inclie^,,  we  should  then  say  that  the  foot  had  suffered  dlmifif^iGif!, 
or  depression)  its  ratio  to  the  yard  or  standard  having  been  rechioett 
feom  ^  tO'  J .  So .  far,  you  and  B  cannot  but  agree.  Let  u#  mow? 
groxTj^id  to  the  ^ppfication.  Xou  assume  the  guinea  ae  the  statKkrd 
of  value  5;,  and  though  silver  and-  gold  coin-  were  equally  recognifcffdij 
by  taw,  a^  standards,  I  will  adoik,  for  the  sake  i^f  af^gument,  that  a* 
guinea  wa»  the  splie  statute  measure  of  vahiet  Now,  before  we' 
jjroqeed,  it  must  be  observed,  riiat  depreciation  b<ing'  a  Vefettire 
tpi:m,.we  can  neither.  a$rm  nor  deny -its  existence,  till  the  tt«a0 
between  the .  standi^rd  and  its  several  component  parts  shall  have 
been  precisely  dcfinedy  and  also  the  customary  ratio  between  thems, 
and  what  they  are  employed  to  ^measure.  The  former  ratio  is 
fixed  by  law.  A  penny  is  ^-oVs*  a  sifxpeisce  ~?j,  a  shUling^ ^^, , anS^ 
a  pound,  as  the;  representative  of  twenty  shillings,  ts  -l*^  of  Ae 

§'  uinea,  or  stand^rd^  *  As  long?  thein  as  these  component  parts  oi 
he  standard  sefverally  retain  their  just  ratios  tty  that*  stan^rrf,  tliey 
cannot  be  $aid  to  sufifer  d^e^ibn.  If  theratio  of  the^ilfingi  or 
bC  tjie  onie  pound  .npte,  sunk  below  its  established  ratio  to  the 
stsindard  or  guinea,  as  the  foot  was  supposed  to  sink  Ifom-  -3^  to  -^ 
of  the  st^ndiard'  yard,,  wq.  should  then  say,  that  it  had^  fast  pare 
9f  ,it,5  value,  and  had  sufiere^l  depreciation.  Btit  while  the  jusi 
ratio  subsists  between  them>  depreciation  is  an  impossibility-^a 
mf^nifQ^t;  contradiction.  Sjbow  then,  that  the  bank  note  has  sunk 
belqw  the  staunliird,  and^you  prove  your  point:  Bur,,  vrfiife  jo\i 
attempt  this,,  you  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  alter  the  stand^ard^ 
and  to  yvy  jt:$  dimensions,  asf  the  price  of  bullion'  retries.  Te  Al 
tjiis  yrQul4;  b^,,  as  Steu^rt^  observer,  to  exemplify  the-  fcllf  of  the 
boy,  who  uhifprmly  caUed  his  foot  a  foct-  measure,  though-  Mi 
foot  wgs  gradually  increasing  in  length.  Or  it  might  be  compared 
^-the  cooaductqfii  man,  who  (to-revert  to  the  supposition  of  th^ 
pendidiim,)  .,«l^o^ld  say,  taking  an  inch  to.  be  -^-^  of  a  pendiiluai 
vibrating  ^ecoud^  on  me  equator,  as  a  standard^  thatx  an  inch^  of 
gpld  wirfi,  .measured  at  the  eqiiator^  h?id  been  #torteaed,  because 
It;<i;ra4  less  t^aa^an^in/ch  ory^  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds 
^^ffif^  bii^TCOj^e^r^ti  32.  17^.  iOld^  in  bunk  notes  wex;ei  not 
eq<]^lJ;^y^ueto  sin  (^unee  of  gold  coin^  considered  as.  a  stsudjGc;d# 
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awi  ym^pfof#  ywtt  pwrt.  -  But  in  order  to  prore  tUs^  you  ni^. 
not  oe  aUowiid  to  abandon  f  onz  stxidard^  wnt  fixing  it,  then  nn^ 
6iiifi^  k-^-fint  assuming  an  mchangeaMe  OKaturs  of  valne,  and 
tbm.«8snmiiig  tbat  neasure  to  be  chinggihlf,     rojifHwingyld  as. 
CQip»  and  «t  the  sanw  ti«e  as  biilbMi»  that  emwtitming  it  a 
sttMklard,  ftod  jsk  not  a  snndafi      Tint  wiUttBtlie  pernitted. 
Ekbar  say,  dnt  hnliioft  rose  abo«otfa*MHid«df  whence  it  foflBvs, 
tbnt  fiiobnk  acu ^  notlsH r  or nsmse bottoii asdie  smadard, 
29f^damm  it  foUows,  tbat  tlw  goinea  and  the  baak  note  wne  both 
dopwcwteA.    Butiio  ny*  that  hank  paper  .niftnd  depreciation, 
baaaosa-it  ^dad  not  keep  pace  wikkiiie^if^ibia  of  bullion,  or  with  the 
piatB,  11  coD(restible  into  buUioa^  is.an  abase  of.  laagiiage. 
*Jkpnecmitcmf  whetber  we  comaltitscl|0iQlogicJ  tatap'ng ,  or  Its 
eaawonaooeptalka^ifitsig^iifyanf^hiag^  asastiigo^^  'r^ 

in  TaJue,-— a  depresaioB  below  MmajStaadaxd  leTeI»  8o:i.<.  *  A 

dafinita  pmnt.    If  itia  not.sa^xaployad^&elrrm  is  i^r%t>ied. 
Bai  can  a  thiag'  be  said  to  sink»  aMreif^h^oie  at.  rices  T>ot  rmi 
fa^acommodity  depredated»  beataseitdoes  notadv-roco  in  priori 
Waadto  bank  note  depressed,  heeattaa.com  bullion  was  praised? 
Qr.  (9UI  any  peiaao^  without  being  diurgcfable  with   galpaWfr 
inipfopviety,  applje  the  terms  dlipressioaf  de^ttcaiioto^  dlfpositiQD^^ 
^aduroQoaienty  descent,  i{^jectian»aiul  iDany  other  attal^oasiiaBn% 
Mi:bich  might  be  specified,  to  a  thing  wiiich.h4s  feittainad  stationefrl^ 
Gaasmon  fUMge,.  fprhids    ^uvli  .applkacbn.*    Yon  cannot  W« 
piaaiitiad,  ihembre,    ao  pervert  the*  meaning  of  ^ords,    aa 
aaitnUa  dapreQatiotyiwliot-:-  there  is  tto:  depression,   or  to  saj% 
thara  tUng  sinbi^  «baaause  ^t  deep  aotlise.    Much  lest  wSl  yai| 
beaUdW^d  to  sajr,  >t)»at  a  bank  note,  though  riaiagiaTidue,  sinks* 
in  wdai».  merely  hecanse  it  does  not  keep  pace  withbuUion,  or  the 
gaaiea^  aa  cnaveftible  into  baUion^^ibi  tms  is  a  gross  and  naniiaet 
coottac^iction*  >      .  .f»        .  ^    ^ 

It  is  in  Tain  to  object,  that  I  haveiitiiepresafliied,  as  a  aiatter 
ol*£ist,  that  tho.pricea£Ji>ttlUon  roae*  JThe  fact  is  incontrovertible* 
That  theivalae  of  goldis.  subject  to  iuiQtuiltion,  andhas,  onirarioas 
Q9aia#n^  risea  coosidarably  above  th^  otemexpenae  of  esportatioo^ 
is  a  truth,  which  aaooot  be  4|iieslioned»  wtthout  doubting  the 
ti|ata»«y  of  fai;pap«nct/  X^idispftilei^yTindiedv  ia  to  telii^uish 
year  Awa  ibaorjr^,  Eos  tyou  aaaat^ithar  show^  A^f oki^  ,nat  a 
CQaanodit^,  or^  admit,  than  itia  sabf^ct  Jto  tha  fmral  hm^  oi 
deaamd  aw  supply. .«  ..  ,.  .  . 
If  yoai  say,  |ba(  yoy.  d^aot  meaa  to  contend  £br  the  guioaa,  aa 

7  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  on  the  authori^  of  Mr. 
Bajing,  aeentleman  of  the  most  extensive  cobimerctal  connexions,  that  he 
rofii?  nbt"^aVe*f  rocm^c^t  10,000  ©unces  of  gold,  if  he  had*o<Fere<fa  premiuni 
At3^et  c«»t..     V-  -  ■..'•'•'•.' 
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an  invariable  or  correct  standard^  I  answer,  tfaatyois  nnM  thea 
abandon  your  standard  entirely^  or  leave  your  argymeiK  in  &flt 
equivocal  state^  which  predndes  even  die  possibility  of  any  evidence^ 
which  cm  be  wypoged  to  amcmnt  to  satisfactory  proo£  Beside^ 
let  me  fle|ffat,  ^thal  tlie  gMoea  has  netcr  bees  recognised  in  dris 
country,  as  dK  wie  statole  meaease  vtf  value.  ▲  standard  must 
be  4K#auriab]e,  or  its  vliiily  is  lost.  If  I  assvme,  as  a  standard 
linear  measure  a  yard  of  ciaunHm  catgHt,  width  the  hvmidily  «| 
the  atmosphcse  cootfacts,  and  aridKty  expands,  and  if  I  am  desired 
toasoevtaift  with  accmacy,  what  degree  of  ezpamoa  or  contiac* 
tion,  heat  oe  cold  may  base  pitidaced  in  a  brass  rod,  how  aas  I  tii 
discover,  bjr  the  ap[diealioii  «ftheiod  to  this  variable  standaed^ 
whether  the  lod  has  varie<i^  or  diecord,  or  neither,  or  both  j  Til 
pwpase  a  variable  standard  as  a  contct  measure  of  value,  is  t0 
offer  an  ignis JiUutiS  to  direct  tl|e  tnifeUet^s  steps. 

Acain}  you  do  not  seeai  tobo  aware,  that  your  adoption  of  a 
tarime  stamfand  would  pbca  ytm  iit  a  dilemma,  fiom  viditoh  aa 
ingnraky  could  possibly  extricate  you.  If  A»  guinea  be  die 
staftdard,  and  if  this  staadaid  is  variable,  it  must  vary  either  id 
leiation'to  something  ab  exirat  something  exterior  tp  itself,  at 
mb  inimf  In  reference  to  itself  simply.  One  or  odier  of  diese  ^ 
fldoas  must  be  ttue.  If  die  standard  vary  in  respect  to  somethii:^ 
istttiiae  to  itself,  then  that  exterior  something,'  and  not  the  guinea^ 
snust  be  the  standard.  If  it  vary  in  relation  to  itself,  then  theto 
.  saMBt  be  a  point-*a  tero,  at  which  die  guinea  is  at  its  staifdaid 
lesvd,  and  m>m  which-  point  the  variation  must  be  computed*  HsM 
)wa  deified  diis  point  i  HsTse  ytm  determined  the  level  ?  The 
defimion  wotdd  have  shown,  dtat  vour  argument  is  Ukgical; 
Take  the  ndnt  value  of  the  gumea  as  mat  point,  or  as  the  stamard 
lev^  and  tke  iakity  of  your  doctrine  is  instanti|'  delected,  te 
short,  view  your  argument  in  every  light— turn  it  on  every  idde^ 
and  whether  you  admit  th^  fact,  that  gold  and  silver  were  equally 
raoognised  as  standards,  or  whedier  you  assume,  what  was  nocthd 
feet,  that  gold  cdin  was  die  sole  legal  standard^  or  whether  VM 
take^he  guinea,  as  a  variable,  or  an  invariable  measure  of  vai<ir» 
your  argument  is  sophistical,  and  the  conclosioii  fiilse* 

7thly.  Tour  mode  of  teaapoing  is  of  diat  specks  which  Mjr 
Mt  ieaptly  be  denominaied,  amiUi»$gr.  At  on*  tiane,  yo*  acquahlt 
VB^  that,  in  osder  as  form  oorrset  aMitionaon  dbe  science  of  aaonejr, 
k  is  necessary  to  consider  coin,  as  a  mere  commodicy.  AtanodMtf 
time,  yott  xepsasent  gold  coin,  aa  a  standsad  of  valoo.  There  caft 
<l^  no  reasonable  objection  to  your  ^msidering  guineas  m  both 
these  lights,  provided,  in  whichsoever  of  them  you  view  the  subfectt 
the  contusion  shall  be.  consistent  with  that  view.  But  in  Me  a-  c^ 
the  same  argumenti  you  regard  them  as  coin,  yet  reason,  as  H  die|^ 
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were  Bullion ;  ztti  dien  again  consider  them  as  bullbn«  and  therefore 
a  mere  commodity,  and  yet  argue,  as  if  they  were  coin,  or  a  mea*- 
isure  of  value.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  combat  with  an  opponent^ 
whois  completely  master  of  this  species  of  ambidexterity,  especially. 
If  his  argument  be  not  formally,  or  logically  stated.  For,  tf  we 
show  him,  that  guineas,  considered  as  coin,  canndt  alter  their 
value,  and  that  the  bank  note,  while  it  represents  this  value,  cannot 
be  depreaated,  liis  smswer  is  ready — he  considers  them  a§  bullion*. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  contend,  that  guineas,  being  convertible 
into  bunion,  are  a  mere  Commodity,  and  may  rise  iii  certain  cir- 
cumstances considerably  above  the  mint  price,  jand  therefore  cease 
to  be  a  measure  of  valu^,Tiis  answer , is  equally  ready — he  considers 
'flitem  as  coin,  and  a  legal  standard.  This  species  of  argument  is 
llfegitimate.  It  may  serve  to  perplex,  and  confoun4  >  but  can  never 
contribute  to  conviction.  / 

Again: — I  have  already  alleged^  that  you  assume  one  hypothesis 
Wthout  evidence  of  its  truth ;  it  may  now  be  observed,  that  you 
assume  another,'  which,  though  it  may  be  generally  true,  is  not 
txniversally  supported  by  fact.  Tou  maintain,  that  the  exchange 
cannot  rise  more  above,  or  fall  more  below  par,  than  the  expenc^s, 
attending  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  This  theory  is 
contradicted  by  experience.  In  the  year  1760,  the  exchange  be- 
tween London  and  Hamburgh  was  7  -  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
liOndon.  The  expence  of  transporting  the  precious  metals,  coiild 
not  exceed  half  this  sum.  From  the  year  1780  to  1784-,  the  ex- 
change with  Hamburgh  was  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  against  England^ 
thotiglr  the  expeni^e  of  sendihg  specie  to  Hamburgh  could  not 
exceed  4  per  cent.  In  the  year  1695  remittances  were  made  to 
Flanders  at  20  per  cent,  loss ;  and  though  a  new  coinage  was 
issued  in  the  year  following,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
BitlUbn 'Committee,  sKoi:»ld  have  raised  the  exchange,  remittances 
were  made  at  25  per  cent.  lo5l5 ;,  more  than  six  times  the  expence 
ot  transporting  the  precious  metals.'— These  facts  are  in  direct  op* 
position  to  your  assumption,  that  an  unfavourable  exchange  never 
can  exceed  the  expences,  attending  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
hietals. 

But,  if  your  position  were  admitted,  as  generally  true,  it  would 
be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  political  and  commercial  state  of  this 
country,  at  the  period  in  question,  and  could  Qot  therefore,  ^yith- 
but  manifest  impropriety,  be  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  your 
argument**     7 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  I  agree  witli  you  in  thinkitigf 

.    '  ....  •  — 

Ifi^  Mr.  V^in8ittait*si8ptted)^  ddiv^ed  t»i  ^  l5Ch  of  May,  1811. 

\   f    ^  .  .  .  V    .  .  . 
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that  the  fxpence  of  transporting  the  precious  nietals  constitutes  the 
maximum  above  or  below  par,  in  the  nite  of  exchange.  Bat  to 
this  general  rule  extreme  cases  present  tliemselves  a?  exceptions. 
While  bank  notes  are  not  cpmmii table  for  specie,  and  the  balance 
qi  paynv^nts  arq,  to  a  large  amount,  against  us,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change rinay.  ris^  consiclerabljr  above  the  maximum  here  Stated. 

Tou  may  reply,  <<  Is  not  this  an  admission,  that  the  unfavour- 
able exchange  wa^  pccasiooed  by  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments 
at  the  Bank  ?"  I  coppeive,  it  is  not ;  nor  can  It  be  regarded  bs 
sjach,  unless  we  are  to  affirm,  that  a  disease  is  created  by  the 
absence  of  the  remedy,  which  might  have  -served,  for  a  little,  to 
counterapt  its  e^ept.  The  i  state  of  exchange,  as  favoural^Ie,  or 
unfavou^rable,  in  other  words,  .the  balance  of  payments,  has  no^ 
nor  can  have,  the  most  remote  connection  with  cash  payments  at 
the  Bank.  These^  perhaps,  might  have  for  a  short  time  contribut- 
ed to  supply  the  English  merchant  with  gold,  to  discharge  his 
foreign  debts,  and  mignt  have  thus  for  ,z  little  checked  the  advanc- 
ing price  of  bullion^  but  the  evil,  thus  repressed,  would  have 
soon  recoiled  with  tenfold  violence.  The  bank,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection, would  have  been  compelled  to  contract  its  issues,  within 
a  very  narrow  compass;  the.  provincial  banks. must  havebe^n 
reduced  to  the  same  necessity ;  and  can  any  man  contemplate 
without  trembling,  the  fatal  consequences,  which  must  have 
resulted  from  this  measure.  I  leave  the  picture  for  your  own 
imagination  to  draw.  The  agficulturiat,  the  manufacturer,  ^le 
merchant,  the  tradesnian,  must  have  sunk  together  in  one  common 
ruin.  And  amidst  the  wirecked  fortune  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
national  faith,  commercial  confidence,  and  public  tranquillity 
would  have  sustained  a  shock,  from  which  ages  might  have  elaptpd 
before  they  recovered. 

'.  Fully  persuaded  as  I  am,  of  the  rectitude  of  your  principles, 
and  the  purity  of  the  motives,  by  which  you  are  actuated,  both  as 
an  author,  and  as  a  man,~firmly  convinced,  that  neither  you.  Sir, 
nor  the  Bullion  Committee,  were  aware  of  the  disastrous  effects, 
which  might  have  followed  the  general  adoption  of  your  opinions, 
nay  believing,  that  no  person' would  have  deplored  these  effects 
more  deeply  than  yourself,  I  fully  acquit  you  of  any  injuripus  or 
unpatriotic  intention.^  But  the  doctrine,  which  you  maintained^ 
was  eagerly  seized  by  discontented  and  designing  men,  who  seem- 
ed to  rejoice  in  the  propagation  of  a  theory,  which,  by  annihilating 
the  credit  of  the  Bank,  depreciating  national  securities,  shaking 
public  faith,  and  creating  universal  distress,  would  have  hurried 
'  the  country  heyond  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  But,  while 
I  give  you  full  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  your  intentions,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  r«mafk»  that^befov^anhypothesb^  pregnant 
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with  toch  incalculable  evils,  was  delivered  to  the  public.  It  should 
have  possessed  in  its  defence  little  short  of  mathematical,  or  the 
clearest  metaphjrsical^  evidence.  Happy  was  it  for  the  country, 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  obtained  general  assent,  and  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
specious,  but  ill-founded  speculation.  Subsequent  events  have 
proved  the  general  opinion  to  have  been  correct. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  you.  Sir,  as  well  as  to  my  own  convic^ 
tions,  if  I  concluded  my  letter,  without  assuring  you,  that  I  enter- 
tain the  highest  sense  of  your  candour,  your  integrity,  and  your 
love  of  truth  :  and  if  any  observation  has  escaped  me,  which  can 
admit  a  construction  repugnant  to  these  convictions,  you  cannot 
censure  it  with  more  severity,  than  I  shall  be  disposed  to  condemn 
itmyself.  > 

Accept  my  assurances  of  regard,  believing  me. 

Sir, 
Tours,  &c.  &c. 

ALEX.  CROMBIE. 
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Agriculture^  domestic,  the  necessity  of  protecting  it,  irL  1?B. ;  lesson  to  be 

'  learnt  from  experience  of  countries  where  it  has  declined,  ix.  141. ; 
improvement  may  be  derived  to  it  from  the  employment  of  the  poor  in 
forming  a  national  road  through  the  Empire,  ix.  152.;  observatiorts 
on,  ix.  348. ;  extension  of,  necessary  to  keep  the  supply  o\  provisions 
adeauate  to  increase  of  population,  ix.  285.  x.  377.  x.  402.;  only  reme- 
dy for  its  depressed  condition,  relief  from  burthen  of  taxation,  x.  891. ; 
inquiry  into  causes  of  its  distresses,  x.  896. ;  effect  produced  on  it  by 
our  currency,  x.  396. ;  how  affected  by  variation  in  seasons,  x.  405. ; 
effects  of  its  depression,  x.  409. ;  suggestions  for  its  relief,  x.  413-;  causes 
of  its  distresses,  x.  427. 

Angina,  a  disease  of  dogs,  observations  on,  and  modes  of  treatment,  ix.  65. 

Annuities,  redeemable,  necessity  of  annihilating  them,  as  a  step  towards 
the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  landed  interest,  ix.  131. 

Apprentices,  parish,  observations  on,  ix.  130. 

Arable  land,  six  inconveniences  attending  the  conversion  of  it  into  pasture, 
X.  270. 

Armtf,  a  proposed  reduction  of  it,  ix.  243. ;  a  standing  one  inconsistent  with  a 
free  government,  and  destructive  of  the  consiitulion,  x.  112.;  never 
maintained  by  ancient  states  within  their  own  cities,  whilst  they  preserved 
their  liberties,  X.  117. 

Assize  of  bread,  observations  on  it,  ix.  282. 

B. 
Bankf  on  abolishing  the  restriction  on,  x.  430. ;  on  the  depreciation  of  its 

notes,  X.  530. ;  increase  of  its  paper,  how  affecting  the  exchange,  x.  570. 
Bathurst,  Mr.  note  on  the  death  of,  suggesting  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 

manner  thereof,  ix.  349i 
Beaumont,  J.  T.  Barber,  Esq.  on  public-house  licensing,  the  evils  of  the 

present  system,  and  proposal  of  a  constitutional  remedy  for  them,  ix.  484# 
Bentbam,  Jeremy,  Esq.  Defence  of  Economy  against  Mr.  Burke,  ix.  lO.r 

against  the  Right  Hon.  George  Hose,  x.  283. 
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Bernard^  Sir  Thomas,  Bart  on  the  employment  and  suhsistence  of  the 

laboring  classes,  on  the  operations  or  the  salt  duties,  and  their  repeal, 

X.  174. 
Blancj  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart,  on  causes  and  remedies  of  scarcity,  and  high  price 

of  provisions,  ix.  859. 
Bog'iand,  on  the  cultivation  of,  ix.  83. 
Bwvughi,  remarks  on  the  system  of,  ix.  404. ;  not  all  originally  populous 

places,  X.  347. 
Bread,  observations  on  the  assize  of,  ix.  SS2. ;  high  price  of^  x.  34. ;  not 

owing  to  monopoly,  x.  36. ;  nor  to  the  vrar,  x.  43. ;  nor  to  the  taxes,  r. 

47.  i  remedies  against,  x.  48. ;  prices  of  bread  compared  with  rates  of 

wages,  X.  389. 
BrydgeSf  Sir  Egerton,  Bart,  reasons  for  fartlier  amendment  of  copyright* 

act,  X.  495. 
Buffouy  his  observations  on  crossing  the  breed  of  animals,  ix.  66. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Esq.  objects  of  his  Bill  and  Speech  on  economy,  ix.  11.; 

prophecy  of,  ix.  38. ;  objection  of  to  competition  in  the  public  service,  ix. 

45;  eulogized  peculation,  ix.  46. ;  an  enemy  to  parliamentai^  reform,  x« 

360. 
Burrow$y  John,  Esq.  on  national  prejudices,  ix.  584. 

C. 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  Speech  on  the  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Resent,  on  his  speech  from  the  throne,  x.  S. 

Catholic  Claims,  their  nature,  object,  and  tendency  considered,  and  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  the  sulvocates  thereof,  ix.  350.;  how  affected  Iry 
Irish  oratory,  x.  143. 

Chimney  sweeping,  report  of  committee  of  House  of  Commons,  on  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  therein,  x.  484. 

Chittyf  Joseph,  Esq.  observations  on  the  game  laws,  ix.  17S. ;  his  proposed 
alterations  in  them,  ix.  SOI. 

Circulation,  advantages  of  an  abundant  one,  x.  4^3. ;  necessity  of  it  in  an 
agricultural  and  commercial  country,  x.  433.;  superiority  of  one  of  re()re- 
sentative  over  one  of  intrinsic  value,  x.  434. ;  results  of  the  new  system 
of,  X.  436.;  on  restoring  one  in  coin,  x.  430. 

Coinage,  observations  on,  x.  73. 

Colonization,  observations  on,  ix.  80.,  X.  519.;  recommended  as  a  means  of 
relief  to  distress  arising  from  increase  of  population,  x.  519. 

Commercial  distresses,  causes  of,  x.  439. ;  subordinate  causes,  x.  438. 

Constitution^  remarks  on  the,  x.  113.;  defence  of,  against  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage,  x.  330. 

Copyright  act,  reasons  for  a  farther  amendment  of,  x.  495. 

Com,  trade  in,  how  affected  by  the  warehousing  system,  ix.  133.;  observa- 
tions on  importation  of,  ix.  133.  138.  139. ;  x.  374. ;  beneficial  efiects  of 
restrictive  laws  on  importation,  ix.  309. 

Corruption,  political,  inseparable  from  human  society,  x.  337. 

Cottage  farms,  recommended,  ix.  149. ;  plans  of  establishing  them  suggested, 
ix.  149.  and  338. 

Coursing,  the  laws  of,  ix.  61. 

Crombie,  Rev.  Dr.  on  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  x.  530. 

Currency,  depreciation  of,  one  cause  of  hi^h  price  of  provisions,  ix.  378.; 
observations  on  its  operation,  ix.  300. ;  observations  on,  x.  72. ;  its  effect 
on  agriculture,  x.  396. ;  effect  of  a  paper  one,*x.  399.;  observations  on, 
X.  533. ;  its  effects  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  x.  570. 

Curwen,  J.  C.  Esq.  speech  on  the  poor  laws,  x.  50. 
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D. 

DignM^  official,  necessity  of  supporting  it  an  impediment  to  e^tiMn^f  k 
SIO.        ' 

Diuaset  of  dogs,  and  their  modes  of  treatment,  is.  65. 

JDittrets  of  the  nation,  observations  on,  by  R.  Preston, '£sq.  ix.  1^6.;  by 
Stephen  Pellett,  M.  D.  ix.  SS6. ;  remedies  for  it  proposed,  ix.  1S8.  339» 
S49.  845. ;  pailiative  measures  of  relief  to  be  r^ected,  ix.  158.;  sugges- 
tions for  alleviating  it,  x.  413. ;  on  the  means  of  arresting  its  progresv 
X.  4AZ. ;  sources  of,  x.  437.;  remedies  to  be  applied,  x.  433. 

Duty  on  corn,  necessary  as  a  protection  to  British  agriculture,  ix.  134. 

E. 

Eatt'fytiu^  college,  refutation  of  the  charts  against  it,  ix.  473. 

Economy,  defence  of,  against  Mr.  Burke,  ix.  10.;  defence  of,  against  the  Rt 
Hon.  George  Rose,  x.  383.;  impeded  by  necessity  of  compensating  to 
official  men  (or  giving  up  private  pursuits,  x.  398  ;  by  necessity  of  rewards- 
as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  x.  306. ;  by  the  necessitvof  supporting  the  di^* 
nity  of  office,  x.  310. ;  impropriety  of,  how  proved  by  Mr.  Pitt*s  expendi* 
ture,  X.  313.;  how  affected  by  political  influence,  x.  333. 

EJford,  Sir  Wm.  Bart,  remarks  on  the  obnoidous  parts  of  the  gan^e  lawB^ 
z.  SO. 

Epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases,  suggestions  for  their  prevention,  x.  444. 

J^guaUtVt  impracticable,  and  attempts  to  establish  it  mischievous,  x.  333. ; 
not  the  cause  of  our  comparative  happiness  as  a  nation,  x.  845. 

Exchange,  rate  of,  how  affected  by  increase  of  paper  currency,  x.  570. 

F. 
JVmifie,  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  earlier 

periods  of  our  history,  ix.  360.  causes  of  its  prevention  in  later  times, 

IX.  364. 
Farmer,  his  profits  exaggerated,  x.  354. 
Field,  George,  Esq.  outline  of  the  universal  system,  ix.  104. 
JPmanre,  the  present  system  of,  inimical  to  a  change  of  our  condition,-  ix« 

157. ;  a  new  plan  of,  ix.  336. 
Food,  Great  Britain  capable  of  producing  its  own  supply,  ix.  136. ;  supply 

capable  of  increase,  x.  377.  403. 
Franci»,  Sir  Philip,  K.  B.  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  ix.  546. 
Frend,  William,  Esq.  on  the  national  debt,  and  plan  for  it&  extinction  by 

honest  means,  ix.  416. 

G. 

Game  laws,  observations  on,  ix.  173. ;  x.  30. ;  objections  to  principle  of,  ix. 

178.;  nothing  improper  in  their  principle,  ix.  180.;  alterations  in,  proposed 

by  a  country  gentleman,  ix.  193.;  alterations  proposed  by  J.  Chitty,  Esq* 

ix.301. 
Glaoer,  the  Rev.  Georee,  on  the  state  of  pauperism  in  England,  x..  373. 
Gold,  not  the  standardof  value,  x.  74. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe  Esq.  on  the  application  of  the  sinking  fund  to  loans  for 

the  public  service,  ix.  539. 
Greyhoundif  a  treatise  on,  ix.  53. ;  properties  of  a  good  one,  ix.  55. ;  diet  of, 

ix.  63. ;.  disorders  of,  ix.  65. 

H. 
Health,  bills  of,  observations  on  them,  x.  467. 
Henry,  Dr.  of  Manchester,  results  of  bis  experiments  upon  difierent  kinds 

of  Salt,  X.  301. 
Holdiwortk,  A.  H.  Esq,  M.  P.  on  the  situation  of  the  country,  ix.  306. 
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J. 

Jl|n4y  W,  Esq.  irfquity  into  causes  of  agricultural  distrass,  x.  396. 

Jee»  ReT.  Tliomas,  on  the  management  of  the  poor^  and  the  laws  concerning 

tbem,  ix.  564. 
Infection^  cannot  be  propagated  b^  goods^x.  469. 
lijluence^  puHtical,  its  counteraction  of  economy,  x.  322. 
JrtsA  Oratory^  considered,  with  its  effects  on  catholic  emancipation,  x.  144. 
-~— -PeManl,  contrasted  with  English  pauper,  x.  54. 

L. 

Idthor^  employment  of  it  abridg^ed  b;^  diminution  of  cultivation,  is.  136. ;  be- 
neficial! v  employed  in  drainmg,  ix.  147.  in  forming  a  national  road,  ix.  | 
159. ;  compulsory  enactments  concerning  it  better  done  away,  x.  393. 

Laborers^  dinerenee  in  condition  of  agricuUtiral,and  manufacturing,  ix.  til. 

Liberty,  huw  lost  by  European  nations,  x.  114. 

lAverpoof^  the  Earl  of,  letter  to  the  Princess  of  Wales*  x.  395.. 

Idmg,  the  Higfat.  Hon.  Charles,  on  the  causes  of  the  tiigh  price  of  bread,  x.  34.  i 

M. 

MaeUttn,  Dr.  on  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases,  quarantines,  laxarettos;  ! 

and  the  danger  of  pestilence  from  scarcity,  x.  440. 

Maidnen,  in  dogs,  observations  on,  with  modes  of  treatment,  ix.  69. 

MaUkuif  the  Rev.  T.  R.  refutation  of  charges  against  the  East  India  col- 
lege, ix.  479. 

Mange,  in  dogs,  observations  on,  with  modes  of  treatment,  ix.  76. 

HianiftUo,  of  the  king  of  France,  on  interfering  in  American  affairs,  x.  446. 

iiiddiemen,  necessity^for,  and  utility  of,  ix.  965.  969.  x.  39. 

Jiin»sr«r«,  duty  of,  to  themselves,  ix.  99.;  not  overpaid,  ix. Si.;  analogy 
between  them  and  private  servants,  ix.  33.    • 

N. 
Nation,  observations  on  the  state  of,  ix.  196.  906.  936. 458, 
Kiaknufl,  debt,  a  true  description  of,  and  proposals  for  its  extinction  by  honest 
means,  ix.  416.— observations  on  it,  x.  959. 

I.  — distress,  remedies  for  it  proposed,  ix.  198.  139.  949.  945.;  sug^ 
gestions  tor  alleviating  it,  x.413. ;  on  the  means  of  arresting  its  progress, 
X.  499. ;  remedies  to  oe  applied,  x.  439. 
-  — prejudices,  their  good  and  bad  effects,  ix.  584. 

wealth,  observations  on,x.  397. 


-^pnisperity,  means  of  restoring  it,  x.  439. 


New  Coinage,  observations  on,  ix.  71. 

O. 
Oftttory,  Irish,  its  e£RBcts  on  catholic  emancipation,  x.  149, ;  remarks  on  that 

•f  Mr.  Curran,  x.  143.;  Mr.  Phillips,  x.  149. 157.;  Mr.  Burke,  x.  158. 
Oaen,  Mr.  observations  on  bis  plan,  by  Major  Torrens,  x.514. 

P. 
Paper  currency,  its  effect  upon  agriculture,  x.  399. 

FarliamefUf  not  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  x.  351. ;  reasonis 
why  made  triennial,  x.  340.;  septennial  not  unconstitutional  and  whv,  x. 
343. ;  annual,  and  equal  representation  the  true  meaning  of  radical  re- 
form, X.  349. 

Party-men  and  their  principles,  ix,  98. 

ParifA  apprentices,  some  observations  on  them,  ix.  130« 

Pauper  in  England  contrasted  with  Irish  peasant,  X.  54. 
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Pelleitt  Stepbeoy  M.  D.  on  constitutional  aidif,  is.  S36*;  mgrtu  of  tmtion^ 

.  ix.  S87. ;  his  proposed  remedies  for  the  distresses  of  the  state,  ix.  S41.) 
OD  agricultural  distress,  ix.  248.;  on  tithes,  ix.  353. ;  on  public  subscrip- 
tions, ix.  255. 

Peatbogt  in  Ireland,  hints  for  the  cultivation  of^  ix.  60.;  description  of,  in* 
83.;  arii;tinients  in  favor  of  their  cultivation,  ix.  85. 

People,  substance  of,  swallowed  up  by  the  king,  ix.  S8. 

PnHiential  and  epidemic  diseases,  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of,  x.  444. 

Philosophic  sects,  analogy  of,  ix.  119. 

Pichegruy  defence  of  Gen.  Savarv,  from  charge  of  being  concerned  in  hii 
death,ix.  833.;  account  of  his  death,  ix.  33o. 

PUguCj  police  establishments  for  its  prevention,  x.  456.;  inefficient  for  their 
object,  X.  473.;  injurious  to  health,  navigation  and  commerce^  x.  477. ; 

'   a  source  of  great  and  pernicious  expenditure,  x.  481. 

Podagra,  a  canine  disease,  observations  on,  ix.  74. 

Poor,  hints  for  the  employment  of,  ix.  96, 146. 

Poor  RaleSf  observations  on,  ix.  129.;  plan  for  superseding  their  necessity, 
ix.  220. ;  new  mode  of  levying^  proposed,  ix.  853.;  on  means  of  reducing 
them,  X.  510.  ^ 

Population,  on  the  increase  of,  x.  402. 

Prestouy  Richard,  Eso.  M.  P.  observations  on  state  of  the  nation*  ix.  IIMI. ; 
on  expenditure  ana  income,  ix.  127. ;  on  the  sinking  fund,  ix.  128.;  on 
the  poor's  rates,  ix.  129.;  on  the  agricultural  and  landed  interests,  their 
distress,  and  necessity  of  protecting  them,  ix.  131. ;  on  the  employment 
of  labor,  ix.  147. ;  on  the  property  tax,  ix.  155. ;  act  for  more  effectually 
enforcing  the  observance  of  the  laws  against  usury,  ix.  168. ;  address  to 
the  fundholder,  &c.  on  the  corn  laws,  x.  250.;  on  the  national  debt,x. 
S59.;  on  rents,  x.  268. 

Prices,  low  ones  and  their  causes  and  effects,  ix.  135. 

Public  service,  concerning  gratuitous,  ix.  34. ;  frivolousness  of  competition 
in,  ix.  45. 

Public-house  licensing,  on  the  present  system  of,  its  abuses,  injustice,  and 
proposed  constitutional  remedy,  ix.  434. 

Q. 

Quarantines,  observations  on,  x.  457. ;  absurdity  of,  x.  457.;  different  kinds 
of,  X.  463.;  recommencement  of,  X.  463. 

R. 
Rates  of  wages,  compared  with  prices  of  bread,  x.389. 
Refomif  tlunights  on  the  subject,  ix.  402.;  plan  of,  without  innovation,  ix. 

406.;  plan  of,  adopted  by  the  "  friends  or  the  people"  in  1795.  ix.  547.; 

necessity  of  it  denied,  x.  12. ;  attainable  reform  prevented  by  the  extf»* 

vagance  of  reformersi,  x.  359. ;  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  x.  360. ;  proposed 
■  biff  respecting  it,  x.  361. 
Remuneration  for  public  service,  title  to,  ix.  23. 
Rents,  lownessot,  prejudicial  to  the  country,  x.  256. 
Representation^  equality  in,  the  real  object  of  parliamentary  reformers,  x. 

349.;  true  constitutional  system  of,  x.  353. 
Itefr<»rAff/e/i/, proposal  of,  ix.  244. 
Rote,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  pleas  against  economy,  x.  284.  288.  293.  294. 

s.  ' 

Salty  a  hastener  of  putrefaction,  x.  179. ;  its  use  as  a  manure,  x.  180. ;  com- 
parative analysis  of  different  kinds,  x.  201. 

/——duties  on,  considered^  x.  176.;  on  their  repeal,  x.  185.;  objections  to 
their  repeal  combated,  x.  200. 
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Stiltf  ratson  of  preference  given  to  foreign  over  British,  x.  S03. 

Savory,  General,  Duke  of  fiovieo,  viodication  of  hispoliticalconduct,  ix.  Si6. 

SchooU  national,  not  to  be  looked  to  as  a  remedy  for  our  present  evils,  x.  378. 

Scotland,  statistical  report  of,  x.  94. 

jSfoioiw,  variations  to  tne,  considered,  and  their  effects  upon  agriculture,  x. 

405. 
Silver,  light,  acts  prohibiting  importation  of,  x.  87.  89.  90. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  ix.  458. ;  explanation  of  sta- 

tisiical  report,  x.  100. ;  on  means  of  arresting  national  calamity,  x.  422. 
Sinecwet  m  law  courts,  list  of,  ix.  31. 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  new  coinage,  x.  72. 
Som^rs,  Lord,  defence  of  the  constitution  against  the  innovations  of  the  ad- 

TQcates  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  x.  330. ;  not  an 

enemy  of  n  form,  but  anopposer  of  innovation,  x.  331.;  his  proposed  bill 

en  the  subject  of  reform,  x.  301. 
Standing!  Army,  inconsistent  with  a  free  government  and  destructive  of  the 

coo8tiiuti<in,  x.  113«;  instances  of  their  overthrow  of  the  states  and  go- 

Ternments  maintaining  them,  x.  119. 
Standard  of  value,  gold  not  the  proper,  x.  74.;  observations  on,  x.  399., 

labor  the  tnie  one,  x.  559. ;  necessarily  ideal  and  not  physical,x»  573. 
S^mmom,J.  Esq,  on  parliamentary  reform,  ix.  402. 

T. 

Taxation,  progress  of,  ix.  337. ;  a  remedy  proposed,  ix.  241. ;  not  the  cause 
of  the  high  price  of  bread,  x.  48. ;  no  proof  of  defective  representation, 
X.  334. ;  Its  mcrease  the  cause  of  excessive  pauperism,  x.  382. ;  relief 
from  its  present  weight,  the  only  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  x.  391. 

Torrent,  Major,  on  means  of  reducing  the  poor's  rates,  and  affording  relief 
to  the  laboring  classes,  x.  510. 

U. 

Univertal  system,  brief  outline  of,  ix.  102. ;  principles  of,  ix.  104. ;  relations 
of,  ix.  111.;  purposes  of,  ix.  115.;  plan  of,  ix.  118. 
— —  suffrage,  subversive  of  civil  rights,  x.  338. 

V. 

Value,  standard  of,  gold  not  the  proper  one,  x.  74. ;  observations  on,  x.  339. ; 
labor  the  true  criterion,  x.  559. ;  the  standa^  necessarily  ideal  and  not 
physical,  X.  573. 

W. 

Wages,  rates  of,  compared  with  prices  of  bread,  x.  389. 

WaUi,  the  Princess  of,  her  journal  from  1814  to  1816.  x.  214. ;  her  letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  x.  218,.;  to  Mr.  Whitbread  and  friends,  x.  220.;  her 
court,  X.  232. ;  plot  against  her,  x.  238.;  her  benefactions  abroad,  x.  247. 

Warehousing  system,  its  effects  on  the  corn  market,  ix.  132. 

Wheat,  list  of  its  prices  from  1698  to  1800.  x.  44. ;  state  of  its  import  and 
export,  X.  35. ;  calculation  of  expense  of  raising  a  crop  of  it,  x.  267. 

Whitbread,  late  Samuel,  £&fq.  Letter  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  X..224. 

Worming  of  dogs,  opinions  in  support  of  it  as  a  preventive  of  madness, 
ix^72. 

Worms,  in  dogs,  observations  on,  and  modes  of  treatment,  ix.  75. 

Wright,  Captain,  Gen.  Savary  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  being  con- 
cerned in  his  death,  ix.  321. ;  means  pointed  out  of  ascert<uning  the 
mode  of  his  death,  ix.  329. 
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1 6Ja)a«jBqa  |BJaaaa  nijoj  o)  apBui  aq  o)  sb  ^sa3UB)8uina 
-Jia  )aanba8qn8  Xq  'pa)aajip  06  |iv  aq  Xbui  ^aq)  'u)Jiq  )B 
SfBnpTAipm  UI  laj^p  ABui  sanqvuD  puB  sapisuadojo  asaq) 
JO  uo'pBUiquioa  pUB  jaMod  aq)  qanm  JdAaMoq  )nQ 

* ja)a«jBqa  puB  uosjad  jo  ssaa)aup6if^ 
pUB  X)qBnpiAipni  'ajif  uSnoiq)  'a)Baj3  o)  )uap^ns  'uoif 
-Buiquioa  ui  puti  JdMod  jo  aajSap  ui  SuiJdj|ip  'sapifBnb 
puB*  sapisuadojd  pauiquioa  q)m  ujoq  si  'uaq)  <ub}^  ■ 
*  ''X)aiao6  JO  ]nbj)noa  aq)  )B  mou  ajB  ifaiqAv  jo  i|B 
^6aauB)8uinajp  Mau  q)m  uiiq  SuTpunojjns  ^q  'apBui  aq 
iCBUi  aq  )BqAi  Aiaqs  o)*spJBMjaqjB  puB  fuiiq  papunojjnt 
dABq  qaiqM  6aauB)6ninajp  siioiAdjd  aq)  /q  apBui  uaa^ 
6Bq  aq  )BqAk  t  ajn)Bii  /q  st  ubui  )BqM  a)B)s  o)  ajaq  Xjbs 
-Sd3an  SI  )i  ')aarqn8  aq)  ui  /|iB3i)Baia)sXs  paaoojd  ox 

^  aSuBqo  aq) -^q  pa))ijauaq  iCijBpuassa 
aq  i^qs  *wttd99X9  9jSm9  o  tno^tfM  *[jb  )Bq)  *uonBJ)SUom 
-ap  o)  uaAd  'paAOjd  aq  ttbus  )i  U9qA\  ')uaui.^ofua  pUB 
)Jojxno3  XjaAa  )8piuiB  'paAoiauia'puB  'pa)3TU)sui  'pauiBJ) 
08  Suiaq  uiojj  uiiq  )uaAajd  mou  ijBqs  •^BqM  jo  *oq^ 
j^pa^oidma  X]aApanpojd  puB  'pa)3nj)sui  'pauiBj)  \pjA 
Soiaq  uiojj  OBui  )uaAajd  mou  {psqs  ')BqM  jo'  'oqyy^ 

'siNoa  81  xr  asiy — aoitvna  anx  aiiAi— 
aAOHddT— aasodOBd  sonihx  10  Baano  ai3n  3hx  xv  hoo'X 
111ML  XI  :6iiAa  0NIX6IX3  aHX  ix»/  Qfiv  sMtntii  ainoAk 
3HX  'ssajSojd  arouAk  ainui  punqi  aq  ttim  apnuuSBUi 
^^^  «**^  ^mui  »V  ^  AMnpjiimxi  'iCjBjauoa  aq;  uq  ' 


will  of  course  act  ac- 

lly^  iucoDsistency,  and 
systems  are,  tk^musi 
rutU  hands*  A  single 
ifiQirere  it  now  to  be  taken, 
l^^^opes,  and  deprive  some 
r^ happiness  nrhich  other- 
^^all    surely  enjoy  in  no 

1  irritations— do  not  urge 
her  undigested,  plans  of 

4flrith  all  your  powers  of 
Whicli  are  about  to  com- 
9sible  time  for  your  own 

^.posterity,  vou  shall  be 
pes— you  shall  be  put  in 
fi  enjoyment  tliat  can  be 

iis  great  end,  without 
itely  necessary  that  all 
[id  be  supported,  for  a 
^m  to  protect,  and  bene- 
mighty  cliange  which  is 
jfM>n  all  nations  ;  from 
4  for  us  to  escape;  and 

sulroperly  understood,  not 
« ;  on  the  contrary,  one 
liarbinger  of  whatever  is 

untlvantageous  for  him  in 


\ 


led  upon,  it  is,  ahd  ever 
le^  the  public :  the  truth 
iniy  national  impressions 
th< cause:  and  this  course 
foi 

Vs  of  Europe  and  Amc- 
hsl  exceptions,  are  not  in 
ablmprovement  of  society : 
mjen  they  shall  fully  un- 
in|  they  will  not  withhold 
vi^ 

thby — and  I  know  them 
cc|  energies  and  practical 
tojnd  as  it  now  ou^htto  be 
thfs  possess  still  less  use- 
tsmem.  m  all  couHiries  have 
T^^Henee  that  will  enable  them 
^%eiH0elve$  and  the  people 

ind  and  amiable  dispo- 
.ft^liorate  the  condition  of 

out  their  patience,  their 
air  to  a  test  which  cannot 
njjorrectly  true,  that  they 
th.  lead  the  national  mind 
^"Itely  necessary,  improve-* 
aihers — ^yet  it  is  my  belief 
ii^  willing  and  desirous  to 

public    in  that  course, 

n^  nrcDared  and  provided 

^nscious  a«  any 


receive,  and  his  hand  ready  to  assist,  each  of  his  f^Qm- 
creatures,  whatever  may  be  his  sect,  his  class^  his  psr^, 
his  country,  or  his  colour.  Anger,  hatred,  and  revei^, 
will  have  no  place  on  which  to  rest:  the  pabulum  an 
which  all  the  evil  passions  fed,  will  no  loqger  esiit: 
unity  and  mutual  co-operation,  to  any  extent,  wiJl  |a^ 
come  easy  of  execution,  and  the  common  practice  of  alii 

Men  Will  soon  read  their  past  history,  only  to  retaks 
remembrance  of  the  errors  and  iacoosisteiicies  6m 
whence  they  emerged;  and  to  compare  the  happinss 
around  them  with  the  misery  of  former  times. 

Look  now  at  the  drawing  exhibited,  and  compare  t* 
scenes,  which  it  but  faintly  represents,  with  the  sito^ 
tion  of  the  existing  poor  ana  working  classes  in  fiie 
manufacturing  towns ;  and  yet  the  expense  and  trmHk 
of  the  latter  are  tenfold  tliose  of  the  one  represented 
We  will  very  hastily  and  slightly  sketch  the  contrast  : 


IN   TUB    MANVPACIURIKO 
TOWNS 

The  poor  and  working 
claitses  now  usually  live  in 
garrets  or  cellars,  within  nar- 
row lanes  or  coufiued  courts. 


Tbey  are  surrounded  with 
«iirt,  enveloped  in  smoke,  aud 
they  hare  seldom  a  pleasant 
object  on  which  to  fix  their 
eye. 


Parents  are  oppressed  with 
anxiety  to  secure  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  children. 


Each  fhmily  has  the  care 
and  trouble  f>f  going  to  mar- 
ket, to  supply  their  individual 
wants,  and  under  every  dis- 
advantage. 

Each  family  must  have 
domestic  arrangements  for 
cooking,  &c.  au<l  one  person 
must  be  wholly  occupied  in 
preparing  provisions,  &c.  for 
a  family  of  ordinary  numbers. 

The  parents  must  toil  from 
10  to  16  hours  in  the  day,  to 
procure  the  wretched  sub- 
sistence which' they  obtain 
fur  tbemsehes  and  children, 
and  very  often  under  circum- 
stances the  most  unfavoura- 


IN    THK     PROPOSBD     VIL* 
LAGES 

The  poor  and  worUi^ 
classes  will  live  in  dweUiigt 
formed  into  a  large  squat, 
rendered  in  every  way 
venient,  and  usefully 
mented. 

They  will  be  surrouM 
by  gardens,  'have  abundtfce 
of  space  io  all  directioiii  to 
keep  the  air  healthy  M 
pleasant  :  tbey  will  k»% 
wall<s  and  plantations  fa^fJKe 
tbem^  within  the  square^wkl 
well-cultivated  grounds,  fi|»t 
in  good  order  around,  asar 
as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  cousequence  of  the  pris- 
ciple  of  mutual  co-operatlia 
licing  understood  and  priK> 
tised  to  its  full  extent,  de 
necessaries  aud  comforts 
life  are  enjoyed  by  all  h 
abundance. 

Under    the   proposed  m^ 
range ments  the  same  tru 
will  provide  fur   1000 
now  requires  for  one  famlbr 
and  all  articles  are  proca 
on  the  best  ttaa>s. 

The  best  provisions  will 
cooked  ill  the  bc<«t  m 
under  arrangements  that 
enable  five  or  six  iodivi 
to    prepare    pruvisious 
1000. 

The  parents  will  he 
fully  and  pleasantly  occq 
not  more  than  eight 
the  day. 


' 
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puB  I  jjDsXai  joj  Suiq)ou  :ijstj  j     j  [)dapui  sjaureS  oq  htm  pppM 

oqi  puB  ojiqnd  aqi   '^qSij  ui»  j  Jiiuq    f  ^iBins  aq  m.\i. 'p^ftio 

oq)  qu.w  paj^L'dutea  'oauaiitdACiodui  puc  «soi  aq)  ^oujua  jui  \av  j 

J  J     •u«|<i'oqi  oj-faJMi  Jiiftj  tJOAiS  o»   »i[qnd  aqi  dJnpTii  t))  uBq) 

'j,]S4SSS?n'i^^^^  pA^l  »Bq.M  ui  pa^iddq  t>l«oqs   aaiiap^uoo  ^JOiu   Xqb  .  i^q* 

iTWmbjjuo;)  pioABiou  ]  'JiaASMoq   *qsi-v\  ou  aikcq  {     *pHtTi€ivai  o\  uaoq  o|jMprq  OAiiq 

X^qi^  9np>A  \0.'U  ai1P93{  aq^  |o  ipuB  'saijooqi  a  jam  |o  sjjojl*9  9i\% 
JO  pdij5u\{s  9JOIU  piiB  a/dm  uaa<|  ^Aeq  {  'dinpdaaojd  snqi  Xg[ 
*cf)nj)  JO  ;sa)  Xf*p^  aqi   o^  sipsop  ipqi  ui    Haas  poaiBa[  jo 
sariodif)  9i{^  ji^u{i[q -snq)  puu  'siiopfn^itoa  "ioojioo  MfBipm  cui 
ajqiAia  o%  's^ueiiiuadxo  50  XtduvA  ssajpua  lie  Ad%  0%  pUB  *e;tp 
l«»ifaBad  pUB   d)UJ(i.>9e  jarAO^srp  Of)  iippaa^TB  pauBaMun,  puv 
)uai)Bd  B  JO  i^nsaj  aqi  9jb  Xaqi  j^  f  ua^Bisuu  aq  {|iAi  iCaq;  ^Xoi  vj 
JO  suoiSdJ  dqi  uiOi&f  ^a&uap  auiaq^s  i^iBUoisTA  b  aq  o)  jio  ^uot) 
*«punoj  panos  inoqim  siiofirdssB  ajariii  aq  o)  asaq:^  asoddns  68I) 
-ivd  iCtiv  j{     'paaiiaiJtadxd  %9i  J9\9  scq  Xj^uiioo  ou  ibi{^  ^q^faq 
B  <n — pdtim)i1s  axqjdq  )0!i  "snq  jt  ^uiod  b  O)  ^i^unoa  aq^  jo 
^luadsojd  dq)  ^aoiTijo  sse[  tjnoqiiAv  *AAX)ti  Xxica  o)  suBaoCi  dj^iuB 
)Soai  dq^  "ssassed  BM.  'XpnonWsueo  *}^3m  :notiJodoid  auiBs  aq:| 
m  pasnaidQi  aq  XcUi  *(B^d«o  puv  'jtnoqB{  'pufi[  jo  an[8A  oVSutj) 
•OT  9q)  t^%  'asjinoa  jo  'puB  i  titunoo  siqi  ui  saaipBjd  Supsixa 
aq)  japun  'lu^sa^d  )b  I^uibhiiboi  ooxbs  ^1  livq)  :)j[ojui03  p[ojua:| 
til  pus  ^9u|aq  ueoinq  JO  kaqomu  ^uas^jd  aq)  samp  jnoj  %sv^i  %9 
)joddn$  o)  SB  ^aniqmoa  os  ^q  sCbhu  f[e)idBa  puB  'jnoqs^  <|  ub^ 
jD  XfTiaBnl)  uaAiS  XuB  ^Bqi  'QoitB^njai  ou  'sJBdj^vq)  d3uapi)uoD  b 
qiTM  <Xbs  07  pa^cj^ua  tiiB  j  *a9i}ifeid  aAisua^xa  puB  aaududdxa 
xTooj Xui  iq a^pajwou^  laurisip Xjib paxu^p  aABq  j  Ji  '^f^ — /  7V9S 
•^.id  ^tfop  fh^ti  ^f^Ht  sniJmd  //o  0f  sj^nssx  9fqvnivu  ^uom  aonpojd 
&f  sv  OS  'umjouy^taoa  m9u  a  kdpun  p3fi9idu.i9  »q  fiom  ^jvficfvo 
pwo  'Jtw^itj  *twai  iUH)  Imiutdo  pdfptoop  dno/i  u»y^  tf  9f  'Q  ^^> 

*sja{[ag  uqoj*  o)  iC^aAisnpxa  s^uojeq 
^  ^f  'f>utiH  u«an\q  aq)  ^  -pa^BfcKn^inoo  isdBqxad  )aK  sskb  \u« 
uBqi  pui?(UBui  o)  tyauaq  )uauBcujad  puB  pnuB^sqns  ajooi  ^a^j^o 
Of  p0)etna[B0  si  ^aaumibasvio?  v^i  I11  -')Bqi  u\i^d^  jo  iCfdAOosip 
IBttffijrooq)  J<y  jenpiAjpuf  ob in mip  aq  hbd  )[aatu  iaAD^teq^V 

^la^fqlis  iauiBS  ai|)  no  ua^^uAi  ^Atfq  \  sjadud  aq)  quM 
dn  ptrrq  6^  iapio  ui  'mpBqjaA  *pd)Ufjdaj  )i  pBq  aABq  x  *H  ^"l 
-idAOasip  "uo  *)«q)  ^aiqBtiiBA  puB  'snoiino  os  aq  o)  paiBaddte  1|jom. 
stji  •saiiBAOduiajuoD  siq  puoXaq  sjbojC  03l  papud)xa  )uiod  e 
^Blduid)aod  O)  jaMod  aq)  pnq  puiui  eiq,)Bq)  Sfuiouua  snq)  f *)f,|Xa 
o)  tiA\oui(  uaq)  s)dt&j  aq)  o)  guipioJoB  *X)d'fD0s  jo  |uaai3ACjd 
-uii  »q)  o)  pajiddB  aq  -MX^pi  Xaq)  Moq  UAkaqs  A()dui)3ip  jsooi  srq 
aq  'oDUaiiadKa  iBiDa'v  uiojj  pre  XuB,)noqjijV\.  *969I  JwaX  :q) 
ui  *doi^»«I  UI  pa)dopB,aq  o)  uxaxp  papuaiut&osai'iCiqB  )squi'|).'B 
*maq)  paipiiqndoqAi  'sjagag  ttqof  O)  *jAxm\  j  sbjbj  sb  *s^uopq 
siq)  f  Xiodq)  UI  sa(diauui3  otfijip  jo  snojjDuiqtaco  aq)  o)  pxaSaa  ui 
*i)iJOijd  0)  uaA^  uxiBp  ou  dAteq  j  *X40)stq  jo  po;jad  )saT[.iBa  qi 
niOJ|'spuiaiaoMddns.iCq<papaatuaiop^j  puis  pd)BaoApB  Xjpa^na  irj 
usaq  aABq  Xaq)  iXi||Bni^ijo  01  ujrep  is^aj  aq)  aABq  sajdiaaid 
aq!>  j6  'auo  )OU  aAai[9q  i  *9\io^  'pai^wna  jo  X)T{naauag  aq.  £q 
pa^inbaB  liaaq  aABq  p{noM.  '^auB^suinajp  J8[imis  aapan  UpmAi 
i  ftauaijadxa  aAtsaa)xa  puB  Sao|  b-  Xq  aui  uodn  paajo^  ULviq 
5Bq  laafqits  siq)  uo  pajinb^e  aABq  j  aSpaiMousf  aq)  ^Bq)  <{:'^b 
o»  aoi  JOJ  XjBssaaau  s;  )|  *)tiauia|B)s  siq)  apBui  SuiABq  jayy 

*uoi)do^B  )uauBn]jad  s)i  )HaAajd  o| 
pduuoj  aq  Mou  uBDsiai&od  uBuiitq  jo  uoi)BuiqraoD  ou  )Bq)  'aA  ij 
-«q  Xpuapguod  ajdjajaq)  Xbui  j  '^b  jo  Sul^q-||a.^A  a)BLunin 
aqi  puB  *siBnpiAiput  aq)  jo  ssaurddBq  pun  )JOjaioa  ajn)nj  piB 
)adsdjd  aq)  'A^aiaosjo  X)9JB8  )uasajd' aq)  ajnaas  puB  a)B3ji3  n  m. 
'apqA  aqi  joj  pasuap  saaUB)Suin9Jia  aq)  Xq  papundjitis  pf  B 
*9tiiJdsjo  Jiaq)  JoJ  uDi)Diu)sui  puB  guinivj)  jadojd  q)jM  Sacsuia 
Sui^jOM  *q)  SuQOfB  *)jdfqo  yQimj?oi  i  Joj  'dj^ifiaad^ay^w 
TOo<|Bi  pauiqinoQ"  -^uapiaoB  jo  ja^od  aq)  puoXoq  ^wncras  paj^jr 


puv  *JI9piO  )U9II93Xd  Ut 
O    l^^l     JO    9tUO«    pUK 

IKtpav  *)Ud3|i|aiai  'jou 
^loi  9ajni«9J3  ueuin'q 
wpifqa  'siJiS  91H11  aqx 
»  tto  'ftuv  i  looqof  3i«ui 

^   pIfio3  sBtiraq  ucuinq 
»J9M  op  o)Saiq)»uios 
•  i<Iaidan  aaaji  oq'M  afloq) 
\  dpi  pHOMjp-fibn  yb  71MW 
;  (pBuoj^s  jauof{jd  at^iuaj 
:  »nq  f  soqsi#.  tt^Cjij  "Si  [^ 
\   B  paiouap  ^q)  ajni'oej 
noqSnojqi  'jdAoosip  )oo 
*{)  UI  puiui  aq)  Suipvaj 
-jpaplMsap  pttBaiqWasim 
i^aqa  )8otuiv  pue  '/Touao 
OBtid  aq)  jovnoajad  aqi 
m  aqs  (iiun  *i»q  spacAiO) 
lb  ao    *^{t^9fioi)BJ  snqi 
MOq  uttuinq  ui  paanpoad 
k'  <^«  Xq  'oi  jjat  |daj  svm 
^3«opyao3  JO  aSenSuBi 
n  ddvei'iduioa  9)V!pauiuii 
Si  laq  'iko\l^  o«  najn^eajd 
m%l    'aaiAp*  jaq  q)i4i  , 
[  !i«9uaj«d  o)  8uipua))« 
ifrtoAi  )vqi  aansBajd  puv 
^  uo!)«jitupB  pa«  dAoi 
fef(>jv>  Bi  'aooiAa  )Ott  pip 
,  ^uapj'vq  jaABMoq  'Xu« 
i|)jCMOi  iaaosud  AjaAa 
^  puT!(  qimCuoi)da3' 
V  dii  'ttiooj  oi  viooj  uiojj 
r  flo  9jaM  Xaqi  :  paonau 
to«  irei|«  I    *'uo!)du3« 
bo  iio«Md  aq)  jo  'siuaui 
L  'Xp«7'  )i!q)  paiuBduioD 
I'^^K  iif  uauoeuil  9l^uiaj  ^ 
"VJI^  Aq  p^Mmioja  uaaq 
lA  uiojg  'pji^q  Sa!A«H 
'sqodoijatn  siq) 
M  aQO  XidAd  Xq  pa^c^i)  ' 
«a*(ijidiuo3  )<  f  ue<uid'o 
oa3i')i'Saii(«ui  UI  itiaui 
ti  *|n^8n  «  qaiqAi  )Bq  r 
.-I  jaq)Q  aT|]  jo  uoiYBUSid 
i»  )Utt)joduii  Xi)uap!{/n8 
,  m  )i  ajojaq  'iftq)  fidiaad 
u  Aoq>saq)  Su{0op  iaw 


^  HiDJj  noprsoddo  )no 

Y  »9  ©qi  ajqBua  p{no.tt 

;*!  pate  *a![qB)mba  *paBM. 

3  ^m  qatqAi  Xq  fpnsd 

JI  ;;|u»aiqsiiqB)8a  asaq) 

1^  ilVApino  JOJ  puBi  aq) 

{ I  s  $uai9g)ns  *X)i:tnads 

'^kOJUoqXq  *X{puoaas 

tai  )av   VLB  ^liBSBd  Xq 
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?J  ^aA^8ua))[»  OS  )oaf 

^j  *|)»|ddpB  aq  tiBa  vbi\% 

'^puwlx*  uio^  op  J  SB 

p'SS  *V  ll»  ajBSfWaAUl  o) 

n  atr  *«!nittA  jBip  snoitsap 

^A   !>««  •>^q?[TO*i  atfi  o) 
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i^iq  antijism  'Suiui^jq  ei 
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NSAVO    H  

'ps8]|qoEjnoi  'ijs  'uojnoAy  jaqioue  jsf uos  {[[m  'aio^ 
-3j9i{)  'i;  JO  uoigjasQi  ijjes  Jnoj^     ■Ae\sp  ^qinodjicsf 

3i{l  qiiAv  'Su;iihO]ioj  sqi  jo  tioissassod  u|  ]iid  sq  pjnoqs 
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